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PREFACE. 


THE  foîlowing  letters  are  composed  from  the  same 
journal,  which  furnished  the  writer  with  the  materials  of 
a  very  active  and  detailed  correspondence  with  several 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  some  of  whom,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  were  interested  in  receiving  intel- 
ligence more  correct  than  could  be  obtained  through  the 
usual  channels,  at  a  time  when  the  total  perversion  of 
some  facts,  the  partial  selection  of  others,  and  the  unfair 
construction  put  upon  such  as  found  their  way  to  the 
public  press,  aided  a  delusion,  to  which,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, perhaps,  than  to  the  exertions  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence, must  be  attributed  the  parliamentary  majorities,  that 
enabled  the  government  to  undertake  the  late  war  against 
France. 

The  writer,  during  his  residence  at  Paris  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June  and  July,  of  the  last  year, 
was  a  spectator  of  those  events  and  appearances  m 
France,  which  the  journals  and  orators  of  his  own  coun- 
try pretended  to  pourtray,  but  which  formed  a  complete 
contrast  with  every  thing  said  or  written  by  the  agents 
or  supporters  of  the  Bourbon  cause,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  continent.  Feeling  persuaded  that  from  a  minute 
description  of  that  which  was  passing  before  his  eyes, 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  could  not  fail  to  be  favourable 
to  the  principles  which  he  had  been  taught  to  consider 
the  only  safe  and  honourable  guides  of  an  English  poli- 
tician, and  being  shocked  at  the  misrepresentations  upon 
which  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  appeared  to  him 
to  be  entirely  founded,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  as  it  must 
be  that  of  every  individual,  however  insignificant,  to  lose 
no  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  his  friends  a  detailed, 
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account  of  passing  transactions,  accompanied  with  com- 
ments, which  he  conceived  must  be  allowed  naturally  to 
arise  from  an  unprejudiced  view  of  those  transactions, 
and  which  he  therefore  supposed  he  might  take  the 
liberty  of  intruding  upon  his  correspondents. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Bri- 
trish  government,  the  writer  could  not  but  frequently 
touch  upon  the  public  character  and  conduct  of  those  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  with  whom  that  policy  is  immedi- 
ately connected,  and  particularly  of  the  minister  on 
whom  it  may  be  supposed  more  especially  to  depend. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  several  visits  to  the  conti- 
nent, been  forced  into  the  conviction,  that  our  relations 
with  the  European  cabinets  are  carried  on  by  such 
agents  as  must  insure  the  commission  of  many  errors, 
and  that  the  real  character  of  our  principal  representa- 
tive, during  the  late  momentous  events,  is  very  diiferent 
from  that  which  the  pretensions  of  himself  and  his  par- 
tisans, together  with  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  some 
unforeseen  successes,  would  induce  us  to  believe,  he  has 
judged  it  necessary  not  to  coniine  himself  to  the  vague 
censure  of  measures,  without  any  notice  of  individual 
conduct  or  opinion,  but  has  ventured  to  characterise  cer- 
tain men,  in  such  terms  as  he  thought  suitable  to  their 
public  career,  and  not  exceeding  the  freedom  with  which, 
in  his  country,  it  has  always  been  judged  allowable  to 
speak  of  dangerous  or  mistaken  politicians. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  erased  from 
liis  publication  the  personal  animadversions  of  his  pri- 
vate correspondence  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  he  would  have 
exempted  it  from  the  obloquy  and  retaliation  of  a  very 
powerful  and  prevalent  portion  of  those,  who  are  the 
most  likely  to  become  his  readers.  He  has  no  resent- 
ments to  gratify,  and  not  having  to  complain  of  ingrati- 
tude for  services  which  he  never  performed,  nor  of  the 
refusal  of  favours  for  which  he  never  applied,  he  is  ac- 
tuated by  none  of  the  animosities  arising  from  disap- 
pointment or  neglect.  He  has  been  placed  in'none  of 
the  circumstances,  which,  in  party  writers,  not  unfre- 
quently  give  rise  to  the  malignity,  which  Tacitus  him- 
self allovi^s  is  the  more  pernicious,  as  it  is  sometimes 
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mistaken  for  a  bold  impartiality,  and  an  honest  liberty 
•of  speech.  He  has  spoken  of  men  in  their  public  capa- 
city, merely  because  he  is  persuaded  that  tlse  line  of  po- 
licy, which  his  government  has  thought  fit  to  pursue,  has 
depended  on  the  positions  and  propensities  of  two  or 
three  statesmen — nay,  even  of  one  preponderating  poli- 
tician, to  a  degree  so  unusual,  that  the  adoption  of  the 
"  shadow  fighting/'  declared  by  a  great  moral  poet  to 
be  no  less  inefficacious  than  safe,  would  have  been  a 
base  compromise  of  the  interests  of  the  cause,  to  which 
all  his  endeavours,  such  as  they  are,  are  now  devoted, 
and  will  be  for  ever  applied. 

Could  the  writer  of  these  letters  suppose  that  they 
would  receive  any  weight  from  the  subscription  of  his 
name,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  designate  his  person  as 
distinctly  as  his  opinions;  but,  not  presuming  to  indulge 
any  such  persuasion,  he  trusts  entirely  to  the  truth  of  his 
statements  for  that  credibility,  whicli  an  author  of  more 
importance  might  obtain  partly  from  his  personal  testi- 
mony. 

He  must  also  advertise  the  reader,  that  he  has  been 
exceedingly  cautious  in  inserting  the  names  of  any  of 
those  individuals,  who,  when  they  condescended  to  com- 
municate witii  him,  had  probably  no  wish  nor  expecta- 
tion of  appearing  before  the  public  in  the  character  of 
his  informants.  He  should  think  it  too  ill  a  compliment 
to  them,  if  he  did  not  owe  it  to  himself,  to  say,  that,  as 
he  never  admitted  any  of  their  anecdotes  to  a  place  in 
these  letters,  without  a  conviction  of  their  authenticity, 
either  from  the  character  of  the  narrator,  or  from  circum- 
stances corroborative  of  their  probability,  he  is  afraid  of 
no  investigation  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  the  writer  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  subjoin,  that  his  purpose  in  publishing  these  let- 
ters is  similar  to  that  w  hich  guided  his  pen  in  their  ori- 
ginal composition,  and  that,  if  he  succeeds  in  winning 
over  even  one  honourable  man  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  still  approve,  as  they  once  supported,  the  late  war 
against  national  independence,  he  sliall  think  himself 
amply  repaid  for  any  exposure  of  personal  or  literary 
reputation.  Declarations  of  patriotism  he  leaves  to  those, 
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to  whose  professions  their  country  may  listen  with  de- 
light, because  much  profit  may  he  expected  from  their 
services;  but  he  trusts  his  assertion  will  not,  by  those  to 
whom  he  is  known,  be  thought  unbecoming  or  misplaced, 
if  he  ventures  to  say,  that  no  motive  less  pure  than  an 
anxiety  to  stamp  with  its  true  character  a  system  of  ag- 
gression, whose  apparent  success  may  serve  for  a  prece- 
dent fatal  to  our  own  liberties,  has  prompted  him  to  un- 
dertake a  task,  which  he  laments  that  some  other  per- 
son, more  qualified  than  himself,  has  not  been  enabled, 
from  similar  opportunities,  to  peiform. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  reader  may  be  startled  at 
the  variableness,  or,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  the 
shadow  of  changing,  discoverable  in  the  conduct  and 
characters  here  described,  and,  as  it  may  seem  to  him,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer;  who,  if  the  inconsistencies  be  in 
himself,  and  not  in  his  subject — if  his  story  has  varied, 
except  with  varying  facts,  must  submit,  and  is  contented, 
to  be  condemned.  He  must,  however,  be  judged  by 
those  whom  local  and  cotemporary  knowledge  has  ena- 
bled to  decide  upon  his  statements,  and  who  shall  be 
proved  to  have  had  immediate  means  of  information, 
equal,  at  least,  to  his  own.  He  asks  no  fairer  trial — but 
he  shall  appeal  from  any  critic  not  so  qualified.  He  may 
easily  be  supposed  to  have  thought  sometimes  better, 
sometimes  worse,  of  the  personages  before  him,  and,  by 
communicating  his  present  impressions,  he  conceived 
that,  so  far  from  perplexing  his  correspondents,  he  en- 
abled them  to  collect  one  important  truth — the  partial 
fluctuation  of  character  and  opinion  in  the  Parisian 
world. 

Before  this  preface  is  concluded,  notice  should  be 
taken  of  a  work,  entitled  "^  A  Narrative  of  Events 
which  have  taken  place  in  France,  from  tlie  landing  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  till  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII."' — which  work,  though  it 
made  its  appearance  after  this  collection  of  letters  had 
been  prepared  for  the  press,  seemed  to  the  writer  to  add 
to  the  urgency  which  he  imagined  to  exist,  for  attempt- 
ing to  disabuse  his  fellow-countrymen,  on  the  subject  of 
the  return  and  last  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Cer- 
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tainly  the  author  of  that  work  and  the  writer  of  these 
letters  did  not  look  at  the  same  side  of  the  shield^  and  it 
is  possible  that  one  city  in  the  diversities  of  civil  discord 
may,  like  Pope's  single  nymph,  present  many  moral  por- 
traits. 

"  All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  true." 

But  it  must  be  permitted  him  to  declare  solemnly,  that, 
were  it  not  notorious  that  the  composer  of  the  Narrative 
was  a  spectator  of  the  events  she  describes,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  aver,  that  she  had  employed  the  optics  of  the 
editors  of  some  ministerial  journal,  rather  than  those 
eyes  which  beamed  with  delight  at  the  dawn  of  conti- 
nental freedom,  and  communicated  tlieir  animation  to  so 
many  admirers  of  revolutionary  France. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that,  although  that  narra- 
tive will  appear  to  be  directly  contradicted  by  many  po- 
sitions contained  in  these  letters,  yet  not  a  line  of  them 
was  written  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  controversy, 
nor,  except  in  one  solitary  instance,  where  the  assumed 
fact  was  too  important  to  be  left  uncontradicted,  has  been 
retouched,  in  consequence  of  any  statements  advanced 
by  the  above  author. 


The  writer  concludes  this  preliminary  notice,  by  stat- 
ing, that,  at  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  has  reprinted 
some  public  documents  in  the  original  French,  and  that 
he  trusts  the  interest  which  they  must  command,  from 
being,  in  some  measure,  an  official  account  of  the  last 
reign  of  the  Emperor,  and  from  having,  as  yet,  been 
only  very  partially  communicated  to  his  fellow  country- 
men, will  excuse  the  appendix,  which  they  compose  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 
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LETTER  I. 

Brussels,  tSpril  -  1815, 

MY  DEAR 

A  SON  of  an  English  archbishop  once  told  me,  that  uiring 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar  his  father  was  dancing  at  the  balls  i  Paris. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  war  the  am  ùositiés 
of  governments  seem  to  have  been  communicated  to  '"vie  na- 
tions, and,  especially  as  far  as  concerns  France  and  England, 
each  individual  has  become  a  belligerent.  The  mutual  (;;vilities 
of  their  diplomatists  at  neutral  courts  have  long  been  (Ilropped, 
and,  without  any  attention  to  the  want  of  civilized  inyercourse 
or  the  decency  of  christian  communion,  the  war  has  bet  a  carried 
on,  to  the  scandal  of  the  barbarous  and  Mahometan  \v  rrld,  even 
by  their  residents  at  Pera  and  Tihiran.  It  may  not  e  easy  to 
say  with  whom  this  pitiful  practice  commenced,  bu  personal 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  worthy  members  of  our  mis- 
sions have  carried  it  into  most  full  and  painful  effet  10  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  their  rotection, 
and  to  refuse  the  light  of  their  countenance  to  those  uud  guilty 
of  holding  even  parley  with  any  Frenchman,  whof .  attentions, 
like  those  of  the  devil,  seem  to  convey  a  suppositio  of  preapti- 
tude  for  such  evil  communications  ;  and  to  be  judk .:  j  therefore 
sufficient  cause  for  excommunication  from  the  soci  'y  of  ail  the 
good,  the  loyal,  and  the  true.     Certainly,  howev.     neither  the 
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interests  of  humanity  nor  of  policy  have  gained  by  this  universal 
diffusion  of  antipathies  :  for  although  it  might  have  served  the 
turn  of  our  statesmen  in  1793  to  represent  every  Frenchman  a 
man-eater  and  an  atheist,  whose  existence  was  incompatible  with 
modern  civilization  ;  yet  for  us,  who  are  not  the  cotemporaries 
of  Legendre  and  Danton,  to  treat  all  our  neighbours  as  if  they 
were  the  accomplices  of  those  miscreants,   cannot  be  just  nor 
profitable  :  it  cannot  be  just,  because  the  Frenchmen  of  the  re- 
volution are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  France;  it  cannot  be  of 
se  vice  to  our  policy,  for  such  a  persuasion  must  originate  from 
ftL  entire  ignorance  of  existing  national  character,  the  knowledge 
of  !,vhich  I  presume  to  be  the  first  and  most  indispensable  qua- 
lity m  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  political  inter- 
course.    I   will  say  nothing  of  the   selfish   and   presumptuous 
feelings,  the  bad  passions  and  prejudices  which  the  encourage- 
ment OÏ  such  a  hatred  tends  naturally  to  produce  and  nourish  in 
the    ap.nd  of  the   whole  nation.     Fortunately  the  humanity  of 
■Ei-f.:  ishmen  has  thwarted  every  ejffort  to  diffuse  this  savage  prin- 
cipl^^^,   as  far  as  relates  to  persons  and  circumstances  which  are 
no:  V'ilhin  the  controul  of  politicians  either  at  home  or  abroad  : 
their  .generous  nature  associates  itself  with  none  so  easily  as  with 
their  .vmmediate  neighbours;  nor  does  war  ever  assume  so  civi- 
lized a  form  as  in  the  contest  with  the  armies  of  France  :  our 
soldier  considers  that  he  does  not  serve  the  cause  of  his  country 
or  his   king  by  cherishing  principles  of  animosity  and  revenge 
agains',  the  individuals  of  the  opposing  enem}^  ;  whom,  in  spite 
of  the   •uggestions  of  the  brave  warriors  of  the  two  Houses  and 
their  ariplauding  journalists,  they  look  upon  as  men  very  much 
like  îht'fnselves,  engaged  in  a  stated  duty,  with  a  certainty  of 
subsistt  nee,  and  a  hope  of  advancement  and  reward.     Those 
who  ha/e  lived  much  with  our  arm)^  know  there  is  a  liberality 
in  the  o  pinions  of  our  military  men  relative  to  France,  which 
would   scarcely  be  tolerated  in  some  ministerial  circles,  or  per- 
haps m  i.i^e  walls  of  parliament.    This  liberality  at  all  times  ren- 
ders thci:    victories  more  dear  to  us,  because  less  dangerous. 
Were  th  rv-  liable  to  adopt  all  the  prejudices  of  cold-blooded  poli- 
ticians, and,  sinking  the  citizen  in  the  soldier,  to  receive  the 
niaxims  of  a  corrupt  court  as  their  only  rule;  of  civil  conduct, 
then  ihde'"  (  might  we  tremble  at  their  prowess.    But,  since  the 
example  c     the   army  of  James,  we  need  not  fear  that  British 
soldiers  si    ulcl  ever  be  true  to  tyranny  ;  nor,  to  serve  their  mo- 
narch, bttviv'  themselves.     The  horror  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  eh  her  to  feel  or  to  affect  at  the  name  of  a  Frenchman, 
without  being  taktn  off  the  nation  at  large,  has  been  latterly  con- 
centrated <T  c'  accumulated  upon  the  head  of  Napoleon  ;  whom, 
after  exhauoug  every  opprobrious  epithet  before  unapplied  ta 
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any  potentate,  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  designate  as  the  Enemy  of 
the  human  race^  a  title  belonging,  par  excellence,^  to  the  Evil 
One,  and  calculated  to  inspire  a  sort  of  blind  terror  and  univer- 
sal detestation  of  this  Satanic  personage.  Posterity  will  hardly 
know  how  to  reconcile  the  proverbial  courage  and  sense  of  ovir 
countrymen  with  the  expression  of  such  fears  as  they  will  find 
in  the  predictions  and  revelations  of  the  preachers  and  politi- 
cians of  the  present  age;  who,  by  helping  out  the  Apocalypse 
with  an  anagram,  behold  in  this  warrior  sometimes  the  Horned 
Beast,  at  others  ApoUyon  himself.  They  will  smile  at  the  com- 
placency with  which  we  contemplated  the  dethronement  of  the 
Abomination  of  Abominations  as  the  accidental  good  which 
was  to  be  blown  to  us  by  this  ill  wind,  as  well  as  at  the  facility 
with  which,  sacrificing  our  former  interpretations  to  our  present 
interests,  our  prophecy  to  our  politics,  forgetting  our  faith  as  our 
circumstances  improved,  we  strained  every  nerve  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  our  own  prediction,  and  in  the  indiscriminate 
fury  of  our  opposition  to  the  devil,  took  up  the  cudgels  for  him 
with  whom  he  had  been,  in  every  British  heart,  so  long  allied— 
the  Pope.  The  children  of  the  present  generation  have  been 
taught  to  start  at  the  name  of  Bonaparte  as  if  he  was  in  the 
bush  ;  our  colleges  and  academies  have  given  prizes  to  thosq 
who  should  best  pourtray  his  crimes.  The  painter  has  sketched 
a  countenance  to  correspond  with  the  fancied  features  of  trea- 
son, murder,  cruelty,  and  pride.  Not  the  terrors  of  a  degene- 
rate Roman  could  have  beheld  the  imp-begotten  Attila  under  an 
aspect  so  hideous.  The  pious  from  their  pulpit  prayed  for  that 
resignation,  patience,  and  humility  under  this  scourge  of  God, 
which  were  recommended  from  the  benches  of  parliament  as  the 
true  christian  virtues  necessary  for  those  who  were  to  be  borne 
along  without  a  murmur  by  the  current  of  events,  to  bear  all 
trial  of  taxation,  and  to  be  content  with  the  mean  instruments 
through  whom  (the  help  and  cunning  of  man  being  altogether  of 
no  avail)  they  might,  in  the  appointed  time  and  hour,  work  out 
their  salvation.  Such  was  the  general  feeling  ;  to  be  insensible 
to  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  proof  of  a  hardened  mind, 
perverted  by,  or  perhaps  already  associated  with,  wickedness. 
It  is  true,  and  more  strange,  that  in  order  to  complete  the  mon- 
ster which  the  world  never  saw,  there  were  many  amongst  us 
who  arrayed  him  in  all  bad  qualities,  contradictory  and  inconsist- 
ent ;  interweaved  with  the  giant  vices  all  the  baser  imperfections 
of  humanity,  and,  to  justify  their  hatred  and  their  fear,  de- 
nounced him  as  a  coward  and  a  fool.  These  epithets  were  de- 
signed to  take  all  pretext  for  admiration  from  those,  who  per- 

*  By  way  of  eminence. 
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versely  gazed  with  feelings  not  unmixed  upon  the  most  extraor- 
dinary career  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  ambition.  They 
were  employed  to  deepen  the  reprobation  already  attached  to 
those  who  saw  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  fortunate  soldier— of 
no  less  capacity  than  inclination  for  conquest  and  dominion — 
undaunted — persevering — unsatisfied — with  most  of  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  conquerors — comparable  to  any  of  the  great 
names  of  history  by  his  exploits,  inferior  to  some  of  them  by  the 
failings  which  a  cotemporary  view  enables  us  to  see  and  prompts 
us  to  condemn,  superior  to  most  of  them  as  being  untai-nished 
by  those  monstrous  deeds  which  characterized  the  age  or  habits 
of  other  heroes. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  imputed  poisonings,  and  assassination 
of  single  captives,  became  an  idle  tale,  abandoned  at  last  by 
those  who  gave  to  them  their  original  credit.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  was  still  to  be  charged  with  withdrawing  from  his  throne 
and  his  myriads  in  arms,  to  strangle  an  unarmed  British  sailor  ; 
and  it  was  still  to  be  accounted  a  want  of  patriotism  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  regard  him  in  any  other  light  than  the  murderer  of  his 
countryman.  The  fall  of  this  Dagon  by  no  means  terminated  the 
persecution  of  his  name,  nor  of  his  imputed  worshippers.  It  was 
discovered,  that  not  France,  not  her  capital  itself,  could  show  a 
single  evidence  that  her  usurper  had  ever  contemplated  to  make 
her  beautiful  or  great.  The  hatred  and  fear  which  his  power 
might  have  inspired,  and  which  might  be  supposed  to  drop  with 
It,  were  transferred  to  the  alleged  friends  of  his  system  and  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  charges  of  cowardice  and  folly  were  renewed  ; 
he  was  a  coxcomb,  profligate,  empty  and  vain  ;  a  mortal  of  an 
ordinary  mind  and  mould;  daring  and  impetuous,  nothing 
more — good-natured,  it  is  true,  and  communicative,  but  quite  on 
the  usual  level;  a  fit  companion  for  the  simple  and  younger 
classes  of  mankind;  a  man  about  whom  the  world  had  been 
much  mistaken  ;  or,  as  a  midshipman  of  the  Undaunted  said,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  "  all  in  the  wrong,"  That  he  had  found 
admirers  was  unaccountable.  Those  who  knew  him  most,  liked 
him  least  ;  a  vulgar  familiarity  constituted  all  the  charm  of  his 
converse,  which,  after  all,  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  open 
heart  of  plain  honesty,  averse  to  the  blandishments  of  a  knave. 
Not  content  to  visit  with  indignation  those  v/ho  did  not  regard 
him  as  the  weakest  and  the  most  dangerous  being  in  existence, 
yet  without  any  power  of  attraction  ;  as  the  most  insignificant 
and  the  most  to  be  dreaded  of  mortals,  yet  never  to  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment  ;  it  was  found  usefiil  to  assert,  that  the  admira- 
tion of  such  a  character  which  was  to  be  so  much  deprecated, 
did  not  in  fact  exist.     A  scandalous  story  had  been  told  of  the 
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inclinations  manifested  towards  this  worthless  personage  by  the 
crew  of  the  frigate  which  conveyed  him  to  Elba.  It  was  too 
true  and  undeniable,  that  the  officers  of  that  ship  had  listened  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter.  For  this  the  commanding  officer  had 
received  his  reward.  What  was  his  reception  at  home,  in  return 
for  having  bestowed  upon  an  acknowledged  Emperor  the  ho- 
nours of  sovereignty,  and  for  not  having  employed  those  tor- 
ments of  insult  by  which  the  fallen  monarch  might  feel  his  dig- 
nity to  be  dying,  it  would  be  little  to  the  credit  of  our  admiralty 
to  record. 

But  this  reception  was  not  judged  a  sufficient  punishment  ;  the 
mistaken  conduct  of  that  cajoled  though  gallant  officer  was  to  be 
publicly  arraigned,  and  a  channel  of  accusation  was  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  literary  journal,  devoted  usually  to  better  purposes, 
A  half  official  memoir  was  ushered  into  the  world,  compiled  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  partly  from  the  papers  of  the  mili- 
tary gentleman,  who,  from  his  residence  at  Elba,  was  a  judge 
more  competent,  but  I  now  think  hardly  so  fair  as  the  above- 
mentioned  midshipman  of  the  Undaunted,  and  who,  unless  his 
colouring  was  heightened  by  other  hands,  made  it  seems  the  dis- 
covery of  that  youth,  that  his  charge  was  nothing  above  the 
usual  run,  a  very  commonplace-minded  man,  imprudent  and  un- 
guarded to  an  excess,  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  in  love,  or 
war,  or  politics  ;  with  a  flux  of  talk  both  as  to  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  quite  unbecoming  and  incompatible  with  real  grandeur. 
Colonel  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  when  I  knew  him,  was  a  most  wor- 
thy, sensible  man  ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  being  accustomed 
to  Lord  Cathcart,  and  the  dignities  of  this  world,  he  was  as- 
tounded perhaps  at  first,  and  then  disgusted,  at  finding  so  much 
of  human  frailty,  of  the  weaknesses  of  common  life,  in  a  gene- 
ral and  a  sovereign.  The  colonel  might  have  been  but  little  sur- 
prised to  have  seen  him  shoot  a  grenadier  a  day.  There  would 
besides  have  been  more  of  dignity  in  guarding  such  a  Nero  ;  but 
to  find  that  his  prisoner  had  none  of  the  trappings  of  legitimate 
tyranny  ;  that  he  could  not  discover  one  trait  in  his  manner  or 
conversation  which  affected  or  gave  him  a  superiority  over  him- 
self; that  he  talked  freely  and  playfully  on  the  passages  of  his 
former  life,  and  sometimes  of  his  future  destination  and  even 
projects  ;  that  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  any  weakness  or 
error;  that  he  was,  in  short,  altogether  sucK  a  being  as  himself  j 
this  was  intolerable,  and  would  be  so  to  any  eye  accustomed  to 
contemplate  all  objects  at  a  certain  angle,  and  to  mistake  eleva- 
tion of  position  for  height  of  stature.  Had  Napoleon  been 
haughty,  morose,  reserved,  important,  and  pompous,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  recognize  and  appreciate  those  kingly  charac- 
teristics ;  and  to  have  foreseen  and  provided  against  an  eflSort  to 
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recover  his  crown.  I  was  not  therefore  much  astonished  to  hear 
and  read  the  judgment  formed  by  the  guardian  officer:  (diffi- 
cult as  it  was  to  reconcile  that  judgment,  to  my  mind  no  erro- 
neous, with  what  I  formerly  knew  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell  ;)   but 

1  was  truly  surprised  at  some  representations  contained  in  the 
journal  alluded  to,  which  I  knew  could  not  proceed  from  his 
pen,  as  they  furnished  the  most  extraordinary  example  extant  of 
that  species  of  writing  called  by  Voltaire  the  oeconomic  style,  or 
an  expedient  falsification  of  facts. 

The  sailors  of  the  Undaunted  frigate  are  stated  to  have  re- 
sisted all  that  cajolement  which  succeeded  with  the  officers  ;  and 
to  have  refused  a  gratuity  offered  them  at  disembarkation  bj'  the 
Emperor,  in  terms  both  rude  and  contemptuous — "  they  would 
take  none  of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  money."  Could  the  writer  of  the 
memoir  have  invented  both  the  refusal  and  the  speech?  He 
should  have  known  that  the  sailors  did  receive  about  four  hun- 
dred louis  d'ors  from  Napoleon  ;  and  that  the  boatswain,  in  iheir 
qame,  addressed  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  in  a  short  harangue, 
in  which  he  thanked  his  honour^  and  -wished  hhn  long  life  and 
prosperity  in  the  island  of  Elba^  and  better  hick  another  time. 
The  fact  is  notorious  to  every  man  on  board  the  frigate  at  the 
time  ;  as  to  the  fiction,  I  know  not  to  what  extent  it  has  been  be- 
lieved or  spread. 

I  should  not  have  mentioned  either  the  one  or  the  other,  had 
I  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  a  good  sample  of  the  dia- 
lectic employed  by  some  pretended  champions  of  the  church  and 
state.  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  label  this  pious  fraud,  as  Fra 
Paoli  did  his  dagger — stillo  della  sancta  chiesa. 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  not,  as  I  hear,  found  more  buyers 
nor  admirers  since  it  has  undertaken  to  write  down  Bonaparte, 
from  authentic  documents.  Twice  has  it  tried  its  hand  this  way; 
a  third  time  it  may  show  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  of  Italy,  of 
Austria,  of  Prussia,  of  Poland,  the  foundation  of  empires  and 
kingdoms,  fifty  victories,  a  thousand  monuments  of  laws,  and 
arts,  and  arms,  all  are  fictions,  unreal,  non-existent,  and  invent- 
ed, like  the  pretended  death  of  Charles  I.  by  the  jacobins  of 
France,  to  serve  the  purpose  and  animate  the  wicked  zeal  of  the 
enemies  of  the  true  Porphyrogeniti — the  legitimate  two  or  three 
for  whom  the  modern  many  were  made,  and  are  permitted  to 
exist.  The  triumph  of  these  gentlemen  was  at  its  height  :  the 
carcase  butchers  had  carved  out  the  nations  at  Vienna  ;  Lord 
Castlereagh  having  given  Saxony  to  Prussia,  Poland  to  Kussia, 
Italy  to  Austria,  Genoa  to  Savoy,  and  Hildeshcim  to  Hanover, 
was  returned  to  receive  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  British  parlia- 
ment.— Napoleon  reappears — the  stability  of  the  system  of  our 
great  statesman,  and  its  fitness  to  that  portion  of  Europe  called 
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France,  are  at  once  apparent,  by  the  resistance  offered  to  the  in- 
vader: but  his  lordship,  though  a  little  sick  and  hurt,  is  not 
abashed  :  he  speaks  for  four  hours,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  night,  indeed,  of  that  famous  speech  so  stuck  with  laughter 
as  was  never  goose  zuith  lard,^  as  Harrington  sa3's  of  my  Lord 
Epimonus-de-garriila^ s  harangue,  did  give  hopes  to  the  mali- 
cious. It  was  thought  impossible  that  the  patience  of  parliament 
should  any  longer  endure.  The  most  tried  members,  who,  da- 
ring a  long  course  of  court  complaisance,  had  never  slept  nor 
smiled  at  a  minister's  speech,  now  nodded  outright,  or  bore  their 
murmurs  to  the  club  :  Westminster-  hall  and  St.  James's-street 
were  vocal  to  the  complaints  even  of  the  humble  servaiits  of  the 
treasury.  The  most  devoted  followers  began  to  suspect  that  the 
character  which  one  accident  had  made  considerable,  another  ac- 
cident might  again  reduce  to  its  original  and  tried  insignificance. 
The  rats  were  looking  for  their  holes  :  some  said  they  had  begun 
to  run.  But  it  seems  this  house  is  not  yet  to  fall.  His  lordship 
has  declared  ^is  sitting  permanent  ;  and  having  that  immovability 
which  success  stamps  with  the  name  of  perseverance,  but  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  is  termed  obstinacy,  or  desperation, 
is  resolved  to  bet  hii  blue  ribbon  against  Napoleon's  crown. 
Now,  feeling  no  interest,  and  not  thinking  myself  involved  in 
the  playing  of  this  match  ;  being  convinced  likewise  that  the 
threatened  war  is  not,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  national, 
but  ministerial  ;  I  have  resolved  to  pursue  a  journey  which  I 
have  long  projected,  and  to  revisit  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  event 
which  has  driven  so  many  of  my  countrymen,  with  so  much 
speed  and  so  little  urgency,  from  that  capital.  I  have  still  hopes 
of  peace,  but  very  little.  A  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoa 
circulates  at  Brussels,  that  he  will  be  in  Paris  in  three  months  ; 
and  his  Grace  is  not  known  either  to  boast  or  to  threaten  often 
in  vain.  The  Prince  of  Orange  has  buckled  on  his  armour,  and 
has  forbidden  the  English  under  his  command  to  say  that  Bona- 
parte is  a  great  man.  By  some  accident,  no  one  talks  of  his 
father,  nor  seems  to  recollect  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  batch  of 
kings. 

His  majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  sound  not  yet 
familiar  to  Brussels,  where  the  garlands  are  yet  green  that  adorn- 
ed his  triumphal  entry.  The  town-house  and  some  few  houses 
in  the  park  are  hung  with  stripes  of  orange-bunting;  and  by  the 
edge  of  the  canal  leading  to  the  palace  of  Lachen  is  a  triumphal 
arch,  recording  the  reception  of  Guiielmus  Primus.  These  ma- 
chines, and  the  placard  of  that  article  of  the  Vienna  Congress  by 

•  Oceana,  p.  120. 
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which  the  Netherlanders  were  transferred  to  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau, are  the  only  evidences  that  put  you  in  mind  of  the  new  mo- 
narchy. If  you  mention  the  king,  they  ask  you  whether  you 
allude  to  the  old  Prince,  or  to  Louis  XVIII.  His  majesty  is 
very  kind  and  condescending: — he  received  a  ball  from  the  citi- 
zens' wives  the  other  day,  and  honoured  a  puppet  show,  I  speak 
literally,  with  his  presence.  Yesterday  he  was  at  the  theatre  : 
it  was  ill-lighted,  and  worse  attended  ;  not  a  person  of  apparent 
gentility  was  present,  to  greet  the  new  sovereign.  Some  thirty 
stood  up  in  the  pit  when  he  entered  ;  but  when  the  play  closed, 
every  body  moved  off  without  ceremony,  not  waiting  for  his  ma- 
jesty's exit.  The  roj'al  box  was  surmounted  with  a  paper  crown, 
like  that  of  Shakspeare's  Duke  of  York,  which  those  in  the 
upper  lodge  looked  as  if  inclined  to  clip  ;  and  the  tongues  of  the 
lions,  supporters  of  the  arms,  seemed  contrived  by  the  artist  to 
loll  out  at  the  bauble  above,  with  an  air  of  archness  not  justified 
by  heraldry  or  loyalty.  To  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  substan- 
tial shows  of  English  roj/alty,  the  state  of  the  Dutch  monarch 
cannot  but  appear  most  pitiful  ;  and  connected  with  the  very  ge- 
neral notion,  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  will  dissolve  at  the  first  thun- 
der of  the  French  cannon,  nothing  can  be  less  enviable  than  the 
condition  of  William  the  First — ridiculous  as  Bubb  Doddington 
on  his  late  peerage — a  young  king,  but  an  old  man. 

I  have  not  heard  it  even  surmised  that  the  Belgian  troops 
will  stand  true  to  their  allies,  in  case  the  French  should  be  for- 
tunate in  their  first  attacks  ;  such  an  opportunity  of  trying  their 
fidelity  was  not  certainly  contemplated  when  the  monarch-ma- 
kers of  Congress  first  created  this  kingdom,  to  satisfy  with  this 
bait  and  the  territory  of  Hildesheim  the  appetency  of  English 
ministers,  who  might  otherwise  have  easily  suspected  that  there 
had  been  nothing  paid  for  sacrificing  the  interests  of  Italians, 
Saxons,  Poles,  or»  in  their  own  language,  consolidating  the 
masses  of  the  three  mighty  monarchies,  so  necessary  for  the  ba- 
lance and  repose  of  the  European  world. 

The  general  disinclination  of  the  Belgians  to  their  union  with 
Holland  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  It  is  not  so  clear  that 
they  are  attached  to  France  :  but  it  is  no  less  certain  than  rea- 
sonable, that  they  would  prefer  annexation  to  any  power  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carry  the  war  into  a  foreign  territory,  instead 
of  fighting  for  their  own  borders.  The  old  oppression  of  Aus- 
tria would  be  forgotten,  in  consideration  of  such  an  advantage. 
There  are  certain  portions  of  the  world  which  seem  marked  out 
for  the  perpetual  theatre  of  wars  ;  and  the  quarrels  of  civilized 
Europe  have  for  ages  been  decided  in  Saxony,  in  the  northern 
portions  of  Italy,  ot-  in  the  Low  Countries. 
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But  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  does  not  reconcile  the  Flemish 
to  the  necessity,  at  present  apparent,  of  again  putting  in  their 
claim  to  this  fatal  distinction.  They  have  partaken  for  many- 
years  of  the  protected  integrity  of  the  French  empire  ;  and, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  demands  upon  their  population, 
or  their  wealth,  the  luxurious  abundance  of  their  fields  (the  gar- 
den of  Europe),  their  unnumbered  flocks  and  herds,  and  their 
thickly  scattered  villages  and  farms,  bear  witness  to  that  boasted 
inviolability.  They  suffered  little  by  the  retreating  or  invading 
armies  of  the  last  year  ;  and  the  rising  generation  look  forward 
with  horror  to  the  approaching  contest,  which,  for  the  first  time 
to  them,  must  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war.  The  occu- 
pation of  Belgium  by  France  was  supposed  to  be  the  necessary 
and  instant  consequence  of  Napoleon's  return.  The  day  was 
fixed  for  his  arrival  at  Brussels.  It  was  said  to  be  the  demand 
of  the  French  army  and  people,  and  the  desire  of  the  Belgians 
themselves. 

The  English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  assembled  in  haste  on 
the  frontiers,  are  now  in  daily  expectation  of  an  advance  fronsi 
the  French  ;  and  in  my  visit  to  Courtray,  Tournay,  and  Ath,  ;^ 
few  days  past,  I  found  the  military  arrangements  corresponding 
to  such  a  notion  :  the  towns  put  into  a  state  of  defence  to  resist 
2l  coup  de  main — bridges  broken  down — the  skuces  prepared  to 
be  cut — a  third  of  each  garrison  under  arms  all  night — and  or- 
ders given  to  retreat  towards  Oudenarde.  In  Brussels,  a  fortnight 
ago,  the  goods  of  English  tradesmen  were  hardly  offered  to  be 
taken  by  the  inhabitant  shopkeeper  at  a  fourth  of  their  value; 
so  sure  does  every  one  appear  to  be  of  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  the  certain  surrender  of  Belgium. 
I  know  that  our  military  and  diplomatic  staff  expect  an  instant 
attack.  It  will  be  seen  whether  we  have  made  any  guess  at  the 
intentions  of  Napoleon. 

The  Belgians,  then,  see  they  are  to  be  the  prize  first  fought  for; 
and  they  wish,  I  presume,  that  the  struggle  may  be  as  short  as 
possible.  As  to  any  attachment  to  their  good  king,  I  take  that 
to  be  out  of  the  question.  There  has  been  but  one  nation  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  notorious  for  loyalty  or  love  of  a 
sovereign,  as  such  ;  and  that  nation  has  long  repented  of  so 
mean  and  unreasonable  an  attachment.  Amongst  the  evils  of  an 
elective  monarchy,  the  most  prominent  is,  that  the  sovereign, 
generally  speaking,  must  be  agreeable  to  the  majority  only  of  the 
nation.  When  a  king  is  chosen  for,  instead  of  by,  them,  the 
inconvenience  of  discord  may  be  thought  to  be  removed;  since 
in  that  case  thpir  dislike  or  their  indifference  to  his  person  must 
be  unanimous  :  yet,  by  an  edict  of  yesterday,  the  Tth,  the  naticti- 
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al  militia,  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  population  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, is  called  out  to  fight  for  leur  bon  roi^ — that  is  to  say, 
the  sacrifice  of  lives  and  fortunes,  the  last  effort  of  despairing 
patriotism,  is  required  from  a  whole  nation,  to  justify  and  make 
good  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Vienna  statesmen,  who  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  them  over,  a  mute  and  unconsulted  stock, 
to  swell  the  subjects  of  a  hateful,  a  neighbouring,  a  rival,  and  a 
weaker  state» 
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Paris,  April — ,  1815. 

NO  obstacle  was  offered  to  prevent  my  arrival  at  this  capital. 
General  Dornberg,  at  Mons,  gave  me  a  passport  which  carried 
me  to  Valenciennes,  and  which  was  countersigned  at  that  place 
for  St.  Quentin,  where  the  commissary  of  police  again  counter- 
signed my  paper  for  Paris.  Valenciennes  had  lately  been  made 
a  head-quarters,  and  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  were  parading 
under  the  walls  as  I  entered  the  town.  An  officer  at  the  post  house 
informed  me,  that  the  Emperor's  horses  had  arrived  a  few  days 
ago.  The  same  precautions  have  been  taken,  I  since  learn,  in 
all  the  extremities  of  the  empire  ;  but  my  Lord  Fife  is  wrong  in 
stating,  as  I  see  by  the  English  papers  he  does,  that  the  Empe- 
ror must  have  left  Paris,  because  his  horses  had  been  ordered 
for  him  at  Compiègne.  His  lordship's  relays  were  also  bespo- 
ken eight  days  before  he  set  off;  so  that,  it  seems,  this  prudent 
preparation  is  not  confined  to  Napoleon.  Tricoloured  flags 
streamed  from  the  public  buildings,  and  the  windows  of  all  the 
houses,  in  the  frontier  towns;  and  this  evidence  of  the  return  of 
Napoleon  was  observable  in  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  as 
far  as  St.  Quentin;  from  which  place  it  appeared  to  me  more 
sparingly  displayed  :  the  church  steeples,  however,  were  every 
where  so  arrayed.  The  pass  given  to  me  at  Valenciennes,  by 
the  commissary  of  the  customs,  for  my  baggage,  had  a  permis- 
sion of  entry  into  the  kiiigdom  :  he  took  it  from  my  hand,  and 
scratching  out  that  word,  which  had  been  obsolete  for  three 
weeks,  wrote  onpire.  Eleven  months  ago  the  same  scratch  was 
made  for  me  at  Calais  across  the  imperial  designation  of  France- 
But  titles  change  liow  without  any  turn  of  nianners  ;  and  with 
the  exception  that  the  Jleurs  de  lys  have  disappeared  from  the 
newspapers  and  the  pats  of  butter,  I  find  here  but  little  outward 

*  Thfcirgood  king. 
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evidence  of  the  great  event  which  has  astonished  all  Europe, 
Like  the  hand  of  a  watch,  the  indication  of  the  movement  is  most 
apparent  at  some  distance  from  the  centre,  Four-and-twenty 
couriers  have  spread  the  convulsion  to  the  extremity  of  the  Rus- 
sian world — the  wall  of  China  feels  the  shock — but  Paris  is  tran- 
quil. A  citizen  of  London  or  Bristol,  the  course  of  whose  calm 
existence  the  commotions  of  a  corn  bill  are  sufficient  to  interrupt, 
has  little  conception  how  the  denizens  of  less  favoured  regions 
can  stand  uncrushed  amidst  the  fall  of  mightiest  monarchies» 
and  more  especially  how  the  current  of  domestic  and  social  joy 
can  glide  on,  unruffled  by  the  storms  that  darken  their  whole 
political  horizon.  The  Englishman,  put  into  a  position  of  danger, 
is  perhaps  the  most  undaunted  of  his  species  ;  but  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  town  besieged  indicate  to  his  eyes  an  indifference  to 
danger  more  than  can  be  expected  or  even  justified  in  man,  and 
an  habitual  compound  of  insensibility  and  levity,  which  he  is 
inclined  rather  to  wonder  at  than  admire.  He  would  not  know 
how  to  believe  that  on  the  eve  of  the  bombardment  of  Dresden 
there  was  a  ball  at  the  house  of  the  French  ambassador,  to  cele- 
brate the  fête  of  the  Queen  of  Saxony  :  yet  the  fact  was  so,  as  I 
heard  upon  the  spot  just  after  the  event;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
horse  of  a  carriage,  drawn  up  to  carry  one  of  the  company  from 
the  house  late  in  the  morning,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  shell  in 
the  court-yard,  of  the  same  house.  There  was  a  play  acted  at 
the  theatre  on  the  evening  after  the  battle,  when  the  suburbs  were 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  calami- 
ties of  twenty-five  years,  which  I  date  back  and  ascribe  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  crowned  heads  at  Pilnitz,  have  made  the  individ- 
uals upon  the  continent  familiar  with  scenes  of  blood.  They 
have  not,  perhaps,  become  braver,  but  they  have  learnt  habitually 
to  live,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  amidst  lightnings 
which  they  consider  as  distant  till  they  are  struck  by  them,  and 
the  least  terrible  of  which  would  appear  to  set  our  colder  sky  in  an 
unextinguishable  blaze*,  Tremblingly  alive  to  all  political  events, 
from  none  of  which  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  remote,  we  are 
astonished  at  their  unconcern  for  objects  which  would  call  all  our 
passions  into  play  :  but,  although  our  surprise  is  natural,  their 
coolness  and  indifference  are  but  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
their  position.  It  is  impossible  long  to  support  a  state  of  undi- 
minished apprehension  ;  and  when  dangers  become  frequent  and 
inevitable,  it  is  the  natural  resource  of  every  mind  to  avert  its 
regard  rather  than  to  fix  it  upon  the  object  of  alarm.  Former  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  citizens  of  the  continent  not  only  that 
civil  and  social  life  will  continue  their  course,  in  spite  of  the  fall 
of  dynasties  and  the  annihilation  of  armies,  but  that  their  own 
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individual  security  depends  chiefly  upon  inaction.  Tiîus  in^ 
terest  conspires  with  habit  to  diminish  their  solicitude  on  the 
most  important  public  events.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  un^- 
reasonable  to  condemn  what  we  call  the  levity  of  Frenchmen, 
and  that  calmness  under  calamities  which  we  conceive  should  be 
exchanged  for  the  settled  air  of  terror  or  discontent.  The  na- 
ture and  method  of  the  revolution,  or,  as  I  feel  inclined  to  call 
St,  the  restoration  which  has  just  taken  place,  are  such  as  ren- 
der this  placid  mien  less  extraordinary?  You  have  read  the  of- 
ficial account  of  the  progress  of  Napoleon  from  Cannes  to  Paris. 
From  every  thing  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  whole  detail  is 
true  to  the  letter.  The  Emperor  recovered  his  throne,  and 
travelled  to  his  capital  as  if  returning  from  his  country  seat-— 
*' /rom  the  Lacedemonian  TarentumJ** 

No  disturbance  of  any  kind  has  taken  place  in  Paris.  The 
accounts  in  the  English  News-papers,  which  would  make  it  ap- 
pear that  this  capital  is  as  on  the  day  of  the  Barricades,,  are 
known  by  those  on  the  .spot  to  be  most  ridiculous  and  malici- 
ous forgeries.  I  see  in  those  honourable  channels  of  ministeri- 
al falsehood  and  folly,  that  the  partisans  of  Napoleon  are  insul- 
ted in  the  streets,  and  ladies,  the  wives  of  generals,  torn  from 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  palace  by  the  mob,  for  wearing  im- 
perial purple  or  violet-coloured  robes-— that  strong  guards  sur- 
round the  Tuileries  and  patrol  the  streets-^that  the  Emperor 
never  sleeps  twice  in  the  same  bed~-never  shews  himself  with- 
out distrust  and  an  ill  reception,  and  takes  every  precaution 
against  assassination.  The  whole  is  untrue  from  beginning  to 
ends?~in vented  either  in  London  by  Mr.  de  Blacas  and  his  wor- 
thy stipendiary  of  the  Tvnes^  or  transmitted  from  hearsay  and 
the  reports  of  the  royalists  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  The  mis- 
information of  the  English  journals  may  well  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  continental  world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  their 
representations  of  the  state  of  things  in  France  and  Paris  with- 
out indignation  and  contempt,  particularly  such  of  them  as  are 
stamped  with  the  true  image  of  official  effrontery  :  but  what  can 
be  expected  from  men  who  take  as  much  pains  to  be  ignorant  and 
partinaciously  to  avert  all  facts  as  others  employ  to  obtain  a  fair 
statement  of  them?  A  Mons. — »-a  friend  of  the  Bourbons,  has 
been  lately  employed  in  the  north,  to  transmit  hopes  for  the  roy» 
51I  cause.  His  mission  comprehended  chiefly  the  Pas  de  Calais. 
His  information  stated,  '*  that  no  movements  were  to  be  expec- 
ted from  any  thing  he  had  seen  in  that  quarter  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  dynasty."  The  reply  of  his  masters  conveyed  to  him 
>*  a  dissatisfactory  reception  of  his  news  and  a  termination  of 
fois  niission,"     In  politics,  as  well  as  war,  it  hag  been  thought 
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allowable  and  wise  to  learn  from  an  enemy;  but  our  state  m  en 
will  not  be  taught  even  by  a  fellow  countryman  and  a  friend.  It 
is  well  known  even  in  England,  where  I  first  heard  it,  that  when 
Lord  Castlereagh  passed  through  Paris,  on  his  way  from  Vien- 
na, an  Englishman  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  from  a  residence 
of  some  months  in  that  city,  and  an  extensive  cothmunication 
with  the  better  informed  portion  of  society,  was  at  least  worth 
listening  to,  endeavoured  to  convey  to  his  lordship's  ear  some 
truths  relative  to  the  condition  of  France,  and  the  dangerous 
position  of  the  king.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  gave 
him  a  hearing,  but  being  told  of  the  increasing  discontent  of  the 
kingdom,  the  imprudence  of  the  royal  family,  the  officious 
treachery  of  the  ministers,  and  the  imminent,  the  almost  inevit- 
able ruin  of  the  restored  sovereign,  his  lordship  only  remarked, 
that  he  wondered  at  the  progress  which  the  king  had  made  in 
public  opinion.  Had  this  well  informed  person  been  believed, 
had  he  only  been  heard  with  attention,  a  hint,  a  remonstrance 
from  his  lordship  might  have  put  the  Bourbons  upon  their  guard— »- 
Louis  had  not  been  lost.  But,  accustomed  to  pick  politics  from 
the  partialities  of  corresponding  colonels  and  foreign  office  cy~ 
pherers,  the  English  minister  would  not  learn  any  thing  through 
an  irregular  channel  ;  he  scorned  to  receive  intelligence  from 
any  one  not  paid  nor  interested  to  deceive  him  ;  and  instead  of 
attending  to  the  truth,  conveyed,  perhaps,  a  little  in  the  dis- 
agreeable form  of  a  lesson,  he  preferred  to  hear  from  Mr.  de 
Blacas,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  popularity  of  the  French 
ministry  (particularly  of  the  grand  master  of  the  robes)  and  of 
the  king.  Thus  are  empires  lost.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  our  diplomatic  body  cannot  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  our  reigning  English  politi- 
cians. It  cannot  be  denied  that  any  English  cabinet  must  be 
exceedingly  embarrassed  in  thç  selection  of  their  foreign  agents, 
and  that,  from  the  necessity  of  silencing  the  importunity,  and 
satisfying  the  demands  of  those  possessed  of  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, they  may  run  an  even  chance  of  excluding  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  just,  true,  and  of  good  report  from  many  of 
our  embassies,  missions,  and  correspondencies.  Restricted  to 
a  choice  not  amongst  the  most  serviceable,  but  the  best  allied 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  ;  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at 
occasionally  discovering,  when  too  late,  that  some  of  their  pe- 
regrè  missi  have  dropped  the  mode  of  lying,  (allow  me  the 
literal  translation  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  Latin)  comprehended 
the  old  definition,  and  have  deceived  only  their  employers» 
*'  Vides  mi  jili  quam  parva  sapientia  regitur  mundusy^  was 

*  "  You  shall  see,  my  sod,  by  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed." 
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the  speech  oi  a  great  minister  to  his  travelling  son  ;  and  a 
young  Englishman  who  is  furnished  with  all  his  circular  letters 
from  Downing-street  is  likely  to  make  the  same  remark,  although 
the  civilities  he  may  receive  in  his  progress  will  naturally  make 
him  unwilling  to  point  the  apothegm  of  Oxienstern,  against  an 
individual  who  may  have  been  his  kind  acquaintance,  or  per- 
haps his  generous  host. 

I  own  to  you  that  I  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
seeing  lads,  whom  we  recollect  third-rate  scholars  of  fourth 
forms,  hurried  from  us  for  their  implastic  dullness,  figuring  in 
ostensible  stations  ;  but  you  must  confess  to  me  that  the  fact  is 
deplorable,  and  must  he  productive  of  the  worst  consequence  to 
the  national  interest. 

"With  such  inefficient  tools  it  is  not  then  very  likely  that  our 
government  should  be  celebrated  for  the  management  of  its 
foreign  relations  :  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  strange,  that  in  every 
court  of  Europe  English  diplomacy  shold  be  a  standing  jest,  nor 
that  every  archieve  should  be  filled  with  documents,  every 
political  circle  abound  with  good  stries,  not  at  all  redound- 
ing to  the  credit  of  British  sense  and  penetration.  We  have 
renewed  the  times  of  James  the  First,  when  that  excellent  prince 
was  so  profuse  of  his  missions,  that  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  as 
Howell  tells  us,  compared  his  hundred  thousand  ambassadors, 
and  put  them  in  the  scale,  with  the  hundred  thousand  red  her- 
rings of  Denmark,  and  the  hundred  thousand  cheeses  of  Hol- 
land. The  saloons  of  Vienna,  which  have  lately  seen  every  and 
each  of  our  living  ministers  after  his  kind,  still  tremble  with  an 
universal  titter,  and,  if  opportunity  should  serve,  the  laugh  may 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  trick  was  admi* 
rable  of  sending  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  interpose  his  name 
between  the  Metternichs,  the  Hardenbergs,  and  the  Razu- 
mowskis,  and  the  sinking  credit  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries. 
Pity,  however,  that  his  grace  had  not  declined  ;  he  might  have 
said,  in  the  words  of  Gregory  Nazianzen — Non  ego  cum  grui- 
bus  simul  anseribusque  sedebo  in  synodis.^  There  is  one  per- 
petual question  put  to  all  our  countrymen  in  this  place, — how 
can  the  English  be  so  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  in 
France?  they  can  hardly  be  weak  enough  to  believe  everything 
told  in  the  Austrian  Observer  or  the  Brussels  Gazette. 

I  Was,  indeed,  able  to  procure  a  clue  to  one  or  two  extraor- 
dinary reports  honoured  by  the  notice  and  belief  of  our  gazet- 
teers. An  English  woman  who  keeps  a  lodging-house  in  this 
town  informed  me  that  Lille  had  surrendered,  and  gone  over  with 

•  It  is  not  for  me  to  sit  in  congress  among  cranes  and  geese. 
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10,000  men  to  the  king,  whose  entry  into  Paris  was  fixed  for 
that  day  fortnight.  She  knew  it  for  certain- — it  was  known  at 
the  police,  the  chief  of  which  was  her  good  friend  :  she  had 
communications  with  a  person  at  St.  Maloes,  who  sent  her  ac- 
counts of  the  insurrections  in  Brittany,  and  received  in  return 
her  happy  intelligence.  It  was  useless  to  laugh  at  the  absur- 
dity of  the  tale,  which  is  now  to  be  seen,  with  several  corro- 
borative facts,  in  the  last  bundle  of  newspapers.  I  repeat,  then, 
that  there  is  no  disturbance  of  any  kind  at  Paris.  The  first  few 
days  of  my  arrival  there  was  a  collection  of  spectators  under  the 
windows  of  an  appartment,  at  which  Napoleon  occasionally 
showed  himself  to  the  people  amidst  loud  and  continual  ap- 
plause ;  but  the  Emperor  has  removed  to  the  Elysée  Napoléon, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  walk  in  the  gardens,  in  which  he  is  also 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  conferring  with  his  ministers  of 
state. 


LETTER  III. 

Farisy  April  24^, 

I  HAVE  seen  him  twice  :  the  first  time,  on  Sunday,  thé 
16th,  at  the  review  of  the  national  guards  ;  the  second  time,  at 
the  Français,  on  the  following  Friday,  April  21,  at  his  first 
visit  to  that  theatre  since  his  return.  Having  witnessed  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Bourbon  Princes  last  year  in  front  of  the  na- 
tional guard  and  the  same  theatre,  I  am  able  to  make  some 
comparison  between  the  two  receptions,  and  what  is  called  the 
popularity,  of  each  dynasty.  The  first  occasion  was  a  trial 
which  some  of  the  female  partizans  of  Napoleon  appeared  to 
dread.  A  rumour  had  gone  about  that  some  violence  would,  be 
attempted  against  the  Emperor's  person  by  the  republicans  on 
the  day  of  the  review.  Several  people  whispered  the  suspicion 
to  me,  and  added,  that  the  deed  was  to  be  done  by  a  female. 
The  time  naturally  selected  for  the  purpose  was  the  moment 
when  the  national  guards  were  to  be  all  under  arms,  as  that  body, 
whatever  may  be  their  politics,  would,  it  is  thought,  defend  their 
properties  and  the  peace  of  the  city,  rather  than  fly  to  the  re- 
VMige  of  any  individual  act.  I  was  in  the  apartments  in  the 
Tuileries,  allotted  to  Me  la  Reine  Hortense,  who  was  present 
at  one  of  the  windows,  together  with  some  ladies  of,  the  court. 

The  beautiful was  of  the  party  :  she  manifested  the  utmost 

Inquietude  ;  told  me  she  haxl  no  alarm  from  the  guards,  but  was 
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uneasy  at  the  appearance  of  several  people  in  p^ain  clothes^ 
crowding  round  the  steps  of  the  great  porch  of  the  palace,  where 
the  Emperor  was  to  mount  his  horse,:  however,  she  recovered 
herself,  and  seemed  to  forget  her  fears,  when  thç  discharges  of 
cannon  at  the  Invalids  announced  the  surrender  ojf  Marseilles, 
and  the  pacification  of  the  whole  empire.  By  half  past  one, 
twenty-four  battalions  of  the  guard  had  marched  into  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries.  There  were  no  troops  of  the  line  or  of 
the  Imperial  guard  under  arms  on  that  day,  but  there  were 
several  military  men  amongst  the  spectators  about  the  porch, 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  women,  and  of  the  above-mentioned 

persons,  apparently  of  the  lower  classes.    Your  friend 

and  myself  were,  I  think,  the  only  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes. 
"We  waited  silently,  and  for  some  time  at  the  window — the 
anxiety  of  the  ladies  was  renewed,  but  instantly  dissipated  by 
the  shouts  of  vive  P Empereur ^  which  announced  that  Napoleon 
was  on  horseback.  He  rode  off  to  the  left  of  the  line,  but  the 
approaching  shouts  told  that  he  was  returning.  An  officer  rode 
quickly  past  the  windows,  waving  his  sword  to  the  lines  to  fall 
back  a  little,  and  shortly  afterwards  followed  Napoleon  himself, 
"with  his  suit,  and  distinguished,  from  amidst  their  waving 
plumes  and  glittering  uniforms,  by  the  far  famed  unornamented 
hat,  and  his  simple  coat  and  single  star  and  cross.  He  canter- 
ed down  the  lines — as  he  passed  near  the  spot  at  which  I  had 
placed  myself  for  a  better  view,  he  suddenly  drew  up  and  spoke 
to  a  man  in  the  ranks  :  an  old  soldier  near  me  said  alloud,  with- 
out addressing  himself  to  any  one,  (the  tears  glistening  in  his 
eyes)  "  see  how  he  stops  to  read  the  petition  of  the  meanest  of 
his  army."  I  caught  repeated  glances  of  him  as  he  glided 
through  the  ranks,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  he  stopped  a 
short  time,  as  well  as  before  several  soldiers  in  the  line,  who 
held  out  petitions  for  his  acceptation.  His  progress  was  an- 
nounced from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right,  by  continued  ac- 
clamations. The  battalions  then  moved  nearer  towards  thé 
palace  in  close  order  ;  the  gates  in  front  of  the  triumphal  arch 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  remaining  twenty-four  battalions, 
marching  from  the  Place  du  Carousel  into  the  court,  j^re  in- 
spected in  the  same  manner  by  the  Emperor.  Afte^ards  a 
space  was  made  vacant  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  halrway  be- 
tween the  palace  and  the  triumphal  arch.  Napoleon  advanced 
thither  with  his  staff  drawn  round  behind  him.  A  large  body 
of  the  officers  of  the  national  guard  then  quitted  their  ranks  and 
rushed  towards  the  Emperor,  who  addressed  them  in  the  speech 
which  you  have  seen  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  17thj*  and  which 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  U 
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was  frequently  interrupted  by  shouts,  and  received  at  the  close, 
when  he  added,  "  vous  Jurez  enjin  de  tout  sacrifier  à  l'honneur 
et  à  r indépendance  de  la  France^^^  by  a  thousand  voices  ex- 
claming,  **  we  swear."  After  some  thronging  and  movements, 
the  Emperor  wheeled  round  into  an  open  space,  before  the  porch 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  put  himself  in  front  of  his  staff  to  re- 
view the  whole  body  of  the  troops,  who  prepared  to  pass  by  in 
columns  of  companies  :  two  officers  of  the  guard  were  kind 
enough  to  push  me  forwards  within  ten  paces  of  him  ;  many  of 
the  spectators  were  about  the  same  distance  from  him  on  his 
right  and  his  left,  whilst  a  whole  line  of  them  stood  opposite, 
j\ist  far  enough  to  allow  the  columns  to  march  between  them 
and  the  Emperor. — ^The  staff  were  behind  ;  Count  Lobau  was 
close  upon  his  left,  with  his  sword  drawn  :  scarcely  had  a 
regiment  passed,  when  he  suddenly  threw  his  foot  out  of  the 
stirrup,  and  coming  heavily  to  the  ground,  advanced  in  front 
of  his  horse,  which  was  led  off  by  an  aide-de-camp,  who  rush- 
ed forwards,  but  was  too  late  to  take  hold  of  his  stirrup.  The 
marshals  and  the  staff  dismounted,  except  count  Lobau.  A 
grenadier  of  the  guard,  without  arms,  stood  at  the  Emperor's 
left  hand,  a  little  behind  j  some  spectators  were  close  to  his 
right.  The  gendarmerie  on  horseback  took  but  little  pains  to 
keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  troops  were  two  hours 
passing  before  him  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time,  any  as- 
sassin, unless  disarmed  by  his  face  of  fascination,  might  have 
shot  or  even  stabbed  him.  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  who  found  him 
so  ordinary  a  being,  would  hardly  forgive  me  for  being  thus 
particular  in  the  description  of  my  first  sight  of  the  man,  who, 
without  my  taking  into  consideration  whether  he  be  *'  a  spirit 
of  health  or  goblin  damned,"  fixed  my  eyes,  and  filled  my 
imagination.  The  vast  palace  ot  kings  ;  the  moving  array  be- 
fore me  ;  the  deep  mass  of  flashing  arms  in  the  distance  j  the 
crowd  around,  the  apparatus  of  war  and  empire,  all  disappear- 
ed, and,  in  the  first  gaze  of  admiration,  1  saw  nothing  but  Na- 
poleon— the  single  individual,  to  destroy  whom  the  earth  was 
rising  in  arms  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Thames.  I  know  that  Ï 
never  should  have  beheld  him  with  delight  in  the  days  of  his 
despotism,  and  that  the  principal  charm  of  the  spectacle  arose 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  great  peril  to  be  encountered  by 
the  one  undaunted  mortal  before  my  eyes.  Let  me  say  also 
that  the  persuasion,  that  the  right  of  a  powerful  and  great  nar 
tion  to  choose  their  own  sovereign  was  to  Ipe  tried  in  his  person, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  wonderful  achievement,  by  which 
he  had  given  an  opportunity  to  decide  that  choice,  contributed 

*  Finally,  yoa,  swear  tb.saerifite  every  Uiùig  t©  the  honour  and  the  independence  of 

Fraifce. 
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in  no  small  degree  to  augment  my  satisfaction.     He  has  been 
of  late   often  seen  and  described  by  those  who  visited  him  at 
Elba.  I  can  only  say,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  me  like  any  of  his 
portraits,  except  that  one  in  the   saloon  of  the  palace  of  the 
legislative  body,  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  man  just  like  him.    His 
face  was  of  a  deadly  pale  ;  his  jaws  overhung,  but  not  so  much 
as  I  had  heard  ;  his  lips  thin,  but  partially  curled,  so  as  to  give 
to  his  mouth  an  inexpressible  sweetness.     He  had  the  habit  of 
retracting  the  lips,  and  apparently  chewing,  in  the  manner  obser- 
ved and  objected  to  in  our  great  actor,  Mr.  Kean.     His  hair 
ivas  of  a  dark  dusky  brown,  scattered  thinly  over  his  temples  : 
the  crown  of  his  head  was  bald.     One  of  the  names  of  affection 
given  him  of  late  by  his  soldiers  is  "  nptre  petit  tondu.^^  He  was 
not  fat  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  but  projected  considerably  in 
the  abdomen,  so  much  so,  that  his  linen  appeared  beneath  his 
waistcoat.     He   generally  stood  with  his  hands  knit  behind  or 
folded  before  him,  but  sometimes  unfolded  them  :  played  with 
his  nose  ;  took  snuft  three   or  four  times,  and   looked   at  his 
watch.'    He  seemed  to  have  a  labouring  in  his  chest,  sighing  or 
swallowing   his  spittle.     He   very  seldom  spoke,  but  when  he 
did,  smiled,  in  some  sort,  agreeably.     He  looked  about  him, 
not  knitting  but  joining  his  eye-brows,  as  if  to  see  more  minutely^ 
and  went  through  the  whole  tedious  ceremony  with  an  air  of  se- 
date impatience.     As  the  front  columns  of  each  regiment  pass- 
ed him,  he  lifted  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand  quickly  to  his 
hat,  to  return  the  salute,  but  did  not  move  either  his  hat  or  his 
head.     As  the  regiments  advanced,  they  shouted,  some  loudly, 
some  feebly,  **  vive  PEmpereur^^  and  many  soldiers  ran  out  of 
their  ranks  with  petitions,  which  were  taken  by  the  grenadier  on 
the  Emperor's  left  hand  :  once  or  twice,  the  petitioner,  afraid 
to  quit  his  rank,  was  near  losing  his  opportunity,  when  Napo- 
leon beckoned  to  the  grenadier  to  step  forward  and   take  his 
paper.     A  little  child,  in  true  French  taste,  tricked  out  in  re- 
gimentals, marched  before  one  of  the  bands,  and  a  general  laugh 
ensued.     Napoleon  contrived  to  talk  to  some  one  behind  him  at 
that  moment,  that  the  ridicule  might  not  reach  nor  be  partaken 
by  him.     A  second  child,  however,  of  six  years  old  perhaps, 
dressed  out  with  a  beard  like  a  pioneer,  marching  in  front  of  a 
regiment,  strode  directly  up  to  him   with  a  petition  on  the  end 
of  a  battle-axe,  which  the  Emperor  took  and  read  very  com- 
placently.    Shortly  after  an  ill  looking-fellow,  in  a  half  suit  of 
regimentals,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  ran  from  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  opposite  or  from  amidst  the  national  guards,  I  could 
not  see  which,  and  rushed  directly  towards  the  Emperor.     He 
was  within  arm's  length,  when  the  grenadier  on  the  left  and  an 
officer  jumped  forwards,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  pushed 
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lîîm  farther  baclc.  Napoleon  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  body; 
not  a  line,  not  a  shade  of  his  face,  shifted  for  an  instant.  Per- 
fectly unstartled,  he  beckoned  the  soldiers  to  let  loose  their  pri- 
soner ;  and  the  poor  fellow,  approaching  so  close  as  almost  to 
touch  his  person  in  front,  talked  to  him  for  some  time  with  eager 
gestures,  and  his  hand  on  his  heart.  The  Emperor  heard  him 
without  interruption,  and  then  gave  him  an  answer,  which  sent 
him  away  apparently  much  satisfied  with  his  audience.  I  see 
Napoleon  at  this  moment.  The  unruffled  calmness  of  his  coun- 
tenance, at  the  first  movement  of  the  soldier,  relaxing  softly 
into  a  look  of  attention  and  of  kindness,  will  never  be  erased  from 
my  memory.  We  are  not  stocks,  nor  stones,  nor  Tories.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  on  recovering  from  my  first  sur- 
prise I  found  my  eyes  somewhat  moistened  ;  a  weakness  that 
never  fails  to  overpower  some  persons,  when  alone  and  unre- 
strained by  ridicule,  at  the  perusal  of  any  trait  of  unmixed 
heroism,  especially  of  that  undaunted  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  ' 
formed  and  finished  the  master-spirits  of  antiquity. 

During  the  review,  hearing  a  movement  amongst  his  staff,  he 
turned  round,  and  seeing  that  it  arose  from  a  very  pretty  country- 
woman of  ours,  whom  one  of  his  aid-de-camps  was  placing  near 
him,  replied  to  her  curtsies  with  a  very  low  bow. 

The  last  regiment  of  the  national  guards  was  followed  by 
ninety  boys  of  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  who  came  rushing  by, 
shouting,  and  running,  many  of  them  out  of  their  ranks,  with 
petitions.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Napoleon  seemed  delighted  ; 
he  opened  his  mouth  almost  to  a  laugh,  and  turned  round  to  his 
attendants  on  the  right  and  left  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction. 
These  youths  wished  to  fight  the  last  year  at  the  defence  of 
Paris,  and  they  are  now  again  enrolled.  The  school-boys 
throughout  France  are  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  Empe- 
ror, who  has  perfected  that  system  of  military  education,  of 
which  it  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  him  the  in- 
ventor. The  schools  in  France  were  to  a  certain  degree  always 
intended  to  be  nurseries  of  the  army.  They  owe  their  amelior^ 
ation,  and  adaptation  to  this  great  object,  originating  in  the 
genius  of  the  people,  rather  than  any  bent  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual, to  the  efforts  of  the  republicans,  followed  up  by  those 
of  Napoleon.  All  the  young  men,  with  the  exception  of  those 
amongst  the  debauched  representatives  of  the  noble  houses, 
whose  hopes  were  revived  during  the  restoration,  are  in  favour 
of  Napoleon,  at  least  of  the  new  order  of  things,  in  opposition 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  class  of 
men  wanting  in  France,  and  supposed  to  have  been  melted  down 
in  the  war,  are  those  of  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  there  is  a 
fine  rising  generation,  and  that  decidedly  against  the  royal  cause. 
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Silver  hairs  are  suspected  by  the  new  court;  one  of  whom  talk-- 
ing  to  me  one  day,  and  seeing  an  old  gentleman  come  in,  in- 
stantly changed  the  conversation  from  politics,  observing,  in 
broken  English,  **  Say  no  more  ;  you  guess  what  his  opinions 
are  by  the  colour  of  his  hair." 

Immediately  after  the  boys  of  the  Lyceum  had  passed,  he  re- 
tired to  the  palace,  ran  quickly,  after  his  fashion,  up  stairs,  and 
received  his  court.  They  were  chiefly  military  men,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute.  Amongst  the  former  I  saw  a  general  of 
brigade,  whose  complexion  would  have  secured  him  against 
advancement  in  the  anny,  and  admission  into  the  court,  of  any 
of  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Christendom, — -he  was  a  negro. 

The  reception  given  to  Napoleon  on  this  dreaded  day  was 
Certainly  of  a  mixed  kind.  The  national  guards,  all  of  them 
shopkeepers,  and  who  have  been  great  gainers  by  the  short  peace, 
consider  the  return  of  Napoleon  as  the  signal  of  war  ;  they  did 
not,  therefoi-e,  hail  him  universally  nor  very  loudly.  Some  regi- , 
ments,  however,  shouted  loud  and  long,  and  raised  their  caps 
on  their  bayonets  ;  and  this  enthusiasm,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
be  expressed  by  all  these  armed  citizens,  if  they  had  as  good  a 
chance  of  a  state  of  peace  under  the  Emperor  as  under  another 
government  ;  for  they  all  cling  to  his  palaces,  his  walks,  his 
galleries,  his  columns,  his  triumphal  arches,  his  bridges,  foun- 
tains, and  quays,  and  all  the  imperial  embellishments  of  the 
capital  :  and,  also,  they  all  lament,  where  they  do  not  hate,  the 
imprudence  of  the  royal  family  and  the  advisers  of  the  king, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  never  heard  a  single  attempt  to 
deny  or  to  defend. 

The  Sunday  before  this  scene  Napoleon  reviewed  the  imperi- 
al guard,  when,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  the  gratification  on 
both  sides  was  more  apparent  and  more  pure.  The  soldiers 
gave  a  loose  to  their  delight,  and  the  Emperor  to  his  satisfac- 
tion at  their  joy  :  he  kissed  the  eagles  of  his  Elbese  guard.  The 
lady  before  alluded  to  informed  me,  that  being  close  to  him, 
she  saw  his  eyes  glisten  with  joy,  and  heard  him  say,  as  he  was 
looking  at  the  grenadiers  in  front,  to  Marshal  Bertrand—"  ety 
ils  ne  voudraient  pas  se  servir  de  tels  gens — quels  bétes  /.'"*  al- 
luding to  the  conduct  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  with  a  reference 
to  this  magnificent  corps. 

As  to  Napoleon's  reception  at  the  Français^  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  joy  by  which  he  was  hailed.  The  house 
was  choaked  with  spectators,  who  crowded  into  the  orchestra. 
The  play  was  Hector.  Previously  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
the  airs  of  La  Victoire  and  the  Marseillaise  were  called  for,  and 

'^  "And  they  did  not  wish  to  be  çerved  by  such  a  retinue— what  beasts!!" 
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performed  amidst  thunders  of  applause,  the  spectators  joining 
in  the  burden  of  the  song.  An  actor  of  the  Feydeau  rose  in  the 
balcony  and  sung  some  occasional  words  to  the  Marseillaise, 
which  were  received  in  raptures,  and  accompanied  by  the  whole 
house  at  the  end  of  each  verse.  The  enthusiasm  was  at  its  ut- 
most pitch.  Napoleon  entered  at  the  third  scene.  The  whole 
mass  rose,  with  a  shout  which  still  thunders  in  my  ears.  The 
vives  continued  till  the  Emperor,  after  bowing  to  the  right  and 
left,  had  seated  himself,  and  the  play  was  recommenced.  The 
audience  received  every  speech  which  had  the  least  reference  to 
their  returned  hero  with  unnumbered  plaudits.  The  words 
*^  enfin  il  reparoit^"*  and  "  c'était  lui^'' — Achille^  raised  the  whole 
parterre,  and  interrupted  the  actor  for  some  moments.  Napo- 
leon was  very  attentive  :  whilst  I  saw  him,  he  spoke  to  none  of 
those  who  stood  behind  him,  nor  returned  the  compliments  of 
the  audience  :  he  withdrew  suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
without  any  notice  or  obeisance,  so  that  the  multitude  had  hard- 
ly time  to  salute  him  with  a  short  shout.  As  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, I  saw  the  Bourbon  princes  received,  for  the  first  time,  iu 
the  same  place  last  year.  Their  greeting  will  bear  no  compa- 
rison with  that  of  Napoleon,  nor  will  any  of  those  accorded  to 
the  heroes  of  the  very  many  ceremonies  I  have  witnessed  in 
the  course  of  my  life.  Mr.  Talma  played  Hector  in  his  usual 
powerful  style,  and  having  mentioned  the  name  of  this  great 
actor,  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  story  I  heard  from  him,  which 
shews  that  Napoleon  has  some  ability  in  turning  a  kind  compli- 
ment. At  the  first  meeting  between  the  Emperor  and  actor 
since  the  return  from  Elba,  the  former,  addressing  him  with  his 
usual  familiarity,  said,  "so.  Talma,  Chateaubriand  says  that 
you  gave  me  lessons  how  to  act  the  Emperor  :  I  take  his  hint  as 
a  compliment,  for  it  shev/s  I  must  at  least  have  played  my  part 
well."  _ 

The  intimacy  between  the  master  and  the  scholar  has  been  of 
long  standing:  the  reputation  of  the  former  was  established 
when  the  latter  was  scarcely  known,  and  the  young  officer  ac- 
cepted of  admissions  for  the  theatre  from  his  acquaintance.  At 
that  time  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  two  friends, 
together  with  that  of  a  third  person,  a  Mr.  Le  Noire,  afterwards 
a  general,  was  the  relation  of  stories  of  ghosts  and  old  castles, 
into  which  (the  candles  being  extinguished)  the  future  conquer- 
or of  Europe  entered  with  all  his  heart,  and  was  seriously  of- 
fended when  his  companions  interrupted  him  by  tripping  up  his 
chair,  shaking  the  table,  or  any  other  practical  pleasantry.  It 
may  be  of  more  importance  to  add,  that  Napoleon  has  never 

*  At  last  he  has  re-appeared — ^it  is  he— -AchiHes. 
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dropped  the  intimacy  of  his  former  histrionic  patroft,  Hor  failed 
to  remember  the  free  admissions  and  repay  his  present  exertions 
by  an  unlimited  credit  on  the  imperial  purse.  The  royal  vice 
of  ingratitude  finds  no  place  in  the  bosom  of  an  usurper  ;  this 
baseness  belongs  to  such  as  are  born  kings.  There  is  some- 
thing magical  in  that  power  of  personal  attachment,  which  is 
proved  by  a  thousand  notorious  facts  to  belong  to  this  extraor- 
dinary man  î  and  never  had  one  who  wore  a  crown  so  many 
friends,  nor  retained  them  so  long. 


LETTER  IV. 


FariSf  ^pril  27» 


I  SEE  that  the  politicians  of  England  still  choose  to  con- 
sider the  dethronement  of  Louis  as  the  effect  of  a  sudden  act 
of  daring  violence  and  deep  laid  treason,  and  to  bewail  the  lot 
of  seven  and  twenty  millions  of  honest  men,  who  have  been  thus 
transferred  from  the  paternal  sway  of  the  best  of  princes  to  the 
iron  yoke  of  a  military  despot.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
French  are  themselves  almost  as  good  judges  of  their  own  po- 
sition as  the  politicians  of  England,  and  that  the  reason  why  they 
have  submitted  to  this  fatal  change  of  masters  is,  that  they  have 
other  opinions  than  their  rival  neighbours  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  late  revolution. 

The  manner  in  which  the  imperial  throne  has  been  recovered 
made  me,  even  whilst  in  England,  suspicious  that  the  stories  of 
the  treason  and  preparatory  schemes,  by  which  the  design  of  the 
ex-emperor  was  made  feasible  and  finally  brought  to  bear,  were 
devoid,  for  the  most  part,  of  foundation;  invented  by  those 
friends  of  the  Bourbons  who  were  unwilling  to  attribute  the  fall 
of  Louis  to  his  imprudence  and  their  own  misconduct  ;  and  be- 
lieved by  such  as,  in  spite  of  all  historical  deduction,  are  deter- 
mined to  seek  the  origin  of  every  great  event  in  deep-laid  and 
widely-organised  combinations.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there 
is  still  a  considerable  mystery  hanging  over  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  wonderful  ex- 
ploit, and  that  no  one  appears  to  know  at  Paris  how  far  the 
secret  was  originally  spread,  or  to  what  extent  any  previous 
conspiracy  might  fairly  be  said  to  prevail.  Having  taken,  how- 
ever, considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  am  come  into 
that  persuasion  which  prevails  most  generally  amongst  those  who 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  informed  î  which  is,  that 
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there  was  no  corresponding  scheme  laid  at  Paris  for  this  re- 
storation, and  that  the  whole  project  and  execution  are  to  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  daring  determination  of  Napoleon  himself 
to  recover  his  crown,  most  happily  coinciding  with  the  actual 
condition  and  general  feeling  of  France.  What  was  that  condition 
and  that  general  feeling,  it  is  likely  that  the  exile  at  Elba  well 
knew.  He  might  be  informed  of  this  even  by  the  public  papers, 
had  he  not  been  possessed  of  correspondents  at  Paris  and  agents 
at  Naples»  But  what  I  mean  to  assert  is,  that  there  was  na 
conspiracy  in  France  corresponding  with  the  disembarkation  at 
Cannes.  The  Grand  Marshal  Bertrand,  the  preux  chevalier 
of  Europe,  gave  his  word  and  honour  to  an  English  gentleman 
only  yesterday,  that  no  such  conspiracy  existed  ;  and  that  three 
weeks  before  their  quitting  Elba  not  the  least  idea  was  enter- 
tained of  the  design.     The  Emperor  himself,  whose  assurance 

you  may  receive  with  suspicion,  told  Mr.  S as  much,  in 

a  conversation  he  had  with  him  in  the  garden  of  the  Elysée, 
and,  on  being  complimented  on  the  performance  of  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  his  actions,  he  said,  "  No,  it  was  easier  than  you 
thihk  ;  my  only  merit  was  making  a  good  guess  as  to  the  actu- 
al situation  of  France."  I  have  been  assured  from  one  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  affair,  that  even  the  movement  of 
D'Erlon  and  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  was  originally  contrived  in- 
dependently of  the  landing  at  Cannes,  although  the  coincidence 
of  time  made  it  subsidiary  to  that  effort.  The  original  scheme 
was,  to  create  an  insurrection  among  the  troops.  Desnouettes 
was  to  have  galloped  through  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  proclaiming  the  republic  and  the  downfal  of  the  Bour- 
bons, who  were  to  have  been  arrested,  and,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, destroyed.  It  is  certain  that  many  thousand  papers  were 
distributed  at  the  beginning  of  March,  stating  that  the  king  would 
fall,  and  the  republic  be  established  ;  even  a  date  was  fixed  for  this 
great  event,  the  16th  of  March.  You  will  recollect,  that  during 
the  last  Christmas  there  was  an  apprehension  of  some  treasonable 
designs,  and  that  the  guards  were  doubled  in  Paris.  With  these 
movements  Napoleon  could  have  no  connection.  Indeed,  I  know 
that  he  heard  the  first  account  of  them  from  an  English  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  mine,  at  Elba.  It  is  currently  reported  here, 
that  the  Emperor  has  complained  to  Fouché,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  in  France,  being  prematurely  brought  to  a  head, 
obliged  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  feeling  three 
months  sooner  than  he  should  have  wished,  and  whilst  the 
armies  of  the  allies  were  still  in  a  position  to  recommence  opera- 
tions against  France.  In  England,  Marshal  Soult  is  supposed, 
to  have  been  deeply  concerned,  and  to  have  assisted  materially 
in  the  plot.  I  learn  here,  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  officer  had 
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some  scheme  for  his  own  aggrandisement  ;  and  that  he  took  n» 
pains  to  diminish  the  discontents  of  the  soldier}',  who,  he  was 
in  hopes,  might  be  induced,  in  case  of  actual  insurrection,  to 
make  choice  of  a  general  so  well  known  as  himself.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  has  not  as  yet  been  received  at  the  Emperor's 
court,  although  it  is  thought  that  he  is  finally  to  have  some 
great  employ.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  ti-eated  during  the 
last  days  of  the  king's  reign,  notwithstanding  that,  it  throws  sus- 
picion on  his  intentions,  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  nothing  could 
oe  decidedly  proved  against  him. 

The  treason  of  Marshal  Ney  was  not  in  consequence  of  any- 
preconcerted  scheme.  The  marshal,  when  he  left  Louis,  had 
not  any  intention  of  betraying  him  ;  nor  did  he  adopt  the 
line  of  conduct  so  justly  condemned,  until  he  found  the  troops 
at  Lons  le  Saulnier  had  determined  upon  joining  the  Emperor  : 
when  they  were  ordered  by  him  on  the  parade  to  march  against 
Napoleon,  they  replied  by  shouts  of  laughter  and  cries  of  vive 
f  Empereur.  Nevertheless,  the  marshal  had  actually  made  every 
disposition  for  a  movement  against  his  ancient  master.^  He  was 
weak  enough  not  to  do  the  only  thing  left  for  an  honourable 
man  :  instead  of  returning  to  Paris  with  the  news,  he  marched 
with  the  revolted  army,  and  has  branded  his  name  with  an  in- 
famy that  even  the  success  of  his  cause  has  failed  to  obliterate. 
He  has  no  ostensible  employ  at  the  Emperor's  court,  excepting 
a  military  command  ;  and  although  he  is  known  to  be  a  very- 
brave  man,  and  has  the  character  of  a  very  weak  one,  is  re- 
garded by  all  parties  as  a  disreputable  acquaintance.  In  Londoa 
language,  "  he  is  cut,"  and  his  name  and  crime  have  furnished 
a  pun  for  the  Parisian  wits,  who  say  of  his  treachery,  "  il  faut 
être  né  pour  ca."t  Colonel  Henry  Labedoyere  went  over  with 
his  regiment  to  Napoleon  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and, 
as  I  know  from  the  officer  of  Napoleon's  suite  who  received  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  coming,  without  the  least  previous  inti- 
mation being  conveyed  to  the  Emperor.  In  short,  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  the  time,  place,  circumstances,  or  names,  con- 
nected with  any  conspiracy  to  favour  the  landing  at  Cannes, 
and  I  conceive  that  all  suspicion  of  correspondence  with  that  at- 
tempt will  be  reduced,'  at  last,  to  the  discontent  circulated  ra- 
ther freely  in  certain  saloons  at  Paris,  amongst  the  relations 
and  known  adherents  of  the  former  iinperial  court.  To  my 
mind,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  facility 

*  I  learnt  this  afterwaixls  on  the  spot  from  an  Englishman,  settled  as  a  commis- 
saiy  at  Dole,  who  received  the  marshal's  orders.  This,  written  long  before  his  tria!» 
has  been  proved  by  the  detail  of  that  event. 

t  Litterally — "  it  is  necessary  to  be  born  for  that  :— hy  way  of  puU— **  it  is  nc- 
çessRi7  to  be  J^cy  for  that." 
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with  which  it  was  executed,  which  induce  some  people  to  look 
upon  the  restoration  as  the  effect  of  a  plot  laid  at  Paris,  and 
branching  out  in  a  thousand  ramifications  into  the  provinces, 
are  presumptive  proofs,  that,  when  Napoleon  quitted  the  isle  of 
Elba,  he  was  aware  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  his 
reception,  and  that  all  he  had  to  trust  to  was  his  own  activity  and 
resolution,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  both 
with  the  army  and  the  people.  The  refusal  of  the  garrison  of 
Antibes  to  join  him  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  defection  of  the 
other  troops,  afterwards,  was  not  preconcerted,  but  merely  the 
effect  of  a  spontaneous  preference  of  their  ancient  chief  to  their 
new  master.  It  is  true  that  the  soldiers  had  preserved  their 
tri-coloured  cockade,  as  also  that  the  violet,  at  Paris,  was  af- 
terwards said  to  be  the  sign  adopted  by  the  partisans  of  the  im- 
perial government.  It  it  no  less  a  fact  that  Napoleon,  in  his 
conversations  at  Elba,  talked  vaguely  of  remounting  the  throne 
of  France  ;  but  these  things  only  prove  that  a  portion  of  the 
French  nation  had  a  persuasion  that  the  reign  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  could  not  be  durable,  and  that  the  Emperor  indulged 
the  same  notion  :  they  do  not  prove  any  conspiracy  in  France, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  second  the  landing  at  Cannes. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  not  more  than  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously to  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  on  the  coast,  some  effort  had 
been  made,  and  discovered,  to  prepare  the  garrison  of  Antibes 
for  that  event;  and  that  Mr.  de  Bouthilliers,  prefect  of  the 
Var,  transmitted  a  communication  upon  that  subject  to  the  Ab- 
be Montesquiou,  minister  of  the  interior,  who  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  information.  The  story  was  told  me  in  England, 
and  confirmed  to  me  the  other  day  in  Flanders,  by  an  English 
officer,  to  whom  the  Duke  de  Berri  had  imparted  the  fact,  add- 
ing, that  the  letter  from  the  prefect  had  been  found  unopened 
on  Montesquiou's  table  three  weeks  after  its  receipt.  Some 
agents  and  transactions  in  Italy,  previously  to  the  landing,  are 
now  said  to  have  been  discovered  three  months  ago,  by  a  British 
consul  resident  at  one  of  the  Italian  ports.  This  fact,  if  true, 
may  only  go  to  prove  the  borrowing  of  money,  or  an  attempt  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  coii- 
tinent.  No  conspiracy  will  ever  be  proved,  for  no  conspiracy  evei 
existed.*  To  what,  then,  attribute  the  precipitate  fall  of  the 
king?  Not  to  his  own  personal  imbecility,  for  the  weakest  so- 
vereign would  have  found  one  friend  ;— ^-not  to  the  magic  name 
of  Napoleon,  for  that  could  not  have  subdued  the  honest  and  th.- 
brave,  united  in  an  honourable  cause  ! — ^not  even  to  any  decidea 

•  Since  the  restoration  of  Low»  a  pamphlet  has  been  written  to  prove  il^  but  It 
has  not  adduced  a  smgle  fact. 
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choice  arising  from  gratitude  or  affection  for  their  former  mo- 
narch, for  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  Let  me  ask,  whe- 
ther you  think  that  Napoleon  solved  the  question  in  his  speech  to 
the  national  guards  ? — "  The  royal  throne  was  not  suitable  for 
France.  It  gave  to  the  people  no  security  for  their  most  pre- 
cious interrsts.  It  had  been  imposed  by  a  foreign  power.  Had 
it  existed,  it  would  have  been  a  monument  of  misfortune  and  of 
disgrace." — The  comment  upon  which  assertion,  as  delivered  to 
me  by  an  imperiahst,  who  has,  however,  a  character  of  impar- 
tiality, I  proceed  to  communicate.  *  The  people,  sensible  that 
they  were  in  no  way  interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  throne, 
as  might  be  expected,  did  nothing  to  defend  it  ;  and  regarding 
the  daring  attempt  of  a  man,  who  united  so  many  personal  ad- 
vantages to  what  they  esteemed  a  national  cause,  as  the  most 
decisive  means  of  putting  the  royal  authority  to  the  test,  they  de- 
termined at  least  to  remain  inactive,  until  the  question  should  be 
fairly  tried  between  the  respective  armed  force  of  each  party. 
Thus  was  Napoleon  suffered  to  invade  a  kingdom  in  a  carriage, 
"When  they  found  that  the  royal  army  assembled  only  to  join  the 
invader — that  the  enthroned  princes  could  hardly  retreat  so 
rapidly  as  the  exciled  usurper  advanced — that  the  household 
troops,  the  last  hope  of  Louis,  had  melted  away  before  the  mu- 
sic of  the  imperial  guard — that  the  king  himself,  despaMng  of 
his  cause  and  his  country,  had  retired  from  his  throrvé— -  was 
natural  that  they  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  declare  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  restored  sovereign,  now  left  without  a  compe- 
titor. When  their  brothers  of  the  capital,  those  who  had  shar- 
ed the  favours  of  the  king,  who  partook  of  his  wealth  and  ho- 
nour, who  bore  his  arms,  had  not  lifted  a  hand  in  his  defence, 
were  the  provinces  to  support  a  cause  already  lost  ?  The  onljr 
resistance  made  for  the  Bourbons,  by  the  Duke  of  Angoulême, 
soon  subsided,  when  the  troops  under  his  command  were  in- 
formed of  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  capital  by  Napoleon  ; 
when  they  recognized  the  restored  energy  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  the  efforts  of  Grouchy  ;  and  moreover,  when  they  saw 
-V  intercepted  letters  by  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  An- 
gouicme  had  written  for  Spanish  troops  to  assist  in  quelling  the 
insurrection.  Those  letters  destroyed  the  only  chance,  small  as 
it  was,  of  making  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  the  cause  of  the 
people  in  the  south.  The  attempt  to  call  down  a  foreign  and 
lerocious  military  upon  France  awakened,  in  an  instant,  all  the 
feelings  of  indignation  attached  to  the  Bourbon  princes,  and, 
more  particularly,  to  that  branch  of  the  family  supposed  most 
alienated  from  the  sentiments  and  unacquainted  with  the  intér- 
êt of  the  country.     There  is  a  story  current  here,  that  the  du?- 
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chess,  when  at  Bourdeaux,  and  hearing  the  proposals  of  some  of- 
ficers in  reference  to  the  royal  cause,  exclaimed — "  plus  de  vos 
belles  paroles  !  messieurs^  je  veux  du  sang  ;''''^  and  that  the  speech, 
being  repeated  to  Napoleon,  made  him  say  that  the  princess  was 
the  only  man  of  the  family.  Indeed  her  conduct  has  obtained  her  at 
Paris,  amongst  the  royalists,  the  name  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  1815: 
*  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  her  energy  in  her  own  cause 
should  obtain  her  the  affection  of  those  who  were  to  suffer  by 
its  success  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  her  demand  for  blood  should 
endear  her  to  those  from  whom  it  was  to  flow  ;' — so  far  said  my 
imperialist.  The  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  duchess's 
letter  to  Spain  was  as  might  be  expected.  The  royal  army  of 
about  eight  thousand  had  been  successful  at  Lauriol  against  Gene- 
ral Debelle,  had  forced  the  Isère,  and  was  in  march  towards  Ly- 
ons. It  consisted  of  the  10th  regiment  of!  the  line,  the  1st  fore iga 
regiment,  the  14th  cavalry  chasseurs,  the  83d  regiment  of  the 
line,  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  regularly  organized  battalions  of 
the  national  g«jard  and  royal  volunteers.  Lyons  was  in  no  state 
of  defence,  having  a  garrison  of  little  more  three  hundred  sol- 
diers. General  Grouchy  could  immediately  oppose  only  the 
6th  regiment  of  the  line  to  the  duke,  and  order  the  58th  regi- 
ment to  be  sent  to  join  him  in  haste.  But  the  force  which  he 
employed  against  the  regular  troops  of  this  prince  was  the  peo- 
ple. Hf'  declared  Lyons  in  a  state  of  siege — he  armed  the  faux- 
bour'  -he. made  an  appeal  to  the  surrounding  population.  It 
is  said,  I  see,  in  the  English  papers,  that  this  great  town  is 
decidedly  royalist  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  inhabitants  tore  up  the 
flag-stones  to  oppose  the  royal  army,  the  national  guards  crowd- 
ed to  the  imperial  standard,  and  the  regiments  83d  and  14th  hav- 
ing quitted  him,  the  duke  endeavoured  only  to  escape  ;  but  his 
army  diminished  so  rapidly,  that,  unable  to  force  a  passage,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  first  officer  that  marched  to  his  at- 
tack. The  military  dispositions  of  Napoleon's  general  were  un- 
necessary ;  the  national  guards,  indignant  that  the  Spaniards  were 
invited  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  incHnation  of  either  par- 
ty, decided  the  fate  of  the  Bourbon  prince,  who,  whilst  his  wife 
was  calling  in  the  guerillas  of  Spain,  had  announced  to  Ma^sh^r 
Massena  his  intention,  to  deliver  Toulon  to  the  English,  <^\\à. 
you  in  England  wonder  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  should 
be  looked  upon  in  France  as  a  foreign  cause,  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prefer  the  monster  Napoleon  to  the  mild  Louis.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  Louis,  if  his  government 
were  actually  such  as  they  are  supposed  by  our  English  politi- 
cians to  have  been,  and  were  the  opinions  formed  by  them  of 

*  ^*  None  of  your  fine  speeches  !  gentlemen,  I  want  bhqdP 
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Napoleon  and  his  system  at  all  correct,  such  a  preference  would 
have  been  unnatural,  would  have  been  impossible.  If  you  ask 
me  for  my  opinion,  it  is,  that  the  friends  of  the  present  imperi- 
al dynasty  are  right,  in  saying  that  the  Bourbons  are  rejected 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.  I  believe  that  the  rejection 
"would  not  have  been  so  sudden  and  decisive,  had  it  not  been 
matured  by  Napoleon  ;  but  I  believe  it  would  have  been  as  fully 
displayed  and  more  certainly  secured. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Bourbons  were  restored 
could  not  procure  them  the  previous  love  of  Frenchmen.  The 
present  government  have  been  just  enough  to  own  that  it  was 
impossible  these  princes  should  not  commit  faults. — Nous  rC en- 
trons point  ici^  say  they,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  18th,  dans  le  de- 
tail immense  des  fautes  quails  ont  commises  ;  il  leur  était  impos- 
sible de  n^en  pas  comme. ël-f,  on  aurait  pu  les  compter  d^avance.^ 
But  though  the  ministers  of  Napoleon  maj^  wish  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  royal  government,  under  any  circumstances, 
was  inco/npatible  with  the  honour  and  interests  of  France,  we 
may  presume  to  suppose  that  the  king  might  have  pursued  a 
line  of  conduct,  which  would  have  fixed  the  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  rendered  abortive  any  attempt  to  replace  it  on  that  of 
his  dethroned  predecessor.  I  do  not  say  that  the  wisdom  necessa- 
ry for  such  conduct  was  much  to  be  expected  in  a  sovereign  of 
sixty,  unacquainted  with  the  moral  position  of  his  subjects.  But 
much  had  been  said  of  the  good  sense  and  the  instructed  mind 
of  the  king,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  have  avoid- 
ed the  gross  errors  into  which  the  events  of  his  flight,  and  even 
his  own  confession,  prove  him  too  clearly  to  have  fallen.  His 
position  was  difficult,  but  his  difficulties  were  not  inextricable. 
His  subjects,  to  be  sure,  were  not  of  such  a  disposition  as  might 
enable  him  to  expect  a  lenient  judgment  upon  his  wanderings  ; 
they  were  not  the  Frenchmen  who  respected  the  boots  of  a 
Bourbon,  or  who  wept  and  prayed  at  the  maladies  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth.  If  he  could  not  challenge  their  esteem  for  his  virtues, 
he  was  to  hope  no  pardon  nor  toleration  for  his  mistakes.  Now 
that  he  is  fallen,  it  is  natural  that,  although  the  government  has 
refused  the  task,  some  one  should  enter  into  the  detail,  how- 
ever immense^  of  these  mistakes  j  and,  in  fact,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  those  who  have  favoured  their  cotemporaries 
with  a  regular  indictment,  of  many  counts,  drawn  up  against 
his  late  majesty,  and  who  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  ra- 
tional account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  total  abandon- 

•  "  We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  endless  detail  of  the  faults  which  they  have 
committed  ;  faults  \*hich,  one  might  have  foreseen  it  was  impossible  they  should  not 
commit. 
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ment  of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  certainly  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  those  faults,  however  real,  discovered  since  the  de- 
thronement, and  those  whose  existence  was  recognized,  and 
tvas  the  subject  of  complaint,  previously  to  that  event  ;  and 
which,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  have  more  immediately 
contributed  to  its  completion — neither  will  any  impartial  man 
suifer  his  judgment  to  be  sunk  under  the  weight  or  number  of 
evidences  produced  hitherto  almost  exporte^  in  a  time  when 
it  is  not  probable  that  there  should  be  many  nor  very  strenuous 
defenders  of  the  contrary  cause  :  not  that  no  defenders  have 
been  found,  for  I  have  this  instant  before  my  eyes  two  pamphlets, 
one  of  which  bears  the  title  of  Apologie  de  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
the  other,  Discusaion  des  Torts  qx^on  impute  à  Louis  XVIII. 
des  Intentions  qiCon  lui  suppose^  et  Réfutations  des  Reproches 
qui  lui  sont  addresses. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  some  account  of  the  defects  of  the  roy- 
al government,  I  must  premise,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ex- 
amine how  far  the  king  himself  may  be  personally  arraigned,  or 
how  far  only  his  family  and  ministers  are  to  be  considered  the 
cause  of  public  discontent.  The  voice  of  all  parties  agrees  to 
give  the  title  of  a  good  sort  of  man  to  Louis  ;  and  Napoleon 
himself,  in  conversation  with  a  friend  of  mine  at  Elba,  applied  to 
him  the  usual  commendation—"  c*est  un  brave  homme^  trop  bon 
pour  les  Français^''^  adding,  also,  what  I  shall  not  here  com- 
ment upon,  "  et  moi,  fetois  trop  ^07Z."f  I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  the  fault  by  general  consent  being  thrown' 
upon  some  branches  of  the  family  and  upon  certain  of  the  mi- 
nisters, it  is  rather  in  compliance  with  decency,  and  a  tacit  com- 
pact, than  from  any  conviction  arising  from  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  that  the  partizans  of  the  present  government  and  sys- 
tem have  agreed  in  calling  Louis  only  a  weak  monarch.  The 
Duchess  of  Angoulême  is  charged  with  the  errors  arising  fronoi 
superstition,  and  the  Duke  of  Berri  with  those  consequent  up- 
on an  undue  disregard  of  the  army  j  as  if  the  king  himself  was 
not  apparently,  at  least,  a  devotee,  and  had  not  recalled  the 
Swiss  guards.  We  must  be  just,  even  to  these  scions  of  royalty, 
who  have  not  to  accuse  themselves  of  any  conduct  confessedly 
displeasing  to  the  king,  or  discountenanced  by  him.  His  majes- 
ty may  seem,  indeed,  to  have  displayed  an  address  hardly  ami- 
able, in  diverting  the  public  odium  from  himself,  and  to  have 
exercised  a  quality,  which,  as  may  be  deduced  from  the  hints  of 
enemies  and  friends,  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether,  under  more    prosperous  circum- 

•  He  is  a  brave  man, — ^too  good  for  the  Freach. 
t  And  I  too— I  am  too  good. 
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Stances,  he  would  not  have  drawn  a  benefit  from,  and  founded 
his  whole  course  of  system  upon,  that  very  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  his  family  and  his  ministers,  which  himself  and  his 
personal  partizans  are  now  said  sincerely  to  condemn.* 

The  Count  of  Artois  never  acceded  to  the  constitutional 
charter  until  the  moment  of  peril  :  yet  surely  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  king  to  insist  upon  the  prince  assenting  to  the  observance  of 
that  constitution,  which,  if  he  meant  to  give  only  for  himself, 
without  binding  even  his  immediate  successor,  he  had  done 
enough  to  insult  and  betray  the  French  nation.  More  could 
not  be  wanted  to  cause  his  crown  to  pass  away  from  him.  It  is 
universally  suspected,  that  the  princes,  heirs  to  the  throne,  had, 
in  reserve,  as  a  title  to  future  despotism,  their  non-signature  of 
this  charter;  and  as  that  policy,  which  was  seen  and  under- 
stood by  all  Paris,  could  not  escape  the  observation,  so  ought  it 
to  have  met  with  the  decided  resentment,  of  the  king.  The 
royal  family  of  France,  like  some  of  our  great  houses,  who  con- 
trive to  have  one  honest  oppositionist  amongst  them  in  case  of 
emergencies,  were  resolved  to  profit  by  a  diversity  of  sentiment, 
and  to  find  in  their  own  body  a  patron  for  the  increasing  adher- 
ents of  the  ancient  civil  system.  Some  go  the  length  of  assert- 
ing that  Louis  could  not  be  friendly  to  a  free  constitution,  the 
continuation  of  which  he  took  no  pains  to  secure  beyond  the 
term  of  his  own  reign  ;  and  they  add,  that  he  began  his  career 
virith  an  open  violation  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  was  call- 
ed to  ascend  the  throne  of  France.  He  accepted  at  Hartwell 
the  terms  which  he  disputed  at  St.  Ouen  ;  and,  indeed,  I  my- 
self recollect  perfectly  well,  that  on  the  morning  of  his  entry  in- 
to Paris,  it  was  a  question  amongst  some  zealous  royalists, 
whether  his  Majesty  would  condescend  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  day,  unless  upon  the  express  retraction  on  the  part  of  the 
existing  chambers  of  the  conditions  which  they  had  been  inso- 
lent enough,  originally,  to  exact  from  their  lawful  monarch. 
You  have  read  the  letters  on  this  subject  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
15th  of  this  month,  and  must  there  see  how  çarly  the  conspi- 
racy was  begun  against  the  people.  J^ouis  did  enter  boldly,  de- 
claring that  he  reserved  the  right  of  nominating  or  rejecting 
certain  articles  of  the  constitution,  which,  when  in  England,  he 
had  swallowed  whole.  It  is  a  most  absurd  pretext  of  panegyric 
of  this  monarch,  that  he  bestowed  upon  France  the  constitutional 
charter  :  as  if  the  chambers  and  provisional  government  had  not 
previously  demanded  such  a  guarantee  for  national  liberty,  and 
as  if,  after  acceding  to,  he  had  not  shamefully  disregarded,  this 
guarantee.    Mr.  Carnot  is  right  ;  the  commerce  and  intercourse- 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  2i 
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between  princes  and  people  consists  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for 
the  increase  and  retrenchment  of  power  :  kings  have  never  will- 
ingly encroached  upon  their  own  sovereignty,  nor  made  their 
people  more  free  at  the  expence  of  their  own  prerogatives. 
Liberty  has  always  been  wrung  from  their  hard  hands — no 
thanks  to  them — and  all  the  benefits  of  this  kind  ever  conferred 
by  a  sovereign  should  be  called  by  their  true  name,  the  extortion 
of  a  right  rather  than  the  grant  of  a  favour.  When  King  John 
was  forced  to  make  some  few  provisions  for  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  he  complained  to  his  brother  potentates  that  he 
had  been  robbed.  Louis,  like  all  other  monarchs,  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  his  people  as  if  they  had  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  him  ;  and  as  if,  therefore,  even  his  inactivity  was  a 
generous  forbearance,  whilst  his  dispositions  for  what  they 
might  think  something  like  their  independence  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  instance  of  bounty  and  benevolence,  unexampled 
and  undeserved.  Follow  me  through  another  letter,  and  you 
shall  see  this  bounty  and  benevolence,  and  "  to  what  they 
mount»" 


LETTER  V* 

Paris,  dpril'-^ji 

THE  people  in  all  countries  are  liable  and  apt  to  betray 
themselves  by  their  generous  feelings  ;  and  even  if  in  any  multi- 
tude there  be  only  a  small  proportion  in  whom  these  feelings 
predominate,  that  minority  will  generally  become  preponderate, 
by  the  mere  force  of  shame,  which  forbids  opposition  to  actions 
that  have  for  their  pretext  and  origin  motives  universally  ap- 
proved and  admired  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  This,  in 
the  struggle  between  kings  and  subjects,  gives  an  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  former  party,  who  can  make  use  of,  and  appeal 
to,  every  passion  of  the  human  breast  ;  can  take  advantage  of 
^11  good  as  well  as  all  bad  dispositions  in  others,  whilst  they 
themselves,  acting  from  one  only  feeling  and  character  of  mind, 
are  the  better  enabled  steadily  to  pursue  a  single,  unvarying, 
scheme  of  action.  The  abhorrence  of  anarchy,  and  the  faciiitiea 
afforded  by  the  modern  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  monarchical 
government,  are  considerations  so  pov/erful  in  the  state  of  civil- 
ization to  which  the  European  world  has  long  arrived,  that  the 
dethronement  of  one  king  is  generally  followed  by  the  election 
of  anotherj  whose  suecessor,  if  set  aside>  may  be  replaced  by 
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the  heir  of  the  former  unfortunate  monarch.  It  is  impossible 
but  that  a  favourable  feeling  should  exist  towards  a  sovereign 
ascending  the  throne  under  these  circumstances  ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count I  consider  the  reign  of  a  revolutionary  or  restored  king  as 
likely  to  prove  very  dangerous  to  liberty,  although  he  may  have 
owed  his  crown  to  the  most  noble  exertion  of  the  rights  of  man. 
The  person  in  this  predicament  is  regarded  either  with  gratitude  for 
what  he  has  done  to  second  the  people,  or  with  fondness,  if  he  has 
done  nothing,  as  being  their  own  choice  ;  and,  if  he  be  adroit, 
can  easily  turn  either  of  these  affections  to  his  own  account  :  still 
inore  easy  is  his  task,  if  he  assvime  his  authority  upon  the  implied 
consent  and  apparent  necessities  of  a  nation,  as  the  only  close 
and  cure  of  anarchy.  Excepting  the  English,  I  know  of  no  na- 
tion that  have  been  wise  enough  to  guard  against  their  gratitude, 
and  to  depose  one  king,  without  investing  another  with  all  or  more 
of  that  authority  which  they  found  intolerable  in  his  predecessor. 
The  patriots  of  1688  were  able  to  control  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  were  too  sensible  and  just,  to  lose  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  one  virtuous  propensity  those  advantages  which  their 
other  good  and  great  qualities  had  set  within  their  reach.  They 
regarded  King  William  as  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the 
crown  of  three  kingdoms,  restricted  according  to  their  wishes, 
for  all  his  great  services  ;  and  the  discontent  and  disgust 
which  their  conditions  excited,  even  in  this  great  and  liberal  . 
prince,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  in  all  those  who  have 
tasted  of  sovereign  sway  a  strange  notion  of  a  certain  right  of  ' 
dominion,  either  inherent  in  their  persons,  or  acquired  by  their 
exploits,  which  neither  good  sense,  great  virtue,  nor  long  ex- 
perience, productive  otherwise  of  the  most  generous  principles  and 
rational  maxims,  are  able  completely  to  eradicate  and  wholly  to 
destroy — strange  persuasion  !  as  if  any  possible  benefit  conferred 
upon  me  should  tempt  me  to  resign  the  smallest  portion  of  that 
freedom  of  action  which  is  necessary  for  individual  dignity,  and 
which  is  found,  by  the  fact  of  its  existence,  not  incompatible 
with  the  social  interests  of  the  nation  to  which  I  belong  !!  In 
,tnis  case  I  lose  by  the  deposition  of  my  tyrant  ;  I  exchange 
■  my  just  hatred  and  honourable  opposition  to  despotism  for  an 
acquiescence  in  it,  nay,  even  for  a  love  for  it,  in  the  person  of 
another,  whom  my  own  necessities  and  his  good  qualities  have 
induced  me  to  call  to  my  aid  !  The  English,  in  bargaining  with 
William,  had  the  advantage  of  knowing,  by  very  recent  experi- 
ence, how  much  they  must  gain  by  bestowing  the  crown  upon 
one,  who,  having  none  of  the  absurd  but  powerful  pretensions  of 
legitimacy,  should  be  able  to  plead  no  rights  nor  pretexts,  not 
conveyed  by  themselves  and  created  by  their  own  sole  choice. 
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They  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  how  indispensable  was  their 
duty  to  repress  all  those  favourable  inclinations,  all  that  confi- 
dence and  affection  towards  their  new  monarch,  which  had  de- 
livered the  nation,  bound,  as  it  were,  hand  and  foot,  into  the 
power  of  a  base,  revengeful,  and  vicious  tyrant.  I  have  some- 
times doubted  my  eyes,  in  reading  the  charge  to  the  jury  on  the 
trial  of  the  regicides,  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  thinking  it 
impossible  to  recognise,  in  the  slavish  doctrine  therein  laid  down 
as  the  law  and  constitution  of  England,  the  avowed  sentiments  of 
an  individual,  distinguished  by  his  dignity  and  character,  be- 
longing to  a  nation  which  had  afforded  so  splendid  an  exam- 
ple of  hatred  and  resistance  of  despotism.  The  sufferings 
which  the  country  had  endured  from  her  internal  struggles 
might  have  induced  this  judge  to  cite,  and  his  audience  to  hear 
with  complacency,  those  statutes  and  legal  opinions,  which  were 
built  upon  the  divine  right  and  uncontrolable  power  of  kings  j 
but  the  fact,  that  those  ridiculous  and  wicked  pretensions  should 
have  been  supported  in  face  of  a  nation  who  had  just  given  themt 
such  a  practical  disproof,  and  the  observation  of  the  conse- 
quences which  ensued  from  their  admission  as  just  maxims  of 
government,  may  serve  as  a  perpetual  lesson  to  all  nations,  and 
should  have  taught  the  French  in  1814  with  what  cautions,  and 
reserves,  and  conditions,  to  receive  a  monarch,  who  might  look 
upon  his  ascent  to  the  throne  as  a  restoration  and  the  recovery 
of  a  right.  Louis  lost  no  time  in  displaying  to  his  subjects  hi» 
determination  to  be  considered  as  their  legitimate  monarch,  re- 
stored to  the  throne  in  the  twentieth  year  from  the  date  of  the 
period  at  which  he  had  been  called  to  the  hereditary  possession 
of  the  crown  of  France.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  first  check 
given  to  the  enthusiasm  produced  by  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
was  by  this  silly  enumeration  of  the  nineteen  years,  during  which 
Louis  had  reigned  over  his  titular  kingdom  in  partibus  injide- 
lium.  The  king  had  been  fairly  called  to  the  throne  by  the  only 
power  then  representing  the  French  nation  ;  he  did  not,  cer- 
tainly, possess  it  by  the  right  of  conquest,  obtained  either  by  his 
own  armies  or  those  of  the  sovereign  allies— -for  army  he  hafL 
none.  The  Count  of  Artois  had  been  neither  seconded  by  the 
people  nor  recognised  by  the  foreign  princes  ;  and  only  fifteen 
days  before  the  taking  of  Paris  these  Princes  were  willing  to  se- 
cure the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  by  an  honourable  peace  ;  and  af- 
ter that  event  they  had  treated  with  the  provisional  government, 
and  had  declared  that  France  was  free  in  her  choice  of  a  sove- 
reign. It  has  not  yet  appeared  that  the  calling  Louis  XVIII, 
to  the  throne  was  the  only  condition  upon  which  peace  was  to 
be  given  to  France  ;  so  that  the  new  monarch  should  have  attri- 
buted some  share,  at  least,  of  his  right  to  the  choice  of  hi» 
countrymen.   Whatever  had  been  his  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of 
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the  force  and  necessity  which  influenced  his  election,  it  is  in- 
conceivable how  he  should  have  refused  to  introduce,  were  it 
only  as  a  rhetorical  flourish,  only  one  word  about  the  unani- 
mous wish  and  election  of  eight  and  twenty  millions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  have  lost  sight  of  the  whole  French  nation  in  his 
grateful  remembrance  of  God,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  his  own 
hereditary  rights.  The  Count  of  Artois  deigned  to  thank  the 
senate  de  ce  qt^il  a  fait  pour  le  bonheur  de  la  France^  en  rappel- 
ant son  souverain  legitime^^  |but  assumed  a  false  position  in  the 
very  terms  by  which  he  expressed  the  obligations  of  France  for 
the  recal  of  her  legitimate  sovereign.  In  the  same  manner  when 
liouis  wrote  his  proclamation  dated  January,  1814,  at  Hart- 
well,  although  he  announced  his  wish  to  hold  by  the  efforts  of 
his  subjects  that  throne  to  which  his  rights  and  their  love  could 
alone  give  strength,  he  showed  he  was  already  king,  and  had 
inherited  certain  subjects  and  peoples,  out  of  which  he  was  kept 
by  the  incumbent  owner.  By  the  constitution  of  the  6th  of  April, 
1814,  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  was  freely  called  to  the  throne  of 
France,  and  was  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  the  French^  when  he 
should  have  signed  and  accepted  that  constitution  by  a  solenan 
act  and  oath.  Under  the  presumption  that  he  would  accept  the 
proposed  terms,  his  brother  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  himself  suffered  to  arrive  at  St.  Ouen,  where 
he  refused  his  assent  to  the  constitution,  and  by  his  declaration 
of  the  2d  of  May  declared  himself  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
by  the  grace  of  God.  By  thus  eluding  the  subscription  to  the 
act  which  called  him  to  the  throne,  he  only  behaved  in  conformity 
with  his  former  opinions,  which  prompted  him  to  protest  against 
the  acceptation  of  the  constitution  of  1791  by  Louis  XVI.,  and 
to  declare  by  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  in  1804,  all  the  acts 
illegal  which  had  been  promulgated  since  the  opening  of  the 
states-general  in  France.  "  fe  déclare  donc^  après  avoir  au 
besoin  renouvelé  mes  protestations  contre  tous  les  actes  illégaux^ 
qui^  depuis  l'ouverture  des  états-généraux  de  France,  ont 
amené  la  crise  effrayante.^'' \  These  are  his  very  words  ;  these 
words  should  have  been  recollected  by  Frenchmen  when  they 
deliberated  on  the  choice  of  a  king.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  senate,  having  once  resolved  upon  Louis,  took 
every  precaution  in  their  power  to  guard  the  nation  from  the  re- 
assumption  of  rights,  which  had  been  acknowledged  obsolete  by 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  their  several  treaties  with  France 
since  the  period  of,  the  revolution.  They  could  not,  it  seems,  in 

•  For  what  th«y  had  done  to  promote  the  welfare  of  France,  in  recalling  her 
legitimate  sovereign. 

f  1  declare  then — after  having  been  necessitated  to  renew  my  protestations  agaiust 
all  the  illegal  acts,  which,  since  the  opening  of  tlie  states-general  of  France,  have 
produced  such  a  frightful  crisis. 
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the  then  state  of  France,  prevent  the  king  from  arriving  at  St. 
Ouen  ;  and  if  he  dared,  previously  to  his  entry,  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  the  disgrace  should  not  in  fairness  attach  to  those  who 
weie  betrayed,  but  to  the  deceiver  himself.  The  king's  title 
cannot  rest  upon  any  other  right  than  that  given  him  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  6th  of  April,  which  annexed  as  a  condition,  sine 
qua  non^  the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  ;  so  that,  supposing 
the  senate  to  have  had  no  power  to  act  for  the  nation — supposing 
them  to  have  been,  as  they  are  now  called  in  France,  a  handful  of 
traitors,  Louis  was  never  lawful  king  of  France  :  but  supposing 
the  senate  to  have  represented  and  acted  upon  the  known  wish 
of  the-  people,  and  so  to  have  had  a  right  to  call  Louis  to  the 
crown,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  king  never  fulfilled  the  only  con- 
dition annexed  to  his  election,  he  was  also,  in  that  point  of  view, 
at  no  time  lawful  king  of  France.  I  use  the  word  lawful^  ia 
contradistinction  to  the  term  legitimate^  which  seems  to  have 
been  lately  adopted  to  distinguish  the  bastard  pretensions  of 
of  electioh  from  that  mysterious,  hereditary,  innate,  unalienable, 
incorruptible  right,  which,  mortal  as  to  its  birth,  partakes  of  the 
godhead  in  its  eternal  duration — 

*'  Its  foot  in  earth.  Us  forehead  in  the  sides  ;" 

which,  although  not  without  a  beginning,  is  yet  sure,  and  pro- 
mised, to  last  for  ever  and  ever.  If  you  believe  in  this  mira- 
culous property  and  attribute  of  certain  royal  races,  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  fixing  Louis  on  his  throne,  si  possis  recte^  si 
non  quocunque  modo^ — whether  violence  or  fraud  be  called  to 
the  aid  of  legitimacy,  it  disquiets  you  not.  If  the  king  stole  in- 
to Paris,  and  the  old  patriots  were  betrayed,  it  was  only,  as  the 
Scotch  say,  "  to  have  his  ain  again"  and  he  has  your  hearty 
wishes  and  thanks.  But  if  you  think  more  nobly  of  your  kind, 
if,  in  concert  with  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  in  unison  with  the  expanding  philosophy  of  your  own  times, 
you  trace  the  right  of  sovereigns  to  that  which  should  control 
their  authority — the  will  of  their  people — ^you  will  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  extricate  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
from  the  above  dilemma,  of  having  either  never  been  elected 
by  a  competent  power,  or,  if  so  elected,  of  having  forfeited 
that  election,  by  a  refusal  to  ratify  the  part  of  that  covenant  on 
which  alone  depended  his  tenure  of  the  crown. 

You  will  then  find  it  difficult  to  controvert  the  position  of  the 
imperialists,  that  Louis  never  was  lawful  king  of  France,  and 
that  he  is  no  more  king  of  France  at  this  moment,  than  he  was 
previously  to  his  return  in  1814.  It  was  never  denied,  that 
Some  articles  of  the  constitution  of  April,  especially  those  which 
secured  the  scats  and  hereditary  dignities  of  the  peers,  were 

•  Righteously,  ifpossible,— if  not,  in  any  way,  it  makes  no  difibrenee  which. 
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objectionable:  but  as  Louis  was  called  by  that  constitution,  he 
should  have  left  the  modification  of  its  articles  to  others — to  the 
interference  of  future  legislatures.  He  had  no  right  to  refuse  to 
sign  that  charter  and  then  enter  his  capital  as  king  ;  if  he  did 
refuse,  he  should  have  returned  to  England.     But  Louis  was 
king  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  of  Frenchmen,  but  of  France  and 
Navarre — that  is,  divine  proprietor  of  that  portion  of  the  terra- 
queous globe  so  called,  comprising  such  a  surface  and  nourish- 
ing so  many  souls.*  You  may  stand  out  for  France  and  Navar- 
re as  an  immaterial  form  ;  but  the  more  immaterial,  the  more 
should  Louis  have  made  a  point  of  adopting  any  other  designa- 
tion more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  his  countrymen.     As  for  the 
grace  of  God,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  allow  it  to  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  if  I  had  considered  it  merely  as  a  form, 
and  if  coming  in  for  its  share  in  the  king's  nomination  with  the 
will  of  the  people.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  both  these  expressions, 
as  well  as  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  were  delibe- 
rate and  formal,  determined  upon  by  Louis  and  his  ministers 
previously  to  his  landing,  as  we  see  by  Mr.  Talleyrand's  paper 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  15th  of  April,  and  perpetually  repeated, 
and  therefore  most  consequent  and  important  assertions  of  the 
Icing's  legitimate  unlawful  rights.     On  the  14th  of  June,  when 
the  new  constitution  was  presented  to  both  houses  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  his  Majesty's  Chancellor  told  the  parliament, 
that  "  many  years  had  passed  since  providence  had  called  their 
snonarch  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers  ;"  also,  "  that  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  hereditary   rights  over  this  great  kingdom,  he 
would  not  exercise  the  authority  which  he  held  from  God  and 
his  fathers^  except  in  himself  prescribing  bounds  to  his  power." 
This  was  the  preface   to  the  preamble    of  the   constitutional 
charter,    which  preamble  abounded  in   similar   positions,  and 
premised  that,  although  the  absolute  authority  in  France  resided 
in  the  person  of  the  king^  his  Majesty  would  follow   the  ex- 
ample of  Louis   le    Gros,  Philip   le   Bel,  Louis   XL,  Henry 
ÏL,  Charies   IX.,   Louis  XIV. — (what  names  to  quote  to  a 
nation  hoping  to  be  free  !)  and  modify  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority.    After  expressing  a  wish  to  efface  from  the  history  of 
France  all    that    had   happened  during  his  absence,  the   king 
solemnly  promised  to  be  faithful,  and  to  swear  fidelity  to  that 
constitutional  charter,  which  by  the  free  exercise  of  his  royal 
authority  he  had  granted,  and  did  grant,  made  concession  of 
and  grant  to  his  subjects.     Without  entering  into  the  faults  of 
this  charter,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  king  took  care  to  reassert 
his  rights  to  despotism,  even  in  the  act  by  which  he  was  to  make 
his  people  free.    His  apologists  assert  this  preamble  to  have  been 
It  folly  of  the  Chancellor  D'Ambray  ;  but  it  was  backed  by  his 
ïiuthority,  and  by  this  title  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  a   niQ- 

*  See  Appendix, 
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narch  entering,  with  the  people  who  had  just  chosen  him,  into 
a  solemn  covenant,  prepared  and  discussed,  and  accepted  by 
both  parties  to  the  agreement  ;  but  as  another  Loiùs  le  Grosy  in- 
tent upon  the  enfranchisement  of  the  commons.  The  senate, 
which  should  have  expired  by  a  splendid  suicide,  and  have  con- 
voked a  constituent  assembly,  but  which  scandalized  the  nation 
by  its  egotism  and  consequent  baseness,  did  pronounce  some 
half  uttered  phrases,  as  to  the  presentation  of  this  charter  to 
the  acceptation  of  the  people  ;  but  the  words  died  upon  their 
lips,  and  the  deputies,  for  the  most  part  usurpers  of  an  expired 
power,  acquiesced  almost  without  a  murmur.  Mr.  Grégoire, 
daring  to  advance  some  recognised  principles  of  freedom, 
was  accused  as  a  restorer  of  anarchy  ;  Messrs.  Lambrecths 
and  Garat,  who  protested  against  precipitancy,  were  insulted  as 
metaphysicians.  Whilst  Messrs.  Laharpe  and  B.  Constant 
no  sooner  proclaimed  their  liberal  notions  on  the  basis  of  the 
constitution,  than  they  were  invited  to  hold  their  tongues,  being 
in  the  predicament  of  strangers  unacquainted  with  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  Frenchmen.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  chambers 
to  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  examination  of  the  charter, 
and  to  the  people  its  acceptation  ;  but  faulty  as  was  their  com- 
plaisance, the  king  did  not,  by  the  preamble,  concede  any  thing 
but  the  charter  ;  he  did  not  concede  the  power  to  examine,  to 
accept,  or  refuse  it.  Had  the  chambers  assumed  this  privilege, 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  would  have  been  invited,  like 
Messrs.  B.  Constant  and  La  Harpe,  to  retire  from  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  was  determined  to  have  all  the  merit  of 
all  the  good  things  in  this  constitution  ;  and  as  he  and  his 
ministers  were  perpetually  boasting  of  the  voluntary  goodness 
of  his  majesty,  they  ought,  at  least,  to  have  given  the  full  benefit 
of  it,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  people.  But  from  June  1814,  to  the 
following  March,  those  who  had  some  hopes  that  it  might  prove 
as  good  as  the  English  Magna  Charta,  which,  it  was  observed, 
had  also  been  octroyée  by  King  John,  (a  happy  comparison  !) 
acknowledged  they  were  able  to  enumerate  no  less  than  ten  direct 
violations  of  the  terms  granted  by  the  monarch  to  his  people.  I 
shall  give  you  the  result  of  their  charges  in  my  own  words, 
leaving  out  those  qualifying  phrases,  ••'  they  say,"  or  "  it  is  as- 
serted," which  I  beg  you  to  supply.  They  object,  that  the  first 
infraction  was  most  material,  and  was  begun  betimes  ;  for  on 
the  7th  of  June,  only  three  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
charter,  the  director-general  of  the  police  issued  two  ordon- 
nances in  open  contradiction  to  the  fifth  and  sixty-eighth  articles; 
the  first  of  which  secured  to  every  religion  an  equal  liberty,  and 
to  every  worship  the  same  protection  ;  whilst  the  second  es- 
tablished the  civil  code,  and  the  laws  actually  existing,  not  con- 
trary  to  the  charter,  until  legally  annulled. 
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Now  the  two  hundred  and  sixtieth  article  of  the  penal  code 
of  the  year  10  expressly  forbad  the  constrained  celebration  of 
any  holidays  or  shutting  of  shops,  under  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  but  Mr.  Ferrand,  by  his  ordonnance,  commanded 
the  discontinuance  of  all  labour,  and  necessarily  the  shutting  of 
shops  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  and  also  commanded  that  all 
individuals  of  every  religion,  tiendraient  le  devant  de  leur  mai- 
sons dans  toutes  les  rues  ou  devaient  passer  les  processions  du 
saint  sacrement,^  This  was  a  dangerous  abuse  of  authority  in 
a  very  delicate  affair.  The  minister  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
office,  and  came  under  the  penalties  pronounced  in  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  penal  code,  against 
all  officers  of  the  police  who  interfered  in  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power.  Every  one  recollects  the  murmurs  these  or- 
donnances produced  in  Paris,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  observe, 
tliat  when,  four  months  afterwards,  one  of  them  was  passed  into 
a  law,  the  court  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  chambers  to 
authorise  the  processions  of  the  sacrament. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  six  days  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
charter,  which  by  its  eighth  article  proclaimed  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  appeared  the  ordonnance  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior re-establishing  the  censorship.  This  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers  ;  but  the 
deputies,  instead  of  protesting  against  this  illegal  measure,  con- 
nived with  the  court  in  demanding  a  project  of  a  law  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  king,  that  is,  from  the  minister,  Montesquiou,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  infraction,  and  who  was  insolent  enough, 
in  presenting  the  required  project,  to  offer  as  his  motive  '*  a 
wish  to  facilitate  the  liberty  of  the  press."  Messrs.  Durbach  and 
Raynourd  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with  B.  Constant,  Soule- 
ty,  and  Souard,  distinguished  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
censorship  :  all  the  journals,  except  the  Gazette  de  France,  took 
part  against  the  minister,  who,  however,  was  able  to  pass  the 
law,  notwithstanding  that  it  met  with  a  violent  opposition  in  the 
chamber  of  peers.  The  establishment  of  the  censorship  by  an 
ordonnance  was  at  first  an  open  violation  of  the  charter,  and 
when  carried  into  a  law,  shewed  the  determination  of  the  court 
to  stand  by  that  violation.  Considering  that  some  of  us  have 
smarted  in  England  on  account  of  entertaining  different  notions 
of  the  nature  of  libel  from  our  peers^  and  that  no  one  can  wish 
for  a  better  advantage  over  another  than  did  Job,  when  he  ex- 
claimed 

"  Oh  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book!" 

on  these  considerations  I  say,  that  the  revision  of  the  censorship 

*  Should  arrange  themselves  in  front  of  their  respective  houses,  in  all  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  oS  the  Consecrated  Host  (or  of  tbe  holy  sacrament^ 
might  pass. 
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may  to  some  people  seem  almost  preferable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  chief  justice.  But  I  am  talking  only  of  the  violations  of  the 
charter,  of  which  there  was  a  third  flagrant  example  on  the 
15th  of  June  and  15th  of  July,  by  two  royal  ordonnances, 
which  fixed  the  mode  of  recruitment  for  the  king's  guard  ; 
whereas  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  charter  the  mode  of  recruit- 
ing both  for  the  land  and  sea  service  was  to  be  determined  by 
a  law  ;  and  the  ordonnances  were  therefore  unconstitutional, 
and  subjected  those  who  acted  upon  them  to  the  pain  of  death, 
pronounced  by  the  ninety -second  article  of  the  penal  code  against 
every  one  engaging  in  an  illegal  recruitment.  The  cannonniers 
of  the  marine  were  organized  by  another  ordonnance  of  the  1st 
of  July,  which  was  also  a  violation  of  the  twelfth  article.  On 
the  21st  of  June  an  ordonnance  established  a  council  of  state, 
composed  of  a  high  commission  court,  a  privy  council,  and 
five  committees,  and  gave  to  the  council  a  power  of  judging 
public  functionaries  ;  so  that  this  council,  which  was  regulated 
by  another  ordonnance  of  the  6th  of  July,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  extraordinary  tribunal,  and  forbidden  by  the 
63d  article  of  the  charter,  which  says,  "  There  cannot  be  crea- 
ted any  extraordinary  commissions  or  tribunals." 

On  the  27th  of  June,  that  most  important  article,  the  15th  of 
the  charter,  declaring  the  legislative  power  to  reside  in  king, 
peers,  and  deputies,  was  broken  through  by  an  ordonnance, 
which  annulled  an  impost  law  of  the  year  12,  22d  of  Ventôse, 
regulating  certain  port  duties. 

The  69th  article  of  the  charter  declared  that  the  soldiers  in 
activity,  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  retreat,  the  widows,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  on  the  pension  list,  should  preserve  their 
ranks,  honours,  and  pensions.  Now,  by  an  ordonnance  of  the 
16th  of  December,  the  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  military  ad- 
ministrators not  employed,  as  well  as  those  on  leave,  were  re- 
duced to  half-pay.  Had  this  measure  not  been  illegal,  had  it 
not  been  unjust,  it  would  have  been  impolitic  ;  and  if  at  any 
time  the  crown  should  be  fought  for,  fatal.  The  army  exclaim- 
ed loudly  against  so  crying  an  injustice  ;  the  nation  at  large  re- 
garded it  as  a  gross  violation  of  an  express  disposition  of  the 
charter,  and  a  breach  of  the  most  solemn  and  repeated  of  the 
many  promises  employed  in  default  of  arms  to  open  a  way  for 
the  Bourbons  into  France.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  part  of 
the  king's  conduct  which  required  the  utmost  prudence  was  the 
treatment  of  the  army,  which  in  France  is  more  national,  both 
by  its  constitution  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than 
in  any  other  country.  The  great  majority  of  all  the  male  popu- 
lation having  served  at  some  time  or  the  other,  sympathise 
with  the  fortunes  and  character  of  a  corps  to  which  they  consi- 
der themselves  as  still  in  some  measure  attached  ;  and  by  a  hap- 
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py  complacence  fixing  their  recollections  only  on  the  glories, 
without  counting  the  disasters  of  their  brethren  in  arms,  look 
upon  the  soldiery  as  the  repositories  of  their  honour,  as  the  re- 
presentatives, as  the  last  hope,  of  their  country. 

The  conduct  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1814 
was  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  allies.  Never  were 
the  valour,  discipline,  and  skill  of  very  inferior  numbers  more 
brilliantly  displayed  than  in  the  battles  of  Champ- Aubert,  Mont- 
jnirail,  Vauchamp,  Mormans,  Montereau,  Craone,  Rheims, 
Arcy  sur  Aube,  and  St.  Dizier  ;  and,  in  despite  of  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  war,  the  citizens  and  peasantry,  who  wit- 
nessed these  gallant  struggles,  still  dwell  upon  the  theme  with 
pride  and  delight.  The  army  of  Napoleon  amounted  to  no 
more  than  85,000  at  the  utmost,  computing  all  the  regular  troops, 
excepting  those  of  Marshal  Soult  ;  and  with  these  the  French 
Emperor  was  so  near  obtaining  a  final  success  over  the  multi- 
tude of  his  opponents,  that,  before  the  allies  moved  for  the  last 
time  upon  Paris,  the  order  was  given,  and  was  in  force  for 
twenty-four  hours,  for  a  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  Of  this  fact  as- 
surance was  given  me,  from  indubitable  authority  at  Paris,  a 
few  days  after  the  capitulation,  and  my  informant  added,  that 
the  second  in  command  in  the  Austrian  army  told  him,  when 
the  advance  was  resolved  upon,  that  he  expected  to  be  march- 
ed prisoner  into  the  French  capital.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  were  by  chance  separated  from  those  of 
the  grand  army,  so  that  the  inclination  of  the  Prince  Schwartz- 
enbèrg  to  retreat  could  not  be  backed  by  a  precise  order  from 
his  %iaster  ;  and  when  that  general  insisted  upon  waiting  for 
instructions  from  his  court,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  affirming 
the  distance  would  cause  too  great  a  delay,  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  advance  upon  himself,  and  the  movement  was  com- 
menced, in  precise  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  commander 
in  chief  and  the  whole  Austrian  army.  The  allies  found  them- 
selves at  Paris  they  knew  not  how.  A  general  opinion  prevails, 
that  the  assertions  of  Napoleon  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  are  founded  in  truth,  and  at  any  rate  the  army 
is  saved,  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  between  the  siippo- 
sition  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  generals,  and  of  a  justifi- 
able resolution  to  terminate  the  contest  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
dynasty  for  which  it  had  already  made  such  splendid  efforts.  In 
short,  the  French  considered  the  honour  of  their  armies  un- 
tarnished by  the  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1814  ;  and  they  were 
therefore  inclined  to  contemplate  the  reduction  of  their  pay  and 
force  as  a  treason  of  the  restored  family,  in  unison  with  their 
whole  system,  and  with  their  declared  wish  to  efface  from  the 
memory  of  their  contemporaries,  and  the  page  of  history,  all 
the  twenty-five  years  of  misfortunes,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
triumphs  of  republican  and  imperial  France. 
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head  of  the  state  alone,  and  weighing  equally  upon  all,  and  re- 
conciled or  rather  endeared  to  every  Frenchman  the  code  of 
Napoleon,  where  he  saw  himself  and  all  his  countrymen  for  ever 
secured  against  the  barbarous  usages  of  Franche  Comté  or  Pro- 
vence, and  the  prescriptive  privileges  of  a  lawyer  of  Normandy 
or  a  noble  of  Poitou.  If  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  poetry,  let 
us  look  not  to  the  sportive  vassals  of  the  Loire,  but  to  the  being 
which  Goldsmith's  Traveller  saw  at  home,  and  be  happy  that  the 
self- veneration  which  he  beheld  only  in  England  has  now  spread 
amongst  others  of  his  hundred  realms,  and  augmented  that  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  which  alone  can  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  man.  We  are  guilty  of  treason  against  mankind, 
against  God  himself,  if  we  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  barbarism, 
and  attempt  violently  to  arrest  the  progress  or  circumscribe  the 
diffusion  of  human  happiness.  It  is  a  base  and  wilful  mistake 
to  assert,  that  because  Frenchmen  had  submitted  to  Napoleon, 
they  were  a  nation  of  slaves,  unacquamted  with  the  principles, 
and  therefore  incapable,  of  liberty.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
their  patience  of  his  despotic  sway  :  perpetual  war  and  victory 
furnished  an  excuse  for  extending  the  autocracy  of  a  general 
(for  which  the  necessity  is  acknowledged  in  the  freest  nations) 
to  the  monarch  of  a  people  entirely  military  ;  but  submission  to 
an  individual  conqueror,  if  voluntary,  could  never  reconcile  them 
to  the  reign  of  thirty  thousand  nobles,  and  if  compulsory,  as  we  in 
England  generally  have  asserted  it  to  be,  must  increase  rather 
than  diminish  their  odium  of  another  despotism.  If  we  do  not 
allow  that  the  French  understand  libert}^,  we  must  say  that  they 
fully  comprehend  the  advantages  and  nature  of  equality,  which 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  old  system.  One  monarch  and  a 
whole  nation  of  equals  is  that  system  which  Frenchmen  will 
easily  bear  ;  but  the  superior  privileges  of  a  fellow  subject  are 
incompatible  with  his  notions  of  liberty  :  however  we  English 
may  conceive  our  neighbours  to  misunderstand  the  true  nature 
and  characteristics  of  this  blessing,  we  cannot  be  justified  in 
doing  our  utmost  to  render  their  attainment  of  it  impossible,  by 
concurring  with  the  conspired  sovereigns  to  restore  the  kings, 
the  nobles,  and  the  clergy  of  that  ancient,  oppressed,  vassalled, 
decimated  France.  Supposing  that  by  fourteen  years  of  subjec- 
tion to  Napoleon  this  country  has  disgraced  herself,  are  we  to 
visit  her  with  the  dreadful  penalty  of  perpetual  bondage,  and 
that  of  the  nature  the  most  painful  and  revolting — the  bondage 
of  a  brother  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  privilege  against  which  we 
have  successfully  struggled  in  England  that  we  are  not  endea- 
vouring to  re-establish  in  France,  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  ;  and  after  two  hundred  years  of  recorded  contempt 
of  this  country  for  her  servility  and  superstition,  we  reverse  the 
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complaint,  and  hate  her  because  she  again  shows  the  wish,  and 
makes  the  second  effort  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  vassallage 
and  superstition.     Our  pretext,  the  choice  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  would  complete  her  purpose,  I  will  touch  upon  per- 
haps another  time  ;  at  pi-esent  my  object  has  been  to  show  the 
connection  between  the  return  of  Louis  and  the  old  regime,  and 
the  consequent  unpopularity  of  a  restored  king  regarded,  even 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  as  a  weak  well  meaning  man,  the 
half  reluctant  instrument  of  the  nobles  and  the  priests.     The 
latter  played  their  visual  part,  God  forgive  them  Î  from  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  grand  almoner,  correspond- 
ing with  the  bishop  of  Orthosia  at  Rome,  to  procure  a  bull  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Gallican  church,  down  to  the  wretch- 
ed curé  of  St.  Roch,  refusing  sepulture  to  his  ancient  hostess, 
Mademoiselle  Rancour,    Widi  the  return  of  the  Saturnian  scep- 
tre of  the  Bourbons,  religion  was  also  to  revisit  France,  so  long 
deprived  of  the  consolation  of  continuing  the  Levitical  law.  The 
professors  of  arts  and  arms,  the  scientific  sons  of  the  inipious 
Institute,  having  eaten,  and  drunk,  and  played  their  fill,  yielded 
up  the  stage  to  the  linsey  woolsey  brothers  of  a  more  decently 
wanton  court,  and  reinvigorated  retainers.     Sixty  covers  spread 
daily  at  the  Tuilleries  kept  alive  the  gratitude  and  the  zeal  of  as 
many  champions  of  God  and  the  king,  whose  brethren  of  the  de- 
partments inhaled,  at  a  distance,  the  steams  of  the  royal  refec- 
tory.    The  court  carpenter  preferred  his  useless  block  from  a 
scarecrow  to  a  saint  ;  the  wax-chandlers  contemplated  the  inevi- 
table re-illumination  of  all  the  extinguished  candlesticks  of  every 
shrine  ;  days  and  nights  all  the  gates  of  all  the  churches  were 
expanded,  whilst  their  rival  shops  were  shut.     Relics  rattled  to- 
gether from  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital  to  be  re-adjusted 
and  re-enshrined  by  a  second  St.  Louis.     But  the  king  might 
have  given  their  daily  bread  to  his  sixty  priests,  he  might  have 
said  his  thousand  masses,  he  might  have  devoted  his  France  to 
the  Virgin,  or  grubbed  up  his  brother's  bones  ;  his  Antigone 
might  have  shut  the  Sunday  shops,  or  even  have  gone  the  greater 
length  of  forbidding  the  masquerade  of  the  mi-carême  (danger- 
ous as  refusing  both  bread  and  shows  at  once  must  be  to  mo- 
dern Rome),  she  might  cherish  the  town  of  Nismes,  and  jts  vow 
of  a  silver  baby  for  God  Almighty,  as  the  lure  and  promised  re- 
ward of  her  conception  of  a  man-child.     These  offences  might 
have  been  forgotten  or  been  condemned  to  ridicule,  with  the  gai- 
ters of  his  majesty,  and  the  English  bonnet  of  Madame;  but 
when  the  people,  in  the  pious  propensities  of  the  new  court,  fore- 
saw the  reinvestiture  of  the  clergy,  when  they  saw  the  barns  re- 
building which  were  to  receive  a  portion  of  their  own  bread,  and 
the  very  fuctus  decumanus  of  ancient  despotism,  the  iatai  tenth 
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wave  about  to  burst  upon  their  heads,  the  religion  of  the  royal 
family  being  likely  to  prove  so  chargeable  could  then  no  longer 
be  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  be  visited  only  with  contempt. 
In  Paris  the  decent  piety  of  the  king  excited  only  a  smile,  whilst 
the  sombre  superstition  of  the  duchess  inspired  a  more  serious 
disgust  ;  but  in  several  of  the  departments,  the  triumphant 
clergy  being  more  than  suspected  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
manners,  feelings,  and  properties  of  the  people,  had,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  coadjutors,  the  nobles,  excited  a  hatred  which  was 
in  daily  danger  of  breaking  out  into  acts  of  violence.  It  is  un- 
doubted that  the  mass  of  nobles,  in  many  provinces,  are  indebt- 
ed for  their  lives  to  the  return  of  Napoleon,  who,  by  removing 
the  fears  of  the  lower  classes,  has  also  laid  asleep  their  revenge. 
Loi'd  Chesterfield  might  fairly  say,  that  a  man  is  neither  the  bet- 
ter nor  the  worse  for  wearing  a  black  coat  ;  but  when  that  colour 
denotes  a  class  of  persons  at  variance  with,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to,  all  the  interests  and  habits  of  the  community,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  that  it  should  be  at  first  unpopular,  and  at  last 
proscribed. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Leslie  and  Collier,  "  that  no  man  should 
say  '  my  parsoj^  or  *  my  chaplain^  in  any  other  sense  than  xve  say 
*  7ny  king*  or  '  iny  God^  "  and  they  were  backed  by  the  whole 
clergy  in  convocation.  I  doubt  whether  king,  peers,  and  com- 
mons, in  England,  could  persuade  our  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
reasonableness  of  this  notion  in  these  days,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  amongst  the  liberal,  unambitious,  and  enlightened  indivi- 
duals who  now  compose  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  that 
such  a  dogma  would  receive  support. 

The  French  of  this  day  look  upon  the  pretensions  of  the 
clergy  as  no  less  obsolete  and  ridiculous  than  we  should  the  de- 
cisions of  Collier  and  the  convocation  ;  and  these  pretensions 
having  every  apparent  protection  of  the  court,  could  not  but  in- 
crease their  apprehensions  of  the  new  system.  The  question 
came  home  to  every  man,  whether  or  not  the  most  vexatious 
and  inevitably  noxious  of  the  three  great  privileged  orders  who 
divided  the  oppression  of  the  people  with  the  nobles  and  the 
crown,  should  resume  all  its  rights  over  the  body,  soul,  and 
goods,  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  protestants  were  more  se- 
riously alarmed  at  hearing  the  toleration  of  Napoleon  classed 
with  his  many  impious  institutions,  which  were  gradually  to  be 
abolished  by  the  repairing  hand  of  legitimate  power.  Indeed 
these  dissenters  were  with  little  caution  designated  as  the  chief 
pai-tizans  of  the  revolution,  and  as  being  by  their  turn  of  mind 
the  natural  enemies  of  government  in  state  as  well  as  church  ; 
just  as  Daniel  Burgess  and  his  audience  were  hooted  by  Sache» 
verel's  mob  as  the  murderers  of  Charles  the  First. 
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The  persecutions  consequent  upon  the  restoration  of  another 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  might  render  the  example  of 
his  catholic  majesty  not  a  little  alluring  to  his  brother  of  France; 
and  a  royalist  mob,  as  well  in  Provence  as  Castile,  might  be  in- 
duced to  extol  the  inquisition,  or  cry  out,  the  cat  and  nine  tails 
for  ever,  though  the  first  stroke  might  be  laid  upon  their  own 
backs.  A  reported  saying  of  Louis,  that  his  cousin  Ferdinand 
knew  how  to  reign,  but  was  a  little  too  precipitate,  did  not  as- 
sure the  minds  of  those  who  expected  the  days  of  dragooning 
to  return.  I  have  myself  heard  it  regretted  by  two  very  re- 
spectable nobles  that  Louis  had  not  acted  like  Ferdinand.  The 
protestants  had  already  provided  themselves  with  arms,  and 
some  scandalous  scenes,  little  to  the  honour  of  their  respective 
pastors,  and  those  of  the  catholic  faith,  were  about  to  ensue, 
when  the  return  of  toleration  prevented  the  impending  catas- 
trophe. Napoleon  saved  the  priests  as  he  saved  the  nobles. 
Will  you  then  any  longer  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  success  of 
the  Emperor  must  be  attributed  solely  to  a  previous  conspiracy, 
seconded  by  the  treason  and  violence  of  the  military  bodies  ?  or 
indeed  attribute  it  to  any  other  general  cause  than  the  persuasion 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  thinking  and  active  part  of  the  na- 
tion, that  the  Bourbons  xvere  not  suitable  to  France.  I  repeat, 
again  and  again,  there  was  no  conspiracy  ;  and  I  add,  as  before, 
that  Napoleon  was  the  decided  preference  of  the  people  at  the 
period  of  the  first  of  March,  when  they  had  to  choose  between 
the  reigning  and  the  abdicated  monarch.  I  do  not  say  that  he 
was  the  man,  who,  under  every  circumstance,  would  have  been, 
their  choice.  It  is  impossible  that  the  question  should  have 
been  brought  to  a  fairer  trial  between  the  two  parties.  If  you 
would  hear  a  few  circumstances  not  generally  known  relative  to 
the  re-occupation  of  the  throne  by  Napoleon,  you  must  turn  to 
my  next. 


LETTER  VII. 

Paris,  April» 

THE  Emperor  Alexander  was  amusing  himself  at  Vienna 

at  a  dressing  match  with  Madame  ,  in  which  the  autocrat 

of  all  the  Russias,  although  he  employed  only  a  minute  and  fifty 
seconds  at  his  toilet,  was  beaten  by  his  fair  rival  by  twenty-five 
seconds  ;  the  King  of  France  was  grubbing  for  the  bones  of  the 
Dauphin  J  and  the  Duchess  of  Angoalême,  having  made  her 
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imcle  promise  solemnly  at  parting  that  he  would  abolish  the 
fête  of  the  mi-carême^  was  upon  a  progress  with  her  duke  into 
the  south,  when  Napoleon  embarked  at  Elba  with  eleven  hun- 
dred and  forty  two  men,  and  in  twenty  days  recovered  the  im- 
perial crown  of  France.  Some  circumstances  relative  to  the 
expedition  were  related  in  my  presence,  the  other  evening,  to 
General  Kosciusko,  by  Baron  the  Colonel  Termanouski,  com- 
mandant of  the  Polish  lancers  of  the  guard  who  accompanied 
the  Emperor  to  Elba,  and  as  they  tally  with  the  accounts  circu- 
lated here,  both  in  print  and  conversation,  as  well  as  with  the 
famous  bulletin  of  the  Moniteur,  I  shall  venture  to  give  you  a 
short  detail  of  his  information.  The  colonel  commanded  at 
Porto  Longone,  and  had,  besides  his  lancers,  about  three  hun- 
dred soldiers  in  his  garrison.  Six  days  before  the  embarkat^jn 
the  Emperor  had  sent  for  him,  and  enquiring  what  number  of 
vessels  were  in  his  harbour,  desired  him  to  hire  and  provision 
them  on  his  return,  and  to  prevent  all  boats  from  leaving  the 
port.  He  followed  his  instructions,  and  was  speedily  visited  by 
an  Englishman  who  Avas  detained  by  this  measure,  and  who  re- 
presented to  him,  in  the  most  violent  terms,  that  his  detention 
v/as  unjust,  and  might  cause  a  war  between  Elba  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  colonel  smiled,  represented  the  inequality  of  the  pow- 
ers, but  still  obeyed  his  instructions.  The  day  before  the  em- 
barkation he  received  orders  to  di  burse  three  or  four  thousand 
francs,  for  making  a  road,  and  had  almost  forgotten  the  embar- 
go, when,  on  the  26th  of  February,  whilst  he  was  working  in  his 
little  garden,  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  Emperor  directed  him 
to  embark  all  his  men  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  repair 
to  the  flotilla  off  Purto  Ferrajo,  at  a  given  time  the  same  night. 
It  was  so  late,  that  he  could  not  put  his  soldiers  on  board  before 
half  past  seven,  at  which  time  he  got  into  a  boat,  and  rowing  to, 
the  station,  arrived  at  the  imperial  brig  the  Inconstant,  which 
was  under  sail.  On  mounting  the  deck,  the  Emperor  accosted 
him  with,  "  comment  ce  va-t-ilP  ou  est  votre  monde  P^^"^  and,  on 
receiving  the  answer,  said  no  more.  The  colonel  learned  that 
the  little  garrison  of  Porto  Ferrajo  had  not  received  orders  to 
embark  until  one  o'clock  the  same  day,  that  they  had  got  on 
board  at  four,  and  that  the  Emperor,  with  Bertrand,  Drouet, 
and  his  staff,  arrived  at  eight,  when  a  single  gun  gave  the  signal, 
and  they  set  sail.  The  flotilla  consisted  of  the  Inconstant  of 
twenty-six  guns,  L'Etoile,  and  La  Caroline,  bombardes,  and 
four  feluccas.  The  soldiers  on  board  the  Inconstant  were  four 
hundred  of  the  old  guard.  The  colonel  knew  not,  and  no  one 
appeared  to  know,  whither  they  were  going,  but  the  guard,  when 

•  How  g^oes  it  ?  where  is  your  company  ? 
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drawn  out  on  the  beach,  had  shouted  '■'■Paris  ou  la  mort,^^^  as  if 
by  a  presentiment  of  their  destination.  The  wind  blew  from 
the  south,  and  at  first  rather  strong,  but  subsided  into  a  calm, 
so  that  by  daylight  they  had  made  no  more  than  six  leagues, 
and  were  between  Elba  and  Capraia,  in  sight  of  the  English  and 
French  cruisers.  The  night,  however,  had  not  been  totally 
lost,  for  during  the  darkness  the  soldiers  and  crew  had  been  let 
over  the  sides  of  the  brig,  and  had  entirely  changed  her  paint- 
ing from  yellow  and  grey  to  black  and  white,  in  order  to  escape 
the  observadon  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  vessel. 

It  was  proposed  to  return  to   Porto  Fcrrajo,  but  Napoleon 
ordered  the  flotilla  to  continue  its  route,  determining,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  attack  the  French  cruisers,  two  frigates  and  a 
brig,  which  however  it  was  thought  would  join  rather  than  op- 
pose them.     At  twelve  the  same  day  the  wind  freshened,  and 
the  flotilla,  at  four  o'clock,  was  off  the  headland  of  Leghorn. 
Three  men  of  war  were  in  sight,  and  one  of  them,  a  brig,  bear- 
ing down  on  the  Inconstant,  the  ports  were  taken  up,  and  some 
preparations  made  for  action.     The  guard,  however,  were  or- 
dered to  take  off  their  caps  and  lie  down  on  the  deck,  Napoleon 
intending  to  board  the  vessel  only  as  a  last  resource,  and  in  case 
the  Inconstant  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  a  visit. 
But  the  Zephyr,  so  she  was  called,  only  passed  alongside  the 
brig,  and  her  captain,  Andrieux,  being  hailed  by  Lieutenant 
Taillade,  who  was  known  to  him,  only  asked  whither  the  Incon- 
stant was  bound — Taillade  answered  "  to  Genoa,"  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  could  execute  any  commission  for  the  captain  of 
the  Zephyr — Andrieux  said  no,  and  at  parting  cried  out,  "  hoxu's 
the  Emperor  .?"    Napoleon   himself   exclaimed — '■'•  wonderfulhj 
■well^^  and  die  ships  dropped  away  from  each  other.    The  wind 
increased  during  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  at  clay-light  of  the 
28th  the  coasts  of  Provence  were  in  sight.    A  seventy-four  gun 
ship  was  seen  steering  apparently  for  Sardinia.     The  colonel 
said,  that  before  this  time  it  was  generally  thought  on  board 
that  the  flotilla  was  going  to  Naples.     Many  questions  were  put 
to  the  officers  by  the  men,  and  by  the  officers  even  to  the  Empe- 
ror, who  smiled,  and  said  nothing:    at  last,  however,  he  ex- 
clamed — "  éh  bien  I  c'est  la  Fra7jce"f    Immediately  every  body 
was  in  activity,  and  crowded  round  the  Emperor,  to  hear  his 
intentions.     The  first  step  he  took  was  to  order  two  or  three  of 
the  commissaries  of  his  little  army  to  prepare  their  pens  and 
paper,  which  they  accordingly  got  in  order,  and,  resting  on  the 
companion,  took  down,  from  the  Emperor's  mouth,  the  procla- 

•  Paris  or  death.  f  "  In  good  truth,  it  is  France." 
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mations  to  the  army  and  to  the  French.*   When  these  composi- 
tions were  written  they  were   read  aloud  ;   Napoleon  disliked 
some  portions  of  them,  and  made  alterations  ;  they  were  again 
read,  and  again  altered,  until  after  at  least  ten  revisions,  he  said, 
"  that  will  do,  now  copy  them.''''     At  the  word,  all  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  could  write  laid  themselves  down  on  the  deck, 
with  their  paper  and  implements,  and  completed  a  sufficient 
number  for  immediate  dispersion  on  landing.     The  next  object 
was  the  preparation  of  the  tricoloured  cockades,  which  was 
easily  managed,  by  ripping  off  one  of  the  circles  of  the  Elbese 
cockade,  which  had,  at  their  first  arrival  on  the  island,  been 
even  more  like  the  French  national  colours,  but  had  been  chang- 
ed by  the  Emperor,  who  thought  it  might  be  the  cause  of  sus- 
picion.    During  these  occupations  and  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
voyage,  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  surrounded  Napoleon, 
who  took  very  little  sleep,  and  was  generally  on  deck.     Lying 
down,  sitting,  standing,  and  strolling  about  him,  familiarly,  they 
asked  him  unceasing  questions,  to  which  he  as  unreservedly  and 
without  one  sign  of  anger  or  impatience  replied,  although  some 
were  not  a  little  indiscreet,  for  they  required  his  opinions  on 
many  living  characters,  kings,  marshals,  and  ministers,  and  dis- 
cussed notorious  passages  of  his  own  campaigns,  and  even  of 
his  domestic  policy.     After  satisfying  or  eluding  their  curiosity, 
he  would  himself  enter  into  details  of  his  own  conduct,  of  that 
of  his  rivals,  or  of  his  friends  ;  and  then,  from  the  examination 
of  contemporary  merit,  touched  upon  such  historical  topics  as 
related  more  particulax'ly  to  the  military  events  of  modern  up  to 
ancient  times.  All  this  he  did  with  an  easy  persuasive  eloquence 
which  delighted  and  instructed  his  hearers,  and,  as  our  colonel 
added,  rendered  every  word  worthy  a  perpetual  record.     He 
talked  without  disguise  of  his  present  attempt,  of  its  difficulties, 
of  his  means,  and  of  his  hopes.     He  said,  "  In  a  case  like  this, 
one  must  think  slowly,  but  act  promptly.     I  have  long  weighed 
and  most  maturely  considered  the  project  ;  the  glory,  the  advan- 
tages we  shall  gain,  if  we  succeed,  I  need  not  enlarge  upon.     If 
we  fail — to  military  men,  who  have  from  their  infancy  faced 
death  in  so  many  shapes,  the  fate  which  awaits  us  is  not  terrific  : 
we  know,  and  we  despise,  for  we  have  a  thousand  times  faced 
the  woi'st  which  a  reverse  can  bring." 

-  These  were  nearly  the  last  words  which  he  spoke  before  his 
little  fleet  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  gulf  of  Juan,  and  they  were 
delivered  with  a  more  set  phrase,  as  a  sort  of  final  address  to 
the  companions  of  his  great  enterprise.  Antibes  had  been  in 
'^ight  since  mid-day  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  at 

*  See  Appendix,  B. 
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three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  flotilla  anchored  in  the  bay. 
A  captain  and  five  and  twenty  men  were  dispatched  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  any  battery  which  might  command  the 
landing-place,  and  the  officer  finding  none,  marched  without  or- 
ders to  Antibes,  which  he  entered,  but  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  garrison.  The  troops  were  disembarked 
by  five  in  the  evening,  on  the  beach  at  Cannes  ;  the  Emperor  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  brig.  Napoleon  took  some  refreshment  and 
repose  in  a  bivouac,  which  was  prepared  for  him  in  a  meadow 
surrounded  by  olive  trees,  near  the  shore,  where  there  is  now  a 
small  column  raised  to  commemorate  the  event,  and  where  they 
shew  the  table  on  which  he  was  served.  The  Emperor  previ- 
ously calling  Termanouski,  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  cavalry 
horses  had  been  embarked  at  Elba?  the  colonel  told  him,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  that  he  himself  had  not  brought 
one.  "  Weil,''  replied  Napoleon,  "  I  have  brought  four  horses  ; 
let  us  divide  them.  I  fear  I  must  have  one  :  as  you  command 
my  cavalry,  you  must  have  another.  Bertrand,  Drouet,  and 
Cambrone  must  settle  about  the  other  two  as  well  as  they  can." 
The  horses  had  been  landed  some  way  farther  down,  so  that  the 
bivouac  being  broken  up.  Napoleon  and  his  staff  proceeded  to 
the  spot  on  foot.  The  Emperor  walked  alone,  interrogating 
some  peasants  whom  he  met.  Termanouski  and  the  generals 
followed,  carrying  their  own  saddles.  When  they  found  the 
horses,  Bertrand,  the  grand  marshal,  refused  to  take  one  ;  he 
said  he  would  walk.  Drouet  followed  his  example.  Cambrone 
and  Molat  were  the  other  two  mounted  officers.  The  Emperor 
then  gave  Colonel  Termanouski  a  handful  of  Napoleons,  and 
ordered  him  to  procure  some  horses  for  immediate  use.  The 
colonel  bought  fifteen,  giving  any  thing  the  peasants  asked. 
These  were  harnessed  to  three  pieces  of  cannon  which  were 
brought  from  Elba,  and  to  a  coach,  given  to  her  brother  by  the 
Princess  Pauline.  News  came  of  the  failure  at  Antibes.  "  We 
have  made  a  bad  beginning,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  but  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  march  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  get  to  the 
passes  before  the  news  of  our  arrival."  The  moon  rose,  and 
Napoleon,  with  his  invading  army,  moved  forwards  at  eleven 
o'clock.  They  marched  all  night  :  the  peasants  of  the  villages 
through  which  they  passed  said  nothing — they  stared,  shrugged 
up  their  shoulders,  and  shook  their  heads,  when  they  were  told 
the  Emperor  was  returned.  At  Grasse,  a  town  of  6000  inha- 
bitants, where  there  was  a  report  that  pirates  had  landed,  every 
thing  was  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Shops  and  windows  were  shut, 
and  the  crowds  in  the  street,  notwithstanding  the  national  cock- 
ade, and  the  shouts  of  Five  PEmpereur,  suffered  the  troops  to 
march  without  a  word  or  sign  either  of  disapprobation  or  ap- 
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proval.  They  halted  for  an  hour  on  a  hill  above  the  town,  and 
the  soldiers  began  to  look  at  each  other  with  an  air  of  doubt  and 
dissatisfaction  ;  when  on  a  sudden  a  body  of  the  townspeople 
were  seen  coming  towards  them  with  provisions,  and  crying, 
Vive  P Empereur  !  From  this  moment  the  people  of  the  country 
seemed  satisfied  that  the  Emperor  had  landed,  and  his  march 
was  rather  a  triumph  than  an  invasion.  The  cannons  and  the 
carriage  were  left  at  Grasse  ;  and,  as  the  roads  were  steep  and 
bad  in  the  course  of  this  first  march,  which  was  twenty  leagues, 
(for  they  reached  the  village  of  Cérénon  in  the  evening  of  the 
2d,)  the  Emperor  frequently  walked  on  foot  with  his  grenadiers, 
whom,  when  they  complained  of  their  hardships,  he  called  his 
GRUMBLERS,  and  who  laughed  at  him  when  he  stumbled  and 
fell.  The  familiar  appellations  by  which  he  was  known  to  his 
soldiers  at  this  time  were  Notre  petit  tondu^  and  Jean  de  Vépée;^ 
and  he  frequently  heard  these  names  repeated  in  a  half  whisper, 
as  he  was  scrambling  up  the  ascents  amidst  his  veterans.  He 
slept  at  Barème  on  the  third,  and  dined  at  Digne  on  the  fourth  % 
it  was  either  here  or  at  Castellan,  as  the  colonel  said,  that  Napo- 
leon endeavoured  to  persuade  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  which 
he  stopped  to  cry  Vive  V Empereur  I  and  when  the  man  positively 
refused,  and  exclaimed,  on  the  contrary,  Vive  le  Roi  !  so  far 
from  being  angry,  praised  his  loyalty,  and  only  asked  him  to 
drink  his  health,  to  which  mine  host  acceded. 

At  Digne  the  proclamations  to  the  army  and  to  the  French 
people  were  printed,  and  circulated  with  such  rapidity  through- 
out Dauphiny,  that,  on  his  route,  Napoleon  found  the  towns  and 
villages  ready  to  receive  him.  As  yet,  however,  only  one  sol- 
dier had  joined  him,  a  grenadier,  whom  Colonel  Termanouski 
met  on  the  road  ;  and,  informing  him  of  the  attempt  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  endeavoured  to  persuade  into  the  service.  The 
soldier  being  told  that  the  Emperor  was  advancing,  laughed 
heartily,  and  said,  "Good!  I  shall  have  something  to  tell  at 
home  to-night."  He  was  with  some  difficulty  convinced  that 
the  colonel  was  not  in  jest  ;  but  when  he  believed  him,  consented 
readily  to  enlist.  "  Where  shall  you  sleep  to-night  ?"  said  he  to 
the  officer  ;  and  on  being  told,  rejoined,  "  My  mother  lives  three 
leagues  hence  ;  I  must  take  leave  of  her  j  but  will  be  with  you 
to-night."  Termanouski  was  accosted  some  time  after  arriving 
in  his  quarters  that  evening,  by  his  recruit,  who  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  promised  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  instantly  informed  that  Melon  the  grenadier 
had  kept  his  word,  and  had  joined  fortunes  with  his  ancient  mas- 
ter.    Napoleon  slept  at  Gap  on  the  fifth,  attended  only  by  ten 

*  "  Our  yttle  shaved  man,"  and  "  Jack  of  the  sword." 
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cavalry  soldiers  and  forty  grenadiers.  The  fortresses  and  bridge 
of  Sisteron  were  the  same  day  occupied  by  General  Cambrone, 
at  the  head  of  forty  grenadiers.  But  Melon  was  the  only  re- 
cruit ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages,  particu- 
larly at  St.  Bonnet,  wished  to  sound  the  tocsin,  and  rise  in  mass 
to  accompany  the  little  army  ;  and  notwithstanding  they  were  re- 
fused, almost  blocked  up  the  roads,  and  impeded  the  march  by 
pressing  round  the  Emperor,  who  sometimes  walked  on  foot. 
On  the  6th,  Napoleon  slept  at  Gap,  and  General  Cambrone,  with 
his  forty,  at  Mure,  towards  which  place  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  garrison  of  Grenoble  of  6000  men  had  marched  to  stop  their 
further  progress,  and  refused  to  parley  with  the  general.  Colo- 
nel Termanouski  being  on  the  advance,  saw  a  body  of  troops 
with  a  white  flag  drawn  up  in  a  defile  near  Vizille.  He  attempt- 
ed to  parley,  but  an  officer  advancing  towards  him,  cried  out, 
"Retire,  I  can  have  no  communication  with  you:  keep  your 
distance  ;  my  men  will  fire."  The  colonel  tried  to  pacify  him, 
telling  him,  it  was  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  he  would 
have  to  speak,  not  with  himself.  But  the  officer  still  threatened, 
and  gave  the  same  answer  to  Raoul,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  staff, 
so  that  the  colonel  returned  to  the  Emperor,  and  reported  his 
failure.  Napoleon  said  to  Termanouski,  smiling,  "  If  that  is 
the  case,  I  must  try  what  I  can  do  myself."  He  dismounted  ; 
and  ordering  about  fifty  of  his  grenadiers  to  advance,  with  arms 
reversed,  walked  quietly  towards  the  defile,  where  he  found  a 
battalion  of  the  5th  of  the  line,  a  company  of  sappers,  and  ano- 
ther of  miners,  amounting  in  all  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  men, 
drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  The  officer  commanding  continued  to 
vociferate,  sometimes  against  the  Emperor,  calling  out,  it  is  an 
impostor^  it  is  not  he  ;  and  sometimes  against  his  troops,  order- 
ing them  to  fire.  The  troops  were  silent  and  motionless  ;  for  an 
instant  it  appeared  they  were  about  to  raise  their  muskets,  when 
Napoleon,  halting  his  grenadiers,  walked  calmly  up  to  the  batta- 
lion, and,  when  close  to  the  line,  stopped  short  in  the  front, 
looked  steadfastly  at  them,  and  throwing  open  his  outer  coat, 
exclaimed,  "/?  is  /,  recognize  me!  If  there  be  amongst  you 
pne  soldier  who  would  kill  his  Emperor,  now  is  his  time."  They 
were  vanquished  at  once:  and  with  rep;  ated  shouts  of  '■''long 
live  the  Emperor^"^  rushed  forward  to  embrace  the  guard. 

Another  informant  assured  me,  that  immediately  after  his 
speech.  Napoleon  walked  to  a  grenadier  who  had  his  muskeg 
presented,  and  taking  hold  of  one  of  his  mustachios,  said.  Et 
toi,  vieille  ?nustache,  tu  a  été^tx  nous  à  Marengo  /*  The  colonel 
fiid  not  tell  me  this  ;  but  the  story  is  current  at  Paris,  and  it  is 

'^  And  ypu,  old  mustachio,  you  have  been  with  us  at  Marengo, 
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certain  that  the  5th  regiment  had  served  under  Napoleon  in 
Italy.     The  principal  action  is  undoubted,  and  will  be  ever  re- 
cognized as  one  of  that  kind,  which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has 
decided  under  what  master  we  ordinary  mortals  are  to  live.     It 
is  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  several  engravings  which  now 
record  the  most  singular  passages  in  this  late  great  transaction. 
Napoleon  did  well  to  thank  the  battalion  of  the  5th,  and  the  two 
companies,  in  his  speech  at  the  review  of  the  26th  of  March  in 
the  Tuilleries  ;  in  their  hands  were  his  life  and  destinies,  and 
their  return  to  their  former  general  was  considered  by  all  his 
followers  a  decisive  sign,  that  their  master  had  not  been  deceiv- 
ed— that  the  army  was  still  his  own.     The  tricoloured  cockade 
was  assumed  by  the  new  reinforcements,  who  ranged  themselves 
round  the  imperial  eagles  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Elbese 
army,  and  that  of  the  population  of  Vizille.     Advancing  to- 
wards Grenoble,  the  Colonel  Termanouski  was  met  by  an  officer 
on  full  gallop,  who  said,  *'  I  salute  you  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nel Henry  Labedoyère."     The  colonel  soon  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  hussars,  carrying  an  eagle,  which  had 
been  hidden  in  the  military  chest.     The  garrison  of  Grenoble 
had  been  augmented  by  a  part  of  the  7th  and  the  11th  regiments 
of  the  line,  selected  on  purpose,  as  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  Emperor's  person,  and  sent  from  Chamberri.   General  Mar- 
chand, commanding  the  place,  was  faithful  to  the  king.     The 
regular  force  was  composed  of  the  7th  and  11th,  2000  of  the 
third  regiment  of  engineers,  two  battalions  of  the  5th,  and  the 
4th  of  the  artillery  of  the  line,  in  which  last  regiment  Napoleon 
had  been  raised  to  the  command  of  a  company  twenty-five  years 
ago.     The  7th  regiment  marched  out  of  the  town  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  to  meet  the  invaders,  but  were  ordered  back  by  Gene- 
ral Marchand.     The  whole  force  was  ranged  on  the  ramparts  ; 
the  cannon  were  loaded,  and  the  matches  lighted  ;  the  national 
guards  were  drawn  out  in  the  rear  of  the  regular  troops,  and 
were  themselves  backed  by  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Gre- 
noble.    The  gates  were  shut  at  half  past  eight.     Termanouski, 
with  eight  polish  lancers,  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  Bonne, 
just  as  Napoleon  entered  the  suburbs.     He  demanded  the  keys, 
and  was  answered,  that  General  Marchand  had  secured  them  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  garrison  and  the  cannoniers,  instead 
of  firing  as  they  were  ordered,  shouted  Vive  PEmpereur^  and 
were  joined  by  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  ramparts  and  those  of 
the  suburbs,  who  now  approached  with  axes  and  began  to  beat 
down  the  gate.     The  keys  were  sent  just  as  the  gate  was  driven 
in  ;  and  the  advanced  guard,  entering  the  town,  were  met  by  a 
crowd  with  torches,  issuing  out  to  meet  Napoleon,  who  was  soon 
seen  walking  alone,  and  some  paces  before  his  troops.     The  co- 
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lonel  told  us  that  the  crowd  rushed  upon  him,  threw  themselves 
before  him,  seized  his  hands  and  knees,  kissed  his  feet,  and 
gave  way  to  every  demonstration  of  unbounded  transport.  The 
mayor  and  many  of  the  municipality  would  have  accompanied 
hiin  to  the  town-house,  but  he  slipped  aside  into  the  inn  of  one 
Labarre,  an  old  soldier  of  his  guard,  and  was  there  for  some 
time  completely  lost  to  his  staff,  who  became  so  much  alarmed, 
that  Termanouski  and  Bertrand,  after  many  efforts,  pushed  their 
way  into  the  room,  and  found  the  Emperor,  unaccompanied  by 
a  single  soldier,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  who  were  thronging 
about  him  in  every  direction  to  see,  to  speak  to,  and  to  touch 
him.  The  officers  succeeded  for  a  moment  or  two  in  clearing 
the  room,  and  placed  tables  and  chairs  against  the  door,  to  pre- 
vent another  irruption,  but  without  success  ;  for  the  crowd  burst 
in  a  second  time,  and  the  Emperor  was  nearly  two  hours  in  their 
hands  unattended  by  a  single  guard.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  gate  of  Bonne  was  brought  under  the  window  of  the 
inn  by  a  vast  body  of  people,  who  cried  out,  "  Napoleon^  we 
could  not  offer  you  the  keys  of  your  good  ioxvn  of  Grenoble^  hut 
here  are  the  gates^^ 

The  next  day  Napoleon  received  all  the  civil  and  military  de- 
partments, reviewed  his  troops,  and  left  Grenoble  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations not  only  of  the  citizens,  but  of  a  large  body  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.  He  thanked  them  for  their  attachment 
in  a  printed  address  to  the  department  of  the  Isère.  The  garri- 
son of  Grenoble  marched  immediately  towards  Lyons,  having 
hoisted  their  tricoloured  cockades,  which,  it  is  true,  were  found 
sewed  in  the  bottoms  of  their  caps.  Napoleon  now  got  into  a 
carriage  which  generally  went  a  foot  pace,  and  was  not  unfre- 
quently  impeded  in  its  route,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in  the 
roads,  by  the  crowds,  who  pressed  by  the  side  and  loaded  it  with 
flowers  and  congratulatory  addresses  or  petitions.  The  carriage 
sometimes  was  attended  by  half  a  dozen  hussars,  and  others 
was  without  a  single  guard,  and  generally  three  leagues  distant 
from  any  body  of  troops.  On  the  9th,  Napoleon  slept  at  Bour- 
goin,  the  same  day  that  Monsieur,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
Count  of  Damas,  arrived  at  Lyons,  assembled  the  national 
guards,  reinforced  the  garrison,  and  barricaded  the  bridges  of 
the  Rhone.  The  efforts  of  Monsieur  to  gain  the  soldiery  and 
the  people  were  totally  useless  ;  his  kindness,  his  caresses,  were 
received  in  silence,  or  repulsed  :  stories,  not  worth  repeating, 
are  told  of  some  pitiless  repartees  and  replies  made  to  his  ad- 
vances. The  soldiers  drew  back  even  from  the  proffered  hand 
of  their  royal  general,  who  asked  them,  in  accents  of  despair, 
^*  Wh"^!  he  had  done  to  lose,  what  he  could  do  to  regain,  their 
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favour  ?"  Not  a  cry  of  Five  le  Roi  replied  to  the  similar  shouts 
of  the  mounted  national  guard,  who  escorted  his  royal  highness. 
Marshal  Macdonald  arrived,  and  still  continued  to  prepare  for 
defending  the  passage  of  the  Rhone,  which  the  Emperor  had  or- 
dered Marshall  Bertrand  to  pass  at  Mirbell,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  princes  to  Macon.  Two  battalions  were  marched 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  to  the  bridge  of  the  suburb  la  Guillci- 
tiere  ;  but  no  sooner  saw  the  4th  hussars  preceded  by  the  popu- 
lation of  that  suburb,  than  they  joined  in  the  common  cry,  and 
assisted  in  throwing  the  barricades  into  the  Rhone.  The  prince, 
and  Marshal  Macdonald,  now  retired  from  the  town  ;  at  five 
the  garrison  marched  to  the  same  bridge  to  receive  the  Emperor  5 
the  imperial  army  entered  L5'^ons  at  seven  ;  and  Napoleon  himself, 
having  countermanded  the  passage  of  Mirbell,  arrived  on  horse- 
back at  nine  o'clock,  attended  not  by  his  guard,  but  a  vast  con- 
course of  the  people  of  the  suburbs  and  surrounding  country. 
The  next  morning  the  Emperor  reviewed  the  garrison  as  well  as 
the  mounted  national  guard,  composed  chiefly  of  nobles  of  the 
Lyonnais,  who,  after  a  thousand  protestations  of  devotion  in  the 
morning,  had  suffered  Monsieur  to  leave  the  place  in  the  even- 
ing, attended  only  by  a  single  dragoon  ;  and  the  day  after  re- 
quested the  Emperor  to  permit  them  to  guard  his  person.  Na- 
poleon's answer  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  traits  of  character 
which  distinguished  and  are  recorded  of  his  progress  to  his  ca- 
pital. "  Your  conduct,"  he  replied  to  these  faithful  servants  of 
the  Bourbons,  "  to  the  Count  D'Artois  tells  me  how  you  would 
behave  to  me   in  case  of   a  reverse.     I  thank  you  for  your 

offer —you  will  return  immediately  to  your  homes."     The 

dragoon  who  did  not  abandon  the  prince  was  rewarded  with  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  by  the  Emperor  upon  his  arrival 
at  Paris.  Napoleon  remained  ten  days  at  Lyons,  and  dated 
from  that  town  those  decrees,  by  which  it  was  clear  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  again  in  possession  of  the  imperial  throne. 
His  reception  in  the  second  town  of  France  justified  this  pre- 
sumption. He  mixed  with  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  at  the 
ball  which  was  given  to  him  at  the  townhouse,  with  the  same 
unsuspicious  confidence  which  had  marked  his  former  progress, 
and  which  was  no  less  apparent  during  his  advance  upon  the  ca- 
pital. This  advance  was  continued  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  had  distinguished  his  approach  to  Lyons.  He  travelled  often 
alone,  or  only  escorted  by  a  few  Polish  lancers,  accompanied  by 
the  peasants  on  the  roads,  and  surrounded  by  the  citizens  of  the 
towns.  Macon,  according  to  Colonel  Termanouski,  was  the  only 
town  at  which  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor;  in  every  other  place  it  was  sufficiently  known  by  a 
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concourse  shouting  before  the  imperial  quarters.  At  Autun, 
where  he  slept  on  the  15th,  and  at  Avalon,  where  he  passed  the 
next  night  almost  unattended,  he  was  received  with  transport. 
He  arrived  at  Auxerre  on  the  IT^th;  there  he  was  joined  by 
Ney,  whose  troops  had  declared  for  him  on  the  13th,  and  also 
by  the  14th  regiment,  who  marched  from  Orleans,  and  continued 
their  route  to  Paris,  at  which  diey  arrived  in  six  days  and  a  half. 
He  received  also  the  news  that  the  6th  lancers  had  hoisted  the 
tri-coloured  cockade,  and  had  occupied  Montereau.  Here  he 
embarked  the  Elbese,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  army,  which 
now  amounted  to  four  divisions,  on  the  Yonne,  and  travelled  in 
his  carriage  towards  Fontainbleau  :  he  generally  changed  his 
horses  on  die  outside  of  the  town,  that  he  might  not  be  impeded 
by  the  crowd.  He  did  this  at  Sens,  where  he  was  followed, 
however,  and  harangued  by  the  mayor  and  municipality  without 
the  walls.  He  arrived  at  Fontainbleau  at  four  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  March.  There  he  reviewed  a  regiment  of  lan- 
cers in  that  court-yard,  in  which,  eleven  months  ago,  he  had  bid 
adieu  to  his  army  and  to  France.  At  seven,  he  learnt  that  Louis 
had  fled  from  Paris  ;  and  at  twelve,  his  army  having  arrived 
from  Auxerre,  he  departed  for  the  capital.  Besides  the  troops 
of  Elba,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  Lons  le  Saulnier,  the  Emperor's 
force  had  been  augmented  by  a  large  body  of  officers  of  every 
rank  j  who,  since  his  entry  into  Grenoble,  had  from  all  quarters 
joined  the  old  guard,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  they 
called  a  sacred  battalion  :  a  great  number  of  soldiers  on  half 
pay,  or  on  leave,  or  dismissed,  flocked  also  to  the  imperial  stand- 
ard. The  peasants  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from 
marching  with  the  army  to  Paris.     The  Emperor  was  met  near 

Essonne  by  Count ,  formerly  his  aide-de-camp,  who 

brought  a  superb  carriage  and  six  horses  for  him,  as  did  many 
others  of  his  partisans,  to  favour  his  entry  into  the  capital.  This 
was  at  six  in  the  evening  ;  Napoleon,  however,  remained  in  his 
travelling  carriage,  drawn  by  post-horses,  and  unaccompanied, 
except  by  a  crowd  of  generals  and  other  officers,  which  prevent- 
ed even  his  chariot  from  being  seen.  He  entered  Paris  by  the 
Boulevards  neufs.  The  royal  army,  that  had  marched  to  op- 
pose him  in  the  morning,  joined  him  near  the  gates  of  Paris  ; 
but  the  brilliant  imposing  scene  described  in  the  journals  as  oc- 
curring at  Melun,  did  not  take  place.  The  five  thousand  young 
nobles  of  the  royal  body  guard,  who  had  taken  leave  of  their 
friends  in  the  morning,  to  fly  to  their  posts  and  cover  their  king 
and  their  capital,  were  seen  in  the  saloons  in  the  evening,  and 
told,  how,  finding  themselves  in  their  respective  positions  with- 
out any  men  to  command,  they  had  thought  it  advisable  to  be 
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themselves  the  heralds  of  their  retreat,  and  of  their  submission 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  Napoleon  came  through  the  gate; 
of  the  Tuilleries,  opposite  the  Pout  royal,  and  alighted  at  the 
palace  at  eleven  o'clock — a  crowd  of  officers  rushed  upon  him — 
in  an  instant  he  was  carried  off  his  legs — his  hat  fell  off,  and  he 
was  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  eager  multitude  up  the 
great  staircase  into  his  apartments,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
some  ladies  of  his  former  court  ;  one  of  whom,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  party,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  From  Cannes  to  Paris  is  a  com- 
puted march  of  forty-five  days.  The  old  guard,  who  left  Es- 
sonne at  two  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  arrived  early 
enough  for  the  review  of  the  same  day,  were  not  half  that  time 
on  their  journey.  It  is  a  piece  of  common-place,  but  very  true, 
to  say,  that  history  furnishes  no  example  of  a  similar  journey 
performed  by  any  armed  force,  either  in  ancient  or  moderi^ 
times.  The  Elbese  battalion  of  the  guard  were  individually  re- 
warded with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  distinction,  as  it  confers  on  the  lowest 
class  a  pension  of  more  than  two  hundred  francs,  and  entitles 
the  bearer  to  the  presentation  of  arms  by  every  sentinel.  The 
feeling  with  which  this  last  honour  is  given  and  received,  is  no 
less  gratifying  to  the  man  that  pays,  than  to  him  who  obtains  the 
notice.  The  private  soldier  finds  himself  honoured  in  the  at- 
tention shown  to  one  of  his  own  rank,  distinguished  only  by  a 
merit  which  he  liimself  may  with  justice  hope  to  emulate.  He 
is,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  to  preserve  every  form  and  punc- 
tuality in  this  mark  of  deference,  which  his  comrade,  as  it 
comes  from  an  equal,  is  anxious  to  receive  with  proportionate 
respect.  The  mutual  pride  of  the  soldier-knight  and  the  solf 
dier-sentinel  gives  rise  to  a  sentiment  of  self-respect,  the  diffu- 
sion of  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  discipline  an  army  ;  and  of 
what  service  this  institution  has  proved  in  the  corps  to  which  it 
has  been  most  particularly  applied,  may  be  seen  by  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Abbé  Montesquiou,  from  whom,  in  his  speech  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  on  the  14th,  was  wrung  the  flattering  con- 
fession, that,  "  during  ten  months  of  peace,  in  the  corps  of  the 
old  guard  quartered  at  Metz,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men, 
not  a  single  officer  or  soldier  had  been  reprimanded  even  once.** 
Yet  this  guard,  "  which  reserved  to  itself  the  glory  of  being  the 
model  and  the  example  of  armies,"  is  now  condemned  as  a  body 
pf  traitors,  without  one  atom  of  honourable  motive  to  exempt 
them  from  universal  abhon-ence  and  disgust.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  king's  troops  violated  their  oaths  to  Louis,  as 
the  English  army  on  Hounslow  Heath  did  to  James  j  but  this 
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violation  is  of  a  nature  that  leaves  its  final  denomination  to  be 
determined  by  events,  which  alone  Avill  shew  whether  their  de- 
fection from  the  laith  is  to  be  styled  a  heresy  or  a  reformation» 
An  Englishman  may  not  suspect  that  Marshal  Ney  furnishes  a 
parallel  that  may  turn  out  complete,  if  Napoleon  succeeds,  with 
the  hero  of  Blenheim — with  his  own  Marlborough,  all  of  whose 
victories  were  not  together  so  serviceable  to  his  country  as  the 
single  action,  for  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he  would  have 
suffered  infamy  and  death — the  desertion  of  his  patron  and  his 
king.  You  may  be  assured,  that  the  conduct  of  General  Church- 
ill, and  the  army,  and  the  people  of  England,  was  not  for  some 
years  found  out  to  have  been  expedient,  and  just,  and  glorious; 
but  was  characterized  in  terms  of  reprobation  similar  to  those 
of  which  we  are  now  so  liberal,  when  speaking  of  our  cotempo- 
raries  on  this  side  of  the  channel.  Indeed,  the  portrait  formerly 
drawn  of  a  certain  Christian  nation  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  so 
exactly  tallies  with  that  which  we  and  our  worthy  allies  attach 
to  Frenchmen  at  this  moment,  that  I  venture  to  hint,  that  we 
may,  without  any  prejudice  to  our  honourable  feelings,  entertain 
some  doubt  of  the  infallibility  and  justice  of  those  who  desig- 
nate the  readoption  of  the  Emperor  by  the  troops  and  the  peo- 
ple as  an  example  of  perjury  and  treason,  altogether  unparallel- 
ed, and  too  base  to  be  justified  upon  any  principle  of  expedi- 
ency. You  see,  in  what  follows,  as  much  horror  at  perjury, 
treachery,  oath-breaking,  and  treason,  as  could  be  found  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh's,  or  of  our  gracious  Regent's  to 
King  Louis.  "  As  you  have  experience  to  know  your  subjects, 
so  I  knoxv  them  by  their  character^  and  do  believe  them  to  be  a  peo- 
ple of  no  faith^  no  honour^  and  no  honesty.,  xvhom  no  promise  can 
oblige^  nor  oath  can  bind.  They  have  sworn  allegiance  to  you^ 
aiid  sinct  accepted  of  ^"^'^''^^'^^^-'^■^•'^■'^'^  for  their  king^  and  sxvear 
allegiance  to  him.  How  this  sweari?ig  to  both  can  be  reconciled 
I  cannot  understand  :  but  let  them  sxvear  what  they  will.,  I  should 
not  believe  them.,  nor  put  any  more  value  upon  their  oath  than  they 
do  themselves.,  xvhich  is  nothing  at  all.  Neither  do  I  understand 
how  you  can  be  assured  of  them  that  have  no  other  assurance  to 
give  you  of  their  future  fidelity  but  their  oaths,  which  are  -ivorth 
as  much  now  as  -wheji  they  broke  with  your  majesty  last.  It  is 
out  of  my  reach  to  put  any  tj-ust  in  such  people.,  7ieither  would  I 
have  tjQU  confide  in  them;  for  I  doubt  much  of  their  integrity.''''^ 
And  who,  think  you,  are  thus  described  ?  Why,  our  English 
ancestors  of  that  period,  which  to  our  eyes  is  the  most  glorious 

•  See  A  short  and  true  Relation  of  Intrigues  transacted  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  restore  the  late  King  James.    Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  p.  100. 
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of  our  history.  It  is  true  that  his  majesty,  the  most  Christian 
King,  at  whose  charge  the  said  nation  were  to  be  punished  for 
their  patriotic  fault,  had  some  little  right  to  abuse  them  to  his 
brother  James,  who  had  no  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
direction  taken  by  English  honour;  and  the  ministry  of  our 
times  being  determined  to  undertake  a  similar  duty,  may  in- 
dulge in  similar  strains.  Let  them  !  but  let  not  you  and  me, 
who  are  averse  to  their  unjust  interference,  join  in  their  unrea- 
sonable clamour. 

We  should  consider,  besides,  that  the  renewal  of  the  oath  by 
the  Parisian  army  is  not  so  much  to  be  charged  to  their  treache- 
ry, as  to  the  last  struggles  and  manœuvres  of  the  falling  dynasty. 
There  was  no  middle  conduct  for  them  to  pursue,  between  an 
accession  to  the  proposed  oath,  and  an  open  resistance  and  vio- 
lence perhaps  to  the  persons  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  which,  as 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  deceive  the  capital  as  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  invading  Emperor,  was  not  to  be  expected,  and 
surely  will  not  be  regretted.  The  assurances  of  devotion  trans- 
mitted from  the  departmental  posts  were  the  work  of  the  royal- 
ist officers  lately  enrolled,  and  if  they  did  not  remain  faithful, 
the  disgrace  is  with  them,  if  even  they  are  not  to  be  excused 
upon  the  universal  revolt  of  the  soldiery,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure released  them  from  their  oaths.  There  are  circumstances 
under  which  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  military  or  civil,  ceases 
at  once  ;  and  when  that  expressed  or  implied  consent  of  a  peo- 
ple to  submit  to  authority,  in  conformity  to  which  alone  any  oath 
can  be  taken,  is  clearly  withdrawn,  not  only  is  that  oath,  how- 
ever recent  in  its  date,  or  solemn  in  its  form  and  nature,  neces- 
sarily annulled,  but  fidelity  to  our  king  becomes  treason  to  our 
country.  Without  meaning  to  say  that  there  is  an  exact  parity 
in  the  adventures  of  Napoleon  and  William  the  Third,  I  do  as- 
sert that  the  present  outcry  against  the  troops,  who  have  rather 
recovered  than  deserted  their  standards,  by  ranging  themselves 
under  the  imperial  eagles,  and  again  displaying  the  tri-coloured 
cockade,  would  come  with  better  grace  and  propriety  from  any 
other  nation  than  from  the  one  which  is  now  enjoying  all  the  be- 
nefits that  can  result  from  the  desertion  of  a  despot. 

Before  I  close  this  letter  I  cannot  help  mentioning,  that  Na- 
poleon, notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  his  late  journey,  to  which 
some  repose  might  have  been  granted,  did  not  retire  to  rest  until 
midnight,  and  was  transacting  business  by  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  he  reviewed  the 
army  of  Paris  and  the  guard  of  Elba.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  he  has  never  laboured  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  day.    His 
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frame  of  adamant  alone  could  support  the  incessant  toil  of  body 
and  mind  of  this  extraordinary  mortal,  who,  when  fatigued,  was 

accustomed  at  Elba  (so  Captain reports)  to  ride  hard 

for  three  or  four  hours — pour  se  délasser — to  refresh  himself. 

JVbte  1. — The  reader  may  add  to  the  above  remarks  on  the  comparison  be. 
tween  the  landing  at  Torbay  and  at  Cannes,  that  if  some  circumstances  are 
more  favourable  to  William  than  to  Napoleon,  there  are  others  which  tend  to 
the  preference  of  the  latter  exploit.  The  expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  not  entirely  English  ;  that  of  the  Emperor  was  exclusively  French,  both  in 
its  design  and  execution.  The  parallel  between  Ney  and  Churchill  is  altogether 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  inasmucli  as  the  English  general  desei'ted yro?n. 
his  patron,  benefactor,  and  friend,  but  the  French  marshal  to  his  protector, 
benefactor,  and  former  chief. 

J^'ote  2  — Some  English  travellers  visited  Napoleon's  palace  at  Elba  soon  after 
bis  departure,  and  found  his  estajalishment,  his  library,  his  apartment,  and  his 
furniture,  exactly  in  the  state  he  had  left  them.  His  old  housekeeper,  who  had 
followed  him  through  all  his  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress,  not  about  herself,  but  for  his  safety  and  success.  Her  unaffected  ex- 
pressions of  attachment,  and  artless  report  of  his  uniform  good  humour,  were 
better  refutations  of  the  hideous  pictures  drawn  of  his  domestic  manners,  than 
volumes  written  by  the  flatterers  who  so  long  attended  aud  disgraced  his 
court.  His  library  was  strewn  with  written  papers  '  torn  into  small  bits,  and 
on  the  table  was  lying  open  a  life  of  Charles  V.,  which  he  had  been  reading 
the  night  before  he  embarked. 
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LETTER  VIÎI. 

Paris,  April  — -, 

THE  utmost  celerity,  courage,  and  address  on  one  side, 
might,  perhaps,  have  failed  to  bring  about  the  late  events,  had 
there  not  been  ah  excess  of  delay,  imbecility,  and  weakness  oa 
the  other.  It  was  not  until  the  5th  of  March  that  the  debarka- 
tion ot  Napoleon  was  known  at  the  Tuilleries  ;  and  it  was  then 
judged  expedient  to  circulate  that  the  king  was  indisposed,  in- 
stead of  informing  the  capital  of  this  strange  fact,  which  was  not 
announced  until  the  7th,  when  the  Moniteur  contained  the  con- 
vocation of  the  chambers,  and  an  ordonnance  of  the  king,  pro- 
claiming Napoleon  and  his  adherents  traitors.  The  Moniteur 
of  the  next  day  gave  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  and  a  few  details 
relative  to  the  landing  at  Cannes  :  and  General  Desolles  made 
an  appeal  to  the  national  guard.  Whether  the  royal  family  were 
themselves  deceived,  or  merely  thought  it  politic  to  conceal  the 
extent  of  their  apprehensions,  is  uncertain  ;  but  every  official  re- 
port relative  to  the  advance  of  Napoleon  was  garbled  or  kept 
back  to  the  latest  moment.  The  bulletin  in  the  Moniteur  of 
the  9th  gave  an  account  of  the  advance  to  Grasse,  but  said  that 
Napoleon's  soldiers  were  selling  their  cartridges,  and  that  the 
best  spirit  reigned  every  where.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  army.  Sixty-nine  deputies  met  on  the 
8th,  and  addressed  the  king  the  next  day.  The  peers  met  on 
the  9th,  and  also  addressed  his  majesty.  Some  of  the  court, 
however,  at  once  foresaw  the  consequence  of  the  landing,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  and  their  disinclination  to 

the  royal  throne.     The  Duke  of ^  meeting  a  friend  of  mine 

the  day  the  news  was  published,  exclaimed — 3Ion  ami,  tout  est 
perdu  /*  Yet  such  was  the  infatuation  of  others,  that,  at  the 
Thursday's  court,  when  the  intelligence  had  reached  Paris  that 
Napoleon  was  at  Lyons,  the  pleasantry  of  the  day  was,  that  as 
the  monster  would  certainly  be  caught  and  caged,  it  might  cre- 
ate some  embarrassment  to  know  where  to  confine  him,  unless 
he  were  domiciliated  amongst  his  brother  beasts  in  the  Garden 
of  Plants.  The  garrison  of  Paris  and  the  national  guards  were 
reviewed  by  the  Duke  of  Berri  and  the  King  on  the  9th,  and  va- 
rious addresses  began  to  appear  in  the  Moniteur.  Marshal  Mon- 
cey  made  an  appeal  to  the  gens  d'armes  of  the  kingdom.     In  the 

*  My  friend,  all  is  lost! 
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Moniteur  of  the  11th,  to  the  great  surprize  of  Paris,  it  was  saî<ï 
that  Bonaparte  would  sleep  at  Lyons  on  the  10th  :  but  up  to  the 
12th  it  was  asserted  that  the  Elbese  army  had  not  been  joined, 
except  by  some  desperate  individuals.    On  that  day  a  confession 
was  made  that  some  defection  had  appeared  at  Laon,  but  had 
failed  to  delude  the  garrison.     Marshal  Soult,  however,  resign- 
ed, and  the  Duke  of  Feltre  was  appointed  in  his  place.     The 
best  accounts  came  from  Marseilles.     The  soldiers  and  officers 
on  half  pay,  or  on  leave,  were  ordered  to  join  their  regiments 
by  an  ordonnance  of  the  11th.     The  chancellor  gave  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  Bonaparte  in  his  speech  to  the  peers,  and  al- 
lowed that  his  emissaries  might  succeed  to  lessen  the  meavis  of 
defence.     The  next  day  appeared  a  proclamation  from  the  king 
to  the  people,  and  another  to  the  army  ;  as  well  as  the  order  for 
forming  battalions  of  royal  volunteers:  still  it  was  said,  that 
every  thing  wore  a  favourable  aspect  ;  and  addresses  poured  in 
from  all  quarters.     The  Duke  of  Feltre  ended  a  long  speech  on 
the  1 3th,  by  assuring  the  peers  that  the  dispatches  were  parfaite- 
ment rassurantes  ;^  but  nothing  was  said  of  Lyons.     The  presi- 
dent Laisné  told  the  deputies  that  every  one  was  at  his  post,  and 
that  all  France  was  armed  against  the  traitor.     The  Moniteur  of 
the  next  day,  (the  14th,)  contained  information,  *•'  that  a  func- 
tionary in  the  Ardennes  had  been  deprived  of  his  office  for  pro- 
nouncing the  forfeiture  of  some  national  property  ;  and  a  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  deputies,  "  to  make  proper  provision  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  officers  of  the  legion  of  honour^^ 
The  bait  was  too  ridiculous.     On  the  15th  the  Moniteur  declar- 
ed that  Bonaparte  was  at  Lyons,  with  a  harassed,  diminished 
force  of  4000,  and  some  few  cavalry  ;  that  he  was  isolated  as  it 
were  in  the  midst  of  France,  and  that  the  deputies  which  ar- 
rived from  all  parts  of  the  country  brought  the  most  consolatory 
accounts  of  the  spirit  of  the  departments.     The  royal  volunteers 
continued  to  inscribe  themselves  in  numbers,  that  increased  daily. 
The  king  declared  that  he  trusted  to  the  old  guard,  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  with  the  most  entire  unreserve  ; 
and  the  Abbé  Montesquiou  assured  the  chamber,  that  every  ac- 
count from  the  armies  was  of  the  most  favourable  nature.   Mar- 
shal Ney  was  marching  upon  Lyons  to  fight  the  invader.     The 
garrisons  of  La  Fere,  Lille,  and  Antibes,  received  the  thanks  ot 
Sie  legislature,  as  also  did  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Treviso,  and 
Marshal  Macdonald,  the  latter  of  whom  refused  this  tribute  for 
nothing  done^  \\\  an  angry  letter  to  the  president  Laisné,  who 
kept  back  the  communication,  but  was  obliged  to  produce  it  the 
next  day.     On  the  16th  it  was  said  that  some  troubles  had  beea 

"  Perfectly  encouraging. 
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excited  at  Macon,  Chalons,  Tournus,  and  Dijon,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube,  but  only  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  populace  f 
a  term  which,  by  this  time,  must  be  fully  appreciated.  These 
dregs,  indeed,  were  all  that  were  left  of  the  people  after  the  purer 
nobles  had  run  away.  The  report  of  the  16th  assured  the  Pari- 
sians that  Napoleon  was  retreating  upon  Lyons,  and  that  his 
troops  were  deserting  him  in  whole  masses.  The  following  day 
it  was  said  that  he  was  directing  his  flying  forces  towards  Dijon, 
pursued  by  Marshal  Ney.  Nothing  was  told  of  the  retreat  of 
the  princes  from  Lyons  j  but  the  Count  of  Artois  appointed  a 
review  for  the  16th,  to  form  "  the  legion  of  the  colonel- general," 
of  such  as  wished  to  serve  with  the  line.  The  king  held  the 
royal  sitting  of  the  chambers  on  the  16th,  and  asked  them 
"  what  he  could  better  do  at  sixty  years  of  age  than  die  for  the 
defence  of  his  country."  A  ridiculous  scene  took  place  between 
him  and  Monsieur,  who  then,  for  the  first  time,  swore  to  maintain 
the  charter.  On  the  l^th  the  defection  of  the  army  of  reserve 
at  Lons  le  Saulnier  was  known  j  from  that  moment  the  success 
of  the  invader  was  no  longer  doubted  by  any  one  not  blinded  by 
the  falsities  or  the  hopes  of  the  court,  which  commenced  its  pro- 
fession of  the  necessity  of  speaking  truth,  by  uttering  on  the  18th 
a  falsehood,  which  could  only  prove  most  ruinous  to  the  cause  ; 
namely,  that  the  desertion  continued  in  an  astonishing  manner  in 
the  troops  of  Napoleon^  particularly  in  the  cavalry^  of  which  there 
re?nained  only  three  hundred  men^  and  that  Grenoble^  and  proba- 
bly Lyons^  had  thrown  off  his  momentary  yoke.  However,  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Tarentum  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  Count  Maison  ordered 
the  garrison  of  the  capital  "  to  prepare  for  action."  The  confi- 
dential whisper  hinted,  that  the  determination  of  the  new  minis- 
ter of  war  was  to  suffer  Napoleon  to  advance  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  and  there  attack  him,  when  beyond  all  hope  of  retreat, 
with  the  united  forces  of  the  king's  household,  the  national 
guard,  the  royal  volunteers,  the  troops  of  the  first  military  divi- 
sion, and  garrison  of  Paris.  Nothing  official  was  told  of  the 
desertion  of  Ney.  The  Duke  of  Berri  had  been  named  general 
of  this  army  on  the  11th,  having  under  him  Marshal  Macdo- 
nald.  The  duke  presumed  to  tell  the  marshal  at  first  that  he 
should  place  him  on  his  staff.  Macdonald  answered,  that  he  was 
ready  to  command  under  his  royal  highness,  but  that  his  rank 
would  not  allow  of  his  taking  a  staff  appointment.  Upon  which 
the  prince  is  said  to  have  hinted,  that  he  would  not  have  given 
such  an  answer  to  Bonaparte.  "  Perhaps  not,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  your  royal  highness  is  not  Bonaparte."  A  similar  story  is 
lold  of  a  Dutch  ambassador,  who  informed  Charles  the  Second 
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that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  quite  a  different  sort  of  man  from  his 
majesty. 

The  marshal  advised  the  duke  to  confide  in  the  volunteer 
force,  and  not  to  expect  that  the  regular  regiments  would  fire 
against  their  old  general  ;  but  the  prince,  who  had  other  notions 
of  his  ability  to  command,  and  thought  himself  degraded  by 
being  put  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  corps,  received  the  advice 
with  displeasure.  Hence  his  expression  in  the  intercepted  letter 
written  to  his  father — "  I  do  not  like  Macdonald.'  * 

The  advice  of  General  Dessolles  to  unite  the  citizens  with  the 
soldiers  was  alike  unattended  to,  in  order,  now  say  the  king's 
friends,  to  spare  the  people  ;  as  if  a  man,  who  brings  1,100,000 
men  against  his  people,  wishes  to  spare  them. 

The  prince  was  aware  afterwards  of  his  mistake,  and  confess- 
ed his  opinion  in  the  hearing  of  my  informant  at  Menin,  that  if 
Paris  had  held  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
north,  all  would  have  been  saved.  He  was  also  in  that  point 
wrong,  but  he  at  least  acknowledged  a  former  error.  The  Duke 
of  Bourbon  was  sent  into  the  west,  notwithstanding  the  king  is 
said  to  have  refused  to  raise  La  Vendée.  Full  powers  of  enrol- 
ment were  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Angoulême  in  the  south. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  charged  with  a  mission  to  Peronne, 
where  an  army  of  reserve  was  to  act  under  Marshal  Mortier. 
So  much  had  been  said  of  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers,  particu- 
larly of  the  imperial  guard,  by  the  king's  ministers,  that,  after 
the  defection  of  Ney's  troops  had  been  known — after  the  Count 
of  Artois  had  been  unable  to  excite  any  enthusiasm  in  the  na- 
tional guard — after  it  was  found  that  the  organization  of  the  vo- 
lunteers and  moveable  columns  furnished  no  more  than  2000 
men, — there  yet  appeared  even  on  the  18th  an  order  for  the  uni- 
fprm  of  the  royal  volunteers — pantalon  de  cheval^  recouvrant  la 
botte^  gris  mêlé  foncé.]  In  the  review  of  the  national  guard, 
when  the  count,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  staff,  appealed  to  the 
separate  legions,  and  desired  those  who  would  serve  out  of  Paris 
to  advance  from  the  ranks,  using  these  words  ;  Point  de  confu- 
sion^ messieurs;  sortez  Vun  après  Pautre,  ne  vous  pressez  pas — :|: 
it  was  observed,  that  this  was  the  only  order  exactly  obeyed — 
there  was  so  little  pressing,  that  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  men 
came  forth  from  each  legion,  and  there  was  one  legion  which 
furnished  only  one  man.  Indeed,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Tuilleries  on  the  18th  and  19th,  when  the  very  windows  of  that 

*  We  may  believe  the  report,  that  this  same  poor  prince,  whose  aversion 
rises  with  his  obligations,  has  since  the  second  restoration  designated  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  a  parvenu  (an  upstart). 

t  Deep  grey  riding-trowsers  wilh  under  boots. 

^  No  confusion  ;  advance  one  after  another,  lest  you  press. 
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palace  were  filled  with  military  of  the  household  and  the  national 
guard,  when  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  marching  to  Melun, 
V  incennes  and  Villejuif,  the  quiet  and  bloodless  catastrophe  that 
ensued  would  not  have  been  expected  by  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  the  scene.  It  does  appear  that  the  royal  family  and  the 
ministry  had  already  discovered  every  sign  of  extreme  alarm, 
menaces  impotent  and  retracted,  concessions  distrusted,  flatteries 
despised,  bribes,  intreaties,  appeals,  prayers,  and  tears, — un- 
ti  m  ely — unavailing. 

The  pure  royalists,  who  had  at  first  aflfected  to  be  pleased  at 
the  attempt  of  Napoleon,  which  would  give  the  king  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knovying  his  true  friends  and  crushing  his  enemies,  did 
not  fail,  as  this  punishment  appeared  more  problematic,  to  re- 
present to  the  king  the  necessity  of  deferring  it  to  another  op- 
portunity, and  employing  for  the  present  those  dishonest  hands 
who  might  as  well  as  others  serve  his  turn.     The  Duke  of  Fel- 
tre,  who,  in  former  times,  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  a 
memorial  now  before  me,  against  the  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  the  order  to  burn  Paris,  was  named  to  the  war  department, 
and  Fouché,  a  regicide,  was  offered  the  police.  The  latter  told  the 
king  that  he  was  too  late  in  his  application,  and  could  do  him  no 
service.     His  majesty  was  mean  enough  to  give  orders  for  his 
arrest,  an  endeavour  which  was  eluded  by  his  escape  into  the 
house  of  a  neighbour,  a  Chouan  chief.     To  be  sure  the  king 
should  have  known  better  than  to  have  meddled  with  a  man  so 
secure  of  protection  in  every  quarter.     Count  Rapp,  and  others 
of  Napoleon's  more  intimate  generals,  were  applied  to,  and  in- 
deed named  to  military  divisions,  but  stated  their  inability  to 
serve  the  Bourbon  cause.     Yet  the  Moniteur  of  the  19th  con- 
tamed  another  address  from  the  king  to  the  army  ;  and  an  order 
of  the  day  stated  that  Marshal  Macdonald  had'  taken  the  com- 
mand m  chief  under  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  would  establish  his 
head  quarters  the  next  day,  the  20th,  at  Villejuif.     The  king's 
address  threatened  rebellious  France  with  300,000  foreigners. 
One  of  the  king's  friends  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  on  the 
18th,  had  the  inconceivable  boldness  to  recommend  a  levy  in 
mass  on  the  example  of  the  levy  in  mass  in  1789,  when  the 
whole  nation  and  the  king  conquered  their  rights  from  the  pri- 
vileged orders.     In  the  same  journal  more  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred persons  were  promoted  to  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour.    It  was  owned  that  Bonaparte  had  left  Autun  the  15th 
bu^  his  force  was  still  treated  as  insignificant.     Yet  the  king  was 
not  aware  of  the  imminence  of  his  peril.     He  was  awakened  in 
the  night  of  the  19th  to  be  told  that  Napoleon  must  have  reached 
Fontainbleau,  and  that  the  carriages  which  would  convey  him 
from  the  capital  were  in  waiting.     He  would  not  believe  his 
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enemy  so  near  ;  and  when  he  was  persuaded  of  the  fact,  at  first 
refused  to  rise.  He  talked  of  remaining  in  the  Tuilleries,  or  of 
marching  to  Melun.  When  he  rose,  however,  and  was  lifted 
into  his  carriage,  at  half  past  one  in  the  morning,  he  seems  to 
have  been  not  a  little  anxious  as  to  the  feasibility  of  his  retreat  ; 
so  at  least  I  have  been  informed,  through  one  of  the  national 
guard  who  assisted  in  persuading  him  to  withdraw.  It  was  not 
till  seven  in  the  morning  that  the  foreign  ministers  received  let- 
ters notifying  the  king's  departure  ;  and,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, received,  at  the  same  time,  invitations-  to  court  for  the 
levée  of  the  following  Tuesday.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  royal  family  were  taken  by  surprise — that  they  did  not 
expect  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  so  soon.  The  same  misinfor- 
mation or  self-deception  is  proved  by  the  hasty  departure  of  the 
minister,  who  left  in  the  iron  box  at  the  hotel  appropriated  to 
the  body  guard  the  vast  mass  of  state  papers  which  have  been 
found  to  compromise  so  entirely  that  respectable  character  M. 
de  Blacas,  and  others  of  the  king*s  ministers.  The  chest  must 
have  been  carried  to  the  hotel  of  the  body  guard  for  removal, 
for  which  the  retreat  of  the  minister  was  too  precipitate.  In  the 
Moniteur  of  the  20th,  the  king  took  leave  of  his  capital  ;  "  be- 
cause, although  he  might  have  disputed  the  entrance  of  the  re- 
bels by  arming  the  citizens,  he  shuddered  at  the  calamities  which 
a  battle  within  the  walls  might  draw  down  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants."* Here  are  two  propositions,  both  equally  true.  The 
foreign  ministers  appear  to  have  been  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  real  instability  and  ruin  of  the  royal  throne  as  the  Bour- 
bons themselves.  They  made  no  preparation  to  depart,  and 
were  in  Paris  when  Napoleon  arrived.  The  continental  ambas- 
sadors, who  had,  from  old  habits,  been  taught  that  existence  and 
honour  were  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  residence  of  a 
day  or  two  in  the  capital  of  Bonaparte,  were  not  in  much  hurry 
to  demand  their  passports  ;  and  when  they  did  make  the  de- 
mand, couched  it  in  terms  with  which  the  Emperor's  minister 
could  not  refuse  to  comply.  A  worthy  and  gallant  school- fel- 
low of  ours  happened,  at  that  time,  to  represent  the  British  na- 
tion at  the  court  of  France  ;  and  being  placed  by  this  occurrence, 
unexpected  indeed  by  him,  as  appears  by  his  dispatches,  in  cir- 
cumstances which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  "  moving  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field,"  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  seems 
to  bave  been  overwhelmed  by  the  prospect  of  the  deadly  breach 
which  might  be  made  in  his  diplomatic  dignity,  of  the  danger  to 
which  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  country,  might  be  expos- 
ed? either  by  detention,  or  by  the  seeming  acquiescence  of  a  mo- 

^  Appendix,  No.  4. 
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înent,  in  the  restoration  of  Napoleon.  In  the  surprise  and  ap- 
prehensions, which  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances  mijïht  eL 
cuse,  he  applied  for  passports  to  join  the  King  of  France  • 
and  on  receiving  no  answer  to  his  request,  is  said  to  have  suf. 
îereci,  lor  some  days,  a  terror,  with  which  the  armies  of  the  dread- 
ed usurper  had  never  inspired  him.  Confused,  perplexed,  he 
at  last  learn.d  from  a  countryman,  that  if  he  chose  to  withdraw 
as  the  missions  of  other  powers  had  withdrawn,  he  must  fol* 
low  the  steps  adopted  by  these  gentlemen;  he  must  apply,  not 
for  the  passports  tojom  the  King  of  France,  an  unacknowledged 
mimical  potentate,  but  for  passports  to  return  home. 

We  toUowed  the  advice,  and  had  an  immediate  answer  in  the 

nor  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  baggage  was  detained*;  and  after 
this  trial.  It  may  be  expected  that  a  clearer  view  of  the  sort  S 
bloodless  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  will  prevent  a  simi- 
lar  panic   ,n  any  such  diplomatic  difficulties,  and  communicate 

Lord°F-?f  '  V'  '°''"'  '"  ^^^  inexperience  of  the  secreîaîj! 
l.ord  l-itzroy  Somerset  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  form 

n  Westminster  school-the  pride  of  the  master,  and  the  faVou^ 
Zf."^  of  his  schoolfellows  as  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quam  amce.  He  has  not  dropped  his  capacity  and  attfactbn  fit 
the  active  scenes  m  which  he  has  been  employed,  so  much  to  his 
own  credit,  and  the  service  of  his  country.  Bm  th^resolution 
of  civil  life,  and  what  I  shall  call  political  presencrofSndTre 
not  the  portion  usually  either  of  his  age  or  profession  and 't 
was  unfortunately  not  much  to  the  credit  of  our  nation,  that  it! 
representative  should  not  be  exempt  from  the  terrors  tJ;t^^ov: 

nlf.7  T^-"^'"'  r^  '^'^^^  ^°  '^^  ^^««^  in  ^  flight,  where 
neither  the  digmty  of  the  one  sex,  nor  the  delicacy  of  the  other 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  weakness  of  any  age,^seeme^  to  be 
he  object   of  regard.     Nothing  could   show  a   more    deckled 
Ignorance  of  the  politics  of  France,  of  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  conduct  which  Napoleon,  or  any  one  tt  the  head  of 
the  government,  must  necessarily  pursue,  than  to  apprehend  the 
detention   of  our  countrymen  as  ïhe  necessary  conséquence  of 
the  return  of  the  Emperor.     His  former  measure,  however  h 
rnigh    appear  justified  by  the  seizure  of  the  French  merchan 
vessels,  previously  to   the  declaration  of  war,  in  order  to  swel 
our  iniquitous  droits  of  admiralty,  had,  been  evidently  agains 
the  general  feeling  m  France  ;  and  as  Napoleon  could  not  hope 

thenobtTilt^r/bLn'S'-'  ?  '^',  English 'newspapers,  it  ^.s  asserted  tlmt 
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to  succeed,  except  by  an  anxious  deference  to  that  feeling,  and 
-as  it  must  no  less  clearly  be  his  interest  to  refrain  from  every 
irritating  measure  against  England,  no  Englishman  needed,  upon 
reflectiop,  to  have  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the  former  mjustice^ 
and  a  visit  to  Verdun.  One  of  the  first  inquiries  made  by  Na- 
poleon, upon  his  return,  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  court,  was,  it 
many  English  were  in  Paris  ?  and  on  hearing  nearly  all  of  them 
had  retired,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  they  recollect  what  I  did  be- 
fore, but  those  times  are  past."  Our  politicians,  and  notably  our 
ministers,  are  blind  to  all  seasons  and  their  change— regulated 
by  their  own  precious  precedents,  the  canons  of  folly,  inatten- 
tive to,  or  extracting  nothing  from,  the  varying  march  of  man- 
ners, principles,  and  times,  they  are  incapable  of  conceivmg 
that  any  one  should  be  found  willing  to  resign  a  favourite  sys- 
tem, merely  because  a  change  of  circumstances  should  appear 
to  render  it  inapplicable,  and  therefore  unwise.  With  some 
people,  the  times  that  require  and  justify  violence  and  revenge 
are  never  passed.  Our  ministers,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  hrst 
letter,  certainly  expected  an  immediate  irruption  into  Belgium, 
and  a  recurrence  of  all  those  harsh,  impetuous,  rapid  measures 
of  open  force,  which  before  distinguished  the  enterprises  ot  JNa- 
poleon— as  certainly  did  they  know  nothing  of  France; 

*'  And  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  still." 

But  if  the  Bourbons  themselves  knew  nothing  of  the  true 
state  of  their  affairs,  you  cannot  expect  our  minister  to  have  had 
any  acquaintance  with  them,  when,  with  the  ingenuous  unsuspici- 
ous candour  of  a  soldier  and  a  youth,  he  put  his  entire  trust  in 
the  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  favoured  his  own  cabinet  with 
the  impartial  statements  of  the  Abbé  Montesquiou  and  M.  de 
Blacas.  It  was  the  endeavour  of  former  ambassadors  to  make 
the  most  of  the  cause  of  their  own  countrymen  at  the  court  to 
which  they  were  sent  ;  and  it  would  be  scandal  to  assert  that 
the  modern  rule  of  our  diplomatists  is  to  consult  the  interests 
and  to  create  a  cabal,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  m  favour  ot 
that  particular  potentate  to  whom  they  are  attached  ;  or  that 
our  legations  at  the  separate  capitals,  and  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  European  monarchs,  are  but  so  many  agents  of  toreign 
powers,  employing  themselves  to  direct  the  resources  ot  their 
own  country  to  that  one  of  the  magnanimous  sovereigns  ot 
whose  suite  they  happen  to  be  the  honourable  appendage,  and 
whose  splendour  and  preponderance  they  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  their  own.  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  nay  even  the 
roitelets  of  Palermo,  Brussels,  Stockholm,  and  Stutgard,  might, 
were  this  the  case,  have  each  an  advocate  at  the  cabinet  ot  t)t.- 
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James's,  whom  they  would  not  need  be  at  the  charge  of  paying, 
except  with  some  paltry  ribbon,  that  would  put  him  in  the  first, 
second)  or  third  class  of  the  court  sewers  or  apothecaries  ;  and 
our  agents  would  have  no  other  employment  than  that  of  finding 
out,  in  the  course  of  their  commerce  with  the  prince  or  his  mi- 
nisters, how  short  is  the  distance  between  a  devoted  admirer 
and  an  egregious  dupe.  The  Mettemichs,  the  Hardenbergs,  the 
Nesselrodes,  might  then  hug  themselves  at  the  facility  with  which 
an  English  diplomatists  might  be  converted  into  an  useful  agent, 
to  increase  the  subsidies,  and  diminish  the  pretensions  of  his 
own  court.  The  supposed  rivalry  of  the  separate  British  mis- 
sions, to  augment  the  importance  and  extol  the  sincerity  of 
their  own  foreign  prince,  in  annihilation  of  all  selfish  interest 
for  their  employers,  has,  indeed,  amongst  those  I  presume  un- 
acquainted with  the  truth,  been  one  of  the  diversions  of  all  the 
many  congresses,  head-quarters,  conferences,  &c.  of  these  three 
years.  We  at  home  have  missed  the  pleasantry,  but  the  scan^ 
dal  may  hit  us  at  last. 

Note.— If  praise  from  such  a  quarter  might  not  look  like  presumption  in  the 
author,  or  might  not  possibly  have  even  a  baneful  effect  upon  its  object,  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  his  majesty's  present  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Paris,  should  be  excepted  by 
name  from  every  thing  said  in  any  degree  unfavourable  to  our  English  agents  abroad. 
No  one  who  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  gentleman  can  doubt  that  a  better 
selection  could  not  have  been  made  from  our  diplomatic  body,  to  fill  so  import^at  a 
mission. 
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LETTER  IX, 


Paris,  ^yril. 


THE  king  retreated  to  Abbeville  ;  and  it  should  appear,  by 
the  Universal  Journal  published  at  Ghent,  that  he  thought  of 
inaking  some  stand  there.  He  might  have  mistaken  the  facili- 
ties afforded  to  his  retreat  for  an  inclination  in  some  portion  of 
his  people  not  to  abandon  his  cause  ;  but  on  the  21st,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Marshal  Macdonald  arrived  from  Paris,  and  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  retiring  toward^  the  frontier.  The  king 
had  wished  to  fix  upon  Lille  for  the  head  quarters  of  his  house- 
hold troops,  and  was  disappointed  at  hearing  that  the  Duke  of 
Trevi^o  had  remarched  the  garrison  into  the  town  :  he  arrived 
there,  however,  qn  the  22d,  at  one  o'clock,  and  was  well  receiv- 
ed by  the  inhabitants,  but  by  the  troops  in  silence. 

The  declaration  of  the  13th  of  March  here  reached  his  ma- 
jesty, who  hoped,  by  the  dispersion  of  this  document,  to  frighten 
the  French  into  a  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  accordingly 
took  care  to  placard  it  in  the  town.  The  effect  was  contrary  to 
his  expectations  ;  for  so  alarming  were  the  appearances  of  the 
next  day,  that  Marshal  Mortier  \v^as  obliged  to  inform  Louis 
that  he  could  not  answer  fpr  the  garrison,  and  that  an  immedi- 
ate retreat  was  necessary.  The  king  took  the  road  tp  Menin, 
which  was  in  possession  of  an  English  reginient,  the  colonel  of 
which,  upon  receiving  notice  that  his  majesty  was  approach- 
ing, thought  it  his  duty,  upon  advice  from  General  Vande- 
leur,  to  state  in  reply,  that  no  French  troops  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  frontier*  A  picquet  of  the  national  guard  of  Lille, 
^nd  about  two  hundred  cuirassiers,  formed  the  whole  escort  j 
but  these  took  leave  of  the  king  at  the  barrier,  where  also  Mar- 
shal Macdonald  left  him.  The  marshal  has  since  returned  to  his 
liountry  seat  :  and  although  Napoleon  has  sent  two  naessages  to 
$ee  him,  he  has  persisted  in  his  retreat.  His  constancy  is  still 
a  topic  of  admiration  even  amongst  the  friends  of  the  court  ;  so 

pduch  so,  that  the  amiable  Madame was  pointed  out  tp 

me  by  the  following  half  serioiis  designation — "That  is  the 
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P  daughter  of  the  only  honest  man  in  France,  and  very  fairly 
*'  piques  herself  upon  the  fidelity  of  Marshal  Macdonald." 

Louis  left  France  unaccompanied  by  a  single  soldier — only  a 
drunken  dragoon  on  a  lame  horse  pushed  his  way  after  him  through 
tthe  British  picquets,  and  toppled  into  Menin,  crying  vive  le  roi. 
He  waited  in  his  carriage,  drawn  up  at  the  inn  door,  half  an 
hour,  for  post  horses,  one  of  those  trifling  but  levelling  wants 
which  must  have  told  him  he  was  king  no  more.     An  English 
officer  approached,  and  asked  whether  he  would  accept  of  a  guard 
of  honour — he  said  he  should  be  thankful  for  a  few  dragoons, 
and  also  for   an  estafette,  which  should  order  thirty  horses  at 
the  next  and  following  posts.     Never  was  a  crown  so  won  and 
lost.     Napoleon  travels  to  his  capital  as  Louis  leaves  it,  in  a 
chariot  ;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  invading,  as  well  as 
the  retreating  monarch,  seem  to  have  been  intrusted  principally 
to  post-masters  ;  one  of  whom,  had  he  been  like  the  man  who 
stopped   Louis   XVL  at  Varennes,   might  have  changed    the 
destinies  of  France.     Four  thousand  of  the  king's   household, 
under  the  orders  of  JVJonsieur  and  the    Duke   of  Berri,  and 
Marshal  Marmont,  directed  themselves  to  the  frontier,  where, 
being  refused  entrance  into  Dutch  Flanders,  they  were  disband- 
ed  by  Monsieur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethune,  in  which 
place  they  were  shut  up,  and  received  the  orders  of  Napoleon, 
relative  to  their  final  destination.     Only  about  200  of  the  house- 
hold, with  a  major-general  at  their  head,  after  great  difficulties, 
have  been  at  last  allowed  to  pass  into  Flanders — and  this  is  the 
French  force  with  which  Louis   is  to  reçovçr  his  crown.    The 
Universal  Journal  says  nothing  of  the  real  cause  which  pre- 
vented the   household  from  following  the  king,  but  ascribes  to 
the  miry  roads  and  marshes  that  impediment  which  was  pro- 
iluced  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Brussels.    A  General 
Ricard,  who  came  in  with  the  king,  was  even  sent  under  a  guard 
to    Courtray  ;  such  was  the  apprehension  of  French  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  common  cause 
of  Europe.     The  same  Journal  asserts,   that  an  order  to  arrest 
the  king  and  princes  arrived  at  Lille  both  before  and  after  the 
king's  departure  ;  hut  that  Marshal  Mortier,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  took   care  not  to  publish  it,  until  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, some  hours  after  Louis,  had  left  the  town.    The  Duke  of 
Berri  told  Colonel  Morris  at  Menin,  my  informant,  of  the  same 
fact.     If  it  be  true,  I  am  one  of  those  who  regret  that  it  was 
not  carried  into  effect.     No  measures  of  violence  would  have 
been  pursued  with  the  Bourbon  princes.     The   conduct  of  Na- 
poleon to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  sufficiently  shew^  the  line  of 
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policy  which  he  thinks  most  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  most 
agreeable  to  the  French  ;  and  the  detention  of  the  dethroned 
family  within  the  French  territory  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
guarantee  against  the  unjust  interference  of  the  allies.  I  can» 
not  doubt  that  Napoleon  might  have  prevented  the  flight  of  the 
king  froqn  Paris  ;  and  that,  if  the  order  to  prevent  his  escape 
did  arrive  at  Lille,  it  was  only  sent  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
telligence received,  that  Louis  did  not  intend  to  retire  without 
trying  to  occupy  the  garrison  towns  of  the  north.  If  the  Em- 
peror has  not  a  right  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  the  proclamation  of 
liouis,  offering  a  reward  for  his  head,  would  give  him  a  pre -? 
text  for  retaliation  against  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  he  may  at 
least  assert,  that  since  the  occupation  of  the  capital,  and  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  greater  part  of  France,  any  attempt  to  de- 
throne him,  a  king  de  facto,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  nation- 
al treason.  The  dispersion  of  the  Vienna  declaration  of  the 
13th  of  March  at  Lille,  clearly  made  Louis  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  always  exercised  by  a  sovereign  power  against 
those  who  attempt  its  overthrow.  No  personal  injury  was  ever 
intended  against  the  Bourbons  by  the  imperial  government. 
Had  the  republic  been  established,  perhaps  their  sacrifice  might 
have  been  deemed  necessary — Napoleon,  having  saved  the  no- 
bles and  the  priests,  has  saved  the  king.  But,  I  repeat,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  flight  of  Louis  and  the  royal  family  has 
not  been  prevented.  From  the  days  of  the  Pisistratidœ  and 
the  Tarquins  down  to  those  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Bourbons, 
the  pretensions  of  dethroned  dynasties  have  always  been  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  foreign  ambition,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  internal  division  and  treason.  The  appeal  to  the 
sword  (unfortunately  the  only  true  touchstone)  tried,  indeed, 
and  confirmed  the  liberties  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome,  and  of 
England  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  France,  and  the  character  of 
her  present  sovereign,  are  such  as  may  make  a  victory  fatal  to 
her  freedom.  At  least  such  are  the  apprehensions,  whether  well 
founded  or  not,  of  many  honest  constitutionalists,  who  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  wishing  that  the  arrest  of  the  fallen  fami- 
ly had  taken  away  one  engine  and  excuse  from  the  enemies  of 
France.  The  dispersion  of  the  declaration  of  the  13th  of  March, 
and  the  subsequent  proclamation  of  Louis,  in  which  France  is 
menaced  with  eleven  hundred  thousand  foreign  bayonets,  daily 
strengthen  these  regrets  ;  and  if  William  the  Third  publicly  re- 
pented of  having  facilitated  the  retreat  of  his  father-in-law  from 
England,  which  he  did  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  it  may  surely  be  permitted  the  French  patriots  to 
deprecate  their  clemency  to  a  monarch,  who  threatens  to  te- 
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turn  amongst  them  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  force  ten  times 
more  considerable  than  that  employed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
in  support  of  the  miserable  James. 

I  must  say,  to  the  honour  of  the  constitutionalists,  that  they 
are  not  terrified,  and  that  those  amongst  them,  who  have  no  at- 
tachment to  Napoleon,  would  again  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
princes,  were  it  to  be  done  again,  and  were  it  certain  to  bring 
down  upon  them  the  fiery  trial  which  they  are  now  told  they 
must  certainly  undergo.  It  was  seen  in  the  late  disasters  o£ 
the  Bourbons,  amongst  what  men  all  prudent  monarchs  should 
ehoose  their  friends.  When  all  the  base  had  deserted  the  roy- 
al cause,  and  all  the  vain — when  even  the  court  parti  zans  and 
ministers  were  lost  in  irresolution  and  fear,  and  far  the  greater 
part  began  so  to  trim  the  balance  of  their  conduct  as  to  prepare 
for  the  preponderance  of  either  scale — when  the  awed  satel- 
lites of  the  throne  would  not  look  the  approaching  danger  for  an 
instant  in  the  face,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  new, 
rather  than  a  defence  of  their  present,  master — who  was  it  that, 
in  spite  of  prejudices,  in  spite  of  the  chance  of  apparent  incon- 
sistency, in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  enemies,  or  the  suspi* 
cions  of  friends,  of  a  peril  almost  certain,  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward to  defend  the  king — to  plead  his  cause—to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple in  his  defence,  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  preference  of,  the 
resistless  hero,  marching  with  giant  strides  to  his  overthrow  ? 
"Was  it  a  courtier,  one  glittering  with  the  rays  of  royal  bounty, 
whom  the  fall  of  the  king  would  ruin,  the  return  of  Napoleon 
destroy  ?  Was  he  found  amongst  the  friends  or  the  favourites 
of  the  monarch, — the  patrons  or  the  stipendiaries  of  despotism, 
—the  paid  defenders  or  the  rewarded  pensioners,  the  expect- 
ant or  the  grateful  servants  of  the  court  ?  No.  He  was  a  patriot, 
known  and  proscribed  for  the  freedom  and  courage  with  which 
he  had  censured  the  measures  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  had 
held  up  their  infractions  of  the  constitution  to  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Such  was  the  man,  who,  thinking 
the  establishment  of  a  military  government  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  return  of  Napoleon,  and  knowing  that  govern- 
ment incompatible  with  the  rights  of  individuals,  called  upon 
France  and  Frenchmen  to  defend  their  king,  whose  errors  they 
might  pardon  and  correct,  against  an  enemy,  whose  principles 
were  so  much  mbre  dangerous  to  their  liberties  and  to  their  re- 
pose. It  was  not  a  foolish,  personal  attachment  to  the  king, 
nor  a  still  more  foolish  feeling  of  loyalty,  which  prompted  Mr. 
Comte  to  publish  his  tract,  intitled  "  De  P  Impossibilité  d^ établir 
un  Gouvernement  Constitutionnel  sous  un  Chef  Militaire,  et  par ^ 
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iiculieremenfsous  Napokorii?'^*  It  was  his  persuasion,  that  by  this 
decisive  step  (taken  by  one  well  known  as  the  éditer  of  the  Cen- 
sor for  his  opposition  to  the  government)  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  the  capital  might  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  reform 
which  he  proposed  and  the  attempted  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  might  oppose  themselves  to  the  pretensions  of  a  man 
more  dangerous  to  their  honourable  cause  than  the  sovereign 
whom  he  advanced  to  dethrone.  We  may  not  attach  much  con- 
sequence or  courage  to  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  which  in 
our  country  might  involve  some  speculative  point  of  political 
theory,  and  expose  its  author  only  to  the  criticism  of  a  review, 
or,  at  the  worst,  the  animadversion  of  a  judge;  but  in  France, 
and  particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Comte  appeared  as 
an  author,  the  writer  holds  the  pen  as  he  would  the  sword,  in 
a  mortal  debate,  decisive  of  his  freedom,  his  property,  and  his 
life.  He  steps  forward,  the  combatant  in  a  controversy,  in  which 
those  who  deal  in  the  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  are,  like  the  trum- 
peter in  the  fable,  ranged  with  and  share  all  the  fortunes  of  those, 
who  wield  the  weapons  of  death.  The  struggles  of  our  statesmen 
and  writers  are,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  continuation  of 
our  school  discussions  on  abtract  questions,  which  may  be  de- 
cided either  way,  without  being  productive  of  any  immediate 
visible  effects,  either  to  the  audience  or  the  arguers;  but  when 
a  Frenchman  writes  or  talks  on  politics,  he  must  tremble  at 
the  differences  which  a  period  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  a  paradox  begun  in  sport  and  supported  out  of  vanity,  an 
argument  stretched  to  the  verge  of  ingenuity,  or  a  play  of 
rhetoric  too  irresistible  for  an  author,  may  perhaps  create,  in 
the  dearest  and  immediate  interests  of  himself,  his  friends,' 
and  his  country.  When  we  weep  or  smile  in  declamation,  it  is 
for  Hecuba,  but  in  France  the  authors  are  actors,  and  play  a 
part  in  a  real  tragedy — their  own.  Those  \yho  have  not  lived 
some  time  in  Paris  can  have  no  notion  of  the  infinite  import- 
ance attached  to  the  periodical  and  other  political  publications, 
— of  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  read  by  all  classes  of 
people, — of  the  whisper  which  runs  through  all  the  saloons  upon 
the  appearance  of  such  or  such  an  article  in  a  newspaper  or 
other  journal,  which  is  hinted  to  be  from  the  pen  of  some 
known  writer, — and  of  the  care  taken  by  the  chiefs  of  parties  to 
have  at  their  disposal  the  columns  of  some  popular  sheet.  Not- 
withstanding the  censorship,  means  were  found,  in  the  king's 
time,  to  give  a  distinct  voice  to  all  opinions.  The  Nain  Jaune, 
a  yellow-covered  pamphlet,  published  five  times  a  month,  of 

"*  Of  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  Constitulional  GoTernment  under  a  mili- 
tary chief,  and  particularly  under  Napoleon." 
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which  Mr.  Etienne,  the  dramatic  author,  was  the  reputed  edi- 
tor, established  from  the  15th  of  December,  1814,  a  reputation 
which  its  preceding  numbers  had  never  obtained.  The  plea- 
santries of  this  work  were  the  chief  instruments  employed  to 
make  the  emigrant,  anti-liberal,  system  ridiculous  ;  and  these 
were  found  very  poignant,  although  an  Englishman  might  think 
the  materials  too  serious  for  a  joke. 

The  Nain  Jaune  mixed  and  mixes  literature  with  politics  ; 
dealing  in  that  abusive  lopping  sort  of  criticism  of  which  Mr. 
GeofFrin  was  the  successful  inventor,  but  which  appears  to  one 
of  our  nation  most  dull  and  ineffectual.  A  review,  which  was 
the  Satirist,  is  a  tolerable  compeer  of  the  Nain  Jaune,  as  far 
as  its  literary  character  is  concerned.  The  state  of  critical  ot 
rhetorical  composition  in  France  is  now  at  a  very  low  ebb,  per- 
haps partly  because  the  subject  is  too  important,  and  touches 
the  writers  too  nearly,  to  enable  them  to  compose  with  the  cau- 
tion and  coolness  requisite  for  excellence  in  any  species  of 
writing.  The  Nain  Jaune,  which  owed  all  its  success  to  a 
sprightly  opposition  to  the  court,  has  fallen  lamentably  since  the 
fall  of  the  knights  of  the  extinguisher  and  of  the  weathercock. 
Its  humour  is  dried  up  in  the  sunshine  of  its  patron  court. 
Certain  of  the  news-papers  were  avowedly  in  the  hands  of 
this  or  that  faction  ;  for  example,  the  Quotidienne  was  known 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  paragraphs  in 
that  journal  were  anxiously  perused  by  the  large  portion  of  the 
nation  who  had  purchased  the  national  properties.  The  daily 
papers,  being  subject  to  the  censorship,  could  only  hint  a  fault 
now  and  then,  and  hesitate  dislike  ;  but  Messrs.  Comte  and 
Dunoyer,  passing  beyond  the  sixty  pages  prescribed  by  the  law, 
contrived,  in  the  Censor  which  they  published  once  a  month, 
to  show  themselves  the  irue  friends  of  liberty  and  France,  by- 
exposing  the  conduct  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  nullify  or 
counteract  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  charter.  They  met 
with  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  wish  to  enlighten  their  coun- 
trymen— were  grossly  insulted  as  the  enemies  of  order  and  law, 
in  morals,  religion,  and  politics,  and  were  denounced  as  the 
friends  and  accomplices  of  the  last  tyrant. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  arrived,  than 
they  gave  the  king's  ministers  to  understand  that  their  efforts 
were  at  the  service  of  his  majesty,  that  all  calumny  and  insult 
were  forgotten,  and  that  they  should  do  their  utmost  to  serve 
their  countrymen  in  that  way  which  appeared  to  them  the  most 
effectual — in  the  defence  of  their  sovereign.  The  pamphlet  ap- 
peared : — it  was  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  freedom,  with  an 
honourable  frankness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  generous,  a 

I, 
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loyal  confidence  ;  insisting  upon  no  niceties,  nor  conditions,  nor 
distinctions,  but  going  at  once  to  the  point,  and  telling  their 
countrymen  that  it  was  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  stand  by 
a  government,  which  xvas  a  hundred  times  preferable  to  that 
which  the  return  of  Napoleon  would  inevitably  restore. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  the  friends  of  an  individual 
system  or  government,  and  the  friends  of  a  cause,  which,  as 
it  encourages,  calls  every  honourable  quality  into  action — be- 
tween the  servants  of  a  king  and  those  of  a  people,  whose  in- 
terests, as  they  never  vary,  so  can  they  be  easily  understood  and 
easily  pursued  ;  and  whose  rights,  as  they  involve  considera- 
tions deservedly  dear  to  every  individual,  so  must  they  neces- 
sarily call  forth  defenders,  respectable  by  their  numbers,  their 
courage,  and  their  zeal.  Mr,  Comte  could  not  save  Louis,  but 
he  was  able  to  teach  him  that  most  important  lesson,  that  the 
only  true,  the  only  serviceable  friends  of  a  constitutional  king, 
are  the  friends  of  the  people — those  whom  his  courtiers  are 
ever  ready  to  brand  as  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  sedition 
and  revolt. 

There  are  not  a  few  politicians  in  this  place  who  are  of  opinion, 
that  an  entire  and  pure  transplantation  of  the  Hartwell  court  to 
Paris  would  have  prevented  the  late  catastrophe  ;  and  that  the 
King  was  lost  by  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  and  amalgamate 
contending  factions,  and  to  gain  the  affection  and  support  of  a 
powerful  party  by  attentions,  which  served  only  to  shew  his 
weakness  and  augment  their  presumption.  I  think  I  have  told 
you  that  two  of  the  ancient  noblesse  did  not  hesitate  to  remark 
to  me,  even  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  that  Louis  should  have 
followed  the  example  of  Ferdinand.  It  is  possible  that  by  rallying 
round  him  all  the  partisans  of  despotism,  and  by  a  violent  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  monarchy.,  he  might  have  held  the 
reigns  of  power,  in  despite  of  the  will  of  a  people  wearied  by 
war,  and  dreading  the  renewal  of  any  military  exertions.  It  is 
possible  he  might,  by  this  system,  have  reigned  more  than 
eleven  months  ;  he  might  have  reigned  fifteen  ;  and  he  would 
have  had  the  honour  of  falling  in  a  general  massacre  of  all  his 
friends,  at  the  last  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  in  France.  It  must 
be  owned,  that  any  monarch  in  the  situation  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth must  have  experienced  difficulties  almost  inextricable  in 
the  choice  of  his  ministers.  A  principle  of  gratitude  must  have 
induced  him  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  crowd  of  emigrants  by 
whom  he  was  besieged,  and  who  were  not  content  with  any  sys- 
tem, which  did  not  afford  them  exclusive  right  to  share  the  re- 
wards and  direct  the  conduct  of  the  court.  Besides  the  emi- 
grants who  returned  immediately  with  the  king,  there   was 
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another  class  of  those  who  had  ten  porised  under  Napoleon, 
and  who  brought  all  the  baseness  of  the  imperial  court  to  bear 
upon  the  returned  dynasty,  and  instructed  in  some  sort  their 
brother  nobles  and  the  king  in  the  arts  of  despotism.  This  par- 
ty, distinct  in  some  measure  from  the  personal  friends  of  Louis, 
were  still  most  ready  to  promote  the  projects  of  absolute 
power,  and,  as  they  sometimes  proposed  measures  which  their 
less  hardy  colleagues  were  too  timid  to  hazard,  were  the  cause 
of  repeated  dissensions  and  discord  in  the  new  cabinet.  The 
French  themselves  accuse  the  public  functionaries,  the  employ- 
ed^ those  of  any  mark  or  influence,  who  have  lately  risen  into 
notice  and  wealth  in  their  country,  as  more  corrupt,  vicious, 
and  selfish,  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  any  other  nation. 
Luxurious  and  lazy,  consequently  no  less  greedy  and  venal  than 
ignorant  and  vain, — accustomed  to  consider  the  necessity  for 
honesty  and  exertion  as  altogether  superceded  by  the  com- 
manding influence  of  the  French  fortune  and  name  in  foreign 
politics,  and  in  domestic  relations  by  artifice,  intrigue,  and  ser- 
vihty — living  in  a  round  of  frivolous  pleasures,  which  tend  no 
less  than  their  tricky  employments  to  destroy  every  virtuous  sen- 
timent, and  to  finish  the  accomplished  egotist — these  men  could 
give  neither  credit  nor  stablility  to  the  government  ;  but  being 
a  portion  of  the  machine,  were  still  considered  indispensable 
to  the  ordinary  movement  and  progress  of  the  state.  From 
amongst  these  the  king  thought  himself  obliged  to  fill  a  certain 
number  of  his  charges  :  they  did  not  betray  him  ;  but  th^y  did 
nothing  for  him  ;  they  thought  only  of  themselves  ;  and,  with- 
out courage,  though  too  indiff"erent  for  premeditated  treachery, 
were  ready  to  receive  any  other  master  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Serviceable,  perhaps,  whilst  solely  the  automata  of  despotism, 
they  wanted  individual  importance  to  fill  the  offices  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  forms  at  least  of  freedom  prevailed.  Not 
that  amongst  the  new  ministers,  employed  formerly  by  Napo- 
leon, there  were  not  some  few  men,  whose  known  activity  and 
address  might  have  recommended  them  to  the  choice  of  the  re- 
stored king,  and  whom  he  might  with  propriety  have  employ- 
ed. It  was  natural,  however,  that  their  former  attachments 
should  render  them  suspected,  and  that  the  companions  of  his 
exile  should  exclaim  against  such  a  selection,  as  treason  to  his 
own  cause  and  crown,  and  as  ingratitude  to  themselves.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  himself  was  tolerated  only  in  proportion  as  he 
was  known  to  be  the  personal  enemy  of  Napoleon,  and  was 
by  the  pure  royalist  looked  upon  as  the  revolutionary  leaven, 
which  might  cause  a  ferment  in  the  state.  Hence  the  king  was 
persuaded  not  to  appoint  that  person  first  minister,  and  by  so 
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doing  give  an  unity  and  responsibility  to  the  administration,  so 
necessary  for  his  own  affairs,  and  so  ardently  desired  by  the 
nation.  Louis,  the  weight  and  precision  of  whose  sayings  form 
a  strange  contrast  with  his  conduct,  on  learning  the  general  in- 
clination in  favour  of  that  appointment,  remarked,  '*  They 
should  not  be  angry  with  me  for  this — ce  n'est  pas  une  place  que 
j*oteàM.  de  T.  c'est  une  place  que  je  réserve  à  moïméme^''^  But 
^vhat  would  do  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  or  Napoleon,  fitted  not  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 

If  the  prejudices  of  the  King's  friends  were  unfavourable  to 
IVi.  de  Talleyrand,   much  more  was  it  natural  that  they  should 
be  so  to  the  decided  constitutionalists,  amongst  whom,  those 
who  might  from  their  experience  and  courage  have  been  the  most 
serviceable  to  him  were  all  little  less  than  odious,  as  the  mur- 
derers of  his  brother,  or,  according   to   the    etiquette  of  the 
church  and  state,  were  to  be  supposed  as  such.     It  would  hard- 
ly be  expected   that  he  should  call  to  his  councils  the  Carnots 
and  Fouchés,  although  certainly  nothing  would  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  such  a  choice.  In  this  embarrassment,  whom  then 
was  he  to  select  ?   His  only  expedient,  it  is  now  allowed,  and  we 
may  say  proved^  was  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  nation,  to  have  given  rewards,  but  not  power,  to  the  frienus 
of  his  exile  and  his  family,  and  to  have  called  around  him  nei- 
ther the  agents  of  Coblentz  nor  of  the  imperial  court,  but  honest 
men,  entirely  new,  energetic,  and  enlightened,  the  offspring  of 
the  present  âge,  whom  a  popular  representation,  freely  chosen, 
would  have  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  and  brought 
into  the  active  service  of  the  state.     Aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  position,  and  making  allowances  for  the  perversities  of  pre- 
judice, and  the  infirmities  of  age,    we  must  still  wonder  that 
Louis  pnly  shewed  his  individual  inclination  for  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  people  ;  and  that  whilst  his  own  private  views  and 
opinions,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  declare  them,  had  the 
semblance  of  liberality  and  justice,  he  should  have  suffered  such 
men  as  d'Ambray,  Montesquiou,  and  Ferrand,  to  be  the  organs 
of  the  royal  will.  Whilst  the  friends  of  the  people  looked  up  to 
that  portion  of  the  administration  headed  by  Talleyrand,  and  to 
the  military  officers  of  state,  whose  services  had  made  their  for- 
tunes, the  pure  royalists  reposed  all  their  hopes  in  the  above 
ministers,  and  in  the  known  inclinations  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood.     Each  party  regarded  the  favourite   de  Blacas  as  one 
who  might  be  bribed.     It  may  then  be  only  justice  to  charge 

**  It  is  not  a  place  of  which  I  deprive  M.  de  T.  :  it  is  a  place  vhich  I  reserve  for 
Kiyself. 
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many  of  the  follies  of  the  last  short  reign  upon  a  weak  dis- 
cordant administration  :    but  this   consideration,    although  it 
may  diminish  the  personal  culpability  of  the  king,  does  not 
prove  that  the  people  were  wrong  in  judging  him  unfit  to  reign. 
He  might  have  chosen  his  ministers  amongst  their  friends  ; 
he  might  have  thrown  himself  into  their  arms  ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,    on   many   occasions  he  gave    evidences  of  his 
looking  upon  them  in  some  sort  as  the  accomplices  or  imme- 
diate actors   in  his  brother's   murder  ;  for,  not  content    with 
excluding  from  public  duties  such  as  had  actually  been  con- 
cerned in  that  deed,  he  took  care  to  refresh,   at  every   oppo- 
tunity,  his  indignant  abhorrence  against  the  act,  which,  whe- 
ther of  justice  or  vengeance,  was  at  least  national,  and  which 
therefore  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pride  or  the  re- 
pose of  all  Frenchmen  either  to  justify  or  to  forget.  Louis 
began  his  reign  by  saying  mass   for  the  soul  of  his  brother  ; 
he  next  instituted  a  fête   similar  to  that  of  the  day    "  when 
every  sovereign   in  Europe  rises  with  a  crick  in   his  neck,'* 
and  he   quoted  the  example  of  Charles  II.  as  a  worthy  pre- 
cedent for  his  proceeding      Little  doubt  have  I  but  that  his 
ministers,  at  least,  would  have  liked  to  complete  the  parallel, 
Curnot  and  Fouché  would  have  looked  as  well  in  an  execution 
list  as  Harrison  and  Cooke.  Then  was  performed  the  last  office 
of  fraternal   piety    by   this   bone-collecting   court.       Between 
these  acts  there  was  a  perpetual  playing  off  of  court  horrors 
and  antipathies,  at  the  very  sound  or  smell  of  regicide.     The 
coaches   of  the    king   never    drove    over   the    •'  place    Louis 
Quinze"    because   in  that  square  his   brother  lost  his  head  ; 
as  little  would  the  royal  family  walk  upon  the  terrace  of  the 
Seine  raised  by  Napoleon,  for  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
same  fatal  spot.     The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  never  looked 
at  a  Parisian  crowd  without   shuddering,  as  if  beholding  the 
children  and  champions   of  revolution.      If  at  the  Tuileries 
she  saw  a  lady  of  the  imperial  court,  she  passed  over  on  the 
other  side.       Her  jealousy    descended  upon   the  children    of 
those  that  had  hated  her  father  ;  and  from   this  jealousy  the 
representative  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  royal  family  was  by 
no  means  free.     The  manners  of  this  prince,  tinctured  with 
the  kindness  and  facility  generally  acquired  by  a  variety   of 
fortune  and  experience,  the  education  he  had  received  in  the 
arms  as  it  were  of  the   republic,  the  fate  of  his  father  which 
conferred  upon  him  the  fraternity  of  a   common   crime  ;  all 
these  considerations  endeared  him  to  the  French,  and   drew 
upon  him  the  suspicion   and  the  hatred  of  the  court,  which 
snrose  at  last  to  a  height  so  indecent  and  ridiculous,  that  the 
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court  confessor,  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Denis,  ovef  the  interment 
of  the  royal  bones,  took  the  opportunity  of  what  is  called  in 
our  vernacular  preaching  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
twice  or  thrice  tempted  to  rise  and  leave  the  church.  The 
court  at  the  Palais  Royal  became  too  well  attended.  I  hear 
that  it  was  shut  hy  a  proposal  coming  from  his  Majesty,  It 
must  be  allowed  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Tuileries 
created  a  cause  for  suspicions,  which,  in  the  beginning,  were 
totally  groundless  ;  for  it  is  said  of  the  duke,  "  he  would  not 
be  of  the  Orleans'  party."  I  have  every  reason  to  know  that 
a  very  considerable  party,  both  of  the  loudly  active  and  the 
silently  assenting,  were  prepared  for  a  movement  in  favour  of 
the  duke,  as  the  only  means  of  reconciling  the  republicans, 
and  those  attached  to  the  forms  of  royality  ;  of  quieting  the 
alarms  of  those  who  dreaded  a  reaction  from  an  unsullied 
Bourbon,  and  of  those   who  were  averse  to  the  extreme  ex- 

Seriment  of  an  entire  revolution  and  change  of  dynasty.  Were 
to  say  that  the  crown  was  positively  offered  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  I  should  say  too  much  ;  but  I  may  assert,  that  had  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  it  would  have  been  within  his  reach. 
He  did  not  move  a  finger — on  the  contrary,  when  'something 
stronger  than  a  hint  was  given  him,  that  a  powerful  and  pre- 
pared portion  of  the  Parisians,  and  the  departments,  only  wait- 
ed his  signal  to  proclaim  the  king  and  his  immediate  heirs 
incompetent  and  deposed — the  intelligence  was  not  made  of 
any  service — ^nay,  more,  it  was  carried  to  Louis.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  it  said  in  Paris,  "  we  should  have  been  glad 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  us — now 
it  is  too  late, — the  place  is  occupied."  The  inclination  for  the 
duke  is  another  proof  of  that  which  I  have  so  frequendy  as- 
serted, that  there  was  no  previous  conspiracy  contrived  for  the 
restoration  of  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor  took  his  seat  on  his  former  throne,  because 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  national  feeling  to  be  empty,  and 
no  other  candidate  offered  for  the  vacancy.  Had  there  been 
another  pretender,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say,  that  Napoleon 
would  have  been  preferred  :  he  might  have  seized  the  ihrone  ;  but 
that  he  would  have  united  the  great  majority  of  France  as  he 
has  done  at  this  moment  is  not  so  clear  ;  neither  is  it  evident 
that,  even  without  a  competitor,  he  would  have  regained  pos- 
session thus  peaceably,  unless  the  declaration  of  the  allies 
and  the  conduct  of  Louis  had  rendered  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
every  Frenchman,  to  shew  that  he  was  not  to  be  frightened 
into  the  deposition  of  one  king,  and  the  choice  of  another.  I 
must  now  declare  a  truth,  v/hich  my  respect  for  the  cause  with 
>vhich  he  is  at  present  identified  makes  me  unwilling  to  own> 
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Napoleon  is  not  popular^  except  with  the  actual  army,  and 
with  the  inhabitants  of  certain  departments^}  and,  perhaps,  even 
with  them,  his  popularity  is  only  relative.  At  no  place  is  there 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  population  decidedly  averse  to  him  as 
at  Paris.  The  nobles  of  St.  Germain  are  his  declared  foes— 
they  have  seceded  :  the  shopkeepers,  whose  interest  is  con- 
nected with  peace,  wish  him  no  good,  as  long  as  they  see  in 
him  a  promise  of  perpetual  war.  Hence,  Paris,  on  the  entry 
of  Napoleon,  presented  but  a  mournful  spectacle.  The  crowd, 
which  went  out  to  meet  the  Emperor,  remained  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  ;  the  shops  were  shut — no  one  appeared  at 
the  windows — the  boulevards  were  lined  with  a  multitude 
collected  about  the  many  mountebanks,  tumblers,  &c.,  which 
for  the  two  last  days  had  been  placed  there  in  greater  num-^ 
hers  than  usual  by  the  police,  in  order  to  divert  the  populace. 
There  was  no  noise  nor  any  acclamations  ;  a  few  low  murmurs 
and  whispers  were  alone  heard,  when  the  spectators  of  these 
open  shows  turned  round  to  look  at  the  string  of  six  or  eight 
carriages,  which  preceded  the  imperial  troops.  The  regiments 
then  passed  along,  and  cried  out  Vive  P Empereur  ; — not  a  word 
froni  any  one.  They  tried  the  more  popular  and  ancient  excla- 
mation, Vive  Bcnaparte; — all  still  silent.  The  patience  of  the 
dragoons  was  exhausted  ;  some  brandished  their  swords,  others 
drew  their  pistols,  and  rode  into  the  alleys  amidst  the  people, 
exclaiming,  "  crie^  done,  Vive  P Empereur  /"*  but  the  crowd 

only  gave  way,  and  retreated  without  uttering  a  word.  Lady . 

was  present — I  have  the  account  from  her.  You  may  wish 

me  to  reconcile  this  with  my  former  statements  ;  but  I  beg  you 
to  recollect,  that  it  is  my  purpose  only  to  tell  you  what  I  know 
and  believe  to  be  true  ;  and  that  the  variety  produced  by  differ- 
ence of  place,  of  time,  of  circumstance,  both  in  the  optics  of  see- 
ing, and  the  object  seen,  may  account  for  that  which  may  at  first 
appear  a  discrepancy  in  myself,  and  that,  at  the  worst,  the  con- 
tradictron  is  not  in  me,  but  in  human  nature.  To  expect  that 
uniformity  of  character  and  conduct  in  a  whole  nation,  or  any 
collected  portion  of  it,  which  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  in 
a  single  individual,  is  the  folly  of  a  child,  conversant  only  with 
the  reconciled  inconsistencies,  or  adjusted  improbabilities,  of  a 
novel.  Human  character  is,  in  the  gross,  like  the  individual  of 
Horace,  "  impar  sibi:'  Impatience  of  consistency  is  allowed 
to  distinguish  this  people  above  all  others  ;  I  know  not  whether 
you  will  admit  that  it  is  a  proof  of  their  superior  spirituality. 
Another  poet  tells  us,  that  the  generous  courser  ••'  knows  not  how 
to  stand  still  ;"  but  a  jockey  might  impute  this  rather  to  constitu- 
tion, than  to  superior  condition  or  better  blood. 

*  Sbout,  then,  long  live  the  Emperoi'. 
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FariSf  May. 

THE  truth  of  what  is  stated  in  my  last,  that  Napoleon  did 
not  remount  the  throne  by  virtue  of  his  previous  popularity,  is 
shewn  by  the  many  measures  which  he  has  adopted  to  gain 
that  popularity  since  his  return.  He  has  taken  especial  care  to 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  the  only  source  of 
legitimate  power.  The  new  council  of  state,  in  its  first  meet- 
ing, recognized  que  la  souveraineté  reside  dans  le  peuple,  seule 
source  legitime  du  pouvoir.^  The  avowal  of  these  principles 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  Carnots  and  the  Benjamin 
de  Constants,  whose  appointment  to  the  places  which  they  oc- 
cupy is  a  guarantee  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and 
of  the  confidence,  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  seems  cal- 
culated to  inspire  in  the  true  well  wishers  of  France.  The 
nomination  of  Fouché,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any.  pri- 
vate inclination  for  the  Emperor,  is  considered,  even  by  the 
royalists  themselves,  as  a  protection  against  the  renewal  of  the 
arbitrary  measures,  in  which  consisted  what  Napoleon,  after 
the  fashion  of  other  tyrants,  chose  to  regard  as  the  vigour  of 
the  imperial  government.  Napoleon  cannot  but  see,  that  if  he 
does  reign,  it  must  be  by  the  title  on  which  he  has  founded  his 
right:  for  since  the  few  weeks  of  his  present  power,  he  has  ex- 
perienced the  force  of  public  opinion,  (to  which  he  made  ori- 
ginally so  successful  an  appeal)  in  instances  too  decisive  to  ad- 
mit of  more  than  one  interpretation  even  by  the  self-love  of  a  so- 
vereign. A  decree  of  the  24th  of  March  abolished  the  censor- 
ship, still  leaving  a  supervisor  attached  to  each  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers, and  subjecting  the  printers  and  booksellers  to  a  limitation 
as  to  their  number,  to  a  certain  form  of  oath,  to  the  necessity 
of  declaring  all  works  previously  to  printing  them,  and  of  de- 
positing a  certain  number  of  copies  at  the  police  before  publi- 
cation. The  editors  of  the  Censor,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  courage  during  the  days  of  doubt,  in  one  of 
the  articles  of  their  fifth  volume,  just  published,  seem  inclined  to 
admit,  that  the  time-serving  character  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
journalists  is  more  owing  to  their  own  baseness,  than  to  any 
arbitrary  measures  taken  by  the  government.     Upon  this  sup- 

•  That  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  people,  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
If«wer. 
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position  they  dare  to  say  in  one  article,  "z/n  vioiroeinent  de  troupes, 
"  approxvué  ou  non  par  le  vœu  fiecrct  des  citoyens^  force  les  Bour- 
"  bons  a  sortir  de  l'^rauce^  et  disperse  les  ele7nens  de  notre  consti- 
"  tution  politique;  cette  opération  militaire  ne  présente  en  elle- 
*'  même  aucun  caractère  legale  And  in  another  place,  *■'  mais 
"  /'  expulsion  des  Bourbons  ne  peut  pas  dormer  naissance  à  des 
**  droits  en  faveur  d''un  autre  ;  cl  de  quelque  manière  qxûon  en- 
*'  visage  les  choses^  on  ne  peut  s* empêcher  de  convenir  que  le  gou~ 
*•■  vernement  actuel  rH est  qiCwi  gouvernement  provisoire^  ou  que 

**  le  peuple  FTançais  est  la  propriété  du  premier  occupant 

*'  Et  peu  importe  que  Napoleon  ait  été  proclamé  empereur  par 
"  formée  et  par  les  habitans  des  pays  où  il  a  passe;  peu  importe 
"  que  les  puissances  coalisées  aietit  ou  non  tenu  les  conventions 
*'  qti'elles  avaient  faites  avec  lui.  La  France  r-C appartient  ni  aux 
«'  soldats^  ni  aux  habitans  qui  se  sont  trouvées  sur  la  route  de 
**  Cannes  à  Paris,  ni  aux  armées  coalisées.'''"^  The  article  ends  by 
saying,  that,  for  the  present,  the  government  ought  to  be  obey- 
ed, when  it  commands  in  the  name  of  the  laws  ;  but  that  no- 
thing can  save  France  finally,  except  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple freely  chosen,  and  deliberating  freely.  The  same  volume 
contains,  besides,  many  direct  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  Na- 
poleon. Now  it  must  be  owned,  that  our  notion  of  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press  does  not  extend  to  the  publication  of  opinions 
relative  to  the  present  rights  of  actual  monarchs  ;  and  that,  if 
no  previous  prevention  of  such  discussion  is  admitted  by  our 
law,  the  circumstances  of  our  monarchy  render  them  so  very 
unlikely  ever  to  be  called  into  play,  and  the  subsequent  punish- 
ment of  opinions,  similar  to  those  above  quoted,  would  be  sq 
severe,  that  the  Englishman  who  held  such  a  pen  in  one  hand 
should  hold  a  sv/ord  in  the  other.  According  to  the  laws  re- 
stored by  the  imperial  decree  of  the  24th,  this  volume  of  the 
Censor  was  announced,  and  a  certain  number  of  copies  deposi- 
ted at  the  police.  After  what  you  have  read,  are  you  as- 
tonished that  the  whole  impression  was  seized  ?  and  do  you 
not  think  such  a  seizure  preferable,  if  not  in  principle,  at  least 
in  practice,  to  the  English  penalties  of  libel  ?    However,  a  con- 

*  That  a  movement  of  the  troops — whether  approved  or  not  by  the  secret  wish  of 
the  citizens, — forced  the  Bourbons  out  of  France,  and  scattered  tlie  elements  of  ouv 
political  constitution  :  such  a  military  operation  does  not  in  itself  present  any  le^al 
charactev."  And  in  another  place, — "  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  can  by  no 
means  create  any  rights  in  favour  of  another;  and  in  whatever  point  we  may  view  the 
I  subject,  we  can  hardly  help  being  convinced,  that  the  actual  government  is  only  pro- 

j;  visional,  or  that  the  people   of  France   are  the  properly  of  the  first  occupant. 

And  it  is  of  little  importance  timt  Napoleon  has  been  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
army  and  by  the  inhabitant*»  of  the  country  through  wiiieh  he  passed  :  of  as  little 
consequence  is  it,  wliether  the  Allied  powers  have,  or  have  not,  observed  the  con- 
ventions which  they  have  made  with  him.  France  belongs  neither  to  the  soldiers — 
nor  to  the  allied  armies — nor  to  the  people  who  live  on  the  route  between  Cannes 
Paris."     pp.  182—3. 
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siderable  commotion  was  excited  by  this  measure  :  the  sa- 
loons, the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Palais  Royal,  were 
loud  in  their  murmurs.  A  report  was  spread,  that  the  publica- 
tion was  delayed  by  the  editors  themselves  ;  but  these  gentlemen 
immediately  sent  a  circular  letter  to  their  subscribers,  stating, 
in  strong  terms,  that  the  rumour  was  fabricated,  was  false  en- 
tirely, and  that  the  truth  was,  the  whole  impression  had  been 
stopped  by  the  police.  This  determination  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
Comte  and  Dunoyer  had  its  effect  :  the  Censor  was  re-delivered 
to  them,  and  appeared  on  the  26th  of  April,  not  only  with  all 
the  offensive  matter  in  it,  but  also  with  additional  hints  as  to  the 
influence  "  de  la  moustache  sur  le  raisonnement^  et  de  la  neces- 
*'  site  du  sabre  dans  P administration.''''*  It  inserted  besides  a  so- 
lemn retraction  of  that  article  before  mentioned,  relative  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  printers  or  au- 
thors of  these  articles,  which  would  have  called  down  hard  words, 
and  perhaps  hanging,  in  the  court  of  a  Tresilyan,  or  a  Page. 

I  put  this  down  as  the  first  proof  of  the  force  of  opinion, 
which  has  given  to  the  press  of  Paris  an  actual  license  beyond 
what  the  most  ardent  friend  to  freedom  can  admire,  and  which 
indeed  the  government,  if  it  stands,  cannot  permit.  It  is  allow- 
able, that  the  author  of  a  journal  called  the  Old  Republicaa 
should  take  upon  himself  periodically  to  remind  Napoleon,  that 
the  people  have  made  him  a  monarch,  and  that  to  their  interests 
and  wishes  he  must  be  subservient.  It  is  but  reasonable,  that 
objections  should  be  made  to  the  form  and  substance  of  the  new 
constitutions,  even  in  the  most  poignant  style  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
exp.cted,  that  sheets  should  be  allowed  to  fly  about  the  Tuille- 
ries, in  which  one  Louis  Florian  Paul  de  Kergorlay  states,  as  a 
motive  for  voting  against  the  new  constitution,  "  jV  suis  convain- 
cu que  le  r établissement  de  cette  dynastie  sur  le  trône  est  le  seul 
moyen  de  rendre  le  bonheur  aux  FranfaisJ'^f  I  beg  you  will  tell 
your  friend  Mr.  Perry,  that  two  hundred  of  these  were  distributed 
gratis  a  few  days  ago.  This,  as  well  as  a  Mémoire  justijicatif  oî 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  in  which  Napoleon  is  treated  with  no  sort 
of  ceremony,  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  absurd  and  mon- 
strous falsities  of  his  brother  journalists,  by  whom,  however,  I 
fear  that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  worthy  countrymen  are  led 
to  action.^:     The  journals,  which  are  overlooked,  do  not  contro- 

*  "  Of  mustacliios  upon  argumentation,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  broadsword  in 
the  administralion." 

*  See  Appendix — No.  42. 

I I  am  convinced,  that  the  re-estal  îishment  of  tliat  dynasty  on  the  throne  is  the- 
only  nieans  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  France. 

\  The  same  person,  a  bold,  and  most  pi'obahîy  an  honest,  man,  published  afte*'- 
Wffrds  a  sheet  ou  the  dewee  of  the  9th  of  March,  relative  to  the  eftbrts  of  the  Bonr« 
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vert  the  right  of  the  Emperor,  nor  can  such  opposition  be  ex- 
pected or  tolerated  under  any  government  in  modern  times, 
where  the  power  of  the  pen  is  such,  that  scribere  est  agere  ;  but 
the  articles  of  foreign  news,  even  the  very  proclamations  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  of  Louis  himself,  which  appear  in  them, 
shew  that  they  partake  in  no  way  of  their  former  character  of 
servility  and  subjection.  The  Moniteur  itself,  which,  though  it 
has  ceased  to  carry  its  official  pre-eminence  on  the  face  of  it,  is 
still  edited  under  the  eye  of  the  DukeofBassano,  admits  a  free- 
dom of  discussion  and  liberality  in  its  extracts  and  translations, 
which  our  Courier  and  Times  must  find  irreconcileable  with 
their  assertions  of  the  renovated  slavery  of  France.  Here  follows 
a  second  more  decided  proof  of  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

The  sketch  of  the  new  constitution  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
of  Sunday,  April  the  23d.  It  was  said  to  be  principally  the 
work  of  Mr.  Benjamin  de  Constant,  a  name  invariably  joined 
with  the  Lanjuinais,  the  Raynouards,  the  Bedochs,  the  Flau- 
gergues,  the  Durbachs,  and  all  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  the  patrons  of  liberty,  during  the  reign  of  eleven 
months — therefore  was  it  expected  that  the  utmost  concession 
would  be  made  to  the  people,  and  that  the  democratic  spirit 
would  prevail  throughout  every  article.  Those  acquainted  with 
the  French  character  were  not  astonished  to  hear  the  pleasant- 
ries launched  against  this  tenth  trial  of  their  modern  Numas, 
even  before  its  promulgation  ;  but  the  friends  of  the  Emperor 
wore  an  aspect  of  the  most  settled  concern  and  alarm,  when  they 
found  the  proposal,  on  its  appearance,  attacked  on  every  sic^^  by 
serious  as  v/ell  as  playful  assailants.  I  never  recollect,  ir>  my 
life,  to  have  experienced  such  a  change  in  that  which  a  rn  m  is 
apt  to  call  public  opinion,  that  is,  the  opinion  of  those  amongst 
whom  he  lives  and  moves,  and  the  voice  of  ephemeral  publica- 
tions, as  took  place  at  Paris  at  the  appearance  of  the  Acte  Addi- 
tionnel aux  Constitutions  de  V Empire.  Both  royalists  and  re- 
publicans, as  well  even  as  some  of  those  who  are  supposed  more 
attached  to  the  Emperor,  flew  upon  it  at  once.  They  began  by 
the  beginning—the  very  title  was  offensive. — The  "  Additional 
"  Act  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Empire,"  and  the  "  Napoleon 
*'  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  Constitutions  Emperor  of  the 
"French,"  showed,  said  they,  that  Napoleon  considered  the  old 
system  of  despotism,  the  empire,  as  again  in  activity  ;  that  he 
skipped  over  the  charter  of  Louis,  and  his  own  abdication,  all 

bonists  in  France,  in  which  the  imperial  government  was  treated  without  reserve  as  a 
cruel  usurpation:  for  this  Dentu  the  printer  and  publisher  was  arrested.  Heave  the 
lawyers  to  say  what  would  have  awaited  him  in  England, 
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which  annulled  these  constitutions,  as  if  they  had  never  Iiappen- 
ed  ;  and  that  he  was  Emperor  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  without 
any  interval,  after  the  fashion  of  the  monarch  whose  nineteen 
years  of  reign  he  had  himself  so  fairly  derided. 

The  pure  constitutionalists  thought  they  saw,  even  in  the  re- 
newal of  these  pretensions  and  forms,  an  annihilation  of  all  their 
hopes  that  Napoleon  was  changed  ;  they,  as  well  as  the  royalists, 
exclaimed,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  take  for  the  basis  of 
the  constitution  that  charter  of  Louis  which  the  patriots  them- 
selves admitted  to  be,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  guarantee  for 
public  freedom  ;  that  the  said  charter,  although  octroijce^  was 
virtually  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
it  was  unwise  to  have  recourse  to  the  scheme,  so  often  tried,  of 
sending  a  constitution  for  acceptation  to  the  people,  the  greatest 
number  ot  whose  votes  had  notoriously  been  given  to  the  worst 
possible  and  most  despotic  form  of  government — the  imperial, 
and  to  the  worst  constitution — that  of  the  year  8.  They  added, 
that  to  pretend  the  king  had  not  reigned  at  all,  and  that  none  of 
his  acts  were  to  be  considered  as  valid,  was  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  who  had,  for  a  certain 
time,  eagerly  admitted  and  virtually  approved  of  his  authority, 
even  by  the  confession  of  Mr.  Carnot  himself. 

The  articles  of  the  constitution  were  attacked  in  detail  by  a 
thousand  pamphlets.  Those  to  which  the  principal  objection  was 
made  were,  the  initiation  of  all  the  laws  by  the  government, 
which  was  one  of  the  faults  of  the  royal  charter,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  hereditary  peers,  which  seemed  a  contradiction  of 
the  decree  of  the  10th  of  April,  abolishing  the  nobility  and  feu- 
dal titles.  This  was  accused  as  a  recurrence  to  the  principle  of 
nobility,  without  any  of  the  pretence  and  respect  which  such 
names  as  Montmorency,  Grammont,  and  others  associated  with 
the  glory  of  France,  might  be  able  to  command.  The  wish  to 
create  this  nobility  was  attributed  to  the  personal  vanity  and 
egotism  of  the  Emperor,  who,  not  content  with  the  plainer  forms 
of  democratic  governments,  wished  to  add  to  the  pomp  as  well 
as  the  props  of  his  throne  :  it  was  said  to  be  a  continuation  of 
those  monarchical  institutions,  the  renewal  of  which  had  already 
been  the  ruin  of  the  country.  When  Napoleon  came  to  the 
throne,  the  French  were  an  individual  people,  a  republic,  glo- 
rious partly  by  his  victories,  and  consolidated  by  his  ambition  ; 
the  nobles  were  without  honour,  as  they  v/ere  without  titles  ; 
no  one  thought  of  them  or  of  their  ancient  dynasty  :  Napoleon's 
counts,  and  marshals,  and  court  ceremonies,  by  awakening  all  the 
ancient  prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  rank,  revived  their  pre- 
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tensions.  I  recollect  being  told  at  Vienna,  by  the  keeper  of  the 
imperial  library,  that  a  valuable  work  on  French  genealogies  in 
that  collection  was  perpetually  consulted  and  extracted  from  by 
Frenchmen,  who  on  their  own  part,  or  on  that  of  others,  were 
anxious  to  establish  claims  to  nobility,  and  to  distinction  in  the 
new  court  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  revival  of  these  ideas  not  only 
■was  the  first  source  of  disunion,  but  in  a  manner  prepared  the 
way  for  that  return  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  nobles,  which  a  pre- 
servation ev^en  of  the  forms  of  republicanism  for  twenty  years 
from  the  period  of  the  revolution  would  have  rendered  almost 
impossible.  There  are  now  in  France  the  old  nobles,  who  emi- 
grated and  returned  with  the  king — the  nobles  who  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  imperial  government — the  military  and  other 
revolutionary  nobles  of  the  imperial  court — and  also  the  nobles 
of  the  last  chamber  of  peers  ;  to  these  are  to  be  added  the  nobles 
of  the  chamber  of  peers  established  by  the  present  constitution, 
who  are  to  be  hereditary.  This  gives  a  shock  to  the  hopes  of 
that  equality,  which  the  return  of  Napoleon  was  expected  to  fix 
for  ever  in  France.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  model  of  England  is 
proposed  as  an  excuse  for  this  institution.  The  privileges  of  the 
British  peerage  were  no  consequences  of  a  formal  pact  proposed 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  British  people,  but  were  the  fruits  of  the 
courageous  cupidjty  and  revolt  of  the  ancient  feaudatories  of  the 
Norman  kings  ;  and,  during  the  only  time  when  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  were  annulled.  The  objectors 
go  the  length  of  saying,  that  the  present  patriots  of  England  con- 
sider an  hereditary  legislator  no  less  ridiculous  than  an  heredita- 
ry poet  or  painter  ;  and  that  the  house  of  lords  amongst  us  is 
notorious  for  its  base  servility  to  the  ministers  of  the  day,  and 
had  long  ceased,  in  its  united  capacity,  to  command  the  least  es- 
teem. In  short,  the  peers  were  and  are  considered  another  proof, 
that  Napoleon  will  hardly  consent  to  be  the  head  of  a  free  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  suitable  to  the  age  immediately  subsequent 
to  that  which  witnessed  the  revolution.  I  am  far  from  saying, 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  or  Napoleon  himself,  had 
any  other  design  in  view  than  the  establishment  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  I  am  only  recording  opinions.  A  French  colonel,  who 
attended  the  Emperor  at  Fontainbleau  during  the  days  of  his 
abdication,  informed  me,  that  he  was  standing  by  the  side  of 
Napoleon,  on  the  parade,  when  M.  de  Caulaincourt  brought 
him  the  first  news  of  his  deposition.  The  event  was  communi- 
cated in  a  whisper.  Napoleon  drew  back  a  step,  bit  his  lip,  and 
a  faint  flush  passed  across  his  cheek  ;  but  he  recovered  himself 
instantaneously,  and  continued  the  review.  For  the  first  twenty- 
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four  hours  subsequent  to  his  fall  he  was  a  little  unquiet  ;  but 
afterwards  was  restored  to  his  usual  spirits  and  manners.  It 
was  a  nielancholy  scene  ;  the  long  corridors,  the  saloons  of  that 
vast  palace,  even  the  anti-chamber  of  Napoleon,  were  crowded 
with  officers  and  soldiers,  sauntering  carelessly  from  room  to 
room,  without  subordination,  but  without  disturbance  ;  for  not 
only  all  order  was  lost,  but  all  spirit  even  for  commotion  had 
subsided.  Each  morning  as  they  rose,  some  marshal,  general, 
or  minister,  on  being  asked  for  by  the  Emperor,  was  found  to 
have  dropped  off  to  Paris.*  Conversing  one  day  with  the  colo- 
nel, he  said,  "  It  is  not  the  armies  that  have  dethroned  me,  not 
*'  the  combined  sovereigns,  not  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  En- 
*'  gland  J  but  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas,  which  if  I  had  re- 
•*  garded  four  or  five  years  past,  I  should  have  confirmed  my 
"  power  for  ever.  However,"  said  he,  gaily,  "  I  did  not,  and  it 
"  is  come  to  this."  In  the  conversation  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  which  he  held  with  Mr.  Sismondi,  he  said  "  that  he  was 
"  the  child  of  the  revolution  ;  that  he  owed  all  his  greatness  to 
"  the  emancipation  of  France  from  its  ancient  servitude  ;  that 
"  he  knew  and  was  attached  to  the  true  principles  of  liberty  ; 
*'  quoique  je  nCen  suis  écarté^^'']  added  he  ;  "  but  I  have  seen 
**  my  error,  I  have  felt  and  suffered,  and  I  acknowledge  the  ab- 
*'  solute  necessity  and  demand  for  freedom  in  this  country." 
Mr.  Sismondi  had  volunteered  some  articles,  in  defence  of  the 
constitution,  of  which  the  last  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  this 
day  (the  8th),  with  a  boldness  which  those  only  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  force  of  a  Parisian  pleasantry  can  fully  ap- 
preciate, and  was  in  consequence  invited  to  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor,  who  kept  him  in  conversation  during  a  two  hours' 
walk  through  the  gardens  of  the  Elysée.  I  have  heard  both  Mr. 
S.  and  Mr.  de  Constant,  who  know  him  well,  say,  that  the 
quickness  of  his  conception,  the  depth  of  his  remarks,  the  facili- 
ty and  propriety  of  his  eloquence  ;  but,  above  all,  the  candour 
of  his  reply,  and  the  patience  of  his  silence,  are  more  remarkable 

•  Napoleon,  when  he  put  his  narae  to  the  abdication,  made  two  or  three  scratches 
and  a  dent  with  the  stump  of  the  pen,  or  back  of  a  knife,  on  the  little,  round  claw- 
footed  yellow  table  on  whicli  it  was  signed.  After  his  resignation  of  the  empire,  he 
spent  his  time,  either  in  conversation  in  his  apartment,  or  in  a  little  English  gai'den  at 
the  back  of  the  palace,  which  he  had  himself  laid  out  at  considerable  expense.  In  the 
midst  of  it  there  is  a  circular  marble  fountain,  with  a  figure  of  Diana  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  bath.  On  a  stone  bench  beside  it,  and  immediately  opposite  to  a  vista, 
at  the  end  ot  which  is  a  figure  of  Mercury  on  a  pedestal.  Napoleon,  on  one  of  these 
days  of  distress,  was  seated  alone  for  three  hours,  and  amused  himself  in  kicking,  a 
lole,  a  foot  deep,  with  his  heel,  in  the  gravel  beneath.  The  keeper  of  the  palace  of 
Fontainbleau  shewed  me  both  the  table  and  the  fountain. 

t  Although  I  have  wandered  from  them. 
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and  attractive  than  they  have  ever  met  with  in  any  other  indi- 
vidual. Some  very  wise  people  amongst  us  may  doubt  of  his 
sincerity  ;  but  those  enlightened  men  are  convinced  that  he  in- 
tends well  to  France,  although  they  are  not  so  sure  that  he  is 
aware  of  the  method  necessary  to  be  pursued  in  constituting"  the 
freedom  of  his  subjects.  M.  Sismondi  one  day  owned  in  my 
presence,  that  he  feared  that  the  Emperor  had  no  conception  of 
that  unity  and  responsibility  of  ministers  which  would  sink  him- 
self down  to  a  pageant  ;  that  although  he  would  be  content  to 
contract  his  authority,  yet  what  power  was  left  him  he  would 
choose  to  have  solely'  in  his  own  hands  ;  that  he  would  continue 
to  consider  his  minister  of  foreign  or  of  home  affairs,  of  war,  of 
the  marine,  of  justice,  of  police,  of  the  treasury,  as  each  of  then* 
organs  of  his  own  administration,  accountable  to  him  alone  ;  as 
his  servants,  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  from  the  dis- 
union of  whom  he  might  increase  the  fidelity  and  dependence  of 
each  upon  himself.  The  porte  would  always  travel  with  the  im- 
perial stirrup,  and  the  French  would  think  it  the  height  of  wis- 
dom for  him  to  transmit  sealed  orders  to  be  signed  by  an  un- 
consulted  minister.  The  truth  is,  not  Napoleon  only,  but  the 
French,  are  at  their  elements  in  the  work  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment. M.  de  Constant's  book  on  responsibility  is  reckoned 
a  mine  of  newly  discovered  truths.  Napoleon,  nevertheless,  ma- 
ny of  the  friends  of  liberty  are  persuaded,  is  willing  to  become 
the  constitutional  monarch  of  France,  as  far  as  he  has  any  con- 
ception of  such  a  character,  either  because  he  will  be  really  con- 
tent with  limited  power,  or  because  he  sees  that  the  French  will 
submit  to  no  other.  Svich,  however,  was  the  clamour  against  the 
constitution,  so  many  and  violent  were  the  pamphlets,  whose  very 
titles  proclaimed  it  to  be  incomplete,  that  the  greatest  alarm  was 
apparent  in  the  friends  of  the  Emperor,  who  appeared  to  appre- 
hend some  immediate  violence  from  the  Jacobins.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  that  the  grand  marshal's  family  were  ia 
the  greatest  consternation,  and  that  others  of  the  court  itself 
scrupled  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  utmost  dejection.  In  one 
week  after  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  appeared  an  imperial  decree,  which  at  once  evinced  that 
Napoleon  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  people.  The  decree 
spoke  the  language  of  truth.  It  confessed  that  the  actual  govern- 
ment was  a  dictatorship  fdont  nous  nous  trouvions  investis  par- 
ks circonstances  et  par  la  confiance  du  peuple J,^  to  avoid  the 

*  Wiih  which  we  fincl  ourselves  invested  by  the  confidence  and  by  the  cipcum--' 

sùinces  of  the  people.- 
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prolongation  of  which  the  forms  proposed  for  framing  the  con- 
stitution had  been  abridged  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  constitution,  in- 
stead of  being  originally  formed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  had  beeti  planned  by  the  government.   It  was  owned  that 
the  intention  had  been  to  wait  for  the  acceptation  of  the  consti- 
tution by  the  people  before  the  reunion  of  the  electoral  colleges 
for  the  choice  of  deputies  ;  but  that,  overruled  by  circumstances, 
the  best  interests  of  the  state  had  compelled  the  Emperor  to  sur- 
round himself  with  the  national  bodies.    For  this  purpose  the 
electoral  colleges  were  to  be  called  together  in  four  days  from 
the  publication  of  the  present  decree,  and  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives was  to  be  immediately  chosen,  so  as  to  meet  at  the 
same  time  as  the  assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai.    Although  in 
this  convocation  of  the  chamber  nothing  was  decisively  said  re- 
specting the  remodeUingof  the  constitution,  it  was  implied,  and 
universally  acknowledged,   that  this  would  be  the  first  work  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.*    This  was  a  decisive  change 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  imperial  government,  which  was  de- 
clared in  these  words — "  en  convoquant  les  électeurs  des  collèges 
*'  en  assemblée  du  Champ  de  Mai.,  noies  comptions  de  constituer 
"  chaque  assemblée  électorale  de  département,  en  bureaux  sépa- 
"  rés,  composer  ensuite  une  commission  commune  a  toutes^  et  dans 
*'  P  espace  de  quelques  mois  arriver  au  grand  objet  de  nos  pensées."  j 
Under  this  plan,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  parliament, 
in  which  the  confidence  of  the  nation  was  placed,  would  have 
been  unassembled  for  several  months,  and  the  mere  commission 
of  the  electoral  colleges  chosen  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  an  ano- 
malous irregular  body,  would   have  been  entrusted  with  the 
great  work  of  legislating  for  the  French  nation  of  the  present 
age,  and  for  all  posterity.    The  assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai 
was  never  regarded  with  the  eye  of  favour  or  confidence  in  Pa- 
ris ;  it  was  objected  to  as  a  specimen  of  imperial  charlatanerie^X 
as  a  recurrence  to  those  Charlemagnic  institutions,  for  which  Na- 
poleon, in  despite  of  all  inaptitude  of  time,  and  manner,  and  cir- 
cumstance, had  already  discovered  so  frequent  and  decided  a 
propensity,  in  preference  to  the  forms  and  habits  of  the  French 
monarchy.    It  was  said  to  be  a  foolish  insignificant  fete,  absurd- 
ly called  national,  when  its  sole  purpose  was  to  give  splendour 

*  Indeed  afterwards  Napoleon  told  them  so  in  his  speech,  and  they  proceeded  to  it 
in  Iheii'  short  sitting. 

t  "  In  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  electors  of  the  colleges,  we  design  to  consti- 
tute each  electoral  assembly  of  a  department  in  a  distinct  and  separate  office, — to  com- 
pose afterwards  a  common  commission  for  them  all— and  in  the  space  of  some  months 
to  arrive  at  the  great  object  of  our  thoughts." 

^  Mountebaukism. 
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and  a  pretence  to  the  return  of  Napoleon,  and  when  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  assembled  would  probably  be  the  armed  sa- 
tellites of  his  throne  ;  since  of  the  80,000  electors  in  France  it 
was  supposed  not  ten  would  attend  the  assembly*  It  was  a 
subject  of  general  exultation  then^  that  the  convocation  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives  took  away  all  the  pretended  impor- 
tance of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  and  left  it  no  other  character  than 
that  of  a  mere  ceremony.  Since  the  edict  of  the  1st  of  May, 
mdeed,  great  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  this  cere- 
mony will  take  place  at  all,  as  the  electors  are  to  be  assembled 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  casting  up  and  balancing  the  votes  of 
their  departments,  and  taking  their  seats  in  a  range  of  beaches^ 
to  hear  the  anticipated  acceptation  of  the  constitution  proclaim- 
ed from  the  steps  of  the  throne.*  The  calling  together  the  new- 
convention,  for  so  it  may  be  named,  has  made  the  acceptation 
of  the  additional  act  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  ;  as  it  is 
clear,  from  this  measure,  that  Napoleon  has  yielded,  and  the 
people  will  at  last  have  the  formation  of  the  constitution  ;  so  that 
at  one  notary's  the  act  has  been  signed  by  only  eight,  at  another 
by  only  two  voters.  i 

A  third  proof  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  has  been  shewn 
in  the  general  lenity  of  the  new  government  to  the  known  ad- 
herents of  Louis,  and  that  in  contradiction  of  some  early  de- 
crees. _  Napoleon,  by  a  decree  dated  in  the  first  week  of  the 
new  reign,  but  not  published  in  the  Moniteur  until  afterwards, 
banished  the  persons  composing  the  king's  household  to  thirty 
leagues  from  Paris.  As  a  measure  of  security,  supposing  it 
to  be  such,  this  might  be  excusable  ;  but  it  seems  the  ministers 
thought  no  danger  could  accrue  from  their  residence  in  the 
capital,  and  represented  the  proceeding  as  arbitrary  and  impoli- 
tic. The  Duke  of  Bassano  even  informed  the  Emperor  that 
he  should  resign,  if  it  was  carried  into  effect.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  representations,  as  well  as  the  general  cla- 
mour against  the  proscription,  has  been,  that  no  one  has  been 
banished,  nor  even  received  any  intimation  from  the  police  ;  on 
the  contrary,  overtures  have  been  made  to  such  of  the  household 
as  choose  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  imperial  armies,  and  a 
letter  was  shewn  me  the  other  day  from  the  minister  of  war, 
addressed  to  a  young  nobleman  who  had  desired  to  be  put 
upon  service,  saying,  that  the  rank  he  had  required  in  the  im- 
perial guard  would  be  granted  him.  He  made  no  such  re- 
quisition, and  I  was  thence  convinced  of  the  confidence  and  the 

r  „  *fll  ^T  ^^^^  ^^ought  necessary  to  warn  the  world  in  the  Moniteur,  that  the  meet- 
■nf  of  the  deputies  did  not  atmuUhat  of  the  Champ  de  Mai. 

N 
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necessities  of  the  government.  The  moderation  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  assurances  which  it  is  determined  to  give 
to  the  people  that  the  imperial  despotism  will  not  be  renew- 
ed, have  been  strikingly  seen  in  the  circular  letter  of  Mr. 
Carnot,  of  this  Tuesday,  to  the  prefects,  reproaching  them 
with  the  violation  of  correspondence,  and  denouncing  le- 
gal penalties  against  all  such  as  presume  to  open  or  detain 
post  letters,  under  the  pretence  of  public  service.  This  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  his  ministers,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  and  must  in  reason,  be  regulated  by  the  mea- 
sures of  the  foreign  sovereigns,  and  the  conduct  which  their 
abettors  in  the  Bourbon  interest  will  choose  consequently  to 
pursue.  The  fixed  opposition  and  continued  aggression  of  the 
allies  will  naturally  strengthen  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  and  will 
make  even  the  most  attached  friends  of  freedom  inclined  to 
trust  him  with  a  power  necessary  perhaps  for  the  salvation  of 
France.  If  any  thing  should  prevent  a  war,  the  individual  in- 
dependence of  Frenchmen  is  secure. 


LETTER    XI. 

Paris,  May  ±9, 

THE  state  of  the  country  has  reduced  the  government  to  the 
necessity  of  reminding  the  partizans  of  the  Bourbons,  that  no 
Sovereign  can  suffer  a  direct  attack  upon  his  authority  ;  and 
that,  whilst  Napoleon  is  on  the  throne  of  France,  all  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  fallen  dynasty  are  a  national  offence,  which  will 
be  punished  by  the  laws  already  provided  against  treason.  The 
decree  of  the  10th  of  this  month,  upon  the  report  of  the  mi- 
nister of  police,  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  ;  and  I  am 
astonished,  that  even  our  liberal  friends  in  England  seem  to  re- 
gard the  measure  as  arbitrary  and  unjust.  If  Napoleon  is  to 
reign,  overt  acts  to  dethrone  him  must  be  repressed,  and  re- 
pressed in  the  manner  justified  by  the  immemorial  usage  of  all 
actual  sovereigns.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  determination 
of  the  allies  to  attempt  to  dethrone  Napoleon  has  put  into  ac- 
tion that  minority  of  France  which  has  the  same  object  ;  and 
those  demonstrations  of  discontent,  which,  in  happier  times. 
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the  government  might  be  able  to  despise,  must  naturally  now 
be  quelled  ;  and  the  reminding  the  revolters,  that  the  laws 
against  their  efforts  are  still  in  existence,  and  will  be  put  into 
vigour,  is  rather  an  act  of  mercy  than  of  rigour — it  is  affording  a 
chance  for  reform,  and  a  delay  of  punishment.  The  approach- 
ing meeting  of  the  chamber  of  representatives  will  prevent  the 
exercise  of  any  illegal  power,  or  the  infliction  of  any  unjust 
penalties.  It  is  very  well  for  Mr.  Kergorlay  to  call  the  decree 
of  the  10th  the  renewal  of  terrorism,  because  a  decided  Bour- 
bonist  must  take  every  step  to  render  the  imperial  government 
odious,  if  he  cannot  persuade  it  to  be  imbecile  j  but  an  impar- 
tial person  cannot  think  it  unjustifiable,  that  something  should 
be  done  against  the  seditious,  any  mo]re  than  that  an  army  is 
sent  into  La  Vendée,  and  that  the  royaliBts-  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  march  to  Paris,  and  cut  the  throats  of  every  one  who 
wears  the  tricoloured  cockade.  I  know  not  that  Napoleon  i& 
equally  justified  in  commanding,  by  a  decree  published  yester- 
day, that  the  royal  volunteers  shall  complete  the  offers  of 
horses  and  money,  which  they  made  to  the  king,  for  the  Em- 
peror's service,  and  shall  present  themselves  before  certain 
generals  immediately,  in  order  to  join  the  imperial  armies,  or 
be  sent  to  a  depot.  The  Emperor  has  certainly  a  right  to  be 
apprised  that  the  royal  volunteers  are  not  actively  employed 
against  his  government  :  he  has  a  right  to  their  acquiescence, 
but  not  to  their  service  ;  and,  previously  to  his  leaving  Paris, 
he  may  fairly  remove  from  the  capital  such  as  are  known  to 
entertain  any  design  hostile  to  the  state.  They  are  in  the  pre- 
dicament, perhaps,  of  ail  the  other  portions  of  the  army,  and 
may  therefore  be  disposed  of  by  an  order  from  the  minister  of 
war.  The  decree,  however,  has  been  ill  received  at  Paris,  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  it  has,  to  my  knowledge,  not  in  all 
instances  been  carried  into  effect,  any  more  than  that  relative  to 
the  king's  household.  M.  de  L — remains  here  still.  The  royal 
volunteers  are  only  called  upon  in  the  south,  where  there  are  in- 
surrections ;  and  it  seems  that  the  decree  was  published  on  the 
19th  of  April,  although  it  appears  now  for  the  first  time  at  Pa- 
ris. I  see  in  the  English  papers  accounts  of  numerous  arrests  and 
violences  at  Paris — all  false,  as  usual  ;  and  resorted  to  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  a  war  against  Napoleon,  as  if  he  were 
the  great  enemy  of  freedom,  and  our  enlightened,  candid,  liberal, 
accomplished,  patriotic  ministers,  the  only  patrons  of  national 
and  individual  independence.  These  gentlemen  know  nothing 
of  France,  if  they  think  there  is  a  chance  of  the  imperial  despot- 
ism being  renewed  in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  decide^  sue- 
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cess  of  the  French  arms  in  the  ensuing  contest,  when  gratitude 
may  perhaps  do  the  work  of  fear.  There  is,  however,  even  in 
the  army,  such  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  so  weary  are  the 
superior  officers  of  the  perpetual  labours  of  the  last  war,  so 
anxious  all  the  new  men  to  assure  what  they  have  obtained,  that 
no  one  here  thinks  that,  under  any  supposition,  Napoleon  would 
be  able  to  persuade  either  his  troops  or  France  to  carry  a  war 
beyond  the  Rhine  ;  nor  that  the  Emperor  would  find  support 
in  his  capital  or  the  provinces,  if  he  provoked  a  contest  for  the  re- 
covery even  of  Belgium,  or  if  he  did  not  make  every  effort  to  re- 
main at  peace.  It  is  his  moderation,  that  is  to  say,  the  repeated 
offers  that  he  has  made  to  the  allies  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Pa- 
ris, that  has  rallied  the  pride  and  self-love  of  France  round  his 
person,  and  has  put  the  question  between  this  country  and  the 
combined  sovereigns  into  the  simple  form  of  a  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  choice  which  she  is  to  make  of  a  sovereign.  It 
is  so  much  the  interest  of  France  to  remain  at  peace  ;  and  by 
the  common  consent  and  confession  even  of  our  statesmen,  who 
visited  Paris  last  year,  it  is  so  much  her  wish,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  aggression  on  her  part  can  only  be  the  pretext,  not 
the  real  cause,  of  war.  It  is  not  because  Napoleon  dare  not  quit 
iParis,  as  our  ridiculous  journalists  in  England  affirm,  that  he 
does  not  march  upon  Brussels  ;  it  is  because  he  is  determined 
not  to  begin  the  war  until  the  conviction,  that  there  is  no  other 
alternative,  has  persuaded  the  whole  of  his  subjects  to  join  him 
in  one  great  effort  to  maintain  his  cause  and  their  own.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  chance  of  peace  seems  to  diminish,  the  union  of 
all  parties  appears  more  probable — even  the  liberal  royalists 
gay,  "  we  must  fight  first,  and  talk  afterwards—since  you  gentle- 
*'  men,  the  English,  will  have  it  so."  The  constitutionalists,  in 
the  first  days  of  the  return  of  Napoleon,  were  considered  as  a 
separate  body  from  the  Imperialists,  and  particularly  at  the  time 
of  the  discontents  consequent  upon  the  publication  of  the  consti- 
tution, when  some  reports  tended  to  create  a  belief,  that  En- 
gland was  willing  to  remain  at  peaccp  Rumours  were  then  spread 
^hat  a  sacrifice  would  be  made  to  the  apprehensions  of  all  Eu- 
yope,  and  that  a  change  of  government  would  take  place,  in 
which  Carnot  or  Fouché  would  be  appointed  president  of  the 
republic,  and  Napoleon  generalissimo  of  the  forces — the  same 
report  was  encouraged  during  the  advance  of  the  Emperor  upon 
Paris,  to  reconcile  the  most  powerful  and  the  bravest  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  the  capital.  A  sentence  in  M.  de  Caulaincourt's 
poemorial  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  it  was  hinted,  that  the  inter- 
ference pf  foreigners  îpight  prevent  the  regiilation  of  their  inter- 
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iial  am«rs,  created  a  suspicion- that  a  war  would  be  commenced 
to  excuse  the  necessity  of  giving  a  free  constitution  to  France' 
±Jut  the  continued  determination  of  England  to  pursue  this  un- 
just object,   and  the  frankness  with  which  the  Emperor  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  has  listened  to  their 
voice,  and  has  identified  their  interests  with  his  own,  by  the  con 
vocation  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  has  decided  the  part 
to  be  played  by  those  whom  we  call  the  Jacobins—that  is  to 
say,  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  France,  who  are  determined 
to  stand  the  shock  of  nations,  and  to  try  the  chances  of  liberty 
at  least,  in  one  great  throw,  in  the  person  of  Napoleon.    Ac 
cordingly,  although  the  cap  of  liberty  is  not  hoisted,  the  eagle  is 
held  as  us  substitute— the  imperial  guard  march  to  the  Mar 
seillaise  ;  and  it  was  remarked  the  other  day  to  me  at  the  Tuil 
ieries,  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  early  days  of  the  repub 
lic,_the  troops  passed  in  review  to  the  tune  of  the  once  famous 
fa  zra.    Every  engine  is  set  to  work— the  theatre  Montansier 
is  now  fitted  up  as  a  cofiPee-house— tables  and  chairs  are  placed 
m  the  pit,  whilst  the  boxes  and  the  lobbies  are  thrown  into  one 
—on  the  stage  is  a  pedestal  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  bower  of 
green,  upon  which  is  placed  the  laurel-crowned  bust  of  the  Em- 
peror.    The  whole  house  is  crowded  every  night  to  excess   al- 
though   there  is   no  other  entertainment  than  volunteer  so'n^s 
chanted  to  the  praise  of  Napoleon  and  liberty.    I  recollect  that 
one  of  them  ran  upon  the  joke  of  last  year,  which  assigned  the 
name  of  Nicholas  to  the  Emperor^  the  license  to  remember 
7o.o    "i?"^"'  ^^^'  *^^  Napoleon  of  1815  is  not  the  Napoleon  of 
1812.     The  songster  mounts  from  the  pit  to  the  stage  by  a  set 
ot  steps,  on  each  side  of  which  stands  a  g-endarme,  and  sintrs 
from  the  stage.    The  entrance  to  the  saloon  is  guarded  by  sol- 
diers, who  regulate  the  proportion  between  those  who  enter  and 
those  who  quit  the  coffee-house  ;  and  this  assistance  of  the  mili- 
tary niust  not  be  attributed  to  any  innovation  made  by  Napo- 
leon   but  to  the  continuation  of  the  old  French  system,  under 
which  the  laws,  unfortunately,  having  no  force,  the  police  and 
other  servants  of  justice  command  no  sort  of  respect,  and  were 
they  to  attempt  to  disperse  a  crowd,  after  the  fashion  of  Towns- 
end  and  Vickary,  without  the  aid  of  bayonets,  would  be  instant- 
ly beat  to  pieces  in  the  struggle. 

The  songs  at  the  Montansier  are  what  we  call  of  the  most  in- 
flammatory nature  ;  that  is,  they  breathe  an  ardent  spirit  of  li- 
berty,  and  not  only  declare  the  right  of  France  to  be  free,  but 
the  wish  that  other  nations  may  profit  by  her  example. 
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Si  les  peuples  du  continent 

Marchaient  sur  la  patrie 
La  guerre,  c'est  mon  sentiment. 

Serait  bientôt  finie. 
Nous  voyant  libres,  ils  diraient 

Vivent  les  Francs  !  la  France  t 
Et  tout  bas,  ils  ajouteraient. 

Pour  nous  quelle  espérance  ? 
ik  *  *  *  * 

Princes  du  nord,  dansons  en  rond 

Et  soyez  tous  tranquilles. 
Ou  vos  soldats  embrasseront 

Nos  phalanges  mobiles. 
Attaquez;  et  la  liberté 

Ira  de  fibre  en  fibre  ! 
Votre  système  rejeté 

Le  M  ONDE  sera  libre. 

I  do  not  require  you  to  praise  the  poetry,  but  to  remark  the 
sentiments. 

On  Sunday  last,  May  14,  a  body  of  the  workmen  of  St.  An- 
toine and  St.  Marceau,  representing  a  federation,  which  had  two 
days  before  formed  itself  in  those  suburbs  to  the  number  of 
30,000,  marched  before  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuilleries.  The 
express  purpose  of  this  union  is  to  form  a  body  of  sharp- 
shooters, to  fight  in  advance  of  the  national  guard,  in  case  the 
enemy  shall  present  itself  before  the  capital.  They  demand 
arms,  with  which  they  promise  to  guarantee  Paris  against  the  re- 
appearance of  the  allies.  The  number  of  those  who  were  ranged  in 
order  of  battle  at  the  court  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  passed  Napo- 
leon previously  to  his  review  of  some  regiments  of  the  line  and 
of  the  young  guard,  amounted  to  12,000  ;  they  had  demanded 
this  presentation,  but  had  made  no  preparation  for  appearing  be- 
fore their  Emperor,  the  greater  part  being  in  their  labouring 
dresses  and  in  their  dustman^s  hats  :  nevertheless,  when  drawn 
up  and  when  marching,  they  fell  so  easily  into  their  ranks,  and 
proceeded  in  such  order,  that  they  might,  in  any  other  country, 
have  been  taken  for  old  soldiers  ;  indeed,  many  of  them  have 
served.  This  movement  of  the  suburbs  glances  at  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  most  of  whom  are  reputed  to  be  peaceably  in- 
clined, and  to  think  more  of  the  preservation  of  their  shops  than 
the  glory  or  integrity  of  France.  A  pamphlet  has  appeared, 
stating  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  this  guard.  The  timorous 
begin  to  shrug  up  their  shoulders  ;  and  I  see  that  even  the  Jour- 
nal de  l'Empire  says,  that  to  their  shouts  of  Vive  P Empereur 
were  added  others,  which  recalled  the  too  famous  epochs  of  the 
revolution,  and  which  they  regretted  to  hear.  For  myself  I 
caught  nothing  but  Vive  la  Libertéy  Vive  la  Nation^  although  ai 
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friend  of  mine  heard  à  bas  les  Royalistes^  à  bas  la  Canaille.^  On 
the  17th,  a  Parisian  federation  was  formed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  the  suburbs,  but  no  second  presentation  of  these 
volunteers  has  taken  place.  It  is  asserted,  that  these  federations 
did  not  originate  with  the  friends  of  the  court  ;  and  certain  it 
is,  that,  whether  from  fear  of  excess  or  other  motives,  no  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  arms  has  yet  taken  place,  for  such  as  de- 
mand them  at  the  depots  pay  19  francs  for  each  musquet. 
However,  an  organization  of  these  volunteers,  who  are  to  act  as 
tirailleurs  of  the  guard,  has  been  commenced,  and  officers  of  the 
line  have  been  appointed  to  command  them.  The  example  of 
Paris  has  been  followed  in  the  departments — particularly  in  Bur- 
gundy and  Brittany,  where  the  federation  is  meant  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  royalism  of  a  portion  of  the  province. 

In  all  the  proclamations  and  addresses  of  these  bodies,  the 
names  of  la  patrie  and  la  liberté  are  made  the  rallying  point,  and 
always  precede  that  of  the  Emperor,  whose  claims  are  put  upon 
the  footing  of  his  being  the  national  hero.  The  government  is 
under  some  embarrassment  in  the  regulation  of  its  conduct  re- 
specting these  movements,  which  it  cannot  wholly  encourage, 
although  the  least  suspicion  that  they  are  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust would  leave  the  Emperor  no  support  but  the  sword  of  his 
guard.  Accordingly,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  give  a 
military  form  and  organization  to  these  voluntary  levies,  which 
have  enabled  the  Emperor  to  create  a  protection  for  his  own 
throne  under  all  the  denominations  of  armed  force  which  can  be 
employed  in  defence  of  public  freedom,  such  as  partizans,  free 
corps,  light  battalions,  volunteers,  and  moveable  national  guards. 
Nothing  but  the  national  spirit  would  enable  the  government  to 
take  such  a  measure  as  recalling  all  the  soldiers  disembodied 
by  the  king  to  their  regiments,  which  they  join  with  the  utmost 
alacrity.  Large  detachments  pass  through  Paris  daily,  shouting 
and  singing  the  Marseillaise,  and  other  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  in  plain  clothes  ;  but  their  sun-burnt  faces  and  mustachios 
sufficiently  mark  their  old  occupation.  The  campaign  will  open, 
if  delayed  a  month  longer,  with  300,000  regular  troops,  at  the 
least  ;  notwithstanding  it  is  true  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Feltre  told 
our  ministers,  the  French  army  amounted  at  the  king's  flight 
only  to  84,000.  Eight  armies  or  corps  of  observation  were 
formed  by  the  second  of  May  :  the  army  of  the  north,  of  the 
Moselle,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Jura,  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Var,  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  of  reserve  at  Paris  and  Laon.    The  efforts  will 

*  Down  with  the  royalists  !  down  with  the  mob  ! 
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appear  less  extraordinary  to  those  who  recollect  that,  in  179o, 
there  were  14  armies  in  the  field — 400  battalions  out  of  the  500 
of  the  garde  nalionale  mobile'^  are  put  in  motion,  and  every  pre- 
paration made  for  the  organization  of  the  levy  in  mass  in  Lor- 
raine, Alsace,  Franche  Compté,  Burgundy,  Dauphiny,  the  Ly- 
onnois,  and  Picardy.  The  enrolment  of  the  moveable  national 
guard  is  a  measure,  which,  unless  the  government  had  allied 
itself  with  the  people,  would  be  utterly  impossible.  In  cowz- 
wm«e5  which  furnished  only  eight  to  the  conscription  (Malmai- 
son for  instance,)  sixty  have  marched  ;  and  in  a  neighbouring 
commune,  forty  have  gone  instead  of  the  former  five.  The  pre- 
fect writes  to  the  mayor  for  a  list  of  all  the  inhabitants  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  their  designation,  whether 
as  bachelors,  or  married,  with  children,  or  without  ;  and,  on  re-, 
ceiving  the  answer,  orders  in  reply  a  certain  portion  out  of 
each  class,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  who  makes  and 
notifies  the  choice  at  once. 

Three  of  the  gardeners  of  the  imperial  chateau  of  Malmai- 
son have  marched  at  an  hour's  warning.  No  reluctance  is  mani- 
fested in  the  recruits  ;  if  there  were  any,  these  means  of  recruit- 
ing an  army  would  be  impracticable  ;  or,  to  use  a  paradox,  the 
measure  is  so  arbitrary,  that  it  can  come  only  from  the  people. 
The  emperor  is  now  the  man  of  the  people — the  people  are  at 
the  head  of  his  ministry — the  people  compose  his  army — the 
cause  is  that  of  the  people — and  finally,  it  is  against  the  people,f 
more  than  against  Napoleon,  that  the  allies  are  now  in  arms, 
especially  our  great  statesman  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  I  see  has 
had  the  extreme  candour  to  confess  in  his  speech  on  the  7th  of 
April,  '<  that  his  object  has  long  been  to  restore  Europe  to  that 
ancient  social  system,  which  her  late  convulsions  had  disjointed 
and  overthrown.'*  When  he  talks  so  plainly,  even  Lord  Castle- 
reagh can  be  understood  ;  when  he  professes  such  principles, 
even  Lord  Castlereagh  may  be  believed.  We  want  not  here  . 
the  fiddle  which  made  Hurlothrumbo  intelligible.  I  see  his 
lordship's  meaning,  and  the  beauty  of  it,  as  clearly  as  if  the 
original  tones  had  been  drawled  into  my  ear.  The  ancient  so- 
cial system  of  Europe  ! — Truly  one  has  as  great  a  respect  for 
these  words,  either  together  or  apart,  as  for  the  holy  Roman 
Empire,  though  it  should  turn  out  to  be  neither  ancient,  nor  so- 
cial, nor  a  system. 

*  Moveable  national  guard. 

t  The  progrararae  of  the  late  peace,  as  they  call  it,  owns  this  at  last— the  var  was 
against  Napoleon  and  the  revolutionary  system. 
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That  state  of  things  which  his  lordship  would  wish  to  restore, 
as  it  cannot  refer  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  continent,  but 
to  the  relations  between  individuals,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
comparatively  modern  invention  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  feudal  system,  and  according  to  which  the  whole  mass  of  a 
nation  is  taught  to  look  up  to  one  individual  as  the  source  of 
honour,  and  power,  and  law,  and  government — whilst  the  dig- 
nities of  the  nobility  are  but  the  trappings  of  the  monarch — whilst 
all  legislation  is  reduced  to  the  declaration  of  his  will,  and  all 
justice  dependent  upon  his  decision.  In  fine,  it  can  be  no  other 
than  that  absolute  monarchy,  repugnant  to  the  institutions  and 
national  manners  of  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  peoples  of 
Christendom,  which  so  many  sovereigns,  by  mutually  playing 
off  the  separate  classes  of  their  subjects  against  each  other,  had 
by  degrees  contrived  to  establish,  but  which  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  the  last  age  had  made  such  a  progress  to  undermine, 
and  will,  in  spite  of  the  vast  difficulties  and  hinderances  occasion- 
ed by  the  internal  and  external  excesses  of  republican  and  im- 
perial France,  succeed  eventually  to  overthrow. 

In  every  other  country  but  England,  in  which  the  feudal  system 
prevailed,  the  monarch  has  managed  to  gain  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
our  fate  to  profit  as  little  by  the  fall  of  the  barons  as  the  French 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  if  our  people,  properly  so  called,  had 
not,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  regarded  both  their  monarch 
and  his  nobles  as  foreigners,  the  importers  of  manners  and  laws 
contrary  to  tlieir  own  free  institutions,  and  as  persons,  therefore, 
against  whom,  without  being  seduced  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  natural  attachment,  they  were  to  strive  solely  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  to  obtain  their  end  sometimes  by  assisting  their 
monarch  against  his  barons,  sometimes  the  barons  against  their 
king.  Thus  it  was  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  gainers  by 
the  triumph  or  fall  of  either,  and  owed  their  increasing  consequence 
as  much  to  the  success  of  Henry  the  Seventh  as  to  the  defeat  of 
Johti.  To  diminish  the  power  of  the  feudatories,  the  English 
kings  emancipated  their  vassals  and  increased  their  privileges. 
They  created,  likewise,  a  preponderating  power  in  the  munici- 
palities, whose  immunities,  as  they  contributed  to  the  exertion, 
and  consequently  to  the  weakh,  of  the  subject,  added  also  to 
their  own  revenue.  The  necessities  of  the  sovereign  augmented 
the  number  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  who,  feeling  no  grati- 
tude for  favours  which  they  purchased,  were  not  seduced  by  any 
emotions  of  loyalty  to  surrender  to  a  reigning  monarch  the  fa- 
vours which  had  been  granted  by  his  ancestors  ;  and  as  the  de- 
sire of  freedom  had  made  the  capital  and  the  other  great  cities 
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affluent  in  money  and  in  men,  so  their  wealth  gave  them  the 
ability  to  defend  and  confirm  their  independence.  In  this  man- 
ner London  became  the  metropolis  of  freedom,  as  well  as  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Liberty  may  be  a  mountain  nymph  ; 
she  may  reside  in  the  country  ;  but  she  is  born  in  towns,  the 
sister  of  commerce  and  of  trade,  to  which  chiefly  must  be  at-  . 
tributed  the  preservation  of  that  individual  independence  in 
England,  transmitted,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  Dissertation 
on  Parties,  says,  from  the  unknown  ages  of  our  government, 
either  from  our  early  colonists,  or  perhaps  the  aborigines  of  our 
island.  Had  Lord  Castlereagh  lived  and  talked  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  he  would  have  been  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  ancient  social  system  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  talked  no 
less  learnedly  of  the  great  convulsions  of  our  civil  war  than  he 
has  referred  to  those  of  the  French  revolution,  of  which  I  con- 
sider that  the  great  evil  has  been,  that  we  are  now  setting  in  the 
current  occasioned  by  its  back-water,  and  that  the  excesses,  and, 
as  yet,  the  misfortunes  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  will  fur- 
nish common-places  and  audiences  for  such  as  may  wish  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  trammels  of  tyranny.  Already,  perhaps,  are 
there  some  amongst  us  who  contemplate  the  predicted  euthan- 
asia of  the  British  constitution  as  fast  approaching — ^who  already 
prepare  to  close  her  dying  eyes,  and  compose  her  decent  limbs. 
But,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  may  not  all  of  them  be  in  at 
the  death  !  Those  who  hoped  that  the  ancient  social  system  had 
received  from  the  French  patriots  of  1789  a  shock  which  she 
would  never  recover,  must,  indeed,  from  that  period,  have  raised 
their  hopes,  and  renewed  them  only  to  lose  them  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  to  deplore  the  condition  of  humanity,  by  which  the 
fairest  and  best  of  all  good  things  seems  fated  to  be  the  most 
unattainable.  But  a  general  persuasion  of  the  benefits  of  free- 
dom, and  the  rights  of  individuals,  when  once  diffused  through 
a  whole  nation,  cannot,  like  the  staining  of  glass,  or  any  other 
insignificant  art,  be  wholly  lost,  although  it  may  fall  into  tempo- 
rary discredit  or  oblivion.  We  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
declaim  against  the  former  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  and  with  jus- 
tice ;  but  we  forget  that  the  circumstances  of  his  elevation,  as 
well  as  of  the  rise  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  power  and 
splendour  of  the  imperial  court,  could  not  fail  to  be  suggested 
to  every  Frenchman  when  he  contemplated  the  usurper — and  to 
confirm  him  in  his  notions  of  the  power  of  individual  exertion, 
and  the  original  equality  of  man.  We  forget  that  these  notions 
must  necessarily  outlive,  or  perhaps  even  be  fatal  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Napoleon,  and  the  same  inattention  or  perverseness  of 
vision  may  make  even  the  liberal  minded  amongst  us  afraid  that 
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at  this  moment  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and  discontent  and  a  love 
of  change  only  have  been  productive  of  those  efforts,  which, 
without  the  sad  experience  of  our  own  time,  we  might  mistake 
for  the  effect  of  a  genuine  love  of  liberty.  Whatever  may  be  our 
apprehensions  on  this  head,  we  cannot,  however,  suppose  that, 
great  as  Lord  Castlereagh's  efforts  and  abilities  are,  it  is  feasible 
to  restore  the  ancient  social  system  of  Europe,  nor  indeed,  until 
his  lordship  owned  so  much,  could  we  have  guessed,  that  he,  oi;- 
any  body  else,  would  dare  to  avow  that,  he  was  engaged  in  such 
a  philanthropic  project.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  social 
system  of  Africa  was,  indeed,  commenced  under  his  auspices, 
and  the  selling  of  black  children  by  their  mothers  must  have 
ameliorated  the  state  of  society  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea.  I  say 
under  his  auspices — for  be  assured,  and  I  have  it  from  one  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  with  his  lordship,  that  little  or 
no  effort  was  originally  made  by  the  English  ambassador  to 
apply  the  abolition  to  France,  and  that  a  word  from  England,  in 
the  first  instance^  would  have  probably  produced  a  very  different 
result. 

The  transfer  of  a  few  millions  of  whites  in  Saxony,  Poland, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  from  owner  to  owner,  may  serve  also  as  a 
specimen  of  his  wish  to  establish  the  property  which  legitimate 
sovereigns  possess  in  full  right  and  title  in  their  subjects,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  use  and  abuse,  to  be  kept  or  exchanged,  as  con- 
venient may  be,  according  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  interest 
or  force.  His  conduct  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  one  con- 
stant infraction  of  the  pledge  which  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  gave 
to  the  world  in  March,  1814,  for  the  future  intentions  of  the  al- 
lied sovereigns,  which  were  said  to  be  a  general  peace,  vmder  the 
protection  of  which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  nations  might 
be  established  and  secured. 

How  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Poles,  the  Saxons,  the 
Belgians,  how  those  of  the  Genoese  have  been  established  and 
secured,  and  what  seeds  of  a  general  lasting  peace  were  sown 
by  the  transactions  of  congress,  the  world  has  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging.  The  tongue  whose  early  eloquence  avenged 
the  insulted  patriots  of  Gaul  has  already  arraigned  "  those  prin- 
ciples of  partition  and  plunder,  the  prime  source  of  all  the  cala- 
mities of  Europe,  which,  originating  with  the  spoilers  of  Poland, 
and  copied  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  the  leaders  of  France,  have 
now  returned  to  their  first  seat,  without  changing  their  nature  or 
abating  their  malignity." 

The  ministerial  mannikins  had  not  fitted  their  strings  ;  the 
prompter  not  breathing,  the  puppets  could  not  squeak  ;  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  not  present  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  violating 
the  honour  of  England  and  consummating  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
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republic.  Genoa  had  been  lost  and  forgotten  a  whole  month  ; 
his  treachery  to  her  in  December  had  been  erased  from  his  me- 
mory whilst  putting  the  finishing  hand,  in  January,  to  the  great- 
er master  stroke  of  injustice.  To  that  state  we  broke  a  solemn 
promise — to  the  other  powers,  who  looked  up  to  us  as  the  natu- 
ral patrons  of  national  independence,  we  only  appeared  as  the  abet- 
tors and  the  dupes  of  despotism.  The  moral  character  of  Eng- 
land, by  her  constant  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  circumstance  of  her  efforts  being  turned  solely  to  that 
object,  had  been  placed  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe, 
and  up  to  the  peace  of  Paris  had  given  a  presumptive  superiority 
to  every  individual  of  our  country,  and  had  even  made  our  di- 
plomatists originally  respectable.  She  had  stood  the  storm, 
wrapped  in  her  virtues  and  a  warm  surtout,  but  when  the  sun  of 
success  caused  a  developement  of  her  policy,  the  admirers  of  our 
honest,  generous,  free  disposition  saw,  that  if  there  was  one  real 
republic  in  the  world  she  was  to  be  at  war  with  England  ;  that 
when  Norway  wished  to  be  independent  she  was  to  be  starved 
into  obedience  by  England  ;  if  the  Genoese  had  indulged  any  ab- 
surd notions  of  being  again  free,  they  were  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  the  troops  of  England  ;  if  the  Bel- 
gians showed  any  aversion  to  their  Dutch  chains,  they  were  to 
be  riveted  by  the  hands  of  England  ;  if  the  Poles  wanted  advo- 
cates, they  found  their  slavery  perpetuated  by  the  pré-engage- 
ments of  England  ;  if  Saxony  submitted  with  reluctance,  her 
masters  and  gaolers  wore  the  clothes  and  carried  the  bayonets  of 
England:  if  the  inquisition  was  to  be  re-established  in  Spain  and 
monkery  at  Rome,  it  was  said  to  be  uiîder  the  auspices  of  Eng- 
land. Seeing,  I  say,  all  these  things,  and  finding  that  when  all 
the  interests,  and  rights,  and  feelings  of  humanity  were  sported 
with  and  sacrificed,  there  was  no  opposition  from  England,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  wishes  of  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, that  is  to  say,  the  cupidity  of  certain  royal  and  imperial 
houses,  was  made  and  avowed  to  be  the  rule  of  her  conduct,  her 
admirers  began  to  be  strangely  surprised,  to  lose  much  of  their 
respect  for  her  former  conduct,  and  nearly  all  their  confidence  in 
her  future  promises.  No  one  could  be  astonished  that  Russia, 
Prussia,  or  Austria,  should  have  such  wishes  ;  but  that  they 
should  be  backed  by  England, — that  the  implied  absolute  sub- 
jection of  so  many  people,  that  the  prescriptive  right  of  an  as- 
sembly of  crowned  heads,  or  their  representatives,  to  consult 
nothing  but  the  wishes  of  the  principal  powers  in  the  confirma- 
tion or  the  change  of  the  masters  of  the  whole  European  popu- 
lation, should  be  countersigned  by  four  Englishmen,  was  a  legi- 
timate object  of  wonder  and  horror  to  such  as  looked  for  the 
isecurity  of  national  freedom  in  that  influence  which  the  glory  of 
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England  might  give  her  a  power  to  command,  and  her  generous 
policy  an  inclination  to  employ.  To  former  admiration,  then, 
has  succeeded  a  distrust  of  the  professions  of  the  English  go- 
vernment ;  and  such  as  think  the  case  desperate,  and  that  in  the 
cause  between  peoples  and  kings  England  has  chosen  her  party, 
only  quote  the  eulogy  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  ancient 
social  system  of  Europe  z%  proof  of  their  suspicions  and  as  a  jus- 
tification of  their  invectives.  Thus  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
France  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  we  have  connived  at  the 
subjection  of  the  continent  upon  a  principle  of  interest  ;  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  find  in  a  writer  who  notices  the  above  simple 
confession  of  our  secretary,  the  following  words — "  enfin  la 
Grande  Bretagne^  qui  est  libre^  a  un  intérêt  immense  à  ce  qiH  elle 
ne  soit  point  changéfP''  (meaning  the  forms  of  absolute  monarchy 
in  Europe)  ;  "  parce  qiûelle  retient  les  peuples  du  confmetit  dans 
un  état  de  faiblesse  et  de  misère  qui  les  place  tous  dans  sa  dépend- 
ance^et  les  rend  nécessairement  tributaires  de  son  industrie^ ^^  This 
opinion  is  found  in  the  same  volume  with  those  attacks  on  Na- 
poleon which  procured  the  temporary  seizure  of  the  Censor,  and 
has  many  partisans  in  Paris,  not  so  much  amongst  the  friends  of 
the  government  as  the  constitutionalists.  To  say  the  truth,  as 
yet  there  has  appeared  nothing  of  an  official  character  which 
must  not  rather  flatter  both  the  English  government  and  people 
than  be  the  cause  of  offence.  The  common  talk  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  court  consists  of  ardent  prayers  for  peace  with  our 
country,  and  when  the  constitution  is  the  topic,  either  in  speaking 
or  writing,  the  assimilation  of  it  to  that  of  Great  Britain  seems 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  ruling  party.  We  may  acquit  Lord 
Castlereagh  of  the  depth  ascribed  to  such  a  Machiavelian  policy, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  must  confess  that  the  conduct  of  thé 
British  cabinet,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  from  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  might  justify  the 
above  suspicions.  At  both  of  these  epochs  England  appears  the 
arbitress  of  Europe —  to  her  have  all  eyes  been  directed — the 
cause  of  kings  and  peoples  were,  and  are  now,  alike  in  her  hand 
— her  fiat  can  now  enforce,  as  it  would  before  have  confirmed, 
the  independence  and  happiness  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  ci- 
vilized world.  Morocco  itself  could  not  have  done  more  agamst 
liberty  than  England  in  acceding  to  the  conspiracy  of  Filnitz  ; 
and  there  are  some  who  think  that  our  war  against  the  spirit  of 
jacobinism  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  If  so,  why  do 
we  go  to  war  now  ?  Is  our  victory  over  this  bruised  serpent  null 

•  Finally  Great  Britain,  who  is  free  herself,  has  an  immense  interest  in  the 
permanency  of  the  old  European  forms  of  government  ;  because  she  retains  the 
people  of  the  continent  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  misery  which  places  them 
in  her  dependence,  and  necessarily  renders  them  tributary  to  her  industry. 
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and  void  ?  Have  we  been  mistaken  ?  Has  Pitt  not  weathered  the 
storm  ? — and  is  Perceval  no  more  a  martyr  ?  Is  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  only  a  lucky  man  ?  Have  the  efforts  of  these  heaven-born 
ministers  advanced  us  not  one  step  in  our  expedition  against  the 
infidels,  and  is  another  crusade  to  be  preached  ?  The  conclusion 
of  the  Censeur  seems  almost  inevitable,  and  I  should  subscribe 
to  it,  did  I  not  think  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  makes  no 
part  of  the  consideration  of  our  statesmen,  and  that  a  war  on  our 
part  will  be  merely  the  consequence  of  the  self-love  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  being  staked  to  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  system, 
and  to  the  making  good  those  bargains  driven  with  the  sove» 
reigns  of  congress,  which  the  appearance  of  one  individual  upon 
the  shore  of  Cannes,  concurring  with  the  indignation  of  insulted 
peoples,  now  threatens  to  stultify  and  annul.  That  this  certain 
system  is  what  he  has  himself  avowed,  and  what  his  conduct  so 
well  declares,  we  need  not  doubt  ;  but,  detestable  and  ridiculous 
as  it  may  appear  to  you  and  me,  let  us  be  candid,  and  own  that, 
were  it  any  other,  he  would  be  no  less  pertinacious  in  its  prosecu- 
tion. It  is  not  ivhat  he  has  said^  but  that  he  has  said^  which 
causes  his  concern  ;  although,  perhaps,  there  are  some  reasons 
why  a  project  of 

"  Undoing  all,  as  all  had  ne'er  been  done" — 

of  retarding,  or  rather  causing  to  retrograde,  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilization— may  have  stronger  claims  to  his  peculiar  attention, 
than  any  indifferent  or  praiseworthy  design  could  possibly  com- 
mand. For,  first,  vicious  schemes  like  rickety  children,  requiring 
more  care  than  a  healthy  offspring,  his  parental  honour  may  be 
at  first  piqued,  and  at  last  his  affections  engaged  to  bring  them  to 
maturity  :  secondly,  the  said  system  is  secure  of  a  continuation 
of  support,  were  it  but  out  of  hatred  to  the  opposite  principle, 
for  which  his  lordship  must  feel  something  very  like  the  rancour 
of  a  renegade,  notwithstanding  the  momentary  inclination  to  the 
Londonderry  Catholics,  which  made  the  treasury  tremble  to  its 
inmost  rows,  and  extorted  from  the  pious the  scriptural  re- 
gret, that  the  secretary  should  have  returned  like  a  dog  to  his 
vomit.  We  have  seen  so  many  of  our  politicians,  who  commenc- 
ed their  career  as  friends  of  liberty,  afterwards  pass  over  on  the 
other  side,  upon  the  pretence  that  she  has  fallen  amongst  thieves, 
deserting  her  for  that  which  would  have  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  that  we  must  suppose,  either  that  there  is 
an  impracticability  in  republican  principles,  which,  being  undis- 
covered in  the  eagerness  of  youth,  cannot  be  concealed  from  the 
reflection  of  age  and  experience  ;  or  that  from  the  acquiescence 
of  increasing  laziness,  or  the  baser  motives  of  cupidity,  those  ge- 
nerous feelings  that  prompt  the  youthful  generation  towards  the 
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diflusion  of  benefits  on  which  their  ardent  imaginations  set  so 
high  a  price,  gradually  expire,  and  a're  at  last  totally  extinguished 
in  the  bosom  of  age. 

Those  who  have  lived  much  with  public  men  must  know  some 
few  whose  desertion  of  their  early  principles  they  are  happy  to 
account  for  upon  the  first  presumption  ;  but  as  the  far  greater 
portion  of  these  people  have  all  the  characteristics,  and  have  for 
the  most  part  received  the  price  of  apostacy,  I  must  attribute 
their  neglect  of  their  cause,  not  to  any  thing  vicious  or  untenable 
in  that  cause,  but  to  some  flaws  or  faults  in  themselves  ;  in  other 
words,  not  to  their  justifiable  prudence  and  conviction  of  former 
mistakes,  but  to  the  increasing  power  which  the  baser  passions 
acquire  with  progressive  years.  For  this  reason  it  has  no  sort 
of  influence  with  me  to  hear  the  common-place,  that  all  minis- 
ters have  commenced  patriots,  and  that  there  must  be  something 
intrinsically  bad  or  unproducible  in  that  cause,  which  such  great 
and  virtuous  men  as  Pitt  and  Huskisson,  Canning  and  Castle- 
reagh,  discontinued  to  support.  Even  the  great  alarmist,  who, 
wtre  he  alive,  methinks  would  blush  to  hear  his  name  prover- 
bially coupled  with  the  most  disgraceful  of  the  meaner  passions, 
has  no  weight  with  me,  any  more  than  the  herd  of  his  disciples 
whose  tremours  are  lost  in  the  gigantic  shadows  that  obscured 
their  understanding,  and  caused  their  fear.  I  do  not  hesitate  an 
instant  between  the  Mr.  Burke  of  1775,  and  the  Mi*.  Burke  of 
1795  ;  between  the  friend  of  America,  and  the  enemy  of  France  ; 
between  the  patriot  and  the  pensioner  ;  between  the  politician  of 
forty  and  of  sixty  ;  between  the  author  of  the  address  to  the 
king  and  of  the  letter  to  lord  Auckland.  The  delight  and  pride 
attached  to  the  reflection  that  I  belong  to  a  country  which  formed 
and  cherished  such  a  genius,  cannot  so  far  prevail  upon  me  as  to 
make  me  suspect  the  integrity  of  the  principles,  in  support  of 
which  that  genius  was  first  displayed. 

If  liberty,  and  independence,  and  patriotism,  ceased  in  his 
latter  days  to  flow  from  him  with  their  former  flavour,  I  at- 
tribute the  sourness  of  the  liquor  to  the  insincerity  of  the  cask 
— the  grape  is  still  the  same.  Mr.  Burke  might  be  mistaken — 
shall  1  say  so  much  ? — he  might  be  dishonest.  Those  who 
knew  him  may  judge  whether  this  melancholy  method  of  ac- 
counting for  the  change  in  his  political  opinions,  as  it  is  more 
simple,  is  not  also  more  just,  than  the  supposition  of  any  actually 
well  founded  discovery  having  been  made  by  that  great  man  of 
the  futility  and  pernicious  tendency  of  all  attempts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  subject  at  the  expense  of  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  ;  and  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  wise  and 
good  should  consequently  regard  any  innovation  in  the  ancient 
social  system  of  the  continental  nations.   Unfortunate,  however, 
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as  was  this  change  of  character  in  the  politicians  of  the  last  age, 
it  is  neither  so  disreputable  in  the  individuals,  nor  so  fatal  a 
prognostic  for  the  nation,  as  the  tendency  discernible  in  the  ris- 
ing generation  to  take  at  once  the  dirty  road  to  fame,  and  to 
adopt  those  principles  of  pretended  prudence  which  so  happily 
unite  national  and  individual  interest.  The  parliamentary  boy 
now  adopts  in  his  noviciate  those  solid,  certain  maxims,  and 
takes  that  prudent  line,  which  it  formerly  required  some  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  vanity  of  virtue  to  admire.  He  makes 
that  discovery  at  the  outset  of  his  days  with  which  Brutus  ter- 
minated his  career.  The  applause  of  his  countrymen,  the  ad- 
miration or  the  gratitude  of  all  Europe,  he  finds  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  some  who  were  unworthy  of  them  ;  therefore  they 
are  ahvays  mis-applied  ;  therefore  he  will  despise  them — he  will 
contract  his  circle  of  admirei-s  from  all  human  kind  to  the  judi- 
cious few  whose  judgment  to  discern  is  not  less  notorious  than 
their  power  to  reward.  He  will  begin  to  stifle  any  deluding 
emotions  of  ambition,  any  love  of  popularity,  which  all  example 
teaches  him  he  must  sooner  or  later  disregard,  and  put  himself 
at  once  in  the  line  of  promotion.  If  he  has  any  talent,  he  will 
employ  it  directly  on  the  right  side,  and  slide  at  the  onset  into 
place,  without  the  ceremony  of  going  backwards  and  jumping  in 
with  a  run  from  the  opposite  benches.  Is  he  the  representative 
of  a  great  family  ?  he  shall  begin  by  moving  an  address — but 
this  is  not  a  paid  place  ;  the  Admiralty  and  1200/.  shall  slake  his 
first  thii'st  for  honourable  distinction.  Is  he  the  Julus  of  a 
wealthy  workman,  or  an  Indian  director,  the  wonder  of  his  col- 
legiate club, — distinguished  above  the  ordinary  sons  of  declama- 
tion ?— his  first  speech  is  favourably  heard — he  is  declared  an 
useful,  promising  man — his  friends  think  him  in  a  good  way — 
he  tries  his  hand  again,  and  a  message  acquaints  him  that  he  is 
an  under-secretary,  or,  if  the  treasury  is  open,  a  lord — his  for- 
tune is  made — his  family  are  satisfied  that  his  education  has  not 
been  in  vain — he  must  rise,  and  perhaps  may  make  his  tutor  a 
bishop,  and  his  father  a  peer. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  is  no  want  of  attention  to  these 
early  proficients.  I  find  that  little  difficulty  is  made  of  displac- 
ing an  old  sinner,  to  encourage  profligacy  in  that  portion  of  the 
age  whose  opposition  would  be  most  formidable.  The  youths 
of  education  and  condition,  who  are  not  favoured  with  the  first 
start,  are  content  to  take  the  next  best  badge  of  servitude,  and  to 
fill  the  many  mansions  of  Downing- street.  Look  at  the  honour- 
able list  of  clerks  in  our  public  offices,  where  many  men  of  no 
contemptible  rank  may  recognise  their  children  or  collaterals, 
doing  very  well  at  an  alleged  salary  of  120/.  per  annum  ;  al- 
though, were  a  spark  of  English  honour  alive  in  their  bosoms, 
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they  would  rather  send  them  to  engross  in  the  highest  garrets  of 
Temple  Lane,  in  which  case  the  youths  themselves  would  be 
snatched  from  ignominy,  and  St.  James's  air  would  no  longer  be 
infected  with  the  official  fops  of  five  o'clock.  The  quills  of  the 
treasury  and  the  other  public  buildings  must  be  driven  as  well 
as  those  of  Lothbury  ;  and  the  labourer  at  that  employ  may  be 
as  honest  and  as  worthy  of  his  hire,  though,  at  the  first  presump- 
tion, hardly  so  respectable  as  the  other.  But  that  the  gentlemen 
of  England  should  think  themselves  too  fortunate  in  seeing  their 
sons  or  brothers  saved  from  the  duties  and  independence  of  a 
learned  profession  or  of  honourable  commerce,  by  becoming  the 
journeymen  pen-cutters  and  bell-ringers  of  a  rascal- statesman, 
and  that  they  should  consider  such  a  line  as  the  best  qualifica- 
tion for  and  introducnon  to  the  distinction  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, denotes  a  degradation  of  the  honourable  feelings  in  our 
aristocracy  (by  this  I  mean  the  well-educated  portion  of  our 
countrymen),  and  a  loss  of  that  proper  individual  pride  which 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  without 
which,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  and  excellence  of  its  insti- 
tutions, a  nation  must  soon  cease  to  be  free.  To  my  mind,  a 
young  man  should  be  ashamed  to  commence  his  service  to  his 
country,  which  common  decency  obliges  hiiTi  after  all  to  make 
the  pretext  of  his  practices,  by  putting  his  name  upon  the  list  of 
her  pensioners,  and  to  anticipate  at  once,  rather  than  to  earn  the 
pay  of  patriotism.  Much  of  this  early  degeneracy  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  taxation,  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
any  one  to  hold  his  place  in  society  who  is  not  in  possession  of 
great  real  income,  (not  the  nominal  revenue  of  a  large  rent-roll,) 
unless  a  portion  of  that  taxation  is  in  some  way  refunded  into 
his  own  pocket.  The  heads  of  the  most  considerable  families 
are  forced  to  provide  for  their  connections  by  those  means  which 
were  originally  their  own  ;  and  which,  having  passed  through 
the  channels  of  govei-nment,  return,  diminished  in  value  but  in- 
creased in  power,  to  their  own  hands  :  for  the  necessary  effect 
of  this  circuitous  route  and  transfer  must  be  to  transform  the 
gentry,  the  fathers  and  the  sons,  of  these  kingdoms,  from  ho- 
nest independent  characters  into  the  degraded  tools  of  the  ruling 
parliamentary  faction. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  young  should  resist  the  pa- 
rental kindness,  which,  after  having  brought  them  up  with  the 
prétendrions  usual  to  their  rank,  presents  them  with  the  choice  of 
immediate  provision  and  a  place  in  the  circle,  and  of  indigence 
and  exclusion.  Thus  whatever  political  virtue  we  are  to  see  in 
this  age,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  in  the  heirs  to  commer- 
cial property,  whose  connections  being  provided  for  at  the  coun- 
ter instead  of  at  court,  have  no  demands  for  their  roguery,  and 
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who  can  themselves  afford  to  be  honest.  There  are,  however, 
but  few  of  those  hardy  spirits  who  would  be  willing  to  see  their 
best  years  spent  in  want,  or,  what  is  more  painful  still,  in  inacti- 
vity, rather  than  do  violence  to  all  the  generous  principles  which 
a  good  education  can  hardly  fail  to  infuse  into  the  well-born 
mind,  by  taking  the  only  dishonourable  position  to  be  found  in  a 
free  country,  a  place  amongst  the  slaves  and  satellites  of  state. 
Circumstances  may  render  it  excusable  for  a  young  man  of  fa- 
mily or  talent  to  lend  a  virtuous  statesman  the  support  of  his 
name  or  service,  by  associating  it  to  the  list  of  his  ministry  ;  but 
he  should  by  no  means  consider  such  an  early  introduction  into 
ciEce  as  desirable,  or  in  any  way  the  object  of  youthful  ambition. 
On  the  contrary,  a  person  of  any  spirit  would  take  a  pride  in 
doing  his  duty,  without  any  conditions  which  should  oblige  him 
him  to  receive  a  recompense  ;  he  would  take  a  pride  in  being 
known  as  one  determined  to  be  a  statesman,  if  possible,  without 
being  a  placeman  ;  and,  until  such  a  pride  is  prevalent,  litde  pa- 
triotism is  to  be  expected  from  either  side  of  the  Speaker's 
chair.  No  ministry  would  dare  to  insult  the  Marquis  of  Ta- 
vistock by  asking  him  to  become  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  and 
the  parity  supposed  amongst  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
renders  it  no  unbecoming  haughtiness  for  any  member  of  parlia- 
ment to  receive  such  an  offer,  at  least,  with  reluctance,  and  tp  • 
consider  the  expediency,  if  an  expediency  exists,  of  acceding  to 
it,  as  an  objection  rather  than  an  inducement  to  the  adoption  of 
ministerial  politics.     But  the  encouragement  of  such  antiquated 

notions,  the  classification  of  the  Viscount  and  the  Lord 

and  the  Honourable with  the  yagers  and  porters  that 

fill  the  functions  or  the  rolls  of  court  appointments,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  official  grandeur,  are  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  social 
system^  and  with  the  existence  of  the  Castlereaghs  of  the  day. 
They  must  live,  say  you.  Recollect,  I  pray,  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
seul's  reply  to  the  same  apology. 


LETTER  XIL 

Paris^  May  24. 


THE  French  papers  have  arrived  doubtless  in  London  with 
their  usual  regularity  ;  but  I  send  you,  nevertheless,  a  view  of 
the  occurrences,  chiefly  as  they  relate  to  the  acts  of  government, 
since  the  return  of  the  Emperor.     In  preparing  this  detail,  I 
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consult  the  public  documents  before  me,  as  well  as  employ  my 
own  recollection  of  such  transactions  as  passed,  as  it  were,  under 
my  own  eyes. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  20th  of  March  contained  the  proclama- 
tion of  Louis  taking  leave  of  his  capital,  not  because  he  could 
not  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  rebels,  but  because  he  would 
not  spill  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  "  Divine  Providence,  which 
recalled  us  to  the  throne  of  our  fathers,  now  permits  that  this 
throne  should  be  shaken  by  the  defection  of  a  part  of  the  armed 
force  which  had  sworn  to  defend  it.  We  might  profit  by  the 
faithful  and  patriotic  dispositions  of  the  immense  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  rebels  ;  but 
we  shudder  at  the  calamities  of  every  kind  which  a  battle  within 
the  walls  would  draw  down  on  the  inhabitants." 

All  Paris  knew  his  majesty  could  not  have  disputed  the  en- 
trance of  the  army  of  Napoleon — and  all  Paris  has  now  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  how  sparing  this  prince  must  be  of  the 
blood  of  his  subjects. 

Has  not  his  most  Christian  majesty  acceded  to  the  treaty  of 
the  25th  of  March,  by  which  one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
bayonets  are  to  break  in  upon  France  ?  What  is  his  confidential 
servant  Laroche  Jacquelin  doing  in  La  Vendee  ?  Has  his  con- 
duct differed  from  that  of  any  other  monarch  that  ever  pretend- 
ed to  a  crown,  and  does  he  not  think  all  means  for  its  recovery 
justifiable  by  every  law  human  and  divine  ? 

The  king  left  the  Tuilleries  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  at 
two  General  Excelmans  hoisted  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the 
dome  of  that  palace — the  windows,  gates,  and  colonnades,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  national  guards  the  three  preceding  days, 
were  cleared  ;  and  the  gardens,  which  had  presented  a  confused 
crowd  of  anxious  expectants,  silent  and  dejected,  now  were  filled 
with  groups  of  people,  soldiers  and  others,  of  all  ranks  and 
classes,  eagerly  embracing  each  other,  laughing,  shaking  hands, 
and  exchanging  congratulations. 

During  the  day,  the  Moniteur  went  over  to  other  falsifiers 
you  may  say  ;  but  whatever  inclinations  you  may  choose  to  sup- 
])Ose  in  M.  de  Bassano,  I  defy  you  to  show  two  such  egregious 
attempts  at  imposition  as  are  noticed  above  in  the  king's  procla- 
mation. On  the  21st,  the  next  day,  the  first  line  in  that  journal 
ran  thus  :  Le  roi  et  les  princes  sont  partis  dans  la  nuit.'"  It  con- 
tinued, "  S.  M.  V Empereur  est  arrivé  ce  soir  à  8  heures  dans  son 
palais  des  Tuilleries.  Il  est  entré  à  Paris  à  la  tête  des  mêmes 
troupes  qiCon  avait  fait  sortir  ce  matin  pour  s'' opposer  à  son  pas- 
sage. V armée  qui  s'était  formée  depuis  son  débarquement  v! avait 
pas  pjx  dépasser  Fontainbkau.  S.  M.  a  passé  sur  sa  route  la 
revue  de  plusieurs  corps  d-c  troupes.    Elle  a  marchée  consîajmnent 
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au  milieu  d'une  immense  population  qui  partout  se  portait  au  de- 
vant d  elle.  La  brave  batallion  de  la  vieille  garde^  qui  a  accom- 
pagné r Empereur  depuis  Pîle  d^Elbe^  arrivera  ici  demain  et  aura 
fait  aiîisi  en  21  Jours  le  trajet  du  golfe  de  fuan  à  Paris — Nous 
donnerons  demain  le  récit  de  ce  qui  s''est  passé  sur  la  route  de 
S.  M.  depuis  son  débarquement  jusqu'à  son  arrivée  à  ParisJ"^ 

On  the  same  day  appeared  the  appointments  of  H.  S.  H.  the 
prince  archchancellor  to  the  great  seal  ;  the  nomination  of  the 
Duke  of  Gaëta  to  the  finance  department  ;  the  Duke  of  Bassano 
to  the  secretariship  of  state  ;  the  Duke  Decrès  to  the  marine  and 
the  colonies  ;  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  the  pohce  ;  Count  Mollien 
to  the  treasury  ;  Marshal  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  to  the  war  depart- 
ment ;  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  to  the  inspection  o(  gendarmerie  ; 
Count  Bondy  to  the  department  of  the  Seine  j  and  Real,  coun- 
sellor of  state,  to  the  prefecture  of  police. 

The  same  Moniteur  contained  the  proclamations  of  Napo- 
leon, dated  March  1,  Gulf  of  Juan,  to  the  army  and  to  the 
French  people  ;f  the  address  of  the  Elbese  battalion  of  the 
guard  to  the  army  ;  the  addresses  of  Napoleon  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Alps  ;  to  those  of  the  Isère  ;  to  those 
of  the  tpwn  of  Grenoble,  with  the  answer  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
two  addresses,  one  from  the  Mayor  of  Lyons,  and  another  from 
the  11th  regiment  of  the  line.  The  proclamation  to  the  French 
people  had  been  brought  to  Paris  by  an  Englishman  travelling 
from  Lyons,  who  continued  showing  it  to  several  friends,  until  a 
more  prudent  acquaintance  advised  him  to  put  it  for  the  present 
in  his  pocket. 

Besides  these  proclamations,  appeared  nine  imperial  decrees 
dated  from  Lyons,  March  13.  In  every  instance,  the  title  given 
to  himself  by  Napoleon,  was,  '■'•  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God^ 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  empire.  Emperor  of  the  French,  ££?c. 
Ssfc.  8fc."  The  et  caeteras  have  since  been  dropped.  By  these 
decrees,  all  changes  in  the  judicial  tribunals,  since  the  abdication 
of  Fontainbleau,  were  annulled  ;  all  emigrant  officers  were  bro- 
ken J  the  white  cockade,  the  decoration  of  the  lilies,  the  orders 

•  *'The  king  and  princes  departed  during  the  night.  His  majesty  the  Empe- 
ror arrived  at  8  o'clock  this  evening  at  his  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  He  came 
into  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  same  troops  who,  this  morning,  were  dispatched 
to  oppose  his  entrance.  The  army  which  was  formed  after  his  debarkment  has 
not  been  able  to  get  beyond  Fontainbleau.  On  his  route,  his  majesty  passed  in 
review  the  greater  part  of  the  troops.  He  constantly  marched  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  population  which  occurred  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  brave 
battalion  of  tlîe  old  national  guard,  which  accompanied  the  Emperor  from  the 
island  of  Elba,  will  arrive  to-morrow,  and  will  thus  have  made  in  21  days  the 
journey  from  the  gulf  of  Juan  to  the  city  of  Paris.  We  shall  give  to-morrow  an 
account  of  what  passed  on  the  route  of  his  majesty  from  his  debarkment  at 
Cannes  to  his  arrival  at  Paris." 

I  See  Appendix. 
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of  St.  Louis,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  St.  Michael,  were  abo- 
lished ;  the  national  cockade  and  tri-coloured  standard  were 
to  be  re-established,  and  the  latter  replaced  in  the  town-houses 
and  on  the  village  churches  ;  the  imperial  guard  was  restored  to 
all  its  honours  and  functions  ;  the  100  Swiss,  and  other  Swiss 
guards,  were  banished  forty  leagues  from  Paris  and  all  the  im- 
perial palaces  ;  the  king's  household  trOops  abolished,  and  their 
horses  and  equipments  put  in  the  disposal  of  the  state. 

The  Bourbon  property  was  sequestrated  ;  the  national  pro- 
perty restored  in  every  case  ;  the  nobility  abolished,  and  the  laws 
of  the  constituent  assembly  put  in  vigour  against  them.  Feudal 
titles  were  abolished  ;  but  the  titles  of  those  who  had  attained 
national  distinctions  preserved,  as  also  a  reservation  for  giving 
titles  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  illustrated  the  French  name 
in  any  age  or  profession,  or  art  or  science.  The  emigrants  not 
included  in  former  pardons  were  ordered  to  quit  the  French  ter- 
ritory in  fifteen  days;  and  if  convicted  of  wilful  entry,  or  re- 
maining behind  after  that  period,  to  be  tried  by  the  tribunals — 
their  property  to  be  sequestrated.  All  changes  made  in  the  le- 
gion of  honour  were  annulled,  and  that  order  restored  to  its  an- 
cient footing,  an  exception  being  made  in  favour  of  those  mem- 
bers whom,  although  appointed  by  the  Bourbons,  the  Eitiperor 
might  choose  to  continue  on  the  list.  The  peers  were  dissolved  ; 
the  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved  ;  and  all  members  arrived 
at  Paris  since  the  7th  of  March  ordered  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  electoral  colleges  of  the  empire  were  convoked  for  the  fol- 
lowing May,  to  meet  at  Paris,  in  an  assembly  extraordinary  of 
the  Champ  de  Maï^  to  take  measures  for  correcting  and  modify- 
ing the  constitutions,  according  to  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  and,  at 
the  same  t'lme^  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  Empress  and  the 
son  of  the  Emperor. 

The  remainder  of  this  important  Moniteur  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  at  Lyons  and  Grenoble,  and  the  order 
of  the  day  addressed  by  Marshal  Ney  to  his  troops. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  documents  the  Kmperor  speaks 
every  where  of  the  government  of  the  Bourbons  as  having  been 
illegal,  and  to  be  considered  as  not  having  existed — a  great  fault, 
as  the  constitutionalists  have  not  failed  to  remark,  since  a  virtual 
acceptation  of  the  ancient  dynasty  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
given  by  the  French  people  to  their  king  ;  and  as  the  contrary 
supposition  would  make  it  appear  that  they  had  engaged  them- 
selves so  entirely  to  Napoleon,  that,  notwithstanding  his  abdica- 
tion, of  which  he  made  no  mention,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Bour- 
bons, they  ought  not  to  think  they  had  in  fact,  or  might  ever 
have,  any  other  sovereign  than  Napoleon.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  Emperor  gave  a  reason  for  thus 
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bastardizing  the  claims  of  the  Bourbons,  which  no  less  flattered, 
than  his  other  proceeding  might  alarm,  the  people  ;  namely,  that 
these  rights  had  no  lawful  foundation,  because  not  arising  from 
their  will,  and  that  his  own  pretensions  had  no  other  basis  or 
pretext.  At  Lyons  he  held  the  language  of  moderation.  "  We 
should  forget,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  been  the  masters  of  na- 
tions— my  rights  are  those  of  the  people  alone — of  all  that  indi- 
viduals have  done,  written,  or  said,  since  the  taking  of  Paris,  I 
shall  for  ever  remain  ignorant."  The  supposition,  that  what  had 
been  cvritten  or  said  might  be  the  object  of  research  and  punish- 
ment, may  surprise  us,  and  show  what  was  the  rigour  of  the  an- 
cient imperial  government  ;  but  it  is  no  less  fair  to  remark,  that 
Napoleon  has  religiously  kept  his  word,  and  that  no  prosecution 
or  persecution  has  taken  place  of  any  single  individual  for  acts, 
writings,  or  sayings,  previously  to  his  return,  with  the  exception 
only  of  Marshal  Augereau,  who  has  been  excluded  from  this 
grace,  but  w^ho  has  been  punished  for  saying,  in  his  base  procla- 
mation to  his  soldiers  in  1814,  that  Napoleon  "was  a  coward 
who  did  not  dare  to  die  like  a  soldier,"  only  by  being  unem- 
ployed and  sent  to  his  country  seat.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
arrest  of  Brularl,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Napoleon  in 
Elba  ;  and  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  detained  for  his  conduct  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  south. 

On  the  22d  of  March  M.  Carnot  was  declared  a  count  of  the 
empire  for  liis  defence  of  Antwerp,  and  was  also  named,  by 
another  decree,  minister  of  the  interior.  The  national  guards 
enrolled  on  the  9th  of  the  month,  and  the  volunteers,  were  de- 
creed inactive,  as  also  were  the  general  councils  of  the  depart- 
ments organized  by  the  late  government  on  the  11th  of  March. 

The  appointment  of  M.  Carnot,  as  well  as  of  M.  Fouche, 
was  direct  evidence  of  the  party  into  whose  hands  the  Emperor 
had  determined  to  throw  himself  ;  for  though  these  two  gentle- 
men are  considered  of  very  different  inclinations,  the  one  being- 
attached  to  the  principles,  and  the  other  only  to  the  results,  of 
the  revolution,  yet  they  are  equally  a  protection  against  any  re- 
novation of  the  imperial  despotism.  The  former  minister,  per- 
haps, may  be  considered  a  republican,  who  thinks  no  preliminary 
step  so  likely  to  accomplish  his  great  object  as  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  an  ancient  incorrigible  dynasty,  and  who  for  this  pur- 
pose has  not  hesitated  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  entirely  and  without  reserve — a  conduct  for  which  if 
his  propensities  cannot  altogether  account,  the  ciixumstances  of 
the  case  may.  M.  Carnot  is  believed  to  have  survived  that 
acuteness  and  penetration  which  have  given  his  name  so  deserv- 
ed a  celebrity  ;  and  his  firmness  and  courage,  which  still  remain, 
having  lost  those  guides,  are,  by  those  who  do  not  esteem  him, 
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not  unfrequently  degraded  into  obstinacy  and  rashness.  His 
Memoir  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth  must  surely  be  considered  a 
very  inferior  performance,  and  as  much  might  be  guessed  by  the 
extraordinary  pains  taken  to  disperse  it  ;  as,  amongst  other  con- 
trivances, it  is  now  vagrant  through  the  streets  in  such  tilted 
carts  as  are  used  in  London  by  the  perambulatory  agents  of  lot- 
tery contractors. 

The  Duke  of  Otranto,  from  whom  more  compliance  might  be 
expected,  as  his  principles  have  a  greater  tendency  towards  mo- 
narchical establishments,  is  nevertheless  suspected  to  be  much 
less  a  Napoleonist  than  his  brother  minister  ;  and  being  regard- 
ed as  such,  is  considered  as  so  much  the  more  certain  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  moderate  popular  policy  which  the  Emperor  resolves 
to  pursue. 

He  is  decidedly  the  best  head^  so  they  say,  in  France  ;  and  at 
this  moment  is  in  possession,  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  of 
the  confidence  of  all  parties,  if  perhaps  we  except  the  very  de- 
cided imperialists  attached  to  the  person  of  Napoleon.  Of  all 
the  ministers  appointed  by  Napoleon,  I  hear  of  only  one  who  is 
not  respectable  for  some  quality  ;  and  with  that  exception,  their 
appointment  is  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any  court  in  Europe. 
Recollect  always,  that  I  am  talking  of  the  Carnots  and  Pouches 
of  1815,  not  of  those  persons  as  they  appeared  in  1794.  The 
Prince  of  Eckmuhl  is  looked  upon  in  England  as  a  monster,  for 
the  extremities  to  which  he  reduced  Hamburgh;  but  those  ex- 
tremities were  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  town  intrusted  to 
his  care,  and,  severe  as  they  were,  have  not  left  the  marshal  xvitk- 
out  admirers^  even  i?i  that  devoted  city  !  !  I  where  his  exact  dis- 
cipline and  his  disinterestedness  were  topics  of  praise,  whilst  the 
suburbs  were  by  his  orders  destroyed.  The  marshal  refused  the 
purse  presented  as  usual  to  the  military  governor  of  the  city. 

Ask  your  friend  Mr.  P h  if  his  example  was  followed  by 

the  general  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the  gallant  Tet- 
tenborn. 

The  Duke  of  Vicenza  has  since  been  named  to  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  being  at  the  same  time  grand  master  of 
the  horse.  He  is  an  exceedingly  popular  person,  and  contributes 
very  much,  as  well  as  Count  MoUien,  to  the  respectability  of  the 
present  ministry.  To  hear  such  animalculce  as  Blacas  and  others, 
through  the  channel  of  our  pitiful  newspapers,  call  thege  gentle- 
men the  rebel  government,  and  exhaust  every  epithet  of  abuse 
upon  men  against  whom  no  other  charge  can  be  brought  than 
that  they  have  placed  themselves  in  the  post  of  honourable  peril, 
must  move  the  spleen  both  of  English  and  French,  of  whatever 
party,  who  retain  any  sentiments  of  generosity  and  candour. 
The  Moniteur  of  the  25th  announced  that  this  journal  contain? 
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ed  no  longer  any  official  articles  but  such  as  were  public  acts  of 
state.  This  loss  of  authority  was  to  acquire  increase  of  credi- 
bility. It  was  to  be  less  official  and  more  authentic.  It  is  still 
the  government  journal,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano.  An  imperial  decree  of  the  24th  abolished  the  censorship 
and  the  general  direction  of  the  publishers  and  printers.  The 
most  unrestrained  liberty,  it  may  be  said,  licence,  has  ensued. 
Several  decrees  of  the  same  date  restored  the  ancient  order  and 
fornis  in  the  civil  and  military  establishments.  Immediate  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  secure  all  the  departments.  The  minister  of 
the  interior  on  the  22d  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  prefects,* 
notifying  the  return  of  the  Emperor,  and  requiring  their  assist- 
ance in  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority.  Advices  arrived 
at  Paris  on  the  25th,  that,  excepting  in  the  north,  where  the  pre- 
sence of  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Lille  repressed  the  public 
spirit,  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  replaced  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  departments.  The  Duke  of  Belluno,  who  was  marching  to 
Paris  with  the  troops  of  the  second  military  division,  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  his  command,  the  soldiers  unanimously  declaring 
for  the  Emperor  ;  the  third  and  fourth  military  divisions,  like- 
wise, sent  in  their  addresses,  which  were  delivered  to  the  Em- 
peror on  the  parade  of  the  24th.  The  Duke  of  Albufera  and 
General  Gerard  had  witnessed  and  assisted  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
all  Alsace,  Franche  Comté,  and  Burgundy,  so  early  as  the  23d. 
Normandy  and  Brittany  had  restored  the  national  standard. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  quitted  A.ngers  as  the  troops  marched 
against  him  ;  he  embarked  on  the  Loire  the  26th,  having  given 
up  a  concerted  project  of  enrolling  all  the  male  inhabitants  of 
the  country  from  eighteen  to  fifty.  The  Count  de  Lille  was  said 
to  have  left  Lille  ;  40,000  of  the  imperial  forces  being  on  the 
march  for  that  town.  He  did  leave  it  the  23d,  and  the  whole 
north  declared  for  Napoleon  on  the  following  days.  General 
Clausel  repaired  towards  Bourdeaux,  wh^re  the  Duchess  of  An- 
goulêiAie  was  inspiriting  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  by  every 
effort,  and  by  the  mvitation  of  12,000  Spaniards,  to  join  in  quell- 
ing-  the  insurrection.  Marshal  Massena  had  seen  Toulon  hoist 
the  national  colours,  and  was  employed  in  tranquillizing  Mar- 
seilles. Bourdeaux  was  in  possession  of  the  imperialists  by  the 
2d  of  April,  and  such  was  the  address  of  General  Ciausel,  that 
he  employed  only  200  men  in  restoring  this  great  town  to  the 
reigning  authority.  The  general  was  himself  spectator  of  the 
extraordmary  scene  which  passed  on  the  quay,  where,  after  Ma- 
dame had  made  use  of  threats,  mtreaties,  and  promises,  to  in- 
duce first  the  troops  of  the  line  and  then  the  volunteers  to  fire 
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on  the  fortress  La  Bastide,  a  sudden  fusillade  took  place  amongst 
the   volunteers  themselves,  who   concluded  the   efforts  of  the 
Bourdeaux  royalists  by  an  act  of  frenzy,  wounding  several,  and 
killing  a  captain,  of  their  comrades  on  the  spot.     The  efforts  of 
the  Duke  ot  Angoulême  were  of  longer  duration,  but  that  prince 
was  put  down  chiefly  by  the  national  guards  of  Dauphiny,  and 
taken  prisoner,  as  you  have  seen.     The  letter  which  the  Empe- 
ror sent  to  Count  Grouchy,  dated  the  11th  of  April,  giving  per- 
mission to  the  duke  to  embark  at  Cette,*  attaches  a  condition  to 
this  permission  which  I  fancy  has  not  been  fulfilled,  although  the 
duke  has  embarked — I  mean  the  restoration  of  the  crown  jew- 
els, which  the  king  carried  away  with  him,  to  the  amount  of 
13,834,046  francs.     Marseilles  hoisted  the  tri-coloured  flag  on 
the  12th.     On  the  17th.  of  April,  that  is,  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  the  Tuilleries,  the  news  of  the 
vvhole  of  France  being  restored  to  tranquillity  under  the  impe- 
rial government  was  announced  by  a  salute  of  artillery  fired  at 
one  o'clock  from  all  the  batteries  at  every  part  of  the  empire. 
Up  to  that  day  addresses  had   continued' pouring  in  from   all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  the  municipal  and  military  bodies. 
With  the  exception  of  Marseilles,  where  the  soldiery  have  been 
kept  on  duty  in  the  streets,  no  resistance  of  the  public  authority 
was  dreaded  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  ;  but  early  in  May, 
when  the  emissaries  of  Louis  had  succeeded  in  spreading  the 
report  that  the  allies  were  determined  unanimously  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  Bourbons,  the  partisans  of  that  family  re- 
covered their  stupor,  and  proceeded  to  those  excesses  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  north  and  west,  the  Maine  and  Loire,  and 
Lower  Loire,  which  produced  the  report  of  the   7th  of  this 
month  (May)  from  Fouché,  and  the  consequent  decree  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  ninth,  renewing  the  constitutional  laws  against 
the  royalists.     Fouché,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  prefects  on  the 
31st  of  March,  cautioned  them  against  the  excessive  exertion  of 
their  authority,  against  the  renewal  of  the  police  of  attack  instead 
of  the  police  of  observation^  against  a  minute  officious  curiosity, 
destructive  of  social  enjoyment,  and  against  every  kind  of  con- 
duct which  might  make  the  police  appear  the  sword  instead  of 
the  torch  of  justice.     This  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  new 
government  was  abused  by  the   royalists.     You  will  observe, 
however,  that  Fouché  in  his  report  confines  himself  to  general 
assertions,  except  in  the  two  instances  of  tearing  down  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  in  Calvados  and  the  massacre  of  a  major. 

Our  countrymen,  who  now  affect  to  have  believed  every  thing 
said  or  implied  of  the  unanimity  of  France,  pretend  to  an  ex- 
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cess  of  pleasing  surprise  at  the  confession  of  Fouché  ;  but  if 
they  will  consider  a  moment,  they  will  be  rather  astonished  at 
the  concord  than  the  disunion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen, 
amongst  whom  cannot  be  reckoned  at  this  moment,  even  after 
all  our  machinations  in  La  Vendée,  as  many  decided  acknow- 
ledged enemies  of  the  actual  government  as  every  Irish  paper 
confesses  to  be  inimical  to  the  authority  of  George  III.,  out  of 
a  population  of  five  millions  of  subjects  in  one  of  the  British 
isles.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  is  even  suspected,  and  indeed  ac- 
cused, of  having  exaggerated  the  cause  of  alarm,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify rigorous  measures,  and  make  them  less  suspicious  to  the 
constitutionalists.* 

Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  reorganizing  his  empire  ;  his  first 
care  was  directed  to  the  army,  of  different  corps  of  which  he 
Iield  repeated  reviews  and  inspections  in  the  court  of  the  Tuille- 
ries.  Every  regiment  in  the«ervice  addressed  him  in  terms  of 
unqualified  devotion.  All  the  officers  on  half  pay,  who  followed 
the  Emperor,  and  who  were  in  Paris,  were  immediately  put  in 
activity  by  an  order  of  the  24th.  On  the  21st  Napoleon  re- 
viewed the  Elbese  battalion.  On  the  24th  he  inspected  two  di- 
visions— and  the  chasseurs  and  lancers  of  the  guard.  On  the 
the  25th  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  six  of  cavalry,  and  two  of 
artillery,  passed  before  him.  Most  of  these  troops  had  arrived 
by  forced  marches  at  Paris,  to  assure  or  partake  the  triumph  of 
their  favourite. 

The  Emperor  took  care  to  converse  with  the  officers  and  men 
on  the  parade  ;  a  familiarity  due,  I  think,  to  their  affection,  and 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  him  or  them.  The  first  week  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  reviewing  the  troops,  and  in  measures  of  in- 
ternal reorganization.  Some  regiments,  indeed,  passed  before 
the  Emperor  every  day  up  to  the  28th. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th,  the  ministers  waited  on  the  Emperor  in 
the  Tuilleries,  and  presented  him  an  address  of  congratulation, 
to  which  he  replied  in  these  words  : — "  The  sentiments  you  ex- 
press are  also  mine.  Every  thing  for  the  nation,  and  every  thing 
for  France  ;  such  is  my  devise.  I  and  my  family,  which  this 
great  people  have  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  French,  and  which 
it  has  maintained  in  spite  of  political  vicissitudes  and  alarms  : 
we  wish  not,  we  ought  not,  and  we  cannot,  lay  claim  to  other 
titles  than  these."  The  council  of  state  then  presented  a  delibe- 
ration extracted  from  the  registers  of  the  meeting  of  the  25th  : 

•  In  his  second  report  to  the  Emperor,  read  to  the  two  houses,  June  17,  he 
certainly  took  no  pains  to  conceal  tlie  disafFeclion  of  some  provinces,  and  evea 
went  so  far  in  one  instance,  that  of  Caen,  as  to  state  a  town  to  be  in  insurrection 
where  there  had  been  only  two  insignificant  quarrels  in  the  street  between  indi* 
Viduuls,  as  the  prcftct  of  that  place  stated  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
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it  declared  all  those  acts  by  which  Napoleon  had  formerly  risen 
to  power,  legal  ;  all  those  which  gave  claims  to  the  Bourbons, 
illegal  ;  because  not  originating  in  the  people,  and  only  arising 
from  the  temporary  misfortunes  of  the  country  ;  and  concluding 
"  that  Napoleon,  by  remounting  the  throne,  restored  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  people."  The  Empei'or's  answer  was  short, 
but  sufficiently  definite  : — "  Princes,"  he  replied,  "  are  the  first 
citizens  of  the  state.  Their  authority  is  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  interests  of  the  nations  which  they  govern.  So- 
vereignty itself  is  hereditary,  only  because  the  interest  of  the 
people  requires  it.  Except  on  these  principles  I  know  of  no  le- 
gitimacy. I  have  renounced  my  ideas  of  that  great  empire,  of 
which  in  fifteen  years  I  had  not  laid  the  foundation.  Henceforth 
the  happiness  and  the  consolidation  of  the  French  empire  shall 
be  the  object  of  all  my  thoughts." 

The  Emperor  received  the  addresses  of  the  court  of  cassa- 
tion, of  the  court  of  accounts,  of  the  imperial  court  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  municipality  of  the  capital  ;  to  all  of  which  he  re- 
turned short  answers,  nearly  to  the  same  effect  as  that  given  to 
the  council  of  state,  except  that  he  told  the  Parisians  he  had 
given  orders  for  the  recommencement  of  the  works  of  their  city, 
and  deferred  those  of  Versailles  to  a  future  period.  Also  that 
he  had  taken  the  command  of  the  national  guard.  General  Du- 
rosnel  was  named  second  in  command.* 

News  had  now  arrived  that  the  king's  household  had  submit- 
ted at  Bethune  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  at  the  audience  on 
this  Sunday,  gave  intelligence  that  all  the  garrisons  on  the  north- 
ern frontiers  were  secured  from  a  coup  de  main.  An  address  of 
Augereau  to  the  sixteenth  military  division,  dated  from  Caen, 
proclaimed  his  repentance,  and  the  fidelity  of  his,troops.f  On  the 
27th  Napoleon  reviewed  several  regiments,  and  a  battalion  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  to  two  of  whom  he  gave  crosses  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  for  their  defence  of  Paris  in  1814.  He  confirmed  this 
day  the  commissions  granted  to  captains,  lieutenants,  and  sub- 
lieutenants, by  the  Bourbons  ;  and  by  an  order  of  the  minister  of 
war,  on  the  2d  of  April,  a  commission  was  formed  to  examine  into 
the  pretensions  of  all  officers,  up  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, promoted  by  the  king.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
of  the  28th,  informing  those  strangers  who  wished  to  leave 
France,  that  their  passports  should  be  signed  at  the  foreign  office. 
This  article  was  inserted  to  give  confidence  to  those  who  were 
alarmed  lest  they  should  find  themselves  in  the  predicament  of 
the  English  detained  after  the  peace  of  Amiens.    In  fact,  no  fo- 

•  See  Appendix— No.  6.  j  This  man  is  now  sitting  on  Marshal  Ne}'. 
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reigner  has  been  confined  or  restricted  in  his  movements  since 
the  return  of  the  Emperor.* 

In  the  same  Moniteur  appeared  the  procès  verbal  of  the  mi- 
nister of  finance  and  the  treasury,  relative  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  crown  diamonds  ;  the  order  for  carrying  vi'hich  away  was 
signed  by  the  king  and  M.  de  Blacas  on  the  13th  of  March,  and 
the  receipt  for  the  dehvery  to  M.  Hue,  first  valet  de  chambre  and 
treasurer  of  the  king's  household,  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  eve 
of  the  king's  flight.  One  of  the  caricatures  of  the  day  repre- 
sents his  majesty  and  M.  de  Blacas  running  away  with  this  na- 
tional ore.  This  act  has  not  added  a  little  to  the  unfavourable 
sentiments  now  rising  even  against  Louis  himself  in  France, 
where  a  notion  has  gone  abroad,  that  the  jewels  of  the  crown 
belong  to  the  crown,  not  to  the  monarch  ;  and  should  be  in  the 
keeping  of  the  master  of  the  Tuilleries,  not  of  the  inhabitant  of 
the  chateau  of  Ghent.  The  diamond  called  the  regent,  valued 
at  six  millions,  was  amongst  the  missing  property.  The  impe- 
rialists point  this  out  as  the  return  made  to  the  nation  for  having 
agreed  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  by  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bom'bon  in  their  exile,  which  have  been  since  found  chiefly 
to  relate  to  the  expenses  of  the  emigrant  armies,  and  agents  em- 
ployed against  France.  It  will  be  recollected  that  during  the 
eleven  months  reign,  a  commission  of  French  and  English 
members  was  appointed  to  settle  the  debts  owing  to  English- 
men, upon  the  civil  list  of  Louis  the  sixteenth,  of  which  Napo- 
leon without  any  obligation  had  liquidated  a  portion.  The  com- 
mission met  many  times,  but  not  a  farthing  was  ever  paid  to  any 
one  of  our  countiymen,  who  thus  obtained  more  from  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Emperor  than  from  the  justice  of  the  King.  Ge- 
neral   -,  who  was  ruined  by  his  detention  at  Verdun,  and 

was  creditor  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  a  year, 
applied  time  after  time,  and  never  recovered  any  portion  of  his 

*  In  one  of  the  French  royalist  papers  appeared  a  paragraph  on  the  4th  or 
5th  of  July,  stating  that  those  Englishmen  who  had  been  arrested  or  detained 
by  the  imperial  government  had  been  released,  and  had  received  passports  from 
the  provisional  commission.  No  Englishman  had  ever  been  arrested  or  detained 
except  by  mere  mistake  ;  and  those  w^ho  presented  themselves  at  the  proper 
offices  were  given  to  understand,  that  every  facility  would  be  afforded  them  of 
quitting  the  country  whenever  they  thought  fit.  The  embargo  which  was  put 
on  the  ports  at  the  departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  army  was  only  a  temporary 
measure,  and  the  passports  given  to  Englishmen  were  to  be  used  upon  any  op- 
portunity,  whether  of  an  American  vessel,  or  a  boat,  or  any  other  method  which 
they  could  contrive  to  adopt.  I  repeat,  no  Englishmen  were  ever  detained  by 
order  of  the  imperial  government,  and  the  contrary  assertion  was  only  a  royalist 
flibrication  to  incense  our  countrymen  against  Napoleon  and  his  adherents.  The 
vriter  of  these  letters,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  prepared  a  paragraph  to  this 
effect,  for  the  Moniteur,  after  the  king's  return  ;  but  was  informed  it  would  not 
be  inserted. 
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pension.     The  commission  had  not,  as  he  told  me,  got  so  far  as 
even  to  consider  either  of  the  individual  claims. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  the  29th  the  slave  trade  was  abolish- 
ed. Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  declared  himself  in  the  house  of 
commons,  on  the  20th  of  March,  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
Lord  Casriereagh  had  not  done  for  that  portion  of  the  human 
race  of  which  this  gentleman  has  been  so  long  the  worthy  orator, 
never  pronounced  himself  satisfied  with  Napoleon,  the  whole  of 
whose  religious  measures  I  have  observed  have,  if  possible, 
given  greater  offence  in  England  even  than  the  atheistic,  theo- 
philanthropic,  mahomedan  propensities  with  which  he  has  been 
charged.  The  restoration  of  good  order  and  decency,  whether 
in  morals,  politics,  or  religion,  as  well  as  every  other  measure 
tending  to  heal  the  wounds  of  revolutionary  fury,  were  in  the 
eyes  of  the  admirers  of  legitimacy  unpardonable  crimes,  and  no 
one  act  of  Bonaparte  has  gained  him  more  foul  language  than 
the  concordat.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  virtue  and  religion  were 
thought  to  be  engines  solely  i;eserved  and  lawfully  monopolized 
for  the  use  of  the  props  and  adiïiirers  of  the  ancient  social  system, 
the  priests  and  nobles,  who  had  just  at  that  time  want  of  some 
such  things  or  words.  As  long  as  the  anarchy  and  atheism  of 
France  were  to  be  opposed  by  all  the  moral  policy  of  Europe,  the 
victory,  though  distant,  perhaps,  was  thought  to  be  certain;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  Bonaparte  would  not  allow  himself  or  his 
nation  to  be  any  longer  excluded  from  the  pale  of  christian  civili- 
zation, and  had  laid  his  unlawful  laic  hands  to  the  work  of  piety, 
wdîich  the  pure  partizans  of  the  ancient  regime  wished  the  whole 
world  to  think  it  was  their  exclusive  right  and  power  to  perform, 
the  clamour  against  usurpation  became  more  violent,  and  ex- 
cepting a  few  civil  expressions  used  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
soon  retracted,  together  with  a  compliment  from  Louis  the  eigh- 
teenth to  "  Mr.  Bonaparte,"  accompanying  a  claim  to  that  gen- 
tleman's crown,  every  act,  whether  of  the  consul  or  Emperor,  fa- 
vourable to  the  church,  was  decried  as  an  impious  treachery,  an 
unhallowed,  insîncere  cheat  and  mockery  of  God  and  man  ;  just 
as  every  exploit  productive  of  internal  security  and  national 
prosperity  was  ascribed  to  the  vile  suggestions  of  tyranny  and 
ambition.  The  honest  creatures,  whose  own  motives,  no  doubt, 
Avould  bear  sifting  so  thoroughly,  proclaimed  they  were  not  to  be 
deceived  by  such  pretensions  and  professions,  or  even  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  man  whose  virtues  were  but  the  satanic  snare  to  en- 
trap that  loyalty  and  love  which  were  inherited,  together  with  all 
other  appurtenances  of  admiration,  gratitude,  and  obedience,  by 
the  lawful  owners  of  France.  It  is  scarcely  worth  observing, 
that  the  real  reason  of  this  anger  and  antipathy  in  the  French 
royalists  to  the  specious  reform  of  Napoleon  may  be  each  traced 
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to  the  fear,  that  such  conduct  would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
dethroned  princes  and  their  expatriated  dependents  ;  by  showing 
that  good  might  be  expected  at  other  hands  than  their  own.  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  nriajority  of  our  English  poli- 
ticians coinciding  with  these  sentiments,  excepting,  perhaps,  by 
supposing  that  the  tories  are  in  their  politics  like  that  sort  of  re- 
ligious persons  which  hate  to  hear  that  any  one  suspected  of  infi- 
delity has  any  morality,  or  has  begun  to  reform  even  his  theolo- 
gical opinions  ;  from  the  fear  that  these  merely  moral  or  repent- 
ant characters  should  be  saved  at  a  less  expense  than  they  them- 
selves have  been  at,  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.  I 
recollect  hearing  a  very  religious  man  regret  bitterly,  that  the 
author  of  Political  Justice  had  recanted  his  scepticism — since 
such  fellows  would  act  their  part  more  becomingly,  consistently, 
and  more  productive  of  general  edification,  to  die  and  be  damn- 
ed without  any  cowardly  or  interested  tergiversation.  When  the 
late  member  for  Yorkshire  heard  that  in  the  claim  for  the  bene- 
diction of  the  blacks,  the  favourite  object  of  his  life,  his  most 
powerful  rival  was  Napoleon,  one  may  easily  conceive  the  sen- 
sation of  a  person  who  would  rather  have  the  earthly  antichrist 
for  his  enemy  than  his  coadjutor. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  works  of  Paris  were  re-commenced 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Elephant,  the  Louvre,  the  new  market- 
place of  St.  Germains,  and  the  office  of  foreign  affairs  :  the  next 
week  the  workmen  were  doubled — the  streets  recovered  their 
former  names — the  public  buildings  their  imperial  inscriptions— 
the  theatres  were  declared  on  their  ancient  footing,  and  the  im- 
perial conservatory,  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  actors 
and  singers  of  both  sexes,  restoi'ed.  This  is  the  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Europe;  it  was  commenced  under  the  re- 
public, but  received  its  present  endowment  chiefly  from  Napo- 
leon. The  representations  take  place  every  other  Sunday,  at 
two  o'clock,  v^rhen  the  pupils,  in  their  usual  dresses,  sing  and  re- 
cite portions  of  operas  and  plays  to  an  audience  which  pays  for 
admission,  and  thus  contributes  to  support  the  institution.  M. 
Talma  is  the  principal  professor  of  declamation.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  conservatory  by  the  Bourbons  was  a  measure,  the  eco- 
nomy of  which  was  not  sufficiently  considerable  to  be  set  off 
against  the  odium  occasioned  by  this  declaration  against  the 
amusements  of  the  Parisians,  who  had  rather  be  limited  to  their 
ounces  of  bread,  as  in  the  days  of  terror,  than  be  deprived  of 
their  shows»  None  but  ignorant  and  obstinate  governors  neglect 
to  consult  the  feelings  of  their  subjects  in  those  trifling  particu- 
lars. The  minority  of  the  Duchess  of  Angoulême  might  look 
upon  the  conservatory  as  well  as  the  masquerade  of  Lent  as  an 
innovation  of  republican  impiety  ;  but  it  was  the  part  of  a  king 
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to  listen  to  no  suggestion  subversive  of  that  principle  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  advice  to  Prince  Henry,  ranks  amongst 
the  most  notorious  and  simple  maxims  of  state  policy  ; — namely, 
that  a  sovereign  should  always  side  with  the  majority,  against 
the  weaker  and  less  numerous  party  of  his  subjects. 

The  Emperor's  bust  was  replaced  by  acclamation  at  the  saloon 
of  the  conservatory,  as  were  his  statue,  and  the  foreign  colours 
preserved  during  the  last  reign,  and  hidden  in  the  king's  time,  in 
the  theatre  of  the  legislative  body.  This  last  step,  together  with 
replacing  Carle  Vernet's  grand  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marengo 
in  the  Louvre,  and  similar  proceedings,  unimportant  as  they 
may  appear,  did  not  lose  their  effect  ;  as  indeed  they  were  indi- 
cative that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  the  French  were  no  lon- 
ger to  be  ashamed  of  their  former  exploits,  nor  regard  the  tro- 
phies of  their  glory  as  the  emblems  of  treason  and  usurpation. 
The  lilies  of  the  last  government  have  been  but  partially  erased  in 
the  palaces  and  public  buildings,  and  nothing  is  done  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  imperial  initial  so  offensive  to  taste  and  modesty, 
and  the  source  only  of  the  famous  play  upon  words,*  il  a  des  N 
mis  fennemisj  partout.  Napoleon  whilst  at  Elba  was  informed 
by  an  Englishman  of  the  erasure  of  his  N  ;  he  laughed  at  this 
as  a  trifle,  adding,  peut-être  aurais-je  mieux  fait  de  ne  les  avoir 
pas  mis  du  tout  !  He  made  no  war  upon  the  symbols  of  royalty, 
as  even  the  Moniteur  was  issued  with  the  king's  stamp  up  to  the 
28th  of  April.  He  allowed  the  use  of  the  timbre  royal  extraor- 
dinaire^ up  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  of  the  timbre  royal  ordinaire 
to  the  1st  of  July. 

On  the  31st  of  March  he  visited  and  spent  some  tixne  at 
the  establishment  at  St.  Denis,  dedicated  to  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  daughters  of  members  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour. This  institution  originating  in  Napoleon,  it  was  part  of 
the  folly  and  the  system  of  the  Bourbons  to  neglect.  Not  once, 
except  after, the  news  of  the  landing  at  Cannes,  was  any  atten- 
tion paid  by  either  of  these  princes  to  this  truly  national  estab- 
lishment, associated  by  the  dearest  of  all  ties  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  France.  On  the  same  day  a  decree  restored  the  uni- 
versity to  its  former  footing,  and  appointed  Count  Lacépède 
chancellor  of  that  body.  The  institute  presented  an  address  on 
Sunday,  the  2d,  to  the  Emperor,  beginning  thus  : — "  Sire,  the 
sciences  which  you  cultivated,  the  letters  which  you  encouraged, 
the  arts  which  you  protected,  have  been  in  mourning  since  your 
departure.  The  institute,  attacked  in  its  happy  organization, 
saw  with  grief  the  imminent  violation  of  the  depot  entrusted  to 

*  "  Those  good  things  caiied  puns  are  untranslatable,"  p.  382,. 
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its  care,  and  the  approaching  dispersion  of  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers." 

The  institute  alluded  to  the  alterations  made  by  the  ordon- 
nance of  the  king,  by  which  the  Bonapartes,  Carnot,  David,  and 
other  members  were  excluded  from  that  society.  Amongst  the 
other  persuasions  of  Frenchmen,  by  which  an  unhappy  contrast 
is  made  between  the  two  dynasties,  is  the  notion,  whether  found- 
ed or  not,  that  as  Napoleon  is  the  known  lover  and  patron  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  so  are  the  Bourbons  the  pronounced  enemies 
of  both,  and  of  such  as  have  risen  to  any  eminence  in  them,  in 
the  days  of  treason  and  immorality.  The  same  enmity  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  all  mental  improvement  and  illumination  ; 
and  hence  the  order  of  the  extinguisher^  invented  to  fit  the 
heads  of  the  princes  and  others,  a  piece  of  humour  which  is  car- 
ried to  its  full  length  in  the  caricatures  and  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  t  recollect  one  evening  seeing  a  fellow  parad- 
ing the  palais  royal  with  a  high  paper  cap  in  the  form  of  one  of 
these  utensils,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  most  disreputable  crowd, 
who,  to  all  appearance,  could  be  very  little  solicitous  about  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  the  arts.  They  had  a  right,  how- 
ever, to  pretend  an  interest  in  that  improvement,  with  which  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  every  class  of  society  are  progres- 
sive and  proportionate.  The  pleasantry  of  the  extinguisher 
commenced  in  the  Naine  Jaune^  before  the  return  of  Napoleoil, 
and  was  not  a  little  mischievous  in  a  country  where  a  pleasantry 
is  so  effectual.  Lists  of  certain  pure  royalists,  in  anagram  or 
otherwise,  with  a  figure  of  one  or  two  extinguishers  opposite  to 
their  name,  were  published,  and  augmented,  by  a  kind  of  pro- 
scriptive  ridicule,  the  personal  odium  attached  to  the  friends  of 
the  new-old  system.  Napoleon  has  taken  care  to  visit  all  the 
scientific  establishments  :  he  went  to  the  Garden  of  Plants  on 
the  6th  of  April,  and  the  same  day  called  on  Mr.  David,  with 
whom  he  remained  an  hour  examining  his  picture  of  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae  ;  these  visits  he  pays  without  any  suite  or  giving 
notice  of  his  arrival — a  simplicity  which  I  observe  to  be  most 
effectual  in  the  successor  of  Louis.  On  this  Sunday,  the  2d, 
the  imperial  guard  gave  a  fête  to  the  national  guard  and  garri- 
son of  Paris,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  common  soldiers,  to 
the  number  of  1 5,000,  were  placed  at  tables  in  the  open  air  ; 
whilst  the  officers  dined  in  the  galleries  o£  the  palace  of  the  mi- 
litary school.  After  the  repast,  Avhich  was  served  up  in  presence 
of  an  immense  multitude,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  plain,  and 
which  was  interrupted  by  many  military  songs  and  other  toasts 
to  the  health  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  the  imperial 
prince  (for  so  the  King  of  Rome  is  now  denominated),  repeated 
to  the  sound  of  music,  and  discharges  of  artillery,  the  whole 
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mass  of  guests  and  spectators  rose  to  the  shout  of  some  voices 
which  cried  out  "  to  the  column  !"  The  procession,  carrying  a 
bust  of  the  Emperor,  with  music,  moved  towards  the  Tuilleries, 
and  presented  itself  under  the  imperial  apartments  with  unceas- 
ing acclamations,  to  which  Napoleon  replied  by  appearing  at  the 
window,  and  saluting  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  then  re- 
paired to  the  column  of  the  grand  army  in  the  square  Vendôme, 
under  which  the  bust  of  Napoleon  received  a  solemn  inaugura- 
tion ;  at  which  moment  the  pedestal  of  the  pillar  and  the  houses 
of  the  square  were  spontaneously  illuminated,  and  rings  of  sol- 
diers, national  guards,  and  citizens,  danced  round  the  monument 
of  their  former  glories.  The  evening  ended  with  a  procession 
round  the  boulevarts,  the  palais  royal,  and  principal  streets  of 
the  neighbouring  quarter.  No  excesses,  no  insulting  of  royalists, 
no  turbulent  shouts,  or  menacing  gestures  ;  in  short,  no  sign  of 
the  triumph  of  one  citizen  over  another  was  displayed  during 
this  fête.  The  Napoleonists  have  been  marked  with  every  prin- 
ciple of  forbearance  and  reconciliation,  and  union,  which  distin- 
guishes the  consciousness  of  strength  and  a  good  cause  ;  nor  until 
it  was  but  too  apparent  that  they  should  have  to  fight  for  their 
altars  and  their  hearths,  did  even  the  lower  classes  of  the  suburbs 
vent  their  indignation  against  their  domestic  enemies  by  cla- 
mours which  were  soon  allayed,  and  w^ere  unproductive  of  any 
fatal  consequences.  What  the  conduct  of  the  royalists  is  likely 
to  be  in  case  of  triumph,  you  may  judge  from  what  they  have 
done,  and  what  they  say  they  will  do.  Of  the  latter,  the  best 
of  specimens  was  given  in  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  An- 
gouleme  party  in  the  south.  The  Count  of  Guiche,  writing  to 
his  mother  from  Pont  St.  Esprit,  the  29th  of  March,  after  telling 
her,  "  that  the  barbarian  Bonaparte  had  only  8,000  men  at  Paris, 
and  that  he,  the  Count,  with  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  Lyons  without  striking  a  blow  ;"  continues, 
"  the  Marshals  have  remained  faithful  with  the  exception  of  one, 
whom  we  will  hang  outright:  he  goes  on— ■ 

*'  My  very  good  mother, 

"  I  feel  myself  inspired  :  this  is  my  presentiment in 

"  a  month  the  king  of  France  will  be  in  his  capital.  I  fancy  we 
"  must  hang  and  shoot  a  good  many  of  them,  the  worthless  fel- 
"  lows  !  they  have  sworn  fidelity,  and  they  betray  the  best  of 
"  masters  !  At  this  moment  all  French  are  passés  au  creuset,^ 
"  and  the  hand  of  God  points  out  the  separation  to  be  made  be- 
"  tween  the  good  grain  and  the  chaff  :  the  fire  is  the  place  for  the 

*  Are  in  the  refiner. 
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**  chafF — there  we  must  cast  it  ;  then  shall  we  be  all  pure,  and 

"  worthy  the  government  of  our  king " 

"  Le  bon  fils, 
(Signed)  "  Comte  de  Guichë." 

This  good  son  who  entertains  his  good  mother  with  hangings 
and  shootings,  and  asks  her  whether  she  is  not  happy  to  know 
that  he  is  about  the  person  of  so  august  a  prince  !  !  !  if  I  mistake 
not,  has  been  employed  in  God's  work  of  separating  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  from  his  youth  upwards,  by  doing  his  best  against 
his  countrymen  in  the  imperial  armies.  I  have  seen  some  letters 
from  the  Emperor  when  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  but 
the  barbarian  Buonaparte  did  not  console  his  Josephine  in  this 
tender  style,  nor  spoke  of  the  enemy  and  his  own  forces,  then  in 
presence  of  each  other,  except  in  such  terms  as  these  : — "  Gene- 
*'  ral  Beaulieu  and  myself  are  trying  to  overreach  each  other,  but 
"  I  think  1  shall  succeed  first. — I  like  him  better  than  his  prede- 
*'  cessor." 

And  shall  we  go  to  war  to  furnish  ropes  and  bullets  for  this 
good  son,  who,  after  having  succeeded  in  making  the  proper  sa- 
crifice of  the  rebels  at  home,  might  return  our  kindness  by  em- 
ploying himself  and  regiment  in  our  own  country,  should  an  oc- 
casion present  itself,  and  in  the  same  pious  purification. 

This  Count  of  Guiche  speaks  the  language  of  all  the  royalists, 
and  the  publication  of  his  feelings  and  fraternal  intentions  had 
the  expected  effect  in  Paris  and  France,  no  less  than  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme's  letters,  in  which  he  would  have 
done  well  to  confine  himself  to  telling  his  wife  to  make  un  petit 
bulletin  exaggeré'^  of  the  affair  of  the  30th,  and  to  boasting  to  her 
of  his  ride  of  twenty  leagues,  half  of  it  upon  bidets  ;  "  ce  qui 
"  n^ est  pas  mal — aussi  f  ai  le  postérieur  légèrement  endommagé^"* 
The  duke's  ride  is  no  bad  thing  to  do,  but  his  royal  highness  had  ■ 
better  have  flayed  his  whole  body,  and  beat  up  for  royal  volun- 
teers with  a  Zisca  dram  of  his  own  skin,  than  have  told  his  wife 
that  he  was  about  to  disorganize  the  army — "  Je  vais  travailler 
*'  à  désorganiser  tous  les  regimens,''^  and  then  have  required  of 
their  brother  and  cousin,  the  King  of  Spain,  "  défaire  entrer  ses 
^*- forces  dans  le  royaume  corame  auxiliaires  du  Roi  de  France.^^t 
M.  de  Vitrolles,  commissary  extraordinary  in  the  south  for  the 
king,  in  telling  Madame,  in  his  letter  of  the  1st  of  April,  from 
Toulouse,  that  they  were  taking  measures  for  withdrawing  the 
garrison  from  Perpignan,  and  begging  her  to  do  as  much  for  Ba- 

•  A  little  exaggerated  bulletin, 
t  I  am  going  to  work  to  disorganize  all  the  regiments. 
i  To  cause  his  forces  to  etiter  the  kingdom,  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  king  of 
France. 
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yonne,  that  the  Spaniards  might  find  no  obstacles,  was  no  less  an 
enemy  of  his  cause  than  the  Duke  himself.  I  have  been  assured 
by  some  imperialists  in  Paris,  that  the  most  powerful  and  effec- 
tual engine  the  government  could  employ  against  the  southern 
royalists  was  the  publication  of  these  letters,  until  the  appearance 
of  which  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  country  wore  an  aspect,  to  say 
the  least,  of  the  utmost  uncertainty.  But  the  Bordelais,  although 
inclined  to  the  Bourbons  on  account  of  their  inclination  for  peace 
and  commerce,  had,  since  the  days  of  the  revolution,  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  patriotism  ;  and  even  during  the  last  govern- 
ment had  vented  some  loud  complaints  against  the  continuance 
of  the  droits  reunis.  They  understood  very  well  that,  whatever 
political  differences  they  might  have  amongst  each  other,  the 
knives  and  muskets  of  the  guerillas  of  Spain,  neither  the  most 
merciful  nor  discriminating  of  men,  were  not  to  be  the  first  re- 
source employed  in  arranging  their  disputes.  Those,  therefore, 
who  would  have  "  brought  the  excise  and  Spaniards  in,"  began 
to  lose  their  popularity  ;  the  peasantry  of  Dauphiny  flew  to  arms  ; 
the  troops  of  the  line  revolted  ;  and  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme  gave  way  ;  whilst  those  of  the  Duchess  fired  upon 
one  another.  The  commissary  extraordinary  and  his  Moniteur- 
VitroUes  could  hold  out  no  longer  at  Toulouse  ;  he  was  arrested 
by  General  Laborde,  and  his  papers  seized,  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  April  ;  and  the  public  opinion  which  had  driven  the 
Bourbons  from  Paris,  assumed  the  same  direction  and  acquired 
the  same  irresistible  predominance  in  the  departments  of  the 
south  as  in  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

The  Emperor,  however,  was  obliged  to  take  some  decisive  mea- 
sures when  the  extent  of  the  resistance  was  known  at  Paris  :  the 
decree  of  the  25th  of  March,  banishing  the  king's  household  to 
thirty  leagues  from  the  capital,  was  published  on  the  8th  of  April, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  laws  of  the  national  assemblies  against 
the  family  and  adherents  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  declared 
in  vigour.  But  this  decree,  which  caused  no  bloodshed,  nor  was 
ever  wanted  or  carried  into  effect,  was  accompanied  by  another 
on  the  same  day,  in  which  it  was  shewn,  that  the  government  did 
not  intend  to  content  itself  with  punishments  alone,  but  would 
make  provision  for  the  reward  of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the 
national  cause.  The  receipts  of  certain  eventual  sums  not  carried 
to  the  budget  were,  together  with  the  funds  of  the  extraordinary 
domain,  allotted  to  form  an  extraordinary  chest  ;  half  of  which 
should  be  applied  to  reb^ilding  the  houses  destroyed  in  the  last 
war  of  1814,  and  the  other  to  making  good  the  donations  gran- 
ted formerly  to  the  pensioners  of  the  army  establishment,  and  in- 
fringed upon  by  the  last  government.  On  the  8th  of  April,  an 
edict  regulated  the  duties  on  liquors,  and  suppressed  all  vexa- 
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tions  which  had  made  the  excise  laws  one  of  the  chief  grievances 
under  the  imperial  and  royal  government.  The  king  had  pro- 
mised to  reform  them,  and  Monsieur  at  his  entry  into  France,  in 

1814,  had  joined  No  droits  reunis  to  No  conscription^  in  order  to 
make  a  royal  watch-word,  sufficiently  intelligible  and  alarming 
to  every  citizen  and  peasant.     Louis  retained  this  impost  for 

1815,  and  paid  his  promise  with  another  promise,  that  the  cham- 
ber should  examine  the  subject  at  their  next  session.  Napoleon 
in  this  and  other  points  seems  the  very  Spartan  of  Louis  ;  all  the 
one  says  the  other  does.  His  decree  on  this  subject  begins  with 
stating  the  motive  of  its  promulgation  to  be  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  which  permit  of  no  delay,  and  excuse  the  precipitancy  of 
the  measure.  It  must  be  told  at  the  same  time,  that  the  change 
made  is  in  the  collection  of  the  tax  ;  the  odious  visitation  of  ex- 
cisemen, which  created  such  a  ferment  once  in  our  own  country, 
being  abolished,  and  another  method  of  collecting  the  same  re- 
venue being  proposed  for  the  deliberation  of  the  municipalities. 
The  reduction  of  the  public  expense  to  be  dated  from  the  1st  of 
June,  consisted  in  discharging  the  excise  officers,  and  in  taking* 
the  impost  duty  from  all  towns  containing  less  than  four  thou- 
sand souls. 

The  first  public  act  emanating  from  the  government  containing 
any  hint  that  apprehensions  might  perhaps  be  entertained  ol  an 
immediate  war,  appeared  in  the  publication  of  a  report  from  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza  to  the  Emperor,  dated  the  first  of  April, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  ninth  ;  all  the 
extracts  previously  given  in  that  and  other  journals  from  Eng- 
lish and  other  foreign  newspapers  tended  to  encourage  an  expec- 
tation that  the  allied  powers  would  not  interfere  with  France. 
But  that  report  conveyed  the  demand  of  the  diet  of  the  cantons, 
that  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  French  service  might  be  sent 
home  immediately.  The  Duke  of  Vicenza  stated  to  the  Empe- 
ror, that  this  demand  was  entirely  irregular,  and  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  between  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, in  1812.  The  Swiss  regiments,  not  having  followed 
the  king,  shewed  they  evidently  thought  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  not  of  the  individual  monarch,  and  consequently 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  by  which  they  en- 
tered that  service  ;  their  recal,  therefore,  by  the  diet  was  not  con- 
formable to  former  treaties  between  the  two  powers.  Napoleon, 
however,  permitted  all  the  individuals  of  the  four  regiments  to 
retire  from  the  territory  ;  only  giving  them  the  choice  of  enter- 
ing into  two  battalions,  to  be  formed  of  their  countrymen  in  Pa- 
ris and  the  departments  of  the  north. 

On  the  same  day  appeared  the  decree  of  the  Emperor,  dated 
the  28th,  recalling  the  xvhole  army^  on  whatever  pretence  absent, 
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to  their  poBts— commanding  the  organization  of  twelve  regi- 
ments of  the  young  imperial  guard  at  Paris,  out  of  such  military 
as  should  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  forming  a  ske- 
leton fifth  battalion  for  every  regiment  of  infantry.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  no  addition  was  made  by  this  decree  to  the  actual 
force  of  the  empire,  such  as  it  was,  or  supposed  to  be,  under  the 
king.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were  only  commanded  to  join 
their  ranks.  No  new  levies  were  ordered  ;  and,  indeed,  by  the 
sixth  article,  only  two  out  of  five  battalions  were  to  be  completed 
and  put  into  readiness  for  service.  This  disposition  contained 
nothing  to  which  the  allied  powers  had  any  right  to  object.  The 
people  of  Paris  saw,  however,  in  it  a  confirmation  of  the  fears 
begun  to  be  entertained  at  the  non-appearance  of  any  friendly 
propositions  from  any  foreign  minister,  or  of  any  prospect  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome.  In  the  review 
of  the  day  before  at  the  Tuilleries,  where  twenty  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  passed  before 
him,  Napoleon  made  a  speech  to  the  troops,  in  which  he  told 
them,  "  the  French  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  ;  but  woe  betide  those  who  would  wish  to  interfere 
with  theirs,  and  to  treat  them  as  Genoa  and  Geneva  had  been 
treated*." 

On  the  10th  appeared  the  Prince  Regent's  message,  commu- 
nicated to  parliament  on  the  6th  of  April,  informing  the  two 
houses  of  the  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and 
of  his  precautionary  communication  with  the  combined  sove- 
reigns. 

Napoleon  had  tried  in  vain,  by  a  peaceable  posture,  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  allies:  his  next  chance  of  tranquillity  was 
to  show  that  the  nation  could  defend  itself.  The  day  after  the 
Prince  Regent's  message  to  his  parliament  was  seen  in  the  Paris 
papers  appeared  the  decree  for  calling  out  the  national  guards 
throughout  the  whole  empire  ;  that  is,  every  man  between  the 
age  of  twenty  and  sixty,  with  the  exceptions  previously  made  by 
the  imperial  decree  of  the  5th  April,  1813.  Those  paying  a 
contribution  of  fifty  francs  and  upwards  are  now  obliged  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  arms,  which  are,  for  the  poorer  classes, 
provided  by  the  departments.  This  measure  was  taken  at  the 
moment  the  telegraphic  dispatches  announced  the  pacification  of 
the  south.  The  paper  that  proclaimed  these  preparations  men- 
tioned also,  in  an  article  from  Strasburg,  the  approach  of  Ger- 
man regiments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  cutting 
of  the  bridge  of  Kehl.  No  secret  has  been  made  since  this  time 
of  the  immense  preparations  for  war.    Yet  the  publication  of  the 

*  See  Appendix — No.  9. 
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debates  on  the  Regent's  message  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  next 
day,  the  12th,  concluded  with  the  rejection  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  pretext  that  the  address 
contained  no  provocation  to  war.     But  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  m 
his  report  to  the  Emperor,  two  days  afterwards,  seemed  to  be  of 
Mr.  Whitbread's  opinion,  and  to  think  the  message  sufficiently 
warlike  to  justify  any  alarm,  or  cause  any  preparations  on  the 
side  of  France.     Indeed  the  truth  became  too  apparent  and  too 
big  for  further  concealment,  and  the  Moniteur  of  the  ensuing 
day  contained  the  famous  declaration  against  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, of  March  the  13th,  binding  all  Europe  to  carry  mto  effect 
the  excommunication  of  the  political  consistory  assembled  at 
Vienna,  and  to  make  good  the  threats  of  sundry  mdividuals, 
more  or  less  known,  whose  names  were  attached  to  the  docu- 
ment in  due  alphabetical  arrangement.     The  publication  of  this 
provocation  to  assassination,  with  the  ensuing  observations  ot 
the  council  of  state,  was  very  justly  accompanied  by  a  tremen- 
dous columnar  array  of  all  the  corps  of  the  whole  imperial  army, 
and  the  posts  assigned  to  them,  for  the  information  of  the  sol- 
diers recalled  to  their  regiments.     A  circular  ot  M.  Carnots, 
dated  the  12th,  enjoined  all  the  prefects  to  exert  themselves  in 
carryinn- this  measure  into  complete  effect.     The  Moniteur  ol 
the  14th   by  giving  the  Duke  of  Vicenza's  report  to  the  Empe- 
ror, info'rmed  the  French  what  had  been  done  to  maintain  the 
peace  of   Europe,  and  by  shewing  the  prelimmary^  obstacles, 
whether  official  or  unofficial,  which  had  been  thrown  m  the  way 
of  all  attempts  at  accommodation,  appealed  to  the  nation  whe- 
ther the  time  was  not  come  for  preparing  the  means  ot  resist- 
ance.    French  couriers  had  been  stopped  at  Mayence,  at  lunn 
atKehl;  Monaco  had  been  occupied  by  the  English,  a  vessel 
taken  by  an  English  frigate,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  French 
soldiers,  returning  from  Russia,  and  twelve  officers,  intercepted 
on  their  route  by  order  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  ^ 

The  conclusion  from  these  events,  to  whatever  they  might 
lead,  was  inevitable.  The  papers  attached  to  the  minister  s_  re- 
port contained  the  letter  written  by  Napoleon  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,*  as  also  that  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt  to  the  ministers 
of  foreign  affairs  at  the  different  courts.     They  are  both  dated 

the  4th  of  April.  r-  ,     tt  ^  >„ 

I  took  the  liberty,  in  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  Emperor  s 
aide-de-caraps  on^he  14th,  when  I  heard  this  letter  had  been 
returned  unopened  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and  transmitted  to 
Vienna,  to  recommend  another  application,  upon  the  pretext  ot 
the  entire  pacification  of  the  empire,  which  was  afterwards  an- 

*  See  Appendix  for  the  letter,  and  Lord  CasUereagh's  answei". 
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nouncéd,  as  I  have  mentioned,  on  Sunday  the  17th,  and  which 
might  have  some  effect  upon  the  fears  or  the  justice  of  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet.  "  Nothing  but  an  extreme  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  things  in  France"  could  occasion,  I  thought,  "  such  un- 
accountable conduct."  "  We  have  tried,"  said  the  general,  "  to 
let  them  know  the  truth,  but  they  will  not  hear  us  :  however,  the 
Moniteurs  get  to  England  :  they  will  see  the  truth  there."  Cer- 
tainly they  will  see  it^  but  they  will  not  believe  it:  they  will  be- 
lieve the  Austrian  Observer  instead.  "  Well,  but  your  coun- 
tryman is  gone  to  London  :  he  will  tell  what  is  the  real  posture 
of  affairs."  They  will  not  believe  him  either, — "If  so,"  rejoin- 
ed this  gentleman,  "what  is  the  use  of  any  further  attempt  at 
communication  ?  However,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  every 
thing  is  as  well  known  in  London  as  at  Paris,  and  that  your  go- 
vernment have  eyes,  but  shut  them."  The  simple  reply  to  which 
was,  only  to  ask  him  if  he  had  ever  read  our  Courier,  or  seen 
Lord  Castlereagh.  It  was  more  difficult  to  find  an  answer  to  his 
question  as  to  the  utility  of  future  correspondence.  A  circular 
of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  the  prefects,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
15th,  in  which  he  said,  that  the  alarms  and  inquietudes  conceiv- 
ed by  the  continental  powers  at  the  first  nev/s  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Emperor  would  subside,  when  those  powers  were  aware 
of  the  unanimity  of  France  ;  and  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the 
nation  and  the  Emperor,  might,  if  at  all  credited  in  England, 
have  had  some  influence  on  public  opinion  ;  but  you  have  told 
me,  and  I  learn  from  other  quarters,  that  vanity,  anger,  fear,  ob- 
stinacy, and  every  selfish  passion,  have  so  blinded  the  eyes  of 
our  statesmen,  that  truth,  if  it  tried  all  the  shapes  of  Proteus, 
would  be  seen  or  be  agreeable  in  none.  Instead  of  believing 
the  Moniteur,  our  good  ministers  gave  credit  to  the  Austrian 
Observer,  one  article  of  which,  on  the  15th  of  April,  said  that 
the  Tuilleries  looked  like  an  intrenched  camp,  being  filled  with 
troops  and  cannon  with  lighted  matches.  But  the  ministry  have 
appeared  anxious  that  as  little  communication  as  possible  should 
take  place  between  the  two  countries  for  fear  disagreeable  facts 
should  find  their  v>^ay  to  the  parliament  and  the  country;  for  a 
French  commissary,  sent  to  Dover  on  the  8th  of  April,  to  de- 
mand the  reciprocal  and  usual  interchange  of  letters  and  jour- 
nals between  Calais  and  that  port,  was  told,  that  not  only  his 
proposition  could  not  be  listened  to,  but  that  he  must  quit  Eng- 
land the  same  day.  Yet  the  packet-boats  had  not  been  stopped  : 
no  hostilities  of  any  kind  had  then  commenced  ;  for  no  less  than 
six  French  vessels,  having  been  detained  and  visited  by  British 
men  of  war,  were  suffered  to  pursue  their  voyage — neither  had 
even  the  slightest  violation  of  the  frontier  been  hazarded,  until 
the  21st  and  the  following  days  of  the  last  month,  when  some 
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foreign  troops  mal-treated  the  custom-house  officers  at  St. 
Amand  and  at  Nussdorf  ;  and  some  boatmen  belonging  to 
Strasburg  were  attacked  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
robbed  of  their  boats.*  The  Emperor,  finding  that  his  letters 
were  not  read  and  that  his  couriers  were  arrested,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  public  prints,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
he  could  communicate  with  the  sovereigns  ;f  but  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  letter  on  the  14th  of  April,  he  ordered  another 
attempt  to  be  made  on  the  side  on  which  the  chance  of  success 
appeared  the  greatest.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  wrote  to 
Prince  Metternich  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  transmitted  the  dis- 
patch by  a  courier.  The  courier  was  arretted  at  Linz,  but  the 
letter  was  sent  on  to  Vienna.  That  it  has  failed  of  its  effect  is 
sufficiently  apparent,  since,  from  the  19th,  all  communications 
have  been  cut  off  with  the  German  frontier  ;  which  blockade, 
connected  with  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Mayence 
the  day  before,  demonstrated  too  clearly  the  spirit  and  intentions 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet.:}: 

M.  de  Flahaut  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  private  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  the  Emperor  Francis  ;  but  was  not  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  journey.  The  Duke  of  Vicenza  made  his  courier 
the  bearer  of  this  or  a  similar  letter,  from  the  Emperor  to  his 
father-in-law.  This  I  believe  to  have  been  the  last  official  effort 
made  to  renew  a  correspondence  with  the  sovereigns  or  the  con- 
gress ;  and  since  M.  de  Montron  has  found  the  futility  of  any 
personal  applications  at  Vienna,  the  language  of  hope,  either  ex- 
plicit or  conveyed  by  hints,  respecting  the  dispositions  of  the 
father  of  Maria  Louisa,  has  been  dropped  in  conversation, 
though  not  in  the  Moniteur.  The  queen  of  the  fête,  it  is  fear- 
ed, will  not  grace  the  Champ  de  Mai.  Many  an  anxious  look 
has  been  turned  towards  her  and  her  son,  who,  if  he  were  pre- 
sent, some  pretend  to  say,  would  be  the  occasion  of  an  abdica- 
tion in  his  favour.  However,  the  Duke  of  Otranto's  circular  to 
the  prefects  on  the  13th  of  April  contained  these  words,  we  are 
at  peace;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  irregular  marauding  on 

•  It  was  not  until  the  29th  that  the  Melpomene  was  taken— nor  were  thei 
arms  landed  in  La  Vendée  until  the  first  week  'in  May.  ■ 

■\  This  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  owns  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  April  to  Prince", 
Metternich,  telling  him,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  must  have  read  the  letter' 
-uiritten  to  him,  by  the  Em,peror  of  the  French  in  the  neiuspapers — a  new  way  of  \ 
corresponding  between  imperial  fathers  and  sons-in-law. 

+  Since  the  date  of  this  letter,  I  see  by  the  Duke  of  Vicenza's  report  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  7th  of  June,  inclosing  Lord  Clancarty's  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  that  the  bearer  of  the  letter  was  a  M.  de  Strassant — that  neither  the  let- 
ter "of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  nor  that  from  Napoleon  to  the  Emperor  Francis, 
were  opened  before  they  were  shown  to  the  Congress  by  order  of  the  Emperor; 
and  that  the  resolution  taken  by  the  plenipoteiitiaries  was  to  return  no  answer  to 
either,  nor  to  take  the  propositions  in  consideration. 
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the  Belgian  frontier,  has  any  act  of  decided  hostility  yet  become 
known  to  the  capital,  where  very  many  still  think  that  all  will 
end  in  peace.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  for  the  mi- 
nister of  police  to  have  said,  "  we  are  not  at  war,"  and  perhaps 
more  consistent  with  the  documents  with  which  his  circular  wa& 
followed  up  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  same  day,  which  gave  an  ad- 
dress of  the  minister  at  war  to  the  soldiers  recalled  to  their  posts 
by  a  decree  of  the  28th. 

*'  Vous  avez  voulu  votre  Empereur — il  est  arrivé.  Vous  Pavez 
secondé  de  tous  vos  efforts.  Venez,  afin  d^être  tout  prêts  à  défen- 
dre la  patrie  contre  des  ennemis  qui  voudraient  se  mêler  de  régler 
les  couleurs  que  nous  devons  porter,  de  nous  imposer  des  souve-^ 
rains,  et  de  dicter  nos  constitutions.  Dans  ces  circonstances,  c'est 
un  devoir  pour  tous  les  Français  déjà  accoutumés  au  métier  de  la 
guerre  d'accourir  sous  les  drapeaux. 

"  Présentons  une  frontière  d'airain  à  nos  enneinis,  et  apprenons^ 
les  que  nous  sommes  toujours  les  mêmes. 

"  Soldats  !  soit  que  vous  ayez  obtenu  des  congés  absolus  ou  litjii- 
tés,  soit  que  vous  ayez  obtenu  votre  retraite,  si  vos  blessures  sont 
cicatrisées,  si  vous  êtes  en  état  de  servir,  venez  ;  P honneur,  la  pa- 
trie, PEmpereur  vous  appellent. 

"  ^uels  reproches  rî! auriez-vous  pas  à  faire,  si  cette  belle  patrie 
était  encore  ravagée  par  ces  soldats  que  vous  avez  vaincus  tarit 
de  fois,  et  si  Pétranger  venait  effacer  la  France  de  la  carte  de 
PEurope, 

(Signé')  "  Le  Prince  D'Eckmuhi,."* 

The  same  day's  journal  contained  the  famous  papers  found  in 
M.  de  Blacas'  chest,  fit  to  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  minister  at 
war's  appeal  to  the  soldiery  ;  and  showing  how  much  the  whole 
of  France  was  interested  in  presenting  a  frontier  of  steel  against 
those  princes  who,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  first  restoration, 

*  "  You  wished  for  your  Emperor  : — ^he  has  arrived.  You  seconded  him  with 
all  your  efforts.  Come  and  be  ready  in  all  points  to  defend  the  country  against 
those  enemies  who  would  dictate  to  you  what  colours  you  shall  carry,  what  so- 
vereigns you  shall  acknowledge,  and  what  constitutions  you  shall  adopt.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Frenchmen  already  accustomed  to  the 
trade  of  war  to  arrange  themselves  under  their  colours, 

"  Let  us  present  to  our  enemies  a  fi-ontier  of  brass,  and  convince  them  that 
we  are  always  the  same. 

"Soldiers! — Whether  you  have  obtained  your  I'etreat — ^whether  you  have  re- 
eeived  absolute  or  limited  dismissions — if  your  wounds  are  healed — if  you  are  in 
a  condition  for  the  service — come  :  honour,  country,  and  the  Emperor  call  you  i 

"  How  will  you  have  to  reproach  yourselves,  if  this  beautiful  country  is  to  be 
still  ravaged  by  the  soldiers  whom  you  have  so  often  vanquished — if  strangers 
are  to  come  and  blot  out  France  from  the  map  of  Europe  ! 

(Signed)  "  The  Prince  of  Eckmuhl." 

S 
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and  before  their  return,  were  plotting  against  the  independence 
of  their  subjects.  In  those  papers  you  see  at  how  early  a  period 
the  Bourbons  were  counselled  to  employ  all  the  good  and  all  the 
bad  feelings  and  passions  of  the  people,  their  love,  their  fear, 
their  apprehensions  of  some  of  their  own  body,  their  confidence 
in  themselves,  to  cheat  them  of  that  constitutional  government 
which  the  French  had  hoped  should  emanate  from  their  own 
will,  but  which  the  restored  dynasty  was  to  contrive  either 
should  not  exist,  or,  if  existing,  should  be  acknowledged  to  ori- 
ginate only  in  their  own  condescension  and  remission  of  lawful 
authority. 

In  the  last  document  you  may  perceive  a  truth,  which  ought 
to  convey  instruction  to  those  who  imagine  that  there  is  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  people  essentially  Bourbonists,  and  who 
will  not  recognise  the  real  fact,  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  king  was  received  in  France  arose  from  no  attachment  to  his 
majesty  or  his  family,  but  the  persuasion,  that  in  his  person  the 
nation  was  secure  of-  peace  and  of  a  constitutional  king.  I  ex- 
tract a  passage  of  this  letter,  which  you  may  wish  to  see  in  the 
original.* 

The  Moniteurs,  from  the  14th  of  April  up  to  this  time,  have 
contained  daily  more  or  less  detailed  accounts  of  the  prepara- 
tions making  for  the  war  by  the  allies,  and  of  the  corresponding 
efforts  of  the  departments  in  raising  the  national  guards.  The 
minister  of  the  interior  addressed  the  prefects  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  these  troops  on  the  1 2th  of  April  ;  and  the  first 
review  of  those  of  the  capital,  of  which  I  have  given  you  some 
account,  took  place  on  the  16th.  That  body  returned  the  feast 
given  to  them  by  the  imperial  guards  on  the  18th,  and  gave  them 
a  banquet  at  the  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  métiers^]  at  which  720" 
guests  sat  down  to  table.  The  most  prominent  symbols  of  the 
day  were  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  crowned  by  France,  who, 
with  the  other  hand,  presented  a  tablet,  with  the  inscription 
€o7isiitution.  Liberté^  Patrie^..  In  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  gave  as  a  toast,  the  constitution  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  ; 
and  the  health  of  the  Empress  and  the  imperial  prince,  proposed 
by  the  minister  of  the  interioi',  together  with  a  vow  for  their 
speedy  return,  shewed  that  the  court  wished  still  to  encourage 
the  hopes  of  peace.  No  menaces  nor  triumphant  exultations  of 
any  kind,  nor  even  expression  of  confidence,  which  could  offend 
the  nationality  even  of  an  Englishman,  were  heard  during  this 
day  of  rejoicing.  This  forbearnce,  so  frequently  manifested  on 
other  occasions,  arises  from  the  wish  of  France  to  remain  at 

*  See  Appendix — No.  7.  \  Academy  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

V  Constitution,  Liberty,  Country. 
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peace  : — a  wish  so  unanimous,  so  sincere,  and  so  ardent,  that 
the  alUes  are  bound  in  duty  to  see  in  that  incUnation  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  guarantee  against  the  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon, v/hom  they  alone  supply  with  the  power  of  aggression,  by 
justifying  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  subjects  the  measures  of  defence. 

The  same  feeling  caused  the  regret  which  was  so  evident  at 
Paris  at  the  news  of  Murat's  advance  upon  the  papal  territories, 
and  of  the  opening  of  the  campaign  between  him  and  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  Italians 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  22d  of  April,  that  of  General 
Bellegarde  in  the  journal  of  the  20th  of  that  month.  The  ac- 
count of  his  successes  has  never  been  firmly  believed,  notwith- 
standing it  was  confirmed  by  private  letters,  secreted  in  a  bag  of 
silver  sent  to  a  banker  of  Paris  ;  and  the  best  informed  here  saw 
in  this  renewal  of  hostilities  by  a  member  of  the  imperial  family 
another  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  France. 

The  programma  of  the  constitution,  which  appeared  on  the 
23d  of  April,  professed  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  to  maintain 
this  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  This  desire,  however, 
did  not  prevent  a  further  disposition  for  resistance  ;  for,  on  the 
22d,  an  imperial  decree  invited  the  formation  of  free  corps  in  the 
frontier  departments  of  the  empire,  to  be  raised  by  officers  com- 
missioned for  that  purpose,  and  appointing  their  own  captains» 
lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants,  and  consisting  either  of  national 
guards,  unemployed  at  the  time,  or  of  volunteers,  receiving  nei- 
ther pay,  nor  arms,  nor  accoutrements,  but  only  subsistence  du- 
ring the  actual  campaign.  A  decree  of  the  day  before  re-esta- 
blished the  cannoniers  of  the  coasts,  dismissed  by  an  ordonnance 
of  the  4th  of  June,  1814.  On  the  24th  was  formed  the  federa-r 
tion  of  Brittany,  a  part  of  France  which  has  been  selected  for 
this  compact  as  being  that  in  which  the  partisans  of  the  emigrant 
dynasty  are  in  the  greatest  activity.  A  similar  federation  was 
signed  in  1790,  at  Pontivy,  now  Napoleonville.  The  first  article 
of  the  compact  shews  in  what  manner  it  is  thought  that  the  most 
successful  opposition  may  be  made  to  the  Bourbonists  of  France. 
"  The  obgect  of  this  federation,"  say  these  patriotic  Bretons, 
"  is  to  consecrate  all  its  means  to  the  propagation  of  liberal  prin- 
"  ciples,  to  oppose  truth  to  imposture,  to  enlighten  the  erroneous, 
*'  to  sustain  the  public  spirit  to  the  level  of  present  circumstances  ; 
"  to  oppose  all  disorders  ;  to  maintain  internal  security  ;  to  em- 
"  ploy  every  influence  and  credit  to  retain  every  one  in  the  line 
"  of  his  duty  to  his  prince  and  his  country  ;  to  bring  an  effectual 
"  and  prompt  succour  to  the  first  requisition  of  the  public  autho- 
*'  rities,  whenever  there  may  be  need  ;  to  protect  the  cities,  towns, 
*'  and  villages  when  menaced  ;  to  defeat  every  plot  against  the 
"  liberty,  the  constitution,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  state  ;  and. 
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"  lastly,  to  lend  each  other  a  mutual  assistance  and  protection, 
*'  according  to  circumstancea  and  events."  In  the  songs  which 
were  sung  at  a  banquet  given  at  Rennes,  on  the  13th,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  federation,  a  stanza  of  some  couplets  set  to  the 
Marseillaise  expressed  what  I  believe  to  be  the  general  feeling  of 
France. 

Aux  jours  où  notre  belle  Prance 

Voulut  recouvrir  son  honneur, 

No"us  avions  bien  la  vaillance. 

Nous  n'avions  pas  notre  Empereur. 

Des  parties  souillaient  la  victoire,  > 

Tous,  vous  marchez  au  même  rang, 

Vous  verserez,  bien  moins  de  sang. 

Et  vous  n'aurez  pas  moins  de  gloire. 
Braves  confédérés,  brave  peuple  Breton, 
Servons  la  liberté,  l'honneur.  Napoléon. 

The  Emperor,  in  other  words,  is  the  head  and  the  hope  of  this 
new  revolution.  This  being  the  case.  Lord  Castlereagh's  ex- 
ception to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March, 
which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  1st  of  May,  and  in  which 
the  common  effort  of  the  allies  is  confined  to  the  opposition  of 
Bonaparte,  is  seen  here  in  the  true  light  of  an  attempt  to  disen- 
gage the  nation  from  its  chief  ;  and  is  as  little  heeded  as  those 
furious  declamations  against  the  French  armies  that  disgraced 
the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament  on  the  discussion  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  On  the  30th  of  April  Napoleon  confirmed 
this  union  of  interests  between  the  subject  and  the  sovereign,  by 
his  decree  for  the  formation  of  primary  schools,  on  the  report  of 
Mr.  Carnot — and  gave  the  next  day,  by  the  convocation  of  the 
representatives  and  the  modification  of  his  original  decree  con- 
cerning the  constitution,  a  surer  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  his  in- 
tentions in  favour  of  individual  independence  and  happiness. 
The  Moniteur  of  the  3d  of  May  inserted  the  proclamation  of 
Justus  Gruner,  from  Dusseldorf,  proniising  the  plunder  and  di- 
vision of  France  to  the  brave  Germans  ;  and  as  a  set  off  against 
this  menace,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
hate  and  horror  of  France,  an  article  appeared  in  the  same  sheet 
containing  a  short  detail  of  the  military  defences  already  com- 
pleted, and  preparing  at  all  points  of  the  empire.  A  circular 
,  letter  from  the  minister  at  war  of  the  same  date,  to  the  prefects, 
sub-prefects,  and  mayors,  exhorted  them  to  inspire  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  with  that  patriot  spirit 
which  distinguished  Tournus,  Chalons,  St.  Jean  de  Lozère,  Lan- 
gres,  &nd  Compiegne,  in  the  campaign  of  1814.  The  fortifica- 
tions bn  the  heights  of  Montmartre  were  commenced  about  this 
time  ;  six  hundred  workmen  were  at  first  employed,  and  the 
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number  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten  thousand  :  these  per- 
sons, in  traversing  the  streets  to  the  heights,  generally  sing  the 
Marseillaise  and  oth  ;r  patriotic  songs. 

The  Emperor  visited  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine  on  the  s^^'"» 
where  he  examined  the  new  manufactures  of  arms,  and  promised 
the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  (many  of  whom  crowded  about 
him)  that  forty  thousand  musquets  and  able  officers  should  this 
year  put  them  in  a  state  capable  of  defending  the  capital.  Na- 
poleon was  accompanied  only  by  three  officers  when  he  made  this 
visit  to  the  suburbs.  The  federation  of  Burgundy  and  of  the 
Angevins  followed  that  of  Brittany  ;  and,  as  you  have  seen,  this 
measure  has  been  extended  to  the  suburbs  of  Paris  on  the  10th, 
and  to  the  city  itself  on  the  19th.  The  proclamations  of  the  al- 
lies, and  particularly  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  given  as  the  mo- 
tives of  this  levy  in  mass.  Voluntary  contributions  are  another 
measure  of  national  defence  which  the  present  crisis  has  extorted 
from  the  exhausted  purses  of  the  French.  In  the  department  of 
the  Aisne  1,100,000  franks  have  been  collected  ;  and  one  woman, 
at  the  parade  on  the  14th,  gave  into  the  Emperor's  hand  a  note 
for  25,000  francs.  At  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  the  second 
week  of  this  month,  the  debates  in  the  English  parliament  and 
the  address  of  the  city  of  London  for  peace  a  little  revived  the 
hope,  that  the  imposing  appearance  of  France  would  work  a  fa- 
vourable change  in  the  policy  of  the  allies.  In  the  Moniteur  of 
the  11th  appeared  this  notice  :  "  The  minister  of  general  police 
"  has  received  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
"  partment  of  the  north  conceived  in  these  terms. — Lille^  10th 
"  Muî/.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  forbidden  his  soldiers  to 
"  put  foot  on  the  French  territory  under  pain  of  death."  Let- 
ters from  Vienna,  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  12th,  began 
thus:  "  1  do  not  yet  believe  in  the  war,"  and  "The  time  for  the 
departure  of  the  foreign  sovereigns  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria from  Vienna  is  not  yet  fixed."  Yet  the  postmaster  of  Me- 
nin  announced  to  the  director  of  the  posts  at  Lille,  on  the  12th, 
that  all  communication  between  the  two  countries  would  for  the 
future  cease.  The  minister  at  war  on  the  20th  renewed  the  order 
to  all  officers  of  every  rank  to  apply  for  routes  to  their  corpg, 
and  an  order  of  the  day  from  Count  Lobau,  commandant  of  the 
first  military  division,  cautioned  the  troops  under  his  order  of 
the  necessity  for  the  strictest  discipline  and  vigilance,  especially 
in  the  prevention  of  desertion,  a  paper  having  been  thrown  into 
Cambray  which  offered  80  francs  to  any  trooper,  and  20  to  a  sol- 
dier of  infantry,  who  would  quit  the  eagle  of  France  for  the 
lily  of  Ghent.  The  report  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  on  the 
9th  had  already  discovered  the  efforts  of  the  royalists  in  other 
quarters  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  published 
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merely  to  show  that  the  enemies  of  France,  who  hope  to  find  in 
the  present  liberal  dispositions  of  the  Emperor  an  engine  to  be 
employed  against  himself,  will  see  that  the  government  has  been 
hitherto  inactive  in  this  respect,  not  out  of  ignorance  and  fear, 
but  from  the  better  motives  of  clemency  and  forbearance.  Such 
have  been  the  principal  public  transactions  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor,  up  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  you  will  perceive, 
from  this  detail  that  in  the  situation  of  the  empire  from  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon  to  the  present  day  three  great  changes  may  be 
remarked  ;  the  first  of  which,  comprehending  three  weeks,  ex- 
pelled the  Bourbons  from  the  capital  ;  the  second,  in  nearly  the 
same  period,  restored  the  power  of  Napoleon  throughout  the 
whole  French  territory  ;  and  the  third,  in  about  an  equal  short 
space  of  time,  has  converted  the  listlessness  of  peace  into  the 
vigilance  of  alarm  and  war. 
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Paris,  May  28. 

EVERY  one  is  in  the  greatest  anxiety  at  the  turn  which  po- 
litics may  take  in  England,  which  is  still  an  object  of  some  hope, 
notwithstanding  the  ineffectual  attempts  made  at  negotiation, 
and  notwithstanding  the  violent  language  of  our  parliamentary 
combatants.  I  see  a  Mr.  Douglas  recommends,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  peace,  the  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the  French  army. 
There  are  several  gentlemen  of  that  name  in  parliament  ;  but 
my  French  friends  tell  me,  that  it  is  the  one  who  was  peculiarly 
well  received  by  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  by  the  society  of  the 
imperialists  at  Paris.  If  so,  Mr.  D.  is  an  old  school-fellow,  and 
a  very  good  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  I  shall  make  no  com- 
ment, except  in  the  words  of  Tom  Jones's  lieutenant  :  "  O  fie  ! 
all  is  rather  too  bloody-minded  a  wish:"  perhaps  he  would 
reply  with  the  Salisbury  landlady,  "  to  be  sure,  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  wish  our  enemies  dead,  that  the  wars  may  be  at  an  end, 
and  our  taxes  be  lowered  ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  pay  as 
we  do  I"  I  feel  persuaded,  however,  that  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake  in  the  report  of  this  gentleman's  speech  ;  for  those 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  intimacy  must  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  his  understanding  and  his  disposition  as  to  acquit 
him  of  entering  heart  and  hand  into  the  politics  of  the  sanguinary 
side  of  the  house- 
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I  confess  that  it  has  not  been  without  a  mixture  of  horror  and 
contempt  that  I  have  listened  to  the  cold-blooded  recommenda- 
tions of  human  slaughter,  tricked  out  in  all  the  tawdry  pomp  of 
commonplace,  which  drop  so  often  from  the  lips  of  English  ora- 
tors, and  which  are  so  sure  of  a  favourable  reception  from  an 
English  audience,  that  it  requires  the  boldness  and  unwearied 
patriotism  of  a  Whitbread  himself  to  stand  forward  the  oppo- 
nent of  military  glory.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  member 
of  parliament  can  give  such  a  complete  proof  of  his  courage  as 
in  recommending  peace,  by  which  he  braves  the  dull  declama- 
tion and  the  pert  pleasantry  of  orators  of  all  ages  and  profes- 
sions ;  who  enter  the  lists  against  him  with  so  much  greater  ac- 
tivity and  good  will,  as  they  seem  to  fancy  they  associate  them- 
selves to  those  warriors  whose  bravery  they  so  kindly  call  into 
play,  and  to  partake  in  some  measure  the  glory  they  shall  gain. 

It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me,  to  see 
amongst  the  supporters  of  the  war  in  parliament  a  description  of 
persons  whom  one  might  expect  rather  to  find  conferring  their 
blessing  upon  -the  peace-makers,  had  not  their  previous  practice 
long  taught  me  to  reduce  their  principle  of  action  to  a  very  sim- 
ple motive,  which  is  connected  neither  with  war  nor  peace,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  one  or  the  other  line  of  policy  may  happen  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  givers  of  all  good  things.  I  by 
no  means  intend  to  undervalue  the  claims  to  independence  which 
have  even  in  our  times  distinguished  the  very  powerful  class  of 
citizens,  of  which  these  gentlemen  are  the  representatives,  and 
from  which,  as  there  appears  no  other  principle  now  in  activity 
amongst  us,  it  may  be  hoped  sufficient  opposition  will  always  be 
found  to  prevent  the  public  mind  from  stagnating  into  entire 
apathy,  and  unconditional  non-resistance.  Whilst  there  are  a 
million  and  a  half  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  would  die  ra- 
ther than  resign  the  rights  of  conscience,  we  may  feel  secure  that 
there  exists  in  England  an  insuperable  bar  against  the  designs  of 
despotism.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  parliamentary 
leaders  of  these  enemies  to  ecclesiastical  encroachment  seem  to 
have  a  propensity  in  favour  of  state  authorities,  with  which  the 
great  mass  of  their  followers  can  by  no  means  be  charged.    For 

this  I  understand  from  our  friend  Mr. ,  they  quote  the 

conduct  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul,  amongst  v/hose  duties  is 
particularised  the  "  taking  care  in  all  things  not  to  offend  the  mi- 
nistry." If  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  institution 
of  primary  schools,  was  intended  by  Napoleon  to  entrap  the  ad- 
miration of  this  portion  of  our  parliament,  the  Emperor  could 
have  been  but  little  acquainted  with  those  respectable  characters. 

For  the  heathen  amongst  us,  perhaps  there  are  some  who  will 
be  pleased  with  each  of  the  above  mentioned  measures,  and  will 
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suggest  to  themselves  a  comparison  between  the  royal  and  impe- 
rial laws,  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  latter  government.  It 
may  be,  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  all  the  late 
and  faint  importunities  of  Lord  Castlereagh  an4  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  were  unable  to  procure,  and  the  imitation  of 
our  Lancastrian  schools,  were  intended  as  an  oblique  compli- 
ment to  the  wishes  and  institutions  of  England  ;  and  indeed  Mr. 
Carnot's  report  of  the  29th  of  April,  on  the  latter  subject,  can- 
not fail  of  pleasing  the  ears  of  our  countrymen.  If  this  be  so, 
there  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  such  an  intention,  and  as  the 
means  chosen  to  please  us  must  be  of  such  infinite  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  of  civilization,  no  supposition  of  state 
policy  can  take  away  the  honour  properly  belonging  to  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  adopted.  The  friends  of  the  ancient  so- 
cial system  must  indeed  see  in  these  measures  a  just  object  of 
suspicion,  and  a  decided  proof  of  the  hostility  intended  to  them 
and  their  cause  by  the  authors  of  those  dangerous  innovations 
on  barbarism  and  ignorance.  This  is  a  conduct  widely  different 
from  the  restoration  of  the  inquisitorial  and  commercial  cruelty 
of  the  slave  and  saint  trade,  of  factories  and  monkeries,  under 
the  happy  auspices  of  either  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Napoleon  and  the  Jacobins  must  have  intended  these  measures 
to  form  an  ingenious  contrast  between  their  acts  and  those  of  the 
ancient  dynasties,  for  the  use  of  the  wilful  opponents  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  ;  and  as  such,  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  are  de- 
cried by  all  the  good  men  and  true  belonging  to  that  noble  lord, 
and  held  up  to  the  contempt  of  parliament  as  springes  to  catch 
the  short-sighted,  narrow-minded  politicians  of  the  party,  and 
not  the  sedate  Athenian  fowls,  conversant  with  darkness,  who 
are  wise  enough  to  see  and  heavy  enough  to  break  through  the 

snare.  ^ .      ,  -,  r  ^u- 

Whilst  the  ministers  and  their  friends  can  make  use  ot  this 
argument,  there  is  no  conduct  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  which 
will  reconcile  our  parliament  to  a  peace  with  France.  Institu- 
tions the  most  sage  and  liberal  for  the  interior  of  his  empire,  the 
most  just  and  equitable  offers  to  the  other  powers,--all  will  be 
regarded  with  equal  jealousy,  as  contrivances  to  recommend 
usurpation  to  his  subjects  and  to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  and 
as  tending  to  establish  the  dangerous  precedent,  that  the  choice 
made  by  a  nation  of  its  sovereign  may  be  justified  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  man  so  elevated  to  show 
hiiïiself  worthy  of  that  choice. 

I  presume  you  have  read  the  answer  to  the  declaration  of  the 
13th  of  March,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  13th  of  April,  given  in 
the  form  of  an  extract  from  the  register  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  countersigned  bv  the  Duke  of  Bassano.     It  is  reckoned  a 
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masterpiece  of  argument,  and  contains  a  kîiîd  of  declaration  of 
the  virtual  abdication  of  the  Bourbons,  in  imnaiion  pt-rh-ips  of 
the  similar  paper  drawn  up  by  the  lords  and  commons  of  En- 
gland against  James  II.  I  confess  there  appears  to  me  some- 
thing ingenious,  or  rather  lawfully  artful,  in  the  preliminary  po- 
sition taken  up,  by  supposing  the  whole  to  be  a  forgery  of  M,  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  Not  that  the  go- 
vernments are  deceived  ;  they  know  well  enough  that  the 
representatives  of  the  allies,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  whose  character  and  nation  they  contrive  to  pay  the  compli- 
ment of  supposing  his  signature  to  be  the  surest  sign  of  forgery, 
did  put  their  names  to  this  atrocious  and  absurd  paper  ;  but  ihey 
take  the  vantage  ground  of  civility,  in  addressing  to  a  French- 
man remonstrances  and  reproofs  which  are  obliquely  intended 
for  the  ears  of  the  allied  sovereigns  themselves.  Litde  can  be 
added  to  the  document,  and  to  you  little  need  be  added  ;  for  I 
believe  that  public  opinion  in  England  has  declared  itself  suffi- 
ciently against  this,  which  has  delighted  our  ministerial  journal- 
ists, and  in  which  their  correspondents  must  see  such  a  glorious 
restoration  of  old  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  great  patron  of 
the  ancient  social  system  must  himself  have  favoured  the  minis- 
terial journals  with  the  head-line  of  the  declaration,  in  which  we 
find  Bonaparte  put  to  the  ban  1 1  !  The  declaration  itself  makes 
no  mention  of  this  excellent  term  ;  although,  by  excluding  the 
offender  from  "  all  social  and  civil  relations"  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  it  does  encourage  his  assassination.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  people,  who  are  not  content  with  doing  a  foolish 
thing  without  designating  it  by  some  ridiculous  phrase  or  epi- 
thet. The  dilemma  to  which  the  framers  of  this  political  ex- 
communication have  reduced  themselves  seems  simply  this  : — 
If  Bonaparte  was  considered  by  them  solely  as  a  rebel,  endea- 
vouring, as  it  must  have  appeared  to  them  on  the  lv"th  of 
March,  at  Vienna,  with  inadequate  means,  to  excite  a  rebellion, 
the  sovereigns  of  congress  could  have  no  motive  nor  justification 
for  their  interference  in  the  case  of  France,  any  more  than  tney 
could  have  had  for  declaring  against  an  attempt  made  to  de- 
throne the  King  qf  England  or  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  allied  monarchs,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  can  by  any 
treaties  guarantee  mutually  to  each  other  the  perpetual  posses- 
sion of  their  crowns  for  themselves  and  their  dynasty,  against 
ail  inclinations  and  efforts  of  their  respective  subjects.  In  such 
a  supposition  the  congress  of  Vienna  could  be  considered  in  no 
■?)ther  light  than  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Europe  ;  and 
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any  Englishman  who  assisted  at  such  a  meeting  would  deserve 
to 'lose  his  head  as   a  traitor,  whose  négociations  might  subject 
bis  countrymen  to   the   invasion  of  100,000  Prussians   or   Rus- 
sians, as  the  stipulated    succour  belonging  to  one  of  the  high 
contracting  parties.     Napoleon    Bonaparte  then   could    not,    it 
their  interlerence  were  called  for,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  rebel 
to  the  King   of  France.      But  if  he  was  not  regarded  in   that 
light,  but  looked   upon  as  a   sovereign  invading   the  territories 
of  a    province  whom   the  allies  were  bound    by  treaty  to    de- 
iend,   war  might  be    declared,  perhaps,    upon  that  prince,  but 
not  in  the  terms  of  the  declaration  which  treated  him  as  a  rebel. 
The   declaration,  besides,  may  be   viewed  in   another  light  as 
ridiculous;    for,   if  the   invader   were    in    a  condition   which 
rendered  the  denunciations  of  congress  formidable  to  him,   he 
might  have  been  crushed,  without  such  a   compromise  of  the 
dignity  of  the  respective  sovereigns  ;  whereas,  if  he  were  too 
powerful  for  such  threats  to  injure   him,   that  is  to  say,  it   he 
were  master  of  Fiance,  the  indulgence  of  impotent  rage  and 
vengeance  was  equally  absurd  in  that  point  of  view- 
In  fact,  even  the  complaisance   of  our  parliament  was  not 
rehed  upon  for  swallowing  such  a  gross  morsel  ;  for  the   decla- 
ration,  1  see,   was  only  half  avowed  and  half  defended  by  our 
cabinet  orators.     The  framers  themselves  dropped  their  outra- 
geous language  in  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March,  but  without 
reconciling  the  purposes  of  this  league  with  any  principles  ot 
common  sense  or  justice  :  I  mean  as  tar  as  relates  to  Jl^ngland, 
whose  objection  to  the  eighth  article  of  that  treaty  is  perhaps  an 
attempt  to   cajole,   not  only  the    English   and   French    nations, 
but  the  whole  of  Europe,  more  pitiful  and  unprecedented  than 
might  be  expected  even  from  the  present  government.  ^ 

Scarcely  was  this  objection  to  the  eighth  article  made,  scarcdy 
was  it  pretended  that  the  Enghsh  could  not  consent  to  go  to 
war  with  the  view  of  imposing  anij  form  of  government  upon 
France,  but  merely  to  displace  Bonaparte,  than  the  interpreta- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  of  the  original  article  was  tound  to  admit 
of  a  latitude  either  way  ;  and  in  the  official  letter  ot  Lord 
Clancarty  to  Lord  Casdereagh,  which  is  a  sort  ot  renewed  and 
reasoned  declaration,  dated  Vienna,  May  the  6th,  the  refine- 
ment of  our  cabinet  was  reduced  to  its  real  insignificance  by 
the  avowal,  ^<  that  the  sovereigns  did  not  intend  to  influence 
*'  the  conduct  of  the  French  relatively  to  such  or  such  a  dynas- 
*^  ty  or  form  of  government,  except  as  far  as  might  be  essential 
"fo  the  security  and  pennanent  tranquïUity  of  the  rest  of  Europe^. 
'■'  If  France  shall  give  reasonable  guarantees  to  this  effect,  sucu 
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<«  as  the  other  states  have  a  right  to  require  for  their  own  de* 
"  fence,    their  object  will   be    fulfilled  ;  and  it  is   with  joy  that 
"  they  will  enter  then  into  that  state  of  peace,  which  then   and 
;'  then  only,  will   be  within    their  reach."     If  there  were  any 
in  England  weak  enough  to  be  dtceived  bv  the  appearance   of 
moderation  (and  I  see  that  argument  has 'been  used  in  parlia- 
ment,) the  words  above  quoted  must  have  been  sufficient  to  cor- 
rect their  credulity,  and  to  reduce  to  its  real  value  the  liberal 
generosity  displayed  by  us,  in  telling  the  French  they  may  estab- 
lish any  sovereign  authority,  save  that  of  one  man,  without  the 
mterterence  of  England.     Even   allowing  the  sincerity  of  this 
declaration,  the  mockery  of   calling  such   an  offer  the  giving  a 
freedom  ot  choice  to   France  is  sufficiently  glaring,  and    some- 
thing  similar  to   that  proposed  to  a  man  who  has  the  door   shut 
upon  him  when   the   house  is  on    fire,    and.  is  told  he  has    his 
choice  of  either  of  the  windows.     In  vain  he  begs  to  be  allowed 
to  extricate  himself  in  the  readiest  manner,  and  deprecates  the 
other  outlets,  because,  in   spite  of  their  rope-ladders  and  blan- 
kets, he  may  be   knocked  to  pieces  in  the  descent.     The   allies 
are  kind  enough  in  offering  to  break  the  fall  of  France  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that   she  wishes  not  to   fall  at   all 
but  rather  to  adopt  the  means   of  preservation  the   nearest  at 
hand,  without  having  recourse  to  extreme  experiments.     Napo- 
leon IS  actually  m  possession  of  the  power..~the  dethroning  him 
IS  not  the  gate  of  salvation.    Considering  the  manner  in  which  he 
returns  to  the  throne,  and  the  abandonment  of  it  bv  his  compe- 
titor, It  IS  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great  majoritv  of  French- 
men, having  tacitly  admitted  his  claim,  should,  on  the  remon- 
strance ot  foreigners,  suddenly  decide  themselves  to  have  acted 
unjustly  and  foolishly.  They  may  admit  of  the  necessity  of  divine 
a  security   or  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  they  must  not  be  exclue 
ded  from  doing  so  in    the  only  manner  which  it   is  consistent 
with  their  own   honour  and  safety  to   adopt.     The  objection  of 
the  alhed  powers   it  is  said,  is  not  to  France,  but  to  Napoleon, 
whom  they  are  determined  to  deprive  of  the  capacity  of  future 
aggression.     It  France  herself  deprives  Napoleon  of  this  capa- 
city, by  the  establishment  of  such  a   constitutional  government 
as  shal    make  the  actions  of  her  monarch   dependant  upon  the 
national  wil  ,  the  end  of  the   allied   sovereigns   is    answered  ; 
and  it  tney  distrust  France,  and  think  she  will  herself  be  a^^rres- 
sive,  then  they  do  make  war  upon    France  ;  and  if  thev   make 
war  upon  i*  ranee  for  this  motive,   it  is  not  only  a  falsehood  to 
assert  that  the  object  of  attack  is  Napoleon,  but  it  is  an  absurd 
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cause  if  real;  since,  whoever  succeeds  to  Napoleon,  should 
this  monarch  fall,  would  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  national  bent, 
by  T'Ursuing  projects  of  ambition. 

That  a  due  guarantee  would  be  given  to  the  alhes  against  the 
absolute  power  of  Napoleon,  the  formation  of  a  representative 
government,  and  every  evidence  of  the  ascendant   gamed  by 
the  pt-ople  in  this  country,   are  sufficient   to  make  more  than 
probai^le.     The   constitution  which  he    himself  has  proposed, 
bv  putting  the  purse  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the   house 
of  representatives,  makes  the  declaration  of  war  as  dependant 
upon   that  house  as  it  is  upon  the  English  house  of  commons  ; 
bui    in  the    alterations   which    the    chamber,   when    met,    will 
pn -pose,   it  is  doubtt^d  whether  the  declaration  of  war  will  be 
ki;  totht-  crown  ;  for  I  see  that  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the 
representatives,  ear.nestlv  recommends  taking  away  this  prero- 
gr  .tive  from  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  putting  the  army  into  the 
hands  of  responsible  and  national  officers.*     Those   who  aver, 
that  Napokon,   seconded  by  the   army,  would  find  means    to 
crush  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to    resume    his  former 
power  in  all  its  plenitude,  know  nothing  of  France,  as  you  have, 
by   this  time,   seen,  nor  of  the  army,  which  would  second  no 
such  project.     It  is  possible,  as  I  have  said,  that  the    nation, 
being  itself  ambitiously  inclined,  would   aggress  ;  but  such  an 
inclination  would  not  'depend  upon    Napoleon  any  more  than 
upon  any  other  limited  monarch  ;  therefore  the  removal  of  him 
would  not  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  neighbouring  peoples. 
There  are  Dut  three  methods  of  removing  the  fears   entertained, 
or  professed  to  be  entertained,  by  the  allies— the  deposition   of 
Napoleon— the  disarming  of  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  by  con- 
verting the  despotism  of  his  former  throne  into  a  constitutional 
Bionarchy — or  the  entire    destruction   of  the    French   armies. 
The   first    method  has    been    proved    to   be   as    unreasonable 
for  the  allies  to  expect,  as  unproductive  of  the  end  they  propose  ; 
the  second  plan  is  looked  upon  as   feasible  only  in  France,  for 
the  other  powers  are  either  actually  blind  to  the  present  dispo- 
sition and  moral  state  of  this  country,  or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes 
to  them  J  and  the  last— the  system  of  extermination,  is  at  once 
adopted,    as  the  only   resource,  according  to  that   policy,  so 
popular  in   England,  which  has  given  to    the  iron   argument, 
the  ratio  regum,  the   first  instead  of  the  last  place  in  royal  dia- 
lectics. The  force  of  arms  is  to  drive  Napoleon  from  his  throne. 
Suppose  the  purpose  accomplished,  and  that  only  half  a  million 

*  The  sovereign  was  never  to  take  the  field  by  the  constitution  made  during  the 
siege  ofPariso 
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of  men  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  fifty  times  as  many  been 
ruined  and  made  wretched.  The  throne  is  vacant — the  war 
ceases — and  the  French  choose  another  sovereign,  that  is,  if 
the  original  interpretation  of  the  eighth  article  be  sincere,  and 
acted  up  to  by  the  conquerors — but*  is  the  peace  of  Europe 
secured  ?  what  guarantee  is  there  against  the  newly  elected 
sovereign,  especially  under  the  supposition  of  his  being  abso- 
lute, which  the  allies  think  must  be  the  case  ?  The  annihilation 
of  the  army  of  France,  if  brought  about,  will  not  annihilate  the 
revenge  of  France,  nor,  if  the  above  declaration  of  her  integrity 
be  adhered  to,  her  power.  The  war,  therefore,  which  the  allies 
declare  against  Napoleon  only,  supposing  that  pretext  to  be 
believed,  leaves  in  reality  no  option  to  France  ;  and  as  the 
object  which  the  allies  aver  as  the  real  motive  of  this  war 
seems  so  entirely  unattainable  by  the  method  proposed  to  be 
pursued,  there  is  no  other  conclusion  to  be  formed,  but  that  the 
reserves  and  exceptions  hinted  at  in  Lord  Clancarty's  letter  will 
turn  out  sufficient  excuse  for  the  imposition  of  any  sovereign 
chosen  by  the  congress,  if  not  for  the  dismemberment  of  France. 
Such  of  the  constitutionalists  here,  as  cannot  yet  reconcile 
themselves  to  Napoleon,  pretend  to  give  some  credit  to  the 
declaration  of  the  allies,  that  they  make  war  on  Napoleon  alone, 
but  only,  I  believe,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  a  whisper  that 
the  Emperor  will,  by  abdicating  at  the  Champ  de  Mai,  put 
the  truth  of  that  declaration  to  the  test.  It  is  not  easy  to 
foresee  what  would  be  the  event  of  such  an  act  ;  for  myself,  I 
believe  that,  as  nothing  would  so  embarrass  the  allies,  so  no 
news  would  be  received  with  such  consternation,  though  all 
would  end,  I  suppose,  in  the  advance  of  the  1,100,000  bayonets 
into  France,  in  search  of  Lord  Clancarty's  reasonable  gua- 
ran  tees.* 

*  The  Censor  of  tlie  next  month,  No.  VT.  tlirl  require,  in  as  many  -worils,  this  sa- 
crifice of  Napoleon,  from  himself,  not  from  tlie  nation.  Tiie  words  are  remarkable, 
and  may  serve  to  shew  the  constraint  under  which  the  press  groaned  during  the  late 
leign. — "  En  1814.  JSTapoleon  si  Von  en  croit  son  conseil  (Tetat,  abdique  Vempire  pour 
*'  prévenir  wie  guerre  civile,  et  pour  mettre  une  terme  a  la  guerre  étrangère.  Eu 
"1815,  il  se  ressaisit  de  l'autorité,-  sur-le-champ  la  guerre  civile  éclate,  la  France  eut 
"  menacée  de  l'invasion  de  tous  les  peuples  de  VEurope,  et  cependant  il  retient  la  puis- 
"  sance  dans  ses  mains.  La  patrie  lui  est  elle  moins  clwre  cette  année  que  Uannef 
"  dernière,  ou  une  abdicatimi  en  faveur  des  Bourbons  lui  parait-elle  preferable  a  mu' 
*'  abdication  en  faveur  de  sonfli  ?"* 

"  "In  1814,  it  was  pretended  that  Napoleon  abdicated  the  empire  to  prevent  civil, 
and  to  terminate  forei.qin  war.  In  181. S,  he  re-usurps  authoiity:  immedi:;te!y  civil -war 
is  enkindled,  France  is  menaced  with  the  invasion  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
nevertheless  he  continues  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  i^overnment!  Is  liis 
country  less  dear  to  him  this  year  than  it  was  the  last,  or  does  an  abdication  in  favoui 
nf  the  Bourbons  appear  to  him  preferable  to  an  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  ?'* 
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LETTER  Xiy. 

Paris,  May — . 

I  HAVE  hitherto  regarded  the  war  as  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned. You  may  now  ask  why  Napoleon  does  not  make  this 
personal  sacrifice,  and  thus  having  rescued  his  country  from  a 
dynasty  considered  by  many,  whether  justly  or  not,  to  be  no  less 
dangerous  than  incapable,  and  having,  by  convoking  a  represen- 
tation really  national,  and  reorganizing  her  disbanded  armies, 
made  her  happy  at  home  and  respectable  abroad,  retire  from 
his  painful  pre-eminence  with  more  glory  than  Dioclesian,  and 
with  a  self-devotion  not  unworthy  of  Codrus  or  any  ancient 
name  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  perhaps  Napoleon  may  be  as 
entirely  persuaded  as  you  are  that  his  abdication  would  not 
preserve  the  independence  or  integrity  of  France.  His  procla- 
mations and  speeches,  of  course,  hold  that  language,  and  his 
friends,  together  with  far  the  greater  part  of  the  constitution- 
alists, laugh  at  the  protestations  of  the  allies,  although  they  have 
been  as  yet  restrained,  by  a  wish  to  go  every  length  to  reconcile 
the  English  cabinet,  from  openly  asserting  that  the  stipulation 
relative  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March 
is  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  aggression,  and  a  lure  to  loosen  the 
alU^giance  of  France  to  her  new  sovereign.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Bourbonists  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  bring  discredit 
upon  these  protestations  and  our  stipulation,  by  asserting  that 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor  would  be 
the  return  of  the  king,  and  that  for  this  object  alone  Europe  is 
noAV  at  the  gates  of  France.  With  the  conviction,  then,  that  his 
abdication,  though  it  might  put  the  right  and  justice  of  France  in 
a  more  favourable  position,  or,  rather,  render  it  altogether  un- 
questionable, would  give  her  no  other  advantage  than  that 
which  right  and  justice  can  bestow  on  a  disputed  cause,  which  is 
....,  Napoleon  may  fairlv  look  upon  his  retreat  as  a  com- 
pliance with  an  unjust  demand,  productive  neither  of  honour  to 
himself  nor  utility  to  France.  Without  this  conviction,  the  pre- 
venting motive  must  be  an  egotism  and  selfishness,  of  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  he  is  more  than  suspected,  even  by  his  firmest 
admirers,  and  which,  combined  with  a  just  reliance  upon  his 
own  abilities  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  French  armies,  may 
induce  him  to  prefer  trusting  his  own  destinies  ani;!  thqse  of  his 
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empire  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  He  has  spilled  blood 
enough,  and  if  in  any  point  of  view,  since  his  return,  he  can  be 
regarded  as  provoking  the  war  about  to  ensue,  without  the 
adoption  of  every  means,  and  the  sacrifice  of  every  personal 
feeling,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  France  and  of  Europe,  let  the 
hatred  of  all  honest  men,  now  dispersed  amongst  the  sovtrrions 
ot  congress,  be  collected  into  a  focus,  and  fall  united  upon  his 
guilty  head. 

The  friends  of  the  ancient  social  system   (I  thank  Lord  C. 
for  the  phrase,  and  must  be  allowed  to  use  it)  in  tvcry  country 
in  Europe  have  joined  with  the  honest  Metternich,  the  unpre- 
judiced Hardenbcrg,  the  unassuming  Razumouski,  the  virtuous 
Talleyrand,   and  our  own  Clancarty,  in  the  outcry  against  the 
return  of  Napoleon,  as  an  act  unprecedented  even  in  the  annals 
of  ambition,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  characteristics  of  atrocity— 
with  more  of  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  violence,  than  is  to  be 
allowed  even  to  the  obliquity  of  ambition — a  sort  of  treason 
against  our  common  nature — a  lèse-majesté^^  human   and  di- 
vine, such  as  the  parliament  of  Rouen  imputed  to  Henrv  IV. 
These  accusations,   when   considered  merely  as  the  terms  in 
which  the  allies  choose  to  couch  their  decUn-ation  against  France, 
are  of  little  moment.    The  nations  of  modern  Cbrisiendom  have 
always  seemed  to  like  the  ceremony  of  being  told  why  they  are 
to  be  mutually  slaughtered  and  pillaged — the  reason  does  not 
matter  as  to  weight,  or  application,  or  truth,  so  as  it  be  assign- 
ed.   Louis  XIV.  informed  his  subjects  that  they  were  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  the  states  of  the"empire,and  that  all  true  and 
faithful  subjects  of  France  %vould  fly  to  arms,  to  recover  some 
old  furniture  belonging  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

Whether  old  furniture  Or  old  systems  are  to  serve  the  turn  is 
perfectly  indifferent.  Certain  reasons  have  always  been  given 
in  all  due  form,  and  though  they  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries, 
no  others  are  required,  or  would  be  offered.  But  until  thes- 
days  it  was  not  expected  that  any  reasonable  man  should  be  the 
dupe  of  a  mere  form,  or  should  imagine  that  monarchs  really 
considered  themselves,  and  were  determined  to  i«;t,  as  the  pa- 
trons and  preservers  of  every  religious  and  moral  duty.  How- 
ever,  it  seems  that  the  awful  train  of  good  and  just,  which  form 
so  large  a  portion  of  mankind,  call  for  vengeance  upon  the  first 
man  who  ever  broke  a  treaty,  and  have  devoted  him  to  punish- 
ment, to  deter  others  from  the  commission  of  the  like  unheard 
of  crime,  and  the  invention  of  new  and  monstrous  infringements 
upon  public  rightr 

*  Hi^  treason. 
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The  believer  in  the  right  divine  of  certain  reigning  houses 
may  think,  that  as  every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  the  wars  formerly  waged  against  France,  was  jus- 
tified by  the  holy  end  in  view,  so  no  breaking  of  treaties  by  ei- 
ther of  the  allied  sovereigns  can  be  brought  in  excuse  of  a  simi- 
lar conduct  in  one  not  born  with  the  privilege  of  looking  upon 
expediency  as  right.  But  an  Englishman  must  see  this  matter 
with  very  different  eyes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  common 
forms  of  hostility  justified  the  government  of  his  country  ia 
former  times,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  title  by  which  Na- 
poleon held  the  sovereign  power,  or,  in  other  words,  to  call  him 
Emperor  instead  of  Consul  of  France,  yet  he  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  in  allowing  the  pretensions  of  that  great  man  to 
all  the  rights  of  sovereigns  to  have  been  as  full  as  can  be  ac- 
quired by  the  founder  of  any  dynasty — a  position,  by  the  way, 
that  a  diet  of  the  old  empire  would  find  it  difficult  to  controvert. 
The  British  government  were  willing  to  make  peace  with  this 
Emperor,  and  had  peace  been  made,  would  never  have  dared  to 
insult  the  liberality,  and  do  a  violence  to  the  justice,  of  their 
countrymen,  by  alleging  the  want  of  hereditary  title  as  a  fair 
excuse  for  breaking  such  a  peace  upon  the  first  expediency. 

An  Englishman,  therefore,  cannot  regard  the  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  by  Napoleon  in  any  other  light  than 
he  v.^ould  the  violation  of  the  same  or  another  treaty  by  any 
other  monarch.  The  imposition  of  force  has  always  been  thought 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  making  and  for  breaking  conditions.  A 
war  was  never  begun  without  the  belligerents  on  both  sides 
being  accused  by  some  and  excused  by  others  for  want  of  faith, 
and  no  one  objected  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  to  throvv'  off  that  subjection  to  which  they  had  solemnly 
stipulated  themselves,  by  putting  their  signatures  to  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  Every  one  thought  it  very  natural  that 
the  King  of  Prussia,  when  reduced  to  four  towns,  and  to  a  dé- 
pendance which  made  him  eye  every  stranger  at  his  little  court 
at  Koeningsberg  with  fear,  lest  he  should  have  orders  from  Na- 
poleon in  his  pocket  to  carry  him  away,  should  seize  the  first  jj 
opportunity  of  recovering  his  throne  ;  and  every  one  character-  i| 
ised  his  desertion  of  the  French,  as  an  honourable  effort  to  res- 
cue himself  from  an  insignificance  to  which  he  had  been  sunk  by 
force  alone. 

The  violation  of  his  engagements  with  his  son-in-law,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  was  not  called  perfidy,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  glorious  sacrifice  to  public  duty.  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
Kekher  one  nor  the  other,  being  persuaded  that  a  little  better 
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management  with  Mr.  de  Metternich  would  have  secured  at 
least  the  neutrality  of  Austria.  That  minister,  of  whom  the 
sayiag  of  Napoleon  ran  through  Germany,  "  y  ai  M.  dans  ma 
**  manche,  qui  a  un  Empereur  dans  sa  poche^^^  was  insulted  by 
the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  opened  the  conference  with  him 
at  Dresden,  by  saying  abruptly — "  Come,  Metternich,  tell  me 
^*  how  much  they  have  given  you  ?" — for  he  turned  pale— gave 
no  reply,  and  soon  withdrew,  and  from  that  moment,  said  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  (who  was  at  the  interview)  we  could  never 
get  him  to  treat,  and  soon  found  that  Austria  was  determined. 
•rr-If,  then,  so  far  from  being  angry  with  Frederick  or  Francis, 
we  applaud  them  for  escaping  from  theif  vassalage  to  Napoleon, 
and  for  no  longer  continuing  to  be  the  accomplices  of  their  own 
insignificance,  what  occasions  our  indignation  at  the  resolution 
taken  by  Napoleon,  of  being  no  longer  inactive  than  the  force 
which  contracted  his  former  empire  to  a  rock  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean should  continue  to  confine  him  to  so  narrow  a  circle  I 
He  had  surely  as  full  a  right  to  be  discontented  with  being  Em- 
peror of  Elba,  as  had  Frederic  William  to  be  King  of  Kœnings- 
berg  ;  and  I  conclude  that  an  endeavour  to  recover  a  lost  crown 
is  just  as  respectable  a  passion,  and  as  justifiable  an  act,  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other  unfortunate  sovereigsj.  The  one  as  well  as 
the  other  must  be  judged  guilty  of  that  "Violation  of  right  for 
*'  the  sake  of  reigning,  which,  from  its  gallant  disregard  of  all 
the  petty  interests  and  feelings  of  human  nature,  we  have  agreed 
to  designate  as  the  infirmity  only  of  a  noble  mind.  The  fact 
however  is,  and  I  defy  the  most  skilful  casuist  to  prove  it  other- 
wise, that  the  allied  sovereigns,  in  spite  of  all  their  former  com- 
pliances and  engagements,  and  England,  notwithstanding  the 
contempt  of  legitimacy  which  has  governed  her  own  internal 
conduct,  do  consider  Napoleon  in  the  light  of  an  adventurer,  and 
can  find  no  other  cause  of  offence  distinguishing  his  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontambleau,  which  Mr.  de  Talleyrand  is  said  to 
own  to  have  been  signed  te  pistolet  à  la  gorge,]  from  any  other 
violation  of  a  royal  signature,  than  his  not  being  the  son  of  a 
king.  He  does  not  own  this  in  his  memorial,  but  his  glory 
might  have  allowed  the  admission  of  that  truth,  and  the  ego- 
tism and  ingenuity  of  Horace  would  have  so  well  suited  him, 
that  he  might  have  used  the  very  words— 

Kunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum 
Quern  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natam. 

*  "I  have  Metternich  in  my  hand,  and  he  has  an  Emperor  in  his  pocket," 
t  At  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol. 
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The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  boasted,  in  his  declaration  of 
war  in   1813,  that  he  was  of  the  oldest  family  in  Christen- 
dom, and  complained  that  he  should  have  suffered  so  much, 
after  condescending  to  give  all  his  quarterings  a  place  in  the 
scurvy  escutcheon  of  the  house  of  Ajaccio,  wished,  at  the  mar- 
'riage  of  Maria  Louisa,  to  have  employed  some  of  the  genealo- 
gists in  the  service  of  the  ali  high^  (rhe  title  given  to  the  mili- 
tary and  official  slaves  in  Austria  on  the  turnpike  tickets) — in 
making  out  a  tree  for  his  future  son-in-law  from  the  pedigrees 
of  Tuscany,  in  which  country  the  Bonapartes   had   formerly 
owned  titles  of  nobility.   Napoleon  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and 
said,  "  his  family  could  be  dated  no  higher  than  the  dixhuit  BrU' 
"  ynaire.'*''    The  blood  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  was  suffered 
to  mingle  with  the  ignoble  stream  ;  and,  if  the  daughter  of  that 
house  is  herself  to  be  believed,  she  found  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
contented at  the  union.    She  used  to  call  Napoleon  by  many 
tender  names  ;   and  she  told  an  English  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  had  he  been  neither  an  Emperor  nor  an  hero,  she 
should  have  still  preferred  him  to  all  the  world.    It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  feelings  which  the  Emperor  Francis  chose  to 
put  in  the  front  of  his  merits  at  the  commencement  of  his  strug- 
gle have  now  assumed  their  full  force,  upon  the  success  of  that 
effort,  and  that  as  much  is  now  to  be  done  to  exclude  his  daugh- 
ter from  the  throne  of  France,  as  was  formerly  hazarded  to  main- 
tain his   aunt  upon  the  same  pre-eminence.    The  balance  of 
power,  all  former  jealousies,  all  conveniences  of  juxta-position, 
all  objects  of  family  grandeur,  are  to  be  overlooked,  rather  than 
unteach  the  world  the  happy  lesson  which  showed  the  fatal  end 
of  all  revolutions  ;  and  rather  than  the  will  of  a  people  should 
appear  to  have  any  connection  with  the  rejection  or  choice  of  a 
sovereign.    Is  there  any  one  who  will  say,  that  if  by  accident 
the  Dauphin,  Louis  the  XVIIth,  had  been  placed  by  a  party, 
after  the  revolution,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  armies,  had 
discovered  the  same  genius  and  the  same  ambition,  had  run 
the  same  career  of  glory  and  defeat,  he  would  have  been  de- 
serted with  the  same  indifference,  overwhelmed  with  the  same 
obloquy,  pursued  by  the  same  rancour,  and  doomed  to  the  same 
fate,  as  we  have  seen  reserved  for  Napoleon  ?    Would  Austria, 
after  having  given  him  a  daughter,  detain  her  from  her  hus- 
band and  subvert  her  throne,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
interest  and  inclination  ?  The  question  will  admit  of  no  other 
solution.    Napoleon  was  not  born  to  the  purple — **  the  head 
and  front  of  his  offending  hath  this  extent — no  more." 

By  this  he  hath  offended  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but  not 
the  peoples—George  Prince  Regent — ^not  you  and  me. 
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I  have  not  mentioned  the  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  with  which  Napoleon  charges  the  other  contracting  par- 
ties, the  treatment  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  his  wife, 
of  Joachim,  King  of  Naples,  his  brother-in-law,  the  refusal  of 
the  stipulated  pension  to  himself,  and  the  attempts  made  upon 
his  life  by  the  Bourbon  governor  of  Corsica.  These  pretences 
I  cannot  suppose  the  real  cause  of  his  invasion  of  France,  al- 
though I  think  them  a  very  citable  excuse  ;  but  it  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  being  considered  out  of  the  pale  of  sovereignty, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  refute  the  charge.  On  the 
contrary,  the  apologists  of  Louis  XVIIL  avow  his  effort  to  dis- 
possess Murat  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  his  withholding  the 
pension  of  Napoleon,  and  they  excuse  him.  The  sequestration 
of  the  Bonaparte  property  was  prohounced  by  a  decree,  bearing 
date  the  14th  of  December,  1814,  as  you  have  seen  in  the  Mo- 
niteur of  the  11th  of  April.  With  respect  to  the  attempts  at  as- 
sassination, I  shall  only  say,  that  the  officers  who  attended  the 
Emperor  at  Elba  assert  them  to  be  undeniable.  The  Colonel 
Jermanouski*  informed  me,  that  the  imperial  staff  had  establish- 
ed a  police  amongst  themselves,  and  that  the  district  of  Porto 
Longone  was  entrusted  to  him.  He  employed  as  a  spy  the 
physician  of  the  English  consul.  They  received  previous  in- 
formation of  the  fellow  sent  by  Brulart,  governor  of  Corsica  ; 
and  having,  upon  his  arrival,  shown  him  that  they  were  totally 
aware  of  his  project,  they  disarmed  him  of  a  rifle  gun  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and  sent  him  from  the  island.  Another 
Corsican,  of  the  name  of  Pompeio,  they  detected  in  the  same 
scheme,  and  contented  themselves  with  dismissing  him  likewise. 
It  was  natural  that,  upon  seeing  how  punctually  the  stipulations 
made  with  him  and  his  family  were  kept.  Napoleon  should  also 
expect  more  violent  injuries,  and  perhaps  an  infraction  of  the 
main  article  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  had  abdicated  the 
sovereignty  of  France.  The  rumour,  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  it  was  proposed  at  congress  to  remove  him  to  St.  Helena, 
had  certainly  reached  him — -he  talked  pf  it  to  an  English  friend 
of  mine,  adding,  "  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  driye  me  and  my 
"  grenadiers  out  of  these  rocks  ;  neither  of  us  will  quit  them 
'*  alive."  No  !  whichever  way  I  look,  I  see  nothing  in  the  en- 
terprise of  this  man,  except  its  magnitude,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  other  violations  of  treaties,  prompted,  as  are  all  such  trans- 
actions, by  motives  of  interest,  excusable  on  some  grounds,  un^ 
justifiable  in  others. 

*  ]S"ot  Termanouskî,  as  erroneously  printed  in  same  of  the  preceding  pages^ 
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The  event  hitherto  has  shown,  that  as  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned, the  seal  of  success,  the  true  stamp  of  right  and  propriety 
in  such  efforts,  has  given  to  it  the  character  which  it  will  bear 
with  an  impartial  postt:rity.  Those  who  believe  that  his  profes* 
sions  of  love  to  France  were  to  be  credited  will  not  attempt  to 
excuse — they  will  glory  in  his  conduct,  and  with  reason  ;  for 
when  he  divined  from  the  position  of  France,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  government,  by  the  final  overthrow  of  a  dynasty 
which  he  judged  to  be  effete  and  arbitrary,  he  was  right  in  hoping 
that  such  a  noble  project  might  be  accomplished  by  himself, 
rather  than  by  the  united  patriotism  of  rival  demagogues. 

Machiavel  allows,  I  do  not  say  with  what  justice,  that  a  com- 
monwealth is  seldom  well  turned  or  constituted,  except  it  hath 
been  the  work  of  a  single  person  ;  and  the  republican  Harrington, 
who  quotes  this  opinion  in  a  chapter  of  the  Oceana,  avers,*'  that 
"  a  wise  legislator,  and  one  whose  mind  is  finally  set,  not  upon 
*'  private,  but  public  interest,  not  upon  his  posterity,  but  his 
"country,  may  justly  endeavour  to  get  the  sovereign  power 
"  into  his  own  hands  ;  nor  shall  any  man  that  is  master  of  reason 
"  blame  such  extraordinary  means  as  in  that  case  will  be  neces- 
**  sary,  the  end  proving  no  other  than  the  constitution  of  a  well 
"ordered  commonwealth."  if  it  could  be  proved  the  king 
broke  the  contract  with  his  people  no  less  than  James  with  our 
ancestors,  his  abdication  v/ouldthen  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
completed  by  that  by  which  the  British  loi'ds  were  wilting  to  de- 
signate the  deposition  of  James,  the  desertion  of  the  throne.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject  he  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  abdica- 
tion ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Sergeant  Maynard,  "  if  attempting 
"  the  utter  destruction  of  the  subject,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
"  constitution,  be  not  as  much  an  abdication  as  the  attempt  of  a 
"  father  to  cut  his  son's  throat,  I  know  not  what  is*." 

Bonaparte,  foreseeing  this  abdication,  and  thinking  he  had  a 
right  to  profit  by  the  circumstances  producing  it,  has  given  the 
best  proof  of  his  ambition  taking  the  direction  prescribed  by 
Harrington  by  his  subsequent  conduct.  I  allow  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  happy  constitution  in  France  cannot  be  alleged  to  the 
allies  as  a  pretext  for  breaking  the  treaty  of  Fontainblcau  :  in- 
deed I  solemnly  affirm,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  such  an  object, 
so  far  from  excusing,  is  in  their  eyes  an  aggravation  of  offence  ; 
for  what  would  be  the  danger  to  the  neighbouring  despotisms, 
did  27,000,000  of  the  most  enlightened  and  active  portion  of  the 
population  of  Christendom  compose  a  well-ordered  common- 
wealth ?  The  bare  right  to  declare  war  must,    I  suppose,  be 

*  Parliaraentai-y  Debates,  1C88. 
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allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  but 
not  for  the  exterminating  purpose  assigned  by  the  ministers  of 
congress.  The  government  of  England  may  also  have  the  bare 
right  to  join  in  an  endeavour  to  reduce  the  Emperor  to  his 
Elba.  But  the  having  a  right  never  supposes  or  includes  an 
obligation,  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  political  morality  ; 
and  if  from  any  consideration  Great  Britain  chooses  to  resign 
her  right  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  there  is  no  im- 
plied duty  which  can  recommend  a  contrary  conduct,  unless  it 
should  be  said,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  she  guaranteed  the 
crown  of  France  to  Louis  XVHl,  because  that  monarch  was 
one  of  the  parties  ;  a  position  which  would  suppose  a  necessity 
ot  her  taking  part  in  any  civil  war  which  might  endanger  either 
of  the  contracting  monarchs,  or  their  descendants,  which  is  ab- 
surd. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  is,  that  we  have  a  right  to  go 
to  war,  and  a  right  not  to  go  to  war.  The  treaty  of  Paris  was 
made,  not  with  Napoleon  nor  Louis,  but  with  the  monarch  of 
France.  This  may  be  objected  to  upon  the  grounds,  that  less 
favourable  conditions  would  have  been  granted  to  the  French 
under  the  former  than  the  latter  sovereign  :  but  I  deny  that 
such  would  have  been  the  case  ;  for  the  conditions  offered  to 
Napoleon  at  Chatillon  were  at  least  as  good  as  those  given  at 
Paris  to  Louis.  I  see  this  objection  has  been  made  by  Lord 
Castlereagh — I  refer  him  to  his  own  offers  at  Chatillon.  The 
treaty  of  Paris  is  still  preserved  by  the  monarch  of  France — no 
matter  whether  that  monarch  be  Louis  the  Eighteenth  :  but 
allowing  that  he  is  Napoleon  the  First,  who  bound  himself  by 
treaty  to  reign  no  more  in  France,  and  to  whom  alone,  therefore, 
the  other  parties  signing  that  treaty  have  a  right  to  object  ;  they 
have  of  course  a  right  not  to  object,  for  they  did  not  enter  into 
a  mutual  engagement  to  each  other  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne.  It  was  he  that  gave  up  his  pretensions,  and  they  that 
received  his  resignation  ;  and  guaranteed,  in  return,  the  grant  of 
certain  advantages  for  the  abdicated  monarch  and  his  family. 
If  England  shall  not  consider  her  interest  concerned,  seeing  the 
general  state  of  affairs  in  France,  in  insisting  upon  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  exclusion,  she  has  as  much  right  tacitly  to  resign 
that  privilege,  as  her  monarch  had  to  give  up  the  title  of  King, 
of  France  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  I  ask  whether  the  abdica« 
tion  of  Fontainbleau  can  in  any  way  be  called  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive,  excluding  the  right  of  neutrality,  in 
case  the  cessions  on  either  side  should  fail  to  be  made  good  I 
or  whether  each  of  the  parties,  who  supposed  themselves  to  gain 
by  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  may  not  resign  the  pursuance  of 
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that  advantage  ?  Did  they  bind  themselves  mutually  to  pursue 
it  ?  I  answer  no — not  until  they  signed  the  declaration  of  the 
13th  and  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March;  which,  therefore, 
unless  the  honour  and  interest  of  our  country  should  be  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  them,  the  British  parliament  may 
fairly  disapprove,  and  refuse  to  lend  its  assistance  in  carrying 
into  eifect.  The  ministers  tell  us  they  have  pledged  thé  honour 
of  England  to  their  high  allies  for  the  dethronement  of  Napo- 
leon. They  committed  the  honour  of  England  by  {the  precipi- 
tance and  violence  of  the  declaration  of  the  13th  of  March  ;  and, 
finally,  it  is  for  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  determine, 
whether  the  loss  of  Lord  CastlereagK's  place  may  not  be  almost 
as  simple  and  efficacious  a  manner  of  preserving  the  credit  ^f 
the  country,  as  the  loss  of  Napoleon's  throne.  We  have  here 
but  little  hopes  that  the  parliament  will  see  the  matter  in  the 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  every  Englishman  without  exception, 
I  believe  I  may  say,  who  is  now  on  the  spot,  and  to  those  French- 
men who  ^have  the  best  reputation  for  independent  principles. 
I  see  by  the  Moniteur  of  yesterday,  that  Lord  Liverpool  says 
we  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of  war  since  the  Regent's  mes- 
sage on  the  22d,  and  that  an  embargo  may  be  put  on  at  any  time. 
Still  the  communications  are  perfectly  free,  and  the  English 
papers  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  usual  reading-room  in  the  Rue 
Vivienne.  Very  many  pretend,  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  England 
will  not  go  to  war — it  is  so  evidently,  say  they,  her  interest  and 
her  duty  not  to  support  the  pretensions  of  kings  against  the 
yights  of  peoples  ;  but,  for  this  reason,  I  consider  the  war  to  be 
certain.  What  can  be  expected  from  Lord  Castlereagh  ?  By  the 
way,  his  state  paper  relative  to  Saxony  has  astounded  those  who 
honoured  this  prophet  here  as  he  is  honoured  in  his  own  coun- 
try. What  a  performance  !  !  !  If  I  did  not  happen  to  know  the 
channel  through  which  it  has  been  communicated  to  the  public, 
(I  inclose  the  original  French,)  I  should  scarcely  believe  it  to 
be  authentic.  His  lordship  asserts,  that  he  is  not  answerable 
for  "  the  translation  of  a  translation  :"  his  dispatches,  like  those 
good  things  called  puns,  may  be  untranslateable  ;  but,  that  the 
destinies  of  Europe  should  be  in  such  hands,  shows  the  gods 
in  the  same  pleasant  humour  as  his  lordship—rqiKsnam  ista 
jocandi  sœvitia  ?  What  !  "  to  have  no  moral  nor  political  ob- 
"  jection"  to  enslaving  a  whole  people  ?  to  incorporating  them 
with  a  rival  power,  merely  to  punish  the  policy  of  their  king  ^ 
From  all  his  involution  of  phrase  and  meaning  one  can  only 
make  out,  that  his  lordship  has  been  friglitened  by  Russia  and 
duped  by  Prussia.  The  pretensions  of  the  first  he  owns  alarm- 
ing even  for  the  Russians  :  the  virtues  of  the  latter  make  nothing 
too  good  to  be  given,  '^  provided  she  asks  for  nothing 
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LETTER  XV. 

Paris,  May '^9 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Let  me  intreat  you  to  vote  for  peace.  In  the  course  of  your 
long  political  life,  you  have  had  to  give  your  suffrage  on  many 
most  important  questions,  and  your  name  has  been  found 
constantly  amongst  the  advocates  for  religious  and  political  free- 
dom. The  revolution  war  you  never  ceased  to  oppose  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  that  unjust  and  unfortunate  struggle,  ia 
spite  of  the  denunciations  of  enemies  and  the  frowns  of  friends. 
You  left  father  and  mother  to  cleave  to  the  good  cause  ;  nor, 
although  that  cause  has  appeared  to  you  to  have  fallen  into 
other  hands  than  those  by  which  it  was  upheld  at  the  outset  of 
your  public  life,  is  there  to  be  found  any  relinquishment  of 
those  honourable  principles  which  gave  it  the  first  €Îaim  to  your 
early  regard.  You  will  pardon  the  impertinence  of  praise 
from  one  with  whom  duty  and  affection  must  supply  the  place 
of  that  approbation,  which,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  no  less  decent 
to  withhold  than  to  feel.  My  only  motive  for  recurring  to 
this  topic  is,  that  you  may  infer  the  character  I  cannot  but 
attach  to  the  question  at  present  before  your  House,  when  I 
appeal  to  the  tenor  of  such  a  public  life,  as  a  presumption  that 
you  cannot  intend  to  support  your  friends,  the  ministers,  ia 
their  warlike  address  to  the  Regent.  I  hear,  with  surprise  and 
grief,  that  a  defection  is  expected  from  the  ranks  of  opposition, 
and  that  even  among  the  personal  friends,  the  immediate  disci- 
ples of  Mr.  Fox,  there  are  some  found,  who  declare,  that  to 
the  last  ounce  of  gold,  the  last  drop  of  blood,  England  is  to 
struggle  against  the  restored  tyrant.  Such  patriots  ought  to  be 
forgiven,  as  they  know  not  what  they  do  :  though,  until  I  see 
that  they  act  upon  some  general  principles,  entirely  independent 
of  the  false  premises  assumed  by  the  contrivers  and  supporters 
of  the  war,  I  must  think  there  is  something  of  haste  in  their 
conclusions,  which  not  even  the  events  hoped  for  by  themselves 
will  be  able  to  justify.  Those  who  think  a  war  with  France,  in 
order  to  dethrone  Napoleon,  to  be  an  inevitable  evil,  acknow» 
ledge  the  state  of  distress  to  which  the  country  is  already  redu- 
ced, and  the  improbability  of  any  scheme  of  taxation  being  in- 
vented, which  will  enable  it  t;o  support  the  increasing  burthens 
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of  the  state  beyond  a  limited  time  :  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer fixed  it,  I  think,  in  one  of  his  luminous  speeches,  to 
four  years.  Viewed  as  an  excuse  for  a  renewal  of  the  income- 
tax,  this  contest  may  have  many  recommendations  to  that 
gentleman,  and  the  sovereigns  of  congress  were  not  more  happy 
to  rebrace  their  dissolving  union  by  joining  in  the  old  common 
cause,  than  Mr  Vansittart  may  be  to  merge  all  partial  discon- 
tents in  one  general  calamity.  In  Paris  they  have  been  bold 
enough  to  insinuate,  that  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  income- 
tax  has  no  little  share  in  the  apparent  determination  to  renew 
the  war.  But  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  pecuniary  distresses  of 
our  country  ;  you  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  details 
than  myself  ;  all  I  know  is  the  grand  total  collected  from  the 
confessions  of  ministers  themselves,  who  speak  as  if  they  were 
in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  at  the  same  time  that  they  recommend  the 
indefinite  augmentation  of  our  difficulties.  So  that  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn,  but  that  the  political  existence  itstU  of 
England  must  appear  not  only  menaced  by,  but  incompatible 
with,  the  continuation  of  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France. 
If  we  unkn\,t  all  our  own  sinews,  crack  all  our  joints,  in  the  con- 
vulsive efForf,  we  must  still  keep  hold  of  the  fatal  purpose,  nor 
desist  till  we  die  in  the  agony  of  this  our  last  grasp.  You  must 
think  in  England,  then,  that  Napoleon,  if  suffered  to  remain  in 
peace,  will  render  himself  no  less  formidable  than  he  was  du- 
ring his  former  reign.  To  me  it  seems  that  nothing  can  restore 
him  to  a  shadow  of  his  ancient  authority,  except,  perhaps,  a  de- 
cided and  brilliant  triumph  over  the  allied  arms,  in  a  contest  in 
which  the  people  of  France  conceive  themselves  the  injured  par- 
ty, and  may,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  a  splendid  revenge.  A 
state  of  peace,  you  say,  must  always  be  uncertain  with  such  ^ 
man,  and  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris,  whilst  he  reigns, 
would  require  a  constant  armament,  and  hostile  preparations 
more  intolerable  than  war  itself.  To  me  this  seems  like  the 
giddy  feeling,  which  forces  a  man  to  throw  himself  down  a 
precipice  for  fear  of  falling.  You  think,  then,  that  with  Louis, 
or  any  other  king  on  the  throne,  a  peace  would  be  permanent, 
or  at  legist  of  a  duration  much  greater  than  could  be  hoped  for 
with  Napoleon.  You  must,  therefore,  never  make  peace  ;  be- 
cause some  time  or  other  you  must  renew  the  war — like 
Swift's  footman,  you  say  the  boots  will  be  dirty  again.  I  re- 
peat to  you,  however,  that  if  the  French  remain  at  peace,  the 
power  of  going  to  war  will  not  be  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
The  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government  is  inevitable  ; 
the  elections  for  the  chamber  of  representatives  are  carrying  on 
at  this  moment,  with  everv  chance  of  such  a  return  being  made 
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as  will  secure  a  large  majority  to  the  independent  party,  and 
the  patriots  of  1789  it  is  expected  will  be  predominant.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  is  gone  forth  ;  to  chain  it  down  will  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  an  assemblage  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  per- 
sons, of  any  condition  or  character,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, must  be  the  actual  masters  of  the  French  nation.  I 
will  not  conceal  the  difficulties  attending  the  choice  of  persons 
the  best  qualified  for  representing  the  nation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  generality  of  the  nobility  in  the  provinces  take  every  care  to 
discredit  the  new  chamber,  and  have  succeeded  so  far,  that 
several  who  have  been  chosen  have  refused  to  serve.  Secondly, 
such  is  the  base  love  of  court  distinctions,  which  the  restoration 
of  monarchical  usages  by  the  old  imperial  government  has  left 
amongst  more  than  one  class  of  people,  that  men,  who  would 
think  themselves  honoured  by  a  bit  of  ribbon  at  their  button- 
holes, disdain  to  make  any  efforts  to  represent  their  coimtrymen. 
Thirdly,  in  some  provinces  the  nobles  are  so  suspected  by  the 
people,  that  such  young  men  as  belong  to  that  body,  and  are 
very  well  qualified  and  willing  to  serve,  are  unable  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  their  own  county;  and,  as  a  prejudice  seems  for  the 
most  part  to  prevail  against  strangers,  such  as  have  made  the 
attempt  elsewhere  hav^e  generally  failed.  Several  young  per- 
sons, well  known  in  Pi'iris  for  their  independence  and  their  tal- 
ents, have  presented  themselves  to  the  electoral  colleges,  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  but  without  success.  I  see,  by  the 
Moniteur,  that  the  court  would  wish  to  discourage  the  ambi- 
tion of  such  suspected  patriots  ;  for  the  prudence  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges  who  have  rejected  them  is  held  up  to  public  ap- 
plause and  imitation.  Another  objection  lies  against  the  form 
of  voting,  which  is  by  writing,  without  any  viva  voce  application 
or  rivalry  between  different  candidates.  The  state  of  partial 
insurrection  creates  another  difficulty,  which,  however,  must 
soon  be  corrected  upon  the  success  of  Napoleon  ;  for  in  the  Mar- 
seillois  six  members  have  been  returned  by  thirteen  electors, 
and  in  the  Vendean  departments  no  election  has  taken  place. 
The  court  has  not  failed  to  make  some  efforts  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  the  representatives  ;  thus  the  minister  M.  Regnault  de 
St.  Jean  D'Angely  has  been  twice  returned  ;  and  there  are 
other  instances  of  what  we  should  call  ministerial  nominations 
in  the  maires  and  procureurs  impériaux  of  their  districts.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  all  these  objections,  the  constitutional 
party  will  have  a  decided  majority  ;  and  the  voice  of  such  as 
have  an  attachment  to  the  imperial  person,  or  even  government, 
will  be  lost  in  the  erics  of  liberty  and  the  nation.     In  more  than 
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one  instance  the  old  terrorists  have  been   chosen  ;  and  it  is  a 

fact  worth  mentioning,  that has  been  elected  in  that  very 

district  in  which  he  executed  the  most  horrible  vengeance  re- 
corded of  those  frightful  times,  by  razing  the  town  of ■, 

and  exterminating  the  inhabitants.  This  choice  has  been  car- 
ried, partly  by  the  propensity  in  favour  of  pure  republicanism, 
and  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  candidate,  who,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  has  for  many  years  performed  the  duties  and  at- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  purest  and  most  liberal  benevolence. 
The  honest  portion  of  the  king's  chamber  of  deputies,  whom  we 
may  call  the  constitutionalists,  about  sixty  members,  have  been 
re-elected  ;  and  these,  with  La  Fayette  at  their  head,  are  ex- 
pected to  temper  the  violence  of  the  more  decided  enemies  of 
despotism.  There  is  a  rumour,  that  the  prisoner  of  Olmutz 
will  be  the  president  of  the  assembly,  and  Lucien  Bonaparte 
(to  whose  arrival  in  France  I  find  much  more  importance  at- 
tached in  England  than  in  Paris)  has  also  been  named  ;  but  an 
article  has  appeared  in  the  Independent,  insisting  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  such  a  choice.  Lucien  is  now  an  imperial  prince, 
and  has  obtained  for  his  wife  and  children  the  dignities  which 
Napoleon  before  refused  to  that  refractory  brother.  He  was 
denied  his  request  even  at  the  Emperor's  return,  but  has  suc- 
ceeded at  last — has  accepted  the  grand  cordon — is  lodged  in  the 
palais  royal,  and  forgotten.  I  heard  him  the  other  day  recite  an 
ode  at  the  institute,  in  defence  of  Homer,  amidst  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  members  and  the  titters  of  the  galleries.  He  has 
been  elected  to  the  chamber  under  the  simple  name  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  which  may  show  the  spirit  of  the  times;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  he  must  have  a  seat  amongst  the  peers, 
and  such  an  election  must  have  taken  place  in  expectation  that 
the  said  chamber  would  have  no  existence;  and  indeed,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  imperial  will,  many  persons  now  assert  the  peers 
will  be  dropt,  the  Moniteur  being  entirely  silent  upon  that  head. 
The  chamber,  as  it  stands,  is  chiefly  composed  of  freeholders, 
manufacturers,  advocates,  and  officers,  and  will  be  as  fair  a 
representation  of  the  people,  as,  under  the  existing  circumstan- 
ces, it  would  be  possible  to  assemble  :  it  will,  I  repeat,  be  the 
mistress  of  France  ;  and  will  not  be  the  dupe,  much  less  the 
instrument  of  imperial  despotism.  If  England  continues  at 
peace  with  France,  the  house  of  representatives,  so  far  from  en- 
couraging Napoleon  in  any  of  his  ambitious  projects  against  her, 
will  regard  her  as  the  friend,  as  the  patron,  of  the  rising  liberties 
of  their  country.  To  her  are  directed  the  eyes  of  all  liberal  and 
enlightened  Frenchmen.    With  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger» 
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they  ask  why  she  should  refuse  the  incense  of  so  many  millions 
of  disciples,  willing  to  venerate  her  as  the  model  of  all  their  in- 
stitutions, as  the  origin  of  all  their  happiness  ?  why  she  should 
confine  the  light  of  freedom  to  her  favoured  regions,  and  con- 
demn those  who  would  infuse  a  portion  of  the  sacred  flame  into 
the  automata  of  slavery  to  the  punishment  of  theft  and  sacrilege  ? 
I  beg  you  not  to  believe  the  stories  reported   in  England  of 
the  jealousies  entertained  against  our  countrymen,  and  the  111 
usage  heaped  upon  such  as  still  remain  in  this  place.     The  vast 
machine  now  put  in  inotion  solely  by  our  government  to  crush 
and  swallow  up  the  hopes  of  France,  and  to  blot  out  her  name 
from  amongst  the  nations,  might  indeed  justify  such  jealousies, 
and  almost  excuse  such  insults  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one 
article,  concluding  with  the  famous  prediction  of  Montesquieu, 
that  England  will  perish  as  Rome  and  Carthage  have  perished, 
not  even  the  journals  have  indulged  in  any  tone  but  that  of  sim- 
ple remonstrance  ;  and  the  language  of  society,  especially  that 
immediately  connected  with  the  court,  is  such,  although  entirely 
political,  as  the  saloons  of  St.  James's  Square  might  hear  without 
resentment.     Whilst,  if  your  societies  are  like  your  journals, 
falsehood,  and  fanaticism,  and  rudeness,  and  ignorance,  and  rage, 
have  obtained  a  credit  and  currency    worthy   of  the  Augusta 
Trinobantum,  rather  than  of  the  British  capital  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.    An  alliance  between  France  and  England  at  this  present 
moment  would,  in  all  probabihty,  be  cemented  by  every  pi'inci- 
ple  of  union  which  can  give  durability  to  a  friendship   between 
two  nations.     The  efforts   we  have  already  made,  and  the  pre- 
parations now  on  foot,  as  they  would  show  that  no   motive   of 
fear  had  withheld  our  hand,  so  would  they  create  in  our  neigh- 
bours a  sentiment  of  gratitude  ;  and  the  conviction,  that  we  had 
given  up  our  suspicions,  acknowledged,  at  first  view,  to  be  jus- 
tifiable, and  yielded  up  the  right  which  we  might  pretend  to  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Napoleon,  from  love  of  justice  and  ot  free- 
dom, and  of  the  happiness  of  a  whole  nation,  v/ould  be   certain 
to  command  their  respect  and  esteem.     The  imitation  of  our 
institutions  would  assimilate  the  manners  and  the  tastes   of  the 
two  nations,  and  their  ancient  rivalry  be  lost  in  the   affection  of 
the  master  and  the  duty  of  the  disciple  :  nor  would  the  advantage 
fail  to  be  mutual  ;  for,  whilst  they  attempted  to  copy  us,   we 
might  resolve  to  reform  ourselves  ;  and,  taught  by  their  example, 
be  at  last  persuaded,  that  the  only  chance  for  a  virtuous  and  per- 
manent administration  of  a  commonwealth,  is  to  divide  the  con- 
trolling power  amongst  the  greatest   possible  portion  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  its  preservation  and  well- being. 
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Then  would  the  emulation  between  us  be  confined  to  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  the  increasuig  freedom  and  power  of  the  respec- 
tive peoples  disarming  the  ambition,  would  prevent  the  quarrels 
of  their  governments.  The  principles  of  independence  would 
not  be  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  these  nations  ;  they  would 
spread  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Vistula,  and  in  their  rapid  and  bloodless  progress  reform  the 
Christian  world. 

.The  union  of  two  such  commonwealths  would  be  so  com- 
manding, and  the  reassertion  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  so 
irresistible  and  secure,  that  monarchs  themselves  would  silently 
submit,  and  consent,  widiout  a  struggle,  to  surrender  the  happi- 
ness and  freedom  of  their  subjects  into  their  own  hands. 

Could  you  be  assuixd  that  such  would  or  even  ought  to  be  the 
happy  effect  of  aiding  the  experiment  now  making  in  France, 
you  would  not  vote  for  war,  for  you  are  not  one  of  the  Iriends  to 
*'  the  ancient  social  system,"  nor  are  you  one  of  those  who  think 
with  Lord  Somers,  that  the  first  of  the  two  nations  which  loses 
its  antipathy  to  the  other  will  become  a  province  of  its  ancient 
rival.  You  have  no  animosity  to  France.  You  think,  as  the 
allies  pretended  to  think,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
Europe  that  she  should  be  a  great  and  independent  state.  Let 
me  ask  you,  then,  what  you  propose  by  the  war  ?  Would  you 
wish  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government 
in  France  ? — Certainly  not.  But  it  is  known  to  all  in  France 
that  such  an  event  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  peace.  You  may 
say  that  you  prefer  the  establishment  of  such  a  government  luuler 
other  auspices.  So  would  I,  so  would  France  herself;  but 
would  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  of  a  form,  to  gratify  a  per- 
sonal pique  of  a  minister  or  a  king,  defer  to  a  future  and  uncer- 
tain period  the  acquirement  of  that  happiness  which  now  appears 
within  the  grasp  of  this  unfortunate  people,  and  employ  the  in- 
terval in  the  massacre  and  misery  of  millions  ? 

You  do  not  seriously  think  that  the  best  way  to  give  rational 
freedom  to  France  is  to  crush,  by  entire  conquest,  every  existing 
principle  of  animation,  and,  having  reduced  the  mass  to  inac- 
tivity, mould  it  into  such  a  shape,  and  infuse  into  it  such  a  new- 
life,  as  may  render  its  resurrection  inoffensive  to  the  conquerors. 

Suppose  Napoleon  already  defeated  and  dethroned,  and  the 
combined  armies  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  do  you  think  the  allies 
will  allow  the  French  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  ?  Will  not  they 
pretend  that  the  chamber  of  representatives  is  the  tool  of  the 
usurper,  and  that  its  voice  cannot  be  heard  in  the  election  of  a 
monarch  .''     Will  not  that  chamber  be  dispersed,  perhaps  at  the 
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point  of  the  bayonet  ?  If  you  do  consider  that  such  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  imperialists,  you 
cannot,  you  must  not  vote  for  that  war,  of  which  the  most  for- 
tunate consequence  proposed  by  those  who  consider  it  necessary 
would  be  productive  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  England^  and  of 
incalculable  calamities  to  France. 

You  are  too  fair  to  look  with  distrust  upon  the  preparations 
making  in  this  country,  which  have  been  occasioned  solely  by 
the  threatened  hostilities  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to 
which  the  nation  on  no  other  pretence  would  consent  ;  although 
I  see  that  some  amongst  you  have  the  excessive  boldness  to  im- 
pute these  efforts  for  actual  existence  to  the  ambition  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  empire.  It  is  because  you  think  the  late  revolution 
in  France  a  mere  military  movement,  that  you  think  it  should  be 
opposed.  In  whatever  manner  the  throne  was  recovered  by  Na- 
poleon, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  now  in  possession  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  You  say,  the  dregs  of  the  people— yon  may  give 
v/hatname  you  please  to  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  but 
you  will  not  alter  the  fact  ;  and  as  for  the  classification  of  natures 
now  in  fashion,  I  may  be  not  contradicted  in  saying  that  these 
dregs  are,  it  is  possible,  the  best  part  of  the  nation.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  that  Burnet  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  people  who 
kept  dov/n  the  Jacobites,  in  the  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  to 
English  liberty,  the  rabble,  who,  whilst  there  were  only  7000 
troops  in  the  Island,  when  Lord  Torrington's  fleet  had  been 
beaten  at  Beachy  Head,  and  all  our  coasts  were  insulted  by  the 
French,  enabled,  by  their  zeal  and  affection  for  the  government, 
ay,  by  mobbing  the  Jacobite  country  gentlemen.  Queen  Mary 
and  her  ministers  to  stand  their  ground  against  the  traitors  in 
England,  whilst  "^Villiam  was  opposing  the  armies  of  the  tyi'ant 
in  Ireland.  The  French  armies,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  de- 
votedly as  they  will  fight,  may  be  beaten  or  overwhelmed — • 
Paris  may  be  occupied  by  the  conquerors — and  Louis,  as 
before,  may  enter  with  their  baggage  waggons.  The  im- 
perial family — their  adherents  and  soldiers — the  representa- 
tives of  the  people — may  be  driven  from  their  posts  ;  they  may 
finish  their  career  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  squai-es  :  bat,  hav- 
ing fashioned  all  these  events  to  your  will,  what  will  you  do 
with  conquered  France  ?  You  think  she  will  f^dl  quietly  under- 
the  parternal  sway  of  Louis  XVÎII.,  and  accept  liberty  from  him 
and  his  charter.  Such  an  acquiescence  is  impossible,  because  in- 
compatible with  every  passion  of  the  human  breast,  both  those 
v^hich  are  vicious  and  those  which  wear  the  semblance  of  virtue  ; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  the  victorv  of  the  alUes  would  diminish 
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the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  although  it  might  give  a  loose  t<5* 
the  iury  of  such  of  them  as  remain  attached  to  the  cause.  Even 
%vere  that  sovereign  and  his  family  disposed  to  re-occupy  the 
throne  with  no  principle  of  vcngance,  and  without  resorting 
to  any  reaction,  and  fully  bent  upon  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional governnient  (which  I  cannot  allow),  would  the  seventy 
departments  of  France,  M'ho  now  look  upon  the  Bourbons  as 
the  principal  source  of  all  the  sufferings  with  which  they  are 
threatened,  understand  or  accept  the  benefits  even  of  freedom 
from  such  hands  ?  If  left  to  defend  themselves,  the  king,  every 
member  of  the  royal  family,  every  noble,  eveiy  priest,  every 
royalist,  would  be  butchered  within  a  fortnight  after  the  second 
restoration.  Foreign  armies  might,  indeed,  protect  the  sove- 
reign and  his  adherents  from  the  hate  and  the  vengeance,  though, 
perhaps,  not  from  the  despair  of  his  people  ;  and,  in  order  to 
fulfil  mock»  promises,  mock  forms  might  be  invented,  and  mock 
parliaments  convoked,  which  would  cajole  the  patriot  millions  as 
long  as  fear  should  force  them  to  shut  their  eyes.  Undeceived 
as  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  Louis  on  the  throne,  and  weari- 
ed out  with  the  care  and  the  expense  of  th^  armies  necessary  to 
secure  the  crown  and  person  of  the  king,  the  allied  sovereigns 
might  at  last  resolve  upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom — 
the  safest,  thev  might  say,  the  only  reasonable  guarantee  for  the 
peace  of  that  country  or  of  Europe. 

Either  the  dismemberment  or  the  subjection  of  France  to  a 
perpetually  standing  army  of  foreigners  must  be  the  effect  of  the 
forcible  deposition  of  Napoleon,  unless  the  Bourbons  should 
fatally  persuade  themselves  and  their  allies  that  they  can  stand 
alone,  which  would  be  the  signal  of  a  second  revolution  not  less 
sanguinary  than  the  first.  Can  you  wish  for  the  accomplishment 
of  either  of  these  consequences  ?  Under  the  two  first  suppo' 
sitions  the  cause  of  liberty  would  be  retarded  for  an  age;  (it  can 
only  be  retarded  ;)  and  the  latter  event  humanity  and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  times  forbid  us  to  consider  desirable 
upon  any  expectation  of  the  advantages  which  it  might  finally 
produce. 

I  should  wish  to  ask  you,  what  would  be  the  probable  effects 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  people  (for  so  it  must  be  called) 
and  the  annihilation  of  their  present  hopes  of  independence,  in 
England,  and  whether  you  do  not  suppose  it  possible  that  such 
a  signal  triumph  of  the  cause  of  kings,  on  the  continent,  might 
be  dangeious  to  our  own  liberties  i  Might  not  the  admirers  ot 
the  ancient  social  system  of  Europe,  justified  by  the  general  de- 
feat of  the  contrary  principles,  endeavour  to  adapt  that  system 
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to  the  British  nation,  and  to  abolish  the  tedious,  embarrassing, 
discredited  forms  of  our  government,   in  favour  of  the   more 
simple,  vigorous,  and  now  victorious  institutions  of  pure  mon- 
archy ?     You  do  not  think  that  portion  of  the  ministry  with 
which  you  are  more  intimately  connected  and  acquainted  to  be 
capable  of  such  a  project  ;  and  perhaps  you  may  acquit  Lord 
Castlereagh  himself  of  so  vile  a  design.     It  is,  however,  too 
clear  that  for  some  years  the  power  of  the  crown,  or  the  vizierat 
(it  is  the  same),  has  been  increasing  in  a  reduplicating  ratio, 
and  that  amongst  the  other  sacrifices  to  which  our  long  struggles 
have  obliged  us  to  consent,  that  of  a  due  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  court  influence  has  been  not  the  least  important.     Each  suc- 
ceeding ministi-y  has  made  a  demand,  not  only  for  our  men  and 
our  money,  but  our  confidence  ;  and  unfortunately  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times  have  appeared  to  justify  the   representative 
portion  of  the  nation  in  acceding  liberally  to  these  grants,  and  in 
confirming  them.     The  phrase  of  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  executive  has  been  so  frequently  used,  that  it  is  now  resort- 
ed to  as  an  excuse  for  measures  already  taken,  instead  of  for 
measures  proposed,  and  may  soon,  perhaps,  become  obsolete  as 
the  power  of  the  crown  shall  be  plenary,  and  no  strength  be  left 
in  any  other  hands.     Such  infinite  use  has  been  made  of  pity 
and  terror,  in  purging  the  passions  of  patriotism  during  all  dis- 
cussions relative  to  republican  and  imperial  France,  that  I  feel 
convinced  Lord  Castlereagh  or  his  brother  ministers  might  carry 
any  measure,  however  arbitrary,  by  contriving  to  connect  it  with 
their  opposition  to  the  Jacobins  and  Napoleon,  and  the  little  im- 
partial reflection   and  unshaken  attachment   to    the   principles 
which  placed  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  now  left  in 
the  house  of  commons,  might  be  lost  in  the  delirium  of  a  final 
triumph  over  these  terrific  monsters.     The  vast  increase  and  in- 
fluence of  our  military  establishment,  and  the  creation  of  a  kind 
of  court  nobility  out  of  that  gallant  body,  which  has  disjointed 
independent  society,  and  attracted  a  part  of  it  round  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  distinguished  by  the  badges  of  favoritism,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  national  innovations  which  have  arisen  per- 
haps from  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  more  than  from  any 
settled  purpose,  but  which  it  becomes  every  honest  man  to  dis- 
courage, by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  in  a  constant  demand 
for  peace,  in  preference  to  any  war  of  experiment.     Such  is  the 
view  that  those  Englishmen,  who  are  on  this  spot,  must  take  of 
the  thieatened  contest,  that  if  the  armies  of  Wellington  qnd 
Napoleon  meet  in  the  field,  I  should  tremble  at  an  English  vic- 
tory.    I  could  ^•eceive  no  congratulation,  on  a  triumph  m  a  bad 
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cause,  and  one  which  might  eventually  endanger  the  individu^ 
independence  of  my  countrymen.  Do  we  want  any  accession 
to  the  glory  of  our  arms  ?  are  there  any  disgraces  to  repair  ?  any 
uncertainties  to  decide  ?  Amongst  the  topics  employed  by  our 
bolder  orators,  I  have  not  heard  that  this  has  found  a  place.  Let 
me,  then,  again  implore  you  to  vote  for  peace  j  or,  at  least,  not 
to  vote  for  the  war. 

Let  me,  in  concluding,  intreat  you  also,  whilst  you  examine 
the  preceding  dissuasives,  to  forget  the  quarter  whenc^i  they  have 
been  directed  to  your  notice  :  lest  you  should  discover  an  inver- 
sion of  the  order  of  nature,  in  your  taking  that  which  it  is  your 
privilege  to  give,  and  in  my  presuming  to  offer  when  I  should 
be  auxioLis  only  to  receive  advice. 

Believe  me  your  most  dutiful 

and  affectionate  — — ■ 


LETTER  XVL 

Paris,  May  29. 


Mr.  P • — is  just  arrived  from  London  with  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  26th.  There  are  ninety-two  honest  men  in  the 
house  of  commons,  who  will  redeem  the  English  character  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  war,  now,  as  it  appears, 
inevitable,  leave  some  retreat  upon  which  the  friends  of  freedom 
will  fall  back,  and  find  consolation  and  repose. 

The  minority  in  the  peers  is  respectable  for  that  house  ;  but 
its  respectability  has  not  surprised  me;  for  had  not  God,  for 
some  strong  purpose,  steeled  the  hearts  of  that  assembly,  the 
speech  of  Lord  Grey  had  met  with  the  full  success  which  the 
eloquence,  and  the  cause,  and  the  character,  of  that  noble-mind- 
ed person  gave  him  a  right  to  expect.  The  commanding 
voice,  the  graceful  action,  the  upright  air,  of  the  powerful  ora- 
tor, to  us  are  lost  ;  but  his  truths  divine  have  happily  reached 
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tts  and  the  French  confess,  that  liberty  has  in  England  still  an 
advocate,  whom  neither  fear  nor  corruption  have  been  able  to 
silence  or  to  control.  A  gentleman,  just  returned  to  Paris, 
heard  this  splendid  display  of  honest  oratory,  and  owns  himself 
to  have  been  so  affected,  that  he  gives  uf)  the  cause  for  lost, 
being  persuaded,  that  if  that  effort  failed  to  carry  conviction  to 
every  ^reast,  no  power  of  words  can  hope  a  more  happy  effect. 
I  fear  he  is  right — "  if  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets." 
Lord  Grenville,  when  scholars  and  statesmen  do  not  abound,  is 
indeed  a  loss,  and  a  loss  that  might  have  been  foreseen.  The 
author  of  the  letter  to  the  Directory  could  hardly  be  reconciled 
to  his  republican  correspondents  ;  but  the  schism,  if  it  lasts,  may 
not  be  unproductive  of  good  ;  it  may  remove  all  obstacles  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  former  chiefs,  and,  correcting  the 
coyness  and  suspicion  of  either  party,  restore  to  the  long  dis- 
jointed opposition  its  original  union  and  legitimate  force.     I  see 

that  Lord  — — —  and  Mr. are    gone — vile  damnum. 

But  Mr.  Grattan  !  !  !  If  the  English  whigs  had  no  other  charge 
to  make  against  the  returned  emperor,  than  that  he  has  brought 
one  of  their  first  characters  to  an  unfortunate  end,  and  has  clos- 
ed a  life  of  enlightened  and  protracted  patriotism  by  a  lament- 
able scene  of  unaccountable  perverseness,  surely  they  would  have 
so  much  cause  to  complain  of  Napoleon,  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  suspected  of  attachment  to  his  person  or  his  cause. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  report  of  his  speech — 
'"'"method  in  his  madness^  and  madness  in  his  method  I  !  l^"*  But 
however  he  might  have  been  carried  away  by  the  feelings  of  the 
moment,  the  enthusiasm  of  nonsense  could  not  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  orator  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  trea- 
sury bench  must  soon  have  made  him,  like  Phocion,  suspect  he 
had  said  some  silly  thing.  Whence  he  got  his  eloquence  we 
need  not  ask— there  is  something  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  taste 
of  either  of  the  thousand  rills  that  flow  from  the  harmonious 
springs  of  the  Irish  Helicon — but  his  facts,  where  could  he  have 
procured  them  ?  who  has  amused  himself  at  the  pitiful  sport  of 
playing  upon  a  patriot  venerable  by  his  talents  and  his  age  ?  If 
I  mistake  not,  he  and  his  family  have  been  lately  in  this  country  ; 
but  if  he  had  swallowed,  at  second  hand,  the  crude  accounts  of 
a  Bourbonist  sub-prefect  of  the  south  of  France,  he  could  not 
have  "  full  fairly  given  to  the  house"  a  mass  so  indigested  and 
indigestible. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  in  this  extraordinary  specimen, 
the  most  romantic  is  the  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Napoleon 
from  Cannes  to  Paris,  of  which  (could  I  change  countries  with 
this  distinguished  man)  I  should  say,  that  if  it  had  been  such  a 
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progress,  it  would  have  been  no  progress  at  all.  The  apostrophe, 
see  him  at  Grenoble  !  appeared  to  me  particularly  grand  and 
daring;  tor  had  any  English  member  of  parliament  seen  him 
there,  and  had  he,  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  resolved  upon  an 
axonomic  account  of  Napoleon's  reception  at  that  place,  no  dis- 
tortion nor  fiction  of  facts  could  have  formed  a  more  complete 
contrast  between  realities  and  representations,  than  the  rhetori- 
cal memoir  of  that  event.  In  this  instance  facts  are  dealt  with, 
as  some  dialecticians  choose  to  treat  arguments,  according  to  the 
old  phrase  of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  ;  for  the  strongest  and 
most  prominent  feature  of  Napoleon's  entry  into  his  former  do- 
minions is  laid  hold  of,  and  being  first  rendered  inoffensive,  lit- 
tle is  to  be  feared  from  other  less  dangerous  opponents.  The 
battery  is  not  only  carried  by  storm,  but  all  the  guns  are  now 
made  to  point  the  other  way.  You  have  already  seen  what  real- 
ly did  happen  at  Grenoble  ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  tri- 
umphant welcoiTtïe  which  the  Emperor  there  received  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  has  made  a  subject 
for  one  of  the  four  common  prints  representing  the  most  singular 
and  notorious  events  attending  his  return  to  the  throne. 

I  feel  inclined  to  transmit  one  of  these  prints  as  a  comment 
upon,  and  reply  to,  this  harangue.  I  presume  that  you  yourself 
want  no  other  notice  than  what  has  been  already  taken  of  it  ;  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  it,  there  is  not  one  single  representation,  which,  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  truth,  can  excite  much  less  astonishment 
than  the  adventure  at  Grenoble,  such  as  it  appeared  when  adapt- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  serene  audience  of  St.  Stephen's. 

I  see  Mr.  Grattan  quotes  Mr.  Burke,  fixing  upon  that  por- 
tion of  his  writings,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  unhappy 
justification  he  could  have  found  for  the  encomium  he  bestows 
upon  the  political  fore  sight  of  that  great  man.  If  there  be  in 
woi'ks  of  authority  any  eccentricities,  any  paradoxes,  any  doc- 
trines of  a  doubtful  character  and  tendency,  any  of  that  Beliac 
eloquence  which  makeis  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and 
which  passion,  or  perverseness,  or  playfulness,  may  have  pro- 
duced, such  portion  of  the  author  is  sure  to  be  found  more  fre- 
quently in  modern  quotations  than  the  honest  acknowledged 
truths  with  which  the  better  part  of  his  writings  may  abound. 
Folly  and  vice  want  an  excuse  much  oftener  than  wisdom  and 
virtue  stand  in  need  of  precedent.  So  it  has  happened  with  Mr. 
Burke  :  the. ravings  of  the  alarmist  are  become  almost  common- 
places in  the  mouths  of  our  present  statesmen,  to  whom  the 
nobler  lessons  of  the  oppositionist  are  scarcely  known.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  to  be  found  in  his  oratorical  armoury  weapons  to 
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equip  a  Quixote,  as  well  as  a  patriot:  but  it  might  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Grattan  should  rather  have  selected  one  of  the  solid 
swords  of  freedom,  than  the  britde  lances  of  knight  errantr\% 

Weaving  it  in  his  own  myrdes,  he  might  have  flourished  the 
sacred  steel  with  peculiar  grace.  Instead  of  citing  authorities 
to  justify  national  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  glory  and  of  blood, 
he  might,  from  the  brighter  pages  of  the  same  author,  have  il- 
lustrated apprehensions  more  becoming  his  character,  ot  the 
probable  consequences  of  engaging  in  an  unhallowed  struggle 
against  the  independence  of  peoples — and  when  pleading  the 
cause  of  other  nations,  might  have  warned  us  of  the  danger  of 
our  own,  in  the  noble  remonstrance  directed  against  the  delusive- 
love  of  glory,  a  favourite  passion  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  *'  What,  gracious  sovereign  1  is  the  empire  of  Ameri- 
ca to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the  world,  if  we  lose  our  own  liber- 
ties ?  We  deprecate  this  last  of  evils.  We  deprecate  the  effect 
of  the  doctrines,  which  mast  support  and  countenance  the  gov- 
ernment over  conquered  Englishmen. 

"  As  it  will  be  impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerful  and 
equitable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  these  unhappy 
people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  principle  of  our  own  liber- 
ty, attempts  will  be  made,  attempts  have  been  made,  to  ridicule 
and  argue  away  this  principle  ;  and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  your  people  other  maxims  of  government  and  other  grounds 
of  obedience,  than  those  which  have  prevailed  at,  and  since,  the 
glorious  revolution.  By  degrees,  these  doctrines,  by  being  con- 
venient, may  grow  prevalent.  The  consequence  is  not  certain  ; 
but  a  general  change  of  principle  rarely  happens  among  a  people 
without  leading  to  a  change  of  government." 

This  language  of  truth  and  patriotism,  which  I  glow  to  read 
and  tremble  to  write,  was  addressed  to  the  king,  to  dissuade  him 

from     "  AN     ATTEMPT     TO    DISPOSE     OF     THE    PROPERTY     OF     A 

WHOLE  PEOPLE,  WITHOUT  THEIR  CONSENT.  A  grievance  as 
simple  in  its  nature,  and  as  level  to  the  most  ordinary  under- 
standing, as  it  is  powerful  in  affecting  the  most  languid  pas- 
sions." 

This  powerful  strain,  called  forth  to  control  a  former  spirit  of 
aggression,  would  have  lost  none  of  its  force,  if  applied  by  such 
an  orator  as  Mr.  Grattan,  to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
as  the  counterpoise  to  the  names  of  Wellington  and  victory, 
which  threw  such  a  preponderance  against  the  scale  of  common 
sense  :  and  I  would  tell  that  gentleman,  that  it  is  not  the  fore- 
boding of  a  discontented  mind  that  induces  me  to  fear  that  these 
words  will  ring  in  our  ears  till  we  can  distinguish  no  other  sound, 
and  shall  be  no  less  deaf  to  the  voice  which  warns  us  against  the 
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attacks  of  internal  tyranny,  than  we  are  now  to  that  which  dis- 
suades us  from  purchasing  military  glory  at  the  hazard  of  de- 
stroying the  liberty  of  a  great  and  injured  nation,  and  of  estab- 
lishing other  rights  than  the  will  of  the  people,  as  the  lawful 
basis  of  sovereign  power.  I  should  have  no  hope  from  an 
adroit  and  able  sovereign,  who  might  know  how  to  employ  the 
propensities  of  his  subjects,  and  to  work  upon  that  commencing 
*' change  of  principle  which  may  lead  to  a  change  of  govern- 
ment," and  who  would  sacrifice  all  minor  motives  to  one  settled 
object  of  domestic  usurpation.  But  as  it  is,  little  jealousies  and 
frivolous  favouritisms  may  protect  us,  and  keep  the  duke  field- 
marshal  without  the  pale  and  the  projects  of  the  court.  His  bro- 
ther, by  his  vote  for  peace,  has  merited  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  and  has,  considering  common  prejudices,  stood 
forward  as  boldly,  and  performed  as  notable  an  action  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  national  injustice,  as  the  victorious  opposer  of  French 
tyranny  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  him- 
self, with  all  his  extensive  views  of  general  policy,  cannot,  with- 
out a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  things  in  France, 
be  aware  how  very  justly  and  wisely  he  has  decided,  in  refusing 
to  lend  his  name  to  the  fruitless  project  of  making  a  war  upon 
principles,  which,  like  Virgil's  oak,  have  shot  roots  as  deep  be- 
low, as  they  have  spread  branches  high  above,  the  surface  ;  and 
which,  though  some  may  think  they  tend,  like  those  roots,  to 
Tartarus  itself,  will  never  be  plucked  up  by  force,  but,  though 
they  may  be  levelled  with  the  soil,  will  in  their  due  time  re- 
appear, and  overshadow  the  earth. 

I  find  there  are  many  of  our  public  men  who  avow,  in  spite 
of  our  exception  to  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of 
March,  that  they  would  make  war  upon  the  jacobins,  as  they  call 
them,  rather  than  the  Emperor  of  France.  I  have  before  told 
you,  that  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  and  that  the  real  dread  of  our 
court  and  ministry  is  the  establishment,  not  of  Napoleon,  but  of 
a  monarchical  republic,  in  which  the  real  national  representa- 
tives should  be  the  controlling  power,  and  every  institution  be 
declaratory  of,  and  contributive  to,  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  whole  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our  cabinet  seems  to 
have  had  for  its  great  object  the  perpetual  insignificance  of  po- 
pular interests  and  wishes,  when  set  in  opposition  to  the  -wishes 
of  the  principal  poivers  of  Europe^  or  at  least  to  that  concurrence 
of  their  wishes,  by  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  took  possession 
of  Genoa. 

It  must  be  confessed  we  have  been  exceedingly  complaisant 
to  the  Powers^  as  well  as  to  the  personages  who  come  next  in 
the  scftle  of  Satanic  greatness — those  Virtues  the  King  of  Wir- 
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temberg  and  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  have  wished  away  the 
liberties  of  nations,  as  heartily  as  the  best  of  them  ;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  we  should  be  enraged  at 
the  audacious  attempt  made  to  break  the  enchantment,  and  pre- 
vent us  from  putting  on  our  Fortunatus  caps,  when  we  next 
want 

"  To  buy  estates,  or  fetch  and  carry  kings." 

If  Louis  XVIII.  is  to  cease  to  reign,  merely  because  he  is 
not  beloved  by  his  people,  all  our  state  deeds  will  be  worth  no- 
thing as  conveyances,  and  the  names  of  Clancarty,  Stewart,  and 
Cathcart,  be  just  as  valuable  as  the  red  wax  and  green  ferret  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bond.  A  great  effort  must  therefore  be  made 
to  establish  the  validity  of  the  present  transfers,  and  the  right 
and  title  of  the  powers  to  similar  bargains  for  the  soil  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  fe  therless  two-legge^  animals  on  its  surface. 
It  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  this  re-establishment  of  ancient 
principles,  that  a  single  revolutionary  king  should  retain  his 
throne  ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  being  imposed  upon  his 
people,  and  being  besides  the  brother  of  a  tyrant,  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  to  have  weighed  with  the  congress  to  be 
somewhat  more  favourable  to  Murat  than  circumstances  have 
proved  them  to  have  been.  Of  all  the  countries  which  had  to 
deplore  the  consummation  of  the  wishes  of  the  world  by  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  Italy  was  the  first  which  recovered  from  the 
temporary  delusion  of  self-congratulation,  into  which  she  had 
by  that  event  been  at  first  surprised.  She  had  felt  but  little  the 
weight  of  the  iron  crown,  and  recognised  in  her  subjection  to 
France  rather  a  union  of  interests  and  a  claim  to  protection  than 
any  of  the  conditions  of  servitude.  She  was  in  possession  of  a 
court,  an  army,  a  civil  administration  of  her  own,  and  might  be 
said  to  enjoy  the  paternal  sway  of  a  national  sovereign,  in  the 
authority  of  the  Viceroy  Eugene.  Her  kingdom  began  to  ac- 
quire that  vigour,  that  respectability,  that  public  spirit,  and 
many  of  those  characteristics  of  absolute  independence,  which, 
it  is  probable,  would  have  at  last  procured  that  finishing  excel- 
lence itself. 

The  dethronement  of  Napoleon  was  thought  to  be  the  signal 
of  emancipation,  and  the  cry  of  liberty  was  raised  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  she  soon  found  "  the  luckless  dower  of  her  charms" 
in  the  hands,  not  of  liberators,  but  of  spoilers,  who  treated  her 
with  the  vengeance  and  implacability  of  a  restored  and  foreign 
master.     Her  arms  and  her  arts  were  to  be  crushed  beneath  the 
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yoke  of  the  despotic  patrons  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and 
all  her  long-cherished  hopes  of  union  and  independence  blasted 
for  ever.    Seeing  that  she  was  thrown  into  the  common  stock  of 
the  congress,  and  that  her  redemption  seemed  hopeless,  she  re- 
gretted the  golden  chains  of  the  Emperor  and  King,  and  cast 
many  a  look  of  dejection  and  despair  toward  the  rocks  of  Elba  ; 
and,  at  a  signal  from  the  conqueror  of  Austria,  would  have  fled 
to  arms.     Napoleon  must  be  supposed  aware  of  this  disposition 
in  his  favour  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  combined  a  revolt 
in  Italy  with  his  attempt  upon  France.     The  advance  of  Murat 
and  his  army,  although  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
congress  might  justify  any  conduct  in  him,  so  far  from  being 
preconcerted   with  Napoleon,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  thé  court  of  Paris  ;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  hear 
it  deprecated  in  this  place,  even  when  it  was  supposed  the  King 
of  Naples  had  defeated  his  enemies.     Not  only  was  that  move- 
ment ridiculed  as  precipitate  and  ill  contrived,  but  asserted  posi- 
tively to  be  the  consequence  of  a  fatal  jealousy,  which  induced 
the   king   to    anticipate   that  liberation  of  Italy,  which   would 
otherwise  be  reserved  for  his  imperial  brother-in-law.     When 
the  unfortunate  step  was  taken,  courier  after  courier  was  dis- 
patched from  Paris,  to  advise  a  retreat,  and  an  immediate  adop- 
tion of  measures  wholly  defensive,  as  a  proper  counterpart  of  the 
negotiations  which  were  offered  by  Napoleon  to  the  allies,  and 
of  which  eighty  thousand  troops,  under  the  command  of  his  re- 
lation, would  have  afforded  a  powerful  persuasive.    The  advices 
either  did  not  reach  the  Neapolitan  army,  or  reached  it  too  late, 
or  were  not  attended  to  ;  and  the  Italians,   who  saw  no  sign  of 
concert  between  the  king  and  him  in  whom  all  their  hopes  must 
finally  centre,  in  spite  of  the  proclamations  addressed  to  them, 
and  in  spite  of  their  own  propensities,  remained,  except  in  Bo- 
logna, tranquil  spectators  of  the   contest  between  the   Neapoli- 
tans and  the  Austrians.     The  signal  and  incomprehensible  de- 
feat of  the  former  was  no  encouragement  to  insurrection  ;  and  I 
believe  that  few  swords  were  drawn  for  Murat  by  the  friends  of 
Italian  independence.     He  has  fallen,  as  you  have  learnt  ;  and, 
as  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,   has   fallen  unregretted  in 
France,  where  he  is  so  far  from  being  considered  as  an  ally  of 
the  Emperor,  that  the  friends  of  the  court  accuse  him  as  the 
earliest  deserter,  and  a  continued  traitor  to  his  brother's  cause. 
Some  reports  say  he  is  now  at  St.  Cloud,  others  at  the  gulf  of 
Juan  ;  but  the  imperial  generals   aver  that  he  has   been  tried 
enough  :  and  I  heard  one  of  them,  the  other  day,  express  a  hope 
that  he  might  not  be  put  again  to  command  the  French  cavalry. 
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He  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  pitied  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  look 
on  him  with  an  evil  eye,  as  having  furnished  arguments  and  ex- 
ultation to  the  enemies  of  freedom.  The  integrity  of  his  power 
at  this  moment,  together  with  the  known  inclinations  of  the  Ita- 
lians, would  have  thrown  a  considerable  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  peoples  against  that  of  the  kings  of  Europe  ;  but  the  fall  of 
the  last  reigning  sovereign  of  the  new  dynasty  is  so  decided  a 
triumph  of  the  policy  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  wishes  of  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe,  that  the  French  begin  their  battle 
in  the  very  face  of  victory.  Great  use  will  be  made  t)y  the  pa- 
trons of  the  ancient  social  system,  in  England,  of  this  event  : 
the  instability  of  new  kings,  and  the  superiority  of  legitimate 
dynasties,  will  not  fail  to  be  frequently  in  their  mouths  :  but 
what  I  most  regret  is,  that  the  representations  which  the  emis-  - 
saries  of  Murat  have  spread  both  here  and  in  our  own  country, 
relative  to  the  state  of  thinking  amongst  the  Italians,  their  love  of 
freedom,  and  their  impatience  of  their  present  subjection,  will 
now  be  denied  as  false,  and  as  contrived  merely  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  an  ambitious  upstart;  an  imputation  which  will  also 
throw  discredit  upon,  and  be  made  applicable  to,  similar  asser- 
tions respecting  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  France.  But  the 
fact,  though  discouraging,  does  not  decide  the  question  j  the 
salvation  was  not  expected  from  the  side  of  Naples,  and  even 
the  intelligent  agents  of  our  cabinet  cannot  conceal  from  them- 
selves, that  the  dangerous  attachment  to  French  innovations  is 
perhaps  stronger  at  this  moment  in  Italy  than  when  the  power 
of  Napoleon  was  at  its  height.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  that 
those  who  allow  that  there  is  a  general  persuasion  of  the  preva- 
lence of  these  principles  amongst  the  people  of  Europe,  and  are 
themselves  sensible  of  such  prevalence,  should  think  that  all  the 
cabinets  of  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  can  withstand  or  change 
the  tendency  of  public  opinion,  or  that  the  general  bent  of  the 
age  can  be  permanently  affected,  or  receive  an  opposite  turn,  by 
the  fall  of  one  man  or  the  triumph  of  another.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  may  be  inclined  to  own  and  boast  that  his  course  is  con- 
trary to  the  moral  motion  of  the  earth,  as  that  of  Apollo  was 
supposed  to  be  to  the  rotation  of  the  empyreum — i 

"  Nitor  in  adversum,  nee  me,  qui  csetera,  vincit 
•'  Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi." 

But  his  lordship  may  recollect,  that  the  father  of  Phaeton  em- 
ployed this  as  an  argument  to  dissuade  his  child  from  an  effort^ 
fatal  to  all  but  the  sun,  and  which  the  progress  of  reason  has 
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since  discovered  to  have  been  nothing  but  an  idle  vaunt  in  the 
mouth  even  of  Apollo  himself.  The  opinion  of  the  age  is  irre- 
sistible. It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Constant  observes,  that 
this  opinion  has  a  sort  of  representative,  without  whom  it  cannot 
acquire  its  full  force,  and  upon  whose  character  and  fortune  the 
manifestation  and  peculiar  developement  of  its  influence  must, 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  depend.  But  so  little  does  the  man 
of  the  age  himself  control  or  direct  this  opinion,  that  his  whole 
success  depends  upon  his  constant  inclination  to  that  bias  which 
he  originally  received  from  the  impulse  common  to  all  his  co- 
temporaries.  Any  direct  and  continued  deviation  from  the  track 
stops  his  own  career  ;  but  does  not  alter  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  ground  itself.  And,  notwithstanding  the  saying  of  Ca;- 
sar,  he  and  all  other  heroes  have  found  rather  than  made  their 
way  to  greatness.  As  long  as  Napoleon  rode  buoyant  upon  the 
current,  his  triumph  was  never  even  in  the  balance  ;  but  when  he 
attempted  to  carry  the  stream  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ori- 
ginal fountain,  he  was  indebted  to  his  own  genius  and  exertions 
for  a  temporary  exaltation  ;  but  the  first  obstacle,  the  first  re- 
mission of  his  toil,  put  an  end  to  his  career  ;  the  waters  rushed 
rapidly  backwards  to  their  natural  bed,  and  left  him  on  the 
rocks.  It  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  man  that  fell,  for  deserting 
that  cause,  which  has  proved  itself  to  have  survived  his  ruin,  by 
enabling  him  to  return  ;  and  which,  whether  the  misfortune  or 
misconduct  of  hini  or  any  other  individual  should  retard  its  tri- 
umph, will  at  last  prevail.  The  allied  sovereigns  may  think  this 
spirit  of  the  age  more  easily  overthrown,  because  it  is  repre- 
sented by  one  instead  of  many,  and  doubtless  a  republic  would 
have  better  stood  the  trial  than  a  monarchy,  which  does  not  so 
much  concentrate  the  power  as  concentrate  the  point  of  attack, 
and  reduces  the  game  in  appearance  to  a  single  stake.  In  1 793 
there  were  thirteen  French  armies  in  the  field,  commanded  by 
as  many  generals,  by  the  rivality  of  each  of  whom  the  republic 
might  triumph,  though  it  could  not  be  ruined  by  his  defeat. 
When  the  fate  of  France  depended  upon  an  Emperor  and  a 
grand  army,  an  individual  accident  was  decisive.  The  same 
objection  is  good  against  the  imperial  commonwealth  of  this  da}^, 
and  is,  in  fact,  acknowledged  by  the  constitutionalists,  who  trem- 
ble that  the  fortunes  of  their  country  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  hand.  But  these  fortunes,  they  proclaim,  may  be  retriev- 
ed from  any  calamity  ;  and  they  commence  the  contest  not  so 
much  with  an  expectation  of  present  victory,  as  with  a  resolution 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  misfortune. 
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It  has  been  proposed  by  more  than  one  writer  at  this  time  to 
defer  the  business  of  constituting  the  commonwealth  until  a  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  entrust  the  dicta- 
torship to  Napoleon,  Avith  a  generous  confidence,  which  may  per- 
mit of  the  absolute,  unshackled  exertion  of  all  his  genius  and 
of  the  means  of  France.  For  this  purpose  the  authors  of  seve- 
ral pamphlets  have  advised  the  immediate  prorogation  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  when  it  meets,  and  a  temporary  re- 
storation of  the  imperial  power  in  all  its  plenitude.  This  mea- 
sure is  objected  to  by  a  portion  of  the  constitutionalists,  Avho  are 
suspicious  of  Napoleon,  and  would  not  trust  him  with  victory  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  jealousies,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  be 
adopted  by  his  patriot  ministers,  were  they  not  convinced  that 
by  the  conduct  which  they  at  present  pursue  the  greatest  possi- 
ble exertions  are  made,  and  the  largest  force  raised  from  the 
people,  who  are  taught,  by  every  act  of  government,  that  the 
cause  for  which  they  fight  is  their  own.  In  fact,  it  is  allowed 
that  no  efforts  of  the  most  absolute  despotism  could  do  more 
than  is  now  done  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  anj-  postponement  of  the  benefits  which  the  return  of 
Napoleon  is  to  confer  upon  the  nation  would  be  of  no  use,  even 
if  it  did  not  lend  a  handle  to  the  suspicions  of  his  subjects  and 
the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  At  the  same  time,  also,  that  the 
assembling  of  the  legislative  power  gives  to  the  people  a  confi- 
dence in  the  government,  it  likewise  commits  a  vast  portion  of 
the  population  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  talents  and  rank  of 
the  country  to  the  support  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  in 
some  measure  provides  against  the  objections  before  made  to 
the  hazards  of  an  individual  command,  securing  a  retreat  for 
the  people,  and  a  refuge,  in  any  extremities,  for  the  cause  itself. 

You  may  conceive  that  it  is  with  no  little  anxiety  that  the  eyes 
of  all  are  turned  towards  the  meeting  of  the  chamber,  which  is 
not  yet  fixed  for  any  named  day.  The  lords  are  not  yet  hinted 
at,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  either  there  will  be  no  chamber  of 
peers,  or  that  they  will  not  be  hereditary  :  the  whole  will  depend 
upon  the  representatives,  and  I  see  that  a  writer  of  an  address 
to  the  deputies  declares  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  their  first  decree 
should  be  to  expel  for  ever  from  the  French  empire  all  the  no- 
bles who  have  done  nothing  for  their  country  :"  others  directly 
oppose  the  embodying  of  the  aristocracy.  But  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend  the  constitution, 
such  as  it  has  been  proposed  by  Napoleon.  I  have  told  you  that 
the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Italian  republics  has  published 
five  articles  in  the  Moniteur,  and  Mr.  de  Constant  is  preparing 
a  short  treatise,  which  is  to  serve,  I  presume,  as  a  kind  of  ma- 
nual for  the  members  of  the  new  parliament.     As  to  the  Champ 
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de  Mai,  which  was  fixed  for  the  26th  of  this  month,  it  seems  it 
is  deferred.     Your  friend  L  said  to  me  yesterday — "  Good 

God  !  if  such  a  thing  was  put  off  in  England  in  such  a  manner  !" 
The  electoral  colleges  have  some  of  them  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
have  been  presented  to  the  Emperor,  which  seems  useless  and 
suspicious.  The  building  for  the  ceremony  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  is  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  but  there  are  many  who 
still  say  that  the  building  will  be  the  only  portion  of  this  project 
carried  into  effect — in  other  words,  there  will  be  no  such  assem- 
bly. A  total  secrecy  is  observed  relative  to  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, but,  as  the  war  is  inevitable,  there  are  daily  reports  of 
the  immediate  departure  of  Napoleon  for  one  of  the  armies,  but 
for  which  of  them  it  is  not  yet  said.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
generally  his  allotted  antagonist;  but  a  little  coxcombry  was 
shewn  in  a  paper  of  a  day  or  two  ago,  which  named  a  lieutenant- 
general  as  a  competent  opponent  for  his  grace.  An  officer  of 
rank  observed  to  me  on  this  occasion — "  //  fera  très  bien  y  aller 
lui-même.^''^'- 

Visiting  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor,  I  found  him  em- 
ployed mapping  in  detail  the  country  on  the  Belgian  frontier, 
and  was  asked  by  him  whether  a  separation  of  the  Prussian  and 
English  armies,  and  a  rapid  march  upon  Brussels,  would  not  sur- 
prise our  politicians  in  England.  "  We  can  beat  Blucher  first, 
and  then,"  added  he,  smiling,  "  we  shall  try  your  "Wellington. 
No  one  doubts  the  undaunted  bravery  of  English  soldiers,  but 
the  loss  of  20,000  men  would  make  the  people  of  London  look 
a  little  pale.  You  are  rather  sparing  of  your  own  blood,  though 
I  cannot  say  that  you  care  about  that  of  your  friends."  The 
general  was  right,  I  thought,  in  the  foi-mer  part  of  his  remark, 
and  as  to  the  latter,  I  presume  he  had  been  lately  reading  the 
comparative  valuation  of  fiesh  and  blood  made  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  24th,  when  he  set  down 
an  Englishman  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  sterling,  but  as- 
sured his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  had  bargained  for  the 
continental  creature  of  the  same  species  and  requisite  pugnacious 
properties,  at  eleven  pounds  two  shillings  a  head,  and  would  sell 
them  to  his  countrymen  at  prime  cost. 

A  mighty  merchant — and  his  trade  was  man. 
*  "  He  will  do  well  to  go  there  himself." 
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LETTER  XVII. 

Paris^  May  30. 

IN  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Murat,  and  told 
you  that  not  only  his  attempt  upon  Italy  was  unconnected  with 
the  project  of  Napoleon,  but  was  regarded  here  with  an  evil 
e3'e  :  nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  the  court  has 
felt  an  interest  in  the  success  of  his  projects,  which  might  have 
disarmed  at  least  one  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  reply  made 
in  the  Moniteur  to  the  attack  on  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the 
late  King  of  Naples  by  Lord  Castlereagh  will  have  informed  you 
of  this  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  defence  of  Murat  would  have 
been  undertaken,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sake  of  exposing  the 
honesty  of  the  Bourbon  government,  and  the  gullibility  of  our 
secretary  of  state,  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  first  minister  that 
ever  adduced  a  forged  letter,  and,  let  me  add,  a  private  family 
letter,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  war  against  a  friendly 
power. 

After  the  complete  exposure  of  these  impudent  fabrications  in 
the  Moniteur,  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  so  little  has  been 
made  of  the  matter  in  England.  You  may  be  sure  I  availed 
myself  of  the  invitation  given  to  any  English  gentleman  present 
at  Paris  to  examine  the  minutes  and  other  documents  upon 
which  the  forgery  was  formed.  On  the  23d  of  this  month  Mr. 
L— — —  and  myself  went  to  the  archives,  and  were  there  shown 
the  paper  in  question  by  the  Duke  of  Bassano  and  Mr.  Joan. 
This  latter  gentleman  was  cabinet  secretar)^  to  the  Emperor,  in 
his  foi-mer  reign,  and  holds  the  same  situation  at  present.  It 
was  he  who  took  down,  from  Napoleon's  own  mouth,  the  mi- 
nutes made  use  of  to  fabricate  the  pretended  letters  ;  and  it  was 
by  mere  accident,  that,  reading  Lord  Castlereagh's  speech  and 
the  contained  correspondence,  he  recollected,  by  the  remarkable 
phrase  pisser  dessus,  that  he  had  written  down  such  words  at 
the  order  of  Napoleon,  but  not  at  the  imputed  time.  He  thus 
led  to  a  i-esearch  in  that  strong  box  which  was  left  so  unaccount- 
ably by  M.  de  Blacas  at  the  hotel  of  the  king's  household,  and 
which  contained,  besides  many  inaterials  for  ministerial  forgery, 
details  of  all  the  machinations  of  the  French  princes  since  the 
court  of  Coblentz,  with  the  names  of  their  agents  in  France. 
The  Emperor,  on  the  discovery  of  these  papers,  ordered  all  such 
as  compromised  iudividuals  to  be  immediately  bijrnt,  excepting 
only  those  which  were  immediately  connected  with  affairs  of 
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State.  It  is  now  known  and  indeed  confessed  in  England,  that  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  late  Bourbon  ministry  was  to  dis- 
possess Murat  of  Naples.  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  his  speech, 
shows  that  there  was  an  original  inclination  in  himself  to  serve 
his  cause  at  congress  against  that  ministry  ;  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  you  told  me,  in  one  of  your  letters,  that  an  agent 
of  Murat's  in  London  had  made  to  our  government  the  offer  of 
80,000  men,  to  be  disposed  of  as  we  should  point  out,  and  not  to 
be  paid  until  the  troops  had  quitted  the  Neapolitan  territory  ; 
and  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  manifested  no  little  hesitation,  and 
even  alarm,  praying  more  than  once  this  agent  not  to  send  off  his 
letter  to  the  Neapolitan  court  before  he  had  given  to  the  English 
cabinet  sufficient  time  for  reflection.  They  were  aware  in  Paris 
of  this  transaction,  which  has  not  added  to  the  popularity  of 
Murat.  The  documents  first  shown  to  us  were  the  original 
minutes  of  the  Emperor's  real  letters,  in  Mr.  Joan's  hand-writ- 
ing :  they  were  written  on  the  right  half  of  sheets  folded  in  the 
manner  of  official  papers.  The  passages  left  out  in  the  citations 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  had  been  marked  with  red  chalk  for  the 
Emperor's  inspection.  We  saw  the  letter  dated  Fontainbleau, 
January  24,  1813,  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  of  which 
these  words,  occurring  after  the  first  sentence — "•  Your  husband 
is  Very  brave  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  he  is  weaker  than  a  wo- 
man or  a  monk  when  he  does  not  see  the  enemy  ;  he  has  no  mo- 
ral courage" — were  made  use  of  in  framing  M.  de  Blacas'  let- 
ter,* dated  Nangis,  the  17th.  of  February,  and  written,  said 
Lord  Castlereagh,  at  an  époque  when  Napoleon  did  not  despair 
of  success,  and  when  he  treated  Murat  en  maître  (imperiously). 
The  actual  letter  began,  "The  king  quitted  the  army  the  16th,'' 
which  words  were  left  out  by  M.  de  Blacas,  as  they  would  have 
shown  the  letter  could  not  have  applied  to  the  assumed  date  and 
time  at  Nangis.  We  next  read  Napoleon's  letter,  dated  Fon- 
tainbleau, January  26,  1813,  which  begins  thus,  "  Je  ne  parle 
pas  du  mécontentement  de  la  conduite  que  vous  avez  tenue  depuis 
mon  départ  de  Varmée^^]  and  which  is  conceived  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  Murat,  does  treat  him  like  a  valet,  tells  him  to  look 
to  his  crown^  to  take  this  rvarning^  which  shall  be  the  last,  and 
not  to  think  that  the  lion  is  dead,  and  that  on  peut  pisser  dessus. 
It  was  necessary  that  M.  de  Blacas  should  make  this  letter  pass 
for  one  written  after  the  battles  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  March, 
1814,  in  Champagne.  Hence  the  terrible  mutilations  and  addi- 
tions found  in  his  falsification  read  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 

•  The  letters  being  handed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  by  M.  de  Blacas,  I  call  them 
his  :  whether  forged  by  him  or  Talleyrand  is  immaterial. 

j-  "  I  do  not  speak  with  dissatisfaction  of  the  conduct  which  you  have  ob- 
served  since  my  departure  from  the  army," 
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ending  gardez  votre  parole  (keep  your  word),  as  if  Murat  had 
at  that  time  given  his  word  to  Napoleon,  that  his  alliance  with 
his  enemies  was  but  forced  and  temporary,  and  that  he  would 
soon  show  his  real  intentions  and  good-will  to  his  brother-in- 
law.  The  actual  letter  contains  no  such  expressions  ;  but  is  full, 
as  I  said  above,  of  the  coarsest  abuse,  which,  if  one  could  sus- 
pect the  present  French  ministry  of  any  forgery,  one  could  not 
think  they  would  have  so  little  regard  for  the  character  of  their 
master  as  to  assign  for  his  composition.  The  third  letter,  dic- 
tated by  Napoleon,  and  taken  down  by  Mr.  Joan,  was  dated 
Compiegne,  August  30,  1811,  and  was  likewise  conceived  in 
language  of  considerable  asperity,  some  of  which  is  copied  ver- 
batim in  the  forgery.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  told  us,  that,  some 
time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war,  Napoleon 
had  discerned  in  Murat  a  disinclination  to  furnish  his  contingent 
of  12,000  men  ;  and  that  he,  the  duke,  had  received  repeated 
orders  to  write  to  the  king  on  that  subject  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage. Murat  returned  no  anwer  to  the  duke's  letter,  but  cor- 
responded directly  with  Napoleon,  which  at  last  incensed  the 
Emperor,  and  induced  him  to  use  an  expression  in  his  letter  left 
out  by  Blacas,  and  telling  him  to  correspond,  for  the  future,  only 
with  his  minister,  and  write  no  more  to  him.  You  must  have 
observed  by  what  adroitness  the  addition  of  the  words  at  An- 
cona^  in  the  third  letter,  dated  March  7,  communicated,  though 
not  read  to  parliament  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  so  completely  alters 
the  sense  of  the  real  sentence,  which  was  not  used  in  1814,  as 
pretended,  but  in  1811 — "  I  shall  see  by  your  conduct  [at  An- 
cona]  if  your  heart  is  truly  French.'*  M.  de  Blacas  did  not  put 
any  date  or  year  to  this  third  falsification  ;  but  by  the  mutilations 
and  additions,  wished  to  make  it  tally  with  March  7,  1814,  to 
which  time  Lord  Castlereagh  applies  it  as  a  proof,  that  Murat 
was  to  show  at  Ancona  that  his  heart  was  truly  French,  in  spite 
of  all  Napoleon's  suspicions  and  his  own  declarations  to  the  al- 
lies. The  falsification  of  these  letters  is  the  clumsiest  forgery 
ever  hazarded.  We  asked  the  Duke  of  Bassano  how  M.  de 
Blacas  could  have  been  induced  to  insert  scraps  of  actual  cor- 
respondence, the  existence  and  examination  of  which  might  dis- 
prove the  imposition,  instead  of  forging  the  whole  : — he  said, 
that  the  latter  would  have  been  the  better  measure  of  the  two  ; 
that  the  Emperor  would  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  such  a 
procedure,  as  he  would  only  have  to  deny  the  letters  to  have 
been  written,  and  oppose  his  word  to  that  of  Blacas  ;  that  he 
could  only  account  for  the  present  scheme  by  supposing  the 
count  was  blinded  by  security  and  impudence,  and  a  wish  to  be 
sure  of  imitating  Napoleon  s  private  style,  by  actually  taking 
some  of  his  phrases.     Mr.  Joan  added,  that  he  thought  the  lat- 
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ter  was  the  real  motive  ;  as,  indeed,  any  one  at  all  accustomed  to 
that  style  would  never  mistake  any  other  for  it..  We  remarked, 
that  the  boldness  was  the  greater,  as  the  original  letters  taken 
from  the  actual  minutes  must  be  in  the  hands  of  Murat,  who 
•might  expose  the  forgery  :  to  which  the  duke  replied,  that  when 
M.  de  Blacas  communicated  his  forgeries  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
he  did  not  expect  they  would  be  published  ;  or,  if  he  did,  he 
considered  the  King  of  Naples  would  be  beaten  and  lost  before 
the  discovery.  At  the  same  time  that  the  falsified  minutes  were 
shown  to  us,  we  were  presented  with  the  minutes  of  fabricated 
correspondence,  cited  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  written  in  the  hand 
of  the  Abbe  Fleuriel,  cabinet  secretary  for  19  years  to  Louis 
XVIIL,  with  which  we  compared  the  original  minutes.  We 
had  only  the  word  of  the  duke  for  the  Abbe's  hand-writing  ;  but 
Lord  Castlereagh's  citations  were  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  even 
without  the  Abbe's  copy.  The  internal  evidence  renders  the 
deductions  of  the  Moniteur  of  the  14th  of  May  inevitable.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1815,  Mr.  de  Blacas  wished  to  convince 
Lord  Wellington  that  Murat  was  a  traitor  to  the  allies  :  for  this 
purpose  he  sends  him  certain  papers,  which  the  duke  reads,  and 
returns,  on  the  4th  of  January,  an  answer  like  that  of  Pilate — he 
found  nothing  against  Murat.  The  duke's  note  we  saw  in  a 
hand-writing,  which  my  companion  said  "  he  would  attest  to  be 
that  of  his  grace,"  and  which  [  knew  was  written  on  the  paper 
used  by  the  English  foreign  office.  The  note  is  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  14th,  textuallj',  even  with  the  trifling  neologism 
in  the  opening  sentence.  Mr.  de  Blacas,  seeing  the  object  had 
failed,  was  to  find  some  other  means  of  inculpating  Murat.  On 
the  4th  of  March  following,  he  writes  then  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
a  note,  of  which  we  saw  the  minute  prefixed  to  the  falsification 
in  the  Abbe's  hand-writing,  saying,  '•'■Besides  the  papers  I  have 
already  shown  you.,  I  have  also  since  found,  in  another  bundle, 
three  minutes  of  letters  written  by  Napoleon,  one  of  which  has 
no  date.  I  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  copies  of  them  to 
you,  and  they  are  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  pieces  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  immense  quantity  of  papers,  amongst 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  our  researches." 

This  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  letter  written  by  Blacas, 
on  another  subject,  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  is  extracted  in  the 
Moniteur,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  at  the  beginning, 
which  I  have  underlined.  I  remarked  to  the  duke  this  omission^ 
and  asked  "  to  what  papers  Mr.  de  Blacas  alluded."  He  said, 
"  he  did  not  know  :  perhaps  they  were  the  papers  seen  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  perhaps  they  were  other  forgeries  ;  but 
that  one  thing  was  clear,  that  the  three  additional  letters  were 
the  falsified  correspondence  founded  on  the  real  minutes  we  had 
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before  seen,  for  it  is  certain  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  not 
allude  to  the  three  minutes,  such  as  were  shown  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  otherwise  he  would  have  drawn  the  conclusion  made  by 
the  noble  secretary."  The  Moniteur  of  the  14th  says,  that  the 
authority  of  Lord  Wellington  attests  the  pieces  adduced  by  it 
are  true  ;  meaning,  I  presume,  that  the  duke  must  have  seen  the 
real  minutes  Avhich  Blacas  afterwards  falsified.  But  we  stated, 
to  Mr.  de  Bassano  the  improbability  of  Count  Blacas  running 
such  a  risk,  by  showing  the  real  letters  to  one  English  minister, 
and  the  forged  ones  to  another,  and  that  probably  the  papers 
seen  by  the  duke  were  those  alluded  to  in  the  first  sentence, 
"  besides  the  papers  I  have  already  shewn  you.""  The  Duke  of 
Bassano  agreed  at  once  to  this,  and  said,  "  We  found  yesterday 
in  the  same  box  a  bundle  of  papers,  which,  to  all  appearance, 
are  those  on  which  Lord  Wellington  formed  his  judgment.'' 
These  he  produced  :  they  were  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  the 
three  fabrications  :  the  originals  being,  it  is  supposed,  in  the 
possession  of  Count  Blacas.  The  envelope  of  the  papers  men- 
tioned seven  inclosures,  but  only  six  were  remaining,  the  third 
being  lost  :  two  of  them  were  letters  from  Fouché,  dated  Lucca, 
1814  ;  one  a  letter  from  the  Princess  Eliza  Borghese  to  Napo- 
leon ;  another  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Feltre  ;  and  the  last 
document  a  communication  from  the  French  consul,  dated 
Lucca.  All  these  papers  we  carefully  read,  and  were  answer- 
ed most  patiently  such  questions  as  we  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  in  the  course  of  the  perusal.  It  was  the  mention  of  General 
Clarke's  letter  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  note  to  Count 
Blacas,  which  gave  Mr.  de  Bassano  a  hope  that  he  might  find  the 
letters  on  which  his  grace's  opinion  was  founded.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  these  are  those  papers  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
copies  of  them.  Indeed,  I  see  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  notice  of 
the  reply  in  the  Moniteur,  that  he  virtually  allows  them  to  be  so, 
and  you  recollect  that  he  quoted  the  Princess  Boi-ghese's  letter 
in  his  first  speech  on  the  2d  of  May.  Their  identity  is  more- 
over deducible  from  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, which  is  just  such  as  any  honourable  man  of  sense, 
forming  a  fair  judgment,  without  any  political  bias,  would  have 
found  it  necessary  to  infer.  The  papers  are  exceedingly  curi- 
ous ;  the  princess'  letter  is  written  in  a  style  worthy  of  her  de- 
termined character,  and  indicative  of  the  entire  devotion  and  re- 
solution with  which  she  would  hazard  her  welfare  and  her  life, 
to  prop  the  falling  fortunes  of  her  imperial  brother.  She  men- 
tions, that  the  principal  reason  which  determined  Murat  to  side 
with  the  allies  was  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, in  which  was  a  postscript  cf  Metternich's,  to  this  effect  : 
"  Austria  is  the  only  one  of  the  allied  powers,  <]iû  hitte  pour  la 
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dynastie  Napoleonne  ;^  by  continuing  your  alliance  with  France, 
you  will  do  her  no  service,  and  will  lose  your  crown  ;  whereas, 
by  joining  Austria,  you  will  preserve  yourself,  and  will,  in  con- 
junction with  her,  be  able,  when  peace  is  to  be  agreed  upon,  to 
throw  your  weight  into  the  scale  with  her  to  make  terms  for  the 
imperial  family  of  France."  We  remarked  upon  this  singularity 
of  expression,  and  were  answered  with  a  smile,  hinting  that  M. 
de  Metternich  ought  to  be  too  well  known  by  this  time  to  make 
any  thing  extraordinary  which  came  from  that  quarter.  The 
inclinations  of  Austria,  supposing  them  to  be  sincere,  need  not 
surprise  those  who  are  aware  that  the  Emperor  Francis,  as  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned,  was  only  seduced  into  the  war  with 
his  son-in-law,  in  1813,  by  a  contrivance  of  M.  de  #*********. 
That  minister  said,  that  he  knew  the  Emperor  well  ;  that  no 
soothing  from  the  allied  sovereigns  would  be  of  any  avail  ;  that 
there  was  but  one  feasible  method,  viz.  to  frighten  him.  For 
this  purpose,  Russia  declared,  that  if  Austria  did  not  immedi- 
ately accede  to  the  alliance,  she  would  make  peace  with  France, 
and  leave  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  vengeance  of  Napoleon, 
who,  it  was  shown  by  the  artful  disclosui-e  of  certain  real  or  pre- 
tended documents,  Avould  be  eager  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  his 
presumptuous  father-in-law  the  first  bond  of  reconciliation  with 
Alexander.  The  Austrian  Emperor  thought  the  alternative  of 
direct  warfare  preferable  to  protracted  neutrality  ;  and  as  for 
joining  Napoleon,  his  ministers  had  then  fallen  into  other  poli- 
tics, from  those  mixed  motives  and  trifling  turns  which  decide 
the  conduct  of  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  less  important  portion 
of  mankind.  One  of  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the 
French  system  in  the  interior  council  of  Francis,  at  that  time 
was  — >— ,  the  favourite,  who  is  to  be  added  to 

"  All  the  mighty  names  by  love  undone." 

And  any  one  who  has  lived  in  the  Vienna  circles  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  the  implacability  of  female  revenge  is  to  be  reck- 
oned amongst  the  causes  operating  towards  the  decline  of  French 
influence  in  the  Austrian  cabinet.  The  great  schism  which  di- 
vided the  western  world  for  forty  years  is  traced  to  three  hasty 
words — a  box  on  the  ear  may  be  a  source  no  less  respectable  nor 
improbable  of  the  quarrels  and  fall  of  empires. 

The  Duke  of  Bassano  was  sufficiently  polite  to  acquit  our  se- 
cretary of  state  of  partaking  in  the  fraud  of  M.  de  Blacas,  but 
could  not  help  hinting,  that  he  wondered  his  lordship  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of  so  apparent  and  gross  an 

*  Whicl)  struggles  for  the  Napoleon  dynasty. 
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imposture.  And  well  may  he  wonder  :  for  it  must  be  past  all 
comprehension,  even  of  those  who  know  our  cabinet,  to  account 
for  the  blindness  and  facility  with  which  they  fell  into  the  snare 
of  a  government  who  they  knew  were  interested  to  deceive  them, 
and  whose  efforts  to  produce  a  decision  against  Murat  they  had 
before  so  repeatedly  witnessed  both  at  the  congress  and  at  Paris* 
The  minutes  of  the  three  letters,  as  presented  by  M.  de  Blacas 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  were  all  of  them  supposed  to  be  written  in 
1814,  after  Napoleon  had  quitted  Paris  for  the  last  time  ;  but 
M.  de  Blacas  told  Lord  C.  he  had  found  these  minutes  at  Paris. 
Now  how  came  his  lordship  not  to  ask  by  what  means  these  mi- 
nutes came  to  Paris,  to  which  the  Emperor  never  returned  after 
the  alleged  writing  of  them,  instead  of  being  carried,  with  the 
other  state  papers  intermediately  composed,  or  received,  to 
Elba  ?  Was  it  likely  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  archives, 
and  that  they  should  be  the  only  documents  of  that  date  trans- 
ferred thither  ?  The  fact  is,  that  no  private  cabinet  papers,  es- 
pecially such  compositions  as  private  letters  from  the  Emperot 
to  his  brother-in-law,  were,  or  were  likely  to  be  sent  to  Paris, 
after  Napoleon  had  quitted  it  for  the  campaign  of  1814— -and  it 
was  unpardonable  in  Lord  Castlereagh  not  to  suggest  to  himself 
the  extreme  improbability  of  such  a  supposition,  and  the  conse- 
quent chance  of  forgery  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  correspond- 
ence. Lord  Castlereagh  may  have  had  other  grounds  for  going 
to  war  with  Murat  ;  but  this  minister  in  his  speech  certainly 
lays  the  greatest  stress  on  this  correspondence,  and  has  the  ex- 
treme assurance  to  open  his  account  of  the  notable  discovery  by 
stating,  that  the  Prince  Talleyrand  had  told  hhn,  &c.  &c,  that 
long  time  after  the  negotiation  between  Murat  and  the  allies,  the 
former  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Napoleon  to  occupy 
Italy  up  to  the  Po,  and  of  this  he  had  the  7nost  certain  proofs. 
What  these  certain  proofs  were  Lord  C.  does  not  say  ;  but  pro- 
ceeds to  read  and  comment  upon  the  letter  of  the  Princess  Bor» 
ghese,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pronounced,  amongst 
others,  to  be  inconsequential  ;  and  upon  die  three  letters  which 
we  now  see,  and  which  he  ought  at  oace  to  have  guessed  to  have 
been  fabrications. 

Did  ever  minister  before  quote  the  assertion  of  the  agent  of 
one  government  as  conclusive  against  another  rival  power,  and 
of  such  an  agent  as  M.  de  Talleyrand,  whose  perfidy,  want  of 
faith,  cunning,  and  political  immorality,  have  furnished  so  many 
a  cumbrous,  long-spun  period,  to  the  very  bench  whence  his  au- 
thority is  now  cited  as  little  less  than  scriptural  ? 

Much  more  extraordinary,  however,  even  than  this  credulity 
and  courage  is  the  victorious  answer— so  I  see  it  termed  in  the 
Courier — afforded  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  the  proofs  given 

A  a 
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in  the  Moniteur  of  the  14th  of  the  Blacas  forgeries.  His  lord- 
ship says,  that  five  of  the  eight  letters  are  not  denied  by  the 
Moniteur.  True;  but  these  five,  of  which  the  copies  were 
found  in  the  Abbé  Fleuriel's  hand-writing,  are  those  seen  by  the 
Duke  of  W.,  and  which  he  pronounced  insignificant,  as  any  one 
would  ;  and,  whether  forged  or  not^  prove  nothing,  as  he  said, 
against  Murat.  His  grace,  however,  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
a  letter  from  Vienna,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  now  satisfied  of 
the  treachery  of  Murat.  Well,  and  likely  enough,  if  he  was  shewn 
the  three  forged  letters,  which  convinced  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
which  were  written  between  the  4th  of  January,  1815,  and  the 
4th  of  March  following.  However,  the  duke's  letter  has  not 
been  produced  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  Lastly,  the  secretary  says 
he  has  examined  the  originals  of  the  three  letters  in  question, 
which  were  sent  by  Count  Blacas  to  the  Sicilian  ambassador,  and 
has  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  This  is  really  too 
bad.  The  originals:  what  originals?  The  original  minutes 
are  at  Paris — the  original  letters  are  at  Naples,  or  with  the  King 
of  Naples.  What  does  Lord  Castlereagh  mean  by  saying  he 
saw  them  in  London  ?  It  is  inconceivable  that  some  one  should 
not  have  told  his  lordship,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility 
that  Count  Blacas  should  be  in  possession  of  original  minutes  of 
Napoleon's  writing,  after  he  had  quitted  Paris  for  the  last  time  ; 
and  that  this,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  very  expressions  of 
the  fabrications  being  found  in  real  letters  of  a  different  date, 
was  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  imposture.  If  his  lordship  will 
not  own  himself  to  have  been  deceived,  he  must  then  be  gored 
with  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
somewhat  less  disgraceful  to  be  the  dupe  than  the  coadjutor  of 
knavery. 

There  is,  I  own,  nothing  contrary  to  form  and  usage  in  the 
triumphant  air  and  infinite  satisfaction  with  which  the  secretary 
concluded  the  first  production  of  these  wretched  fabrications,  by 
kindly  offering  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  members  of  opposition, 
not  to  trust  to  their  own  weak  illuminations,  nor  be  over-hasty  in 
giving  credence  to  documents  which  proceed  from  any  other 
than  the  true  official  fountains  of  Downing-street.  Whether  de- 
ceived or  deceiving,  it  is  not  unbecoming,  in  such  a  predicament, 
to  deprecate  and  condemn  all  wilful  knowledge,  all  irregular  in- 
formation, all  enquiry  and  illustration  dispersive  of  ministerial 
ignorance  and  obscurity.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  next  step 
to  the  declaration  of  the  treasonable  qualities  of  truth  and  intel- 
ligence will  be  an  edict  against  preaching  politics  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  sense  and  patriotism,  in  manifest  detriment  and  over- 
throw of  the  learned  mysterious  involutions  of  the  treasury  pul- 
pits.   To  forbid  conclusions  is  but  a  little  more  hardy  than  to 
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proscribe  facts.  The  ostrich  is  nothing  to  such  a  minister  :  the 
one  thinks  that  because  he  cannot  see,  his  enemies  are  blind  ;  but 
the  other  would  make  them  so. 

But  his  lordship  probably  thinks  of  his  narrow  politics  and  his 
old  social  system, 

**  Ainsi  qu'en  ont  usé  sagement  nos  aieux  ; 

as  Sganarelle  did  of  his  thin  legs  and  antiquated  hose  ;  for  he 
offers  the  expedient  invented  by  that  precious  pantaloon,  against 
the  aversion  and  reproof  of  such  as  found  him  ridiculous  and 
intolerable. 

*'  Et  qui  me  trouve  mal  n'a  qu'à  fermer  les  yeux.'* 

Note. — Whilst  this  is  preparing  for  the  press  arrives  the  news  that  Murat,  in 
attempting  to  recover  his  crown,  has  lost  his  life — the  victim  of  the  falsehood 
of  one  cabinet,  and  the  folly  of  another,  and  of  his  own  temerity,  in  hazarding 
the  imitation  of  a  great  and  successful  enterprise,  where  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  supposed  parallel  did  not  coincide.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  throne,  the 
struggle  for  which  has  occasioned  such  a  repetition  of  bloody  wars  and  domes- 
tic tragedies  as  that  of  Naples,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  modern  history  ta 
the  present  day  ;  but,  excepting  Conradin,  who  also  died  by  the  order  of  a  rela- 
tion of  a  king  of  France,  I  know  of  no  other  of  its  kings  than  Joachim  Napo- 
leon who  has  fallen  by  the  executioner.  I  trust,  I  feel  assured,  that  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  instead  of  exulting,  must  shudder  at  the  catastrophe,  which,  so  far 
from  justifying  or  excusing,  must  cast  a  deadly  stain  upon  that  policy  (the  off. 
spring  of  credulity  and  deceit),  to  which  must  be  ti'aced  the  original  cause  of 
the  fall  and  the  death  of  this  unfortunate — this  injured  man. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  argue  whether  Ferdinand  had  the  right  to  kill  his 
prisoner  ;  unfortunately  he  had  the  power.  A  Bourbon  has  executed  a  brother 
ofTNapoleon,  who  spared  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Angoulême,  after  his  own  head 
had  been  set  up  to  sale  by  the  uncle  of  that  prince-  We  shall  be  reminded  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  :  but  let  no  one  ever  presume  again  to  taunt  the  imperial 
cabinet  with  an  action  that  has  found  such  a  confirmation.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  when  a  soldier,  brave  as  chivalry,  generous,  hospitable,  known  to  many  an 
Englishman  by  the  unprecedented  partial  exercise  in  his  favour  of  every  amia- 
ble and  kingly  quality,  and  whose  political  crime  was  a  treachery,  not  to  the 
allied  cause,  but  to  that  of  his  brother,  fell  under  the  muskets  of  a  cruel,  cow- 
ardly court,  no  participation  or  approval  of  such  a  vengeance  was  extorted  from 
any  British  minister.  The  manes  of  Caraccioli  want  no  companion.  Perhaps 
a  hand  might  have  been  stretched  to  save  him,  without  any  loss  to  the  British 
reputation  for  honour  and  moderation.  There  is  one  point  of  view  under  which, 
this  dreadful  deed  must  affect  every  honest  man  with  peculiar  regret,  independ- 
ent of  all  consideration  either  for  the  person  himself,  or  indignation  for  the  cause 
of  his  fall — namely,  that  the  day  of  retribution  will  be  more  bloody,  and  the 
retaliation  of  the  people,  whether  of  France,  Italy,  or  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
ihore  severe  when  they  are  triumphant,  than  a  milder  use  of  a  momentary  suc- 
cess, on  the  part  of  the  conspired  sovereigns,  would  have  occasioned  or  justi-- 
fied.  What  revolutionary  chieftain  would  dare  to  show  mercy  to  a  member  of 
any  of  the  ancient  dynasties,  after  such  an  example  of  the  mercy  to  be  expected 
at  their  hands  ?  what  popular  government,  after  throwing  off  the  chains  of  des- 
potism, would  think  themselves  doing  their  duty  by  their  countrymen,  by  con- 
niving at  the  escape  of  those  whose  pretensions  and  pernicious  power  can  be  ex- 
tinguished only  by  extirpation  * 
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The  base  unmanly  exultation  of  those  amongst  us  who  designate  this  execu- 
tion  by  epithets  properly  bestowed  only  on  acts  of  wise  and  vigorous  policy,  not 
such  as  bespeak  conscious  weakness  and  fear,  deserves  only  to  be  noticed,  in 
order  to  show  the  taint  which  spreads  through  all  the  partisans  of  this  accursed 
legitimacy,  so  as  to  corrupt  every  principle  of  candour,  clemency,  confidence, 
and  true  courage,  even  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  breathe  the  happy  air  of  free- 
dom, and  feed  on  the  generous  fruits  of  her  salubrious  soil.  No  sooner  has  a 
general  benevolence  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  nations  been  worker]  into  a  dispo- 
sition inclined  towards  families  or  individuals  in  their  royal  capacities,  than  a 
proportionate  contraction  displays  itself  in  every  sentiment,  and  gives  even  to 
actions  in  themselves  praiseworthy,  a  character  of  selfishness  inconsistent  with 
true  dignity  "  The  man  who  fights  for  an  individual  is  a  slave  ;  the  hero  is  he 
that  combats  for  his  country  "  The  personal  exposure  of  each  is  the  same  :  the 
difference  is  made  by  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  cause,  and  the  infe- 
riority of  the  object  of  the  pensioner  to  that  of  the  patriot. 

There  is  no  appendage  of  a  king  entirely,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  at  all 
contemptible,  gxcept  his  courtiers,  in  whom  "the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  him" 
does  by  no  means  consist  ;  for  these  are,  by  common  consent,  and  long  usage, 
delivered  over  to  the  hatred  and  raillery  of  all  mankind,  in  every  country  where 
human  reason  has  made  the  slightest  progress.  How  then  is  it  that  so  many 
men,  even  in  our  land  of  freedom  and  common  sense,  seduce  themselves 
into  as  slavish  an  admiration  and  respect  for  certain  crowned  heads,  as  could  be 
commanded  from  the  most  abject  and  insignificant  followers  of  these  royal  de- 
spised retinues  ;  This  is  being  panders  to  our  own  abasement,  without  the  ho- 
nour, the  reward,  or  the  expediency,  which  give  a  countenance,  or,  at  least,  an 
excuse,  to  the  servility  of  those  who  are  born  the  property  of  others,  and  can 
diminish  their  own  disgrace  only  by  magnifying  the  power  aiid  importance  of 
liim  to  whom  they  belong.  Besides,  it  is  observable,  that  being  ourselves  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  purest  independence,  this  base  part  taken 
by  our  writers  and  politicians  gives  to  the  national  character  an  air  of  cruelty 
and  selfishness,  as  if  we  exulted  in,  and  would  willingly  contemplate,  the  pro- 
traction of  evils  from  which  we  ourselves  are  free. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

Paris ^  May  31. 

THE  Champ  de  Mai  is  fixed  for  to-morrow.  The  Square 
Vendôme  is  full  of  the  deputations  from  the  different  corps  of 
the  army,  who  are  to  assist  at  this  ceremony,  and  the  General 
Caffarelli  told  a  friend  of  mine  yesterday  that  there  were  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  regular  troops  in  and  about  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  a 
catastrophe,  as  well  as  to  form  part  of  the  army  of  reserve.  The 
imperial  guards  are  still  in  Paris,  and  are  generally  reviewed  on 
Sundays,  together  with  such  regiments  as  happen  to  be  passing 
through  the  capital.  On  Sunday  (yesterday)  I  was  in  the  Tuil- 
leries,  where  five  regiments  of  the  line  and  four  of  the  young 
guard,  together  with  a  body  of  recruits,  were  paraded  before  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  stood  for  some  time  immediately  under 
the  window  of  the  council  of  state,  in  Vv^hich  I  was  placed,  and 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  observing  one  or  two  circumstances 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  think  too  trifling  to  deserve  mention. 
It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  he  was  standing  in  the  shade  of  the 
building  as  the  regiments  passed,  but,  looking  up,  he  advanced  a 
pace  or  two,  and  placed  himself  in  the  sun,  as  it  appeared  to  me 
and  those  who  were  with  me,  evidently  because  he  observed  that 
he  alone  was  protected  from  the  heat.  A  battalion  of  the  guard 
coming  up,  Napoleon  stepped  forwards  to  them,  and,  whilst  they 
were  filing,  marched  with  his  hands  behind,  absolutely  confound- 
ed with  and  amongst  the  soldiers.  Some  regiments  of  the  line 
were  then  drawn  up  in  front,  and  presented  arms  :  he  walked 
along  close  to  them,  and,  seeing  a  grenadier  with  a  petition  in 
his  hand,  stopped  before  him,  took  the  paper,  talked  for  two  mi- 
nutes to  him,  and  ended  by  pulling  the  man's  nose.  A  little  af- 
terwards a  colonel  running  up  to  him  with  some  news,  which  he 
communicated  with  a  laugh,  the  Emperor  raised  himself  on  tip- 
toe, and  interrupted  him  by  giving  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear, 
with  which  the  officer  went  away,  smiling  and  shewing  his  cheek, 
which  was  red  with  the  blow.  I  started  at  the  sight,  of  which 
I  knew  neither  the  cause  nor  consequence,  but  was  satisfied  by 
a  general  officer,  who  informed  me  that  such  friendly  flaps  were 
not  unusual  with  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  himself  had  seen 
other  instances  of  this  singular  familiarity.  On  one  occasion,  a 
soldier,  at  a  review,  shouted  vive  PEmpereur^  the  whole  line 
being  silent,  when  Napoleon  went  up  to  him,  and,  asking  him 
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how  many  campaigns  he  had  served,  added,  "  how  happens  it 
you  have  not  been  promoted  ?"  The  soldier  answered — "  on  w^a 
fait  la  queue  trots  fois  pour  la  croix.  *'  Eh  bien^^'*  repUed  the 
Emperor,  "^e  te  donne  la  queue.,''''  and,  giving  him  a  slap  in  the 
face,  conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  At 
his  first  interview  with  General  Rapp  since  his  return,  he  gave 
him  that  sort  of  blow  vulgarly  called  a  punch  in  the  stomach, 
crying — '<  quoi.^  coquin^  tu  voudras  me  tuer  .?"*  alluding  to  this 
general's  being  named  by  the  king  to  a  military  division  when 
the  Emperor  came  from  Elba. 

These  manners  may  appear  gross  and  vulgar,  but  certainly 
they  have  succeeded  completely  with  the  French  soldiery  ;  for 
both  on  the  present  occasion  and  at  other  reviews,  I  have  re- 
marked an  enthusiasm,  an  affection,  a  delight  apparent  in  the 
countenances  of  the  troops  at  the  sight  of  their  general,  which 
no  parent  can  command  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  The  Em- 
peror continued  his  inspection  until  six  o'clock,  having  reviewed 
about  fifteen  thousand  men,  and,  lastly,  the  cavalry  of  the  guard, 
amongst  which  were  distinguished  the  Polish  lancers  who  attend- 
ed him  at  Elba.  The  colonel  of  these  troops  seemed  intoxicated 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  whilst  he  rode  by  the  side  of  Napo- 
leon down  the  line  of  his  small  squadron,  and  took  care,  when 
the  Emperor  passed  in  the  rear,  to  face  round  and  salute  him 
again,  contrary,  I  believe,  to  all  discipline.  The  mamelukes  of 
the  guard  are  now  reduced  to  about  forty,  and  have  deviated 
considerably  from  the  true  costume  of  that  body.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  French.  Rustan  wisely  deserted  his  master  at  his  ab- 
dication.f 

Of  the  French  troops  I  shall  only  say  that  their  appearance, 
to  my  eyes,  is  more  military  than  that  of  any  soldiers  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  old  guard  might  pass  for  the  representatives 
of  the  gentry  of  France.  It  is  impossible  to  view  them  with- 
out admiration  and  regret.  The  guard  will  not  leave  the  capital 
until  immediately  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  : 
the  royalists  assert  that  he  dares  not  trust  to  his  capital  without 
them.  The  proceedings  of  these  persons  are  such  as  would  jus- 
tify more  violent  measures  than  have  hitherto  been  pursued. 
They  have  lately  dispersed  a  paper,  called  Address  to  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  dated  from  Ghent,  in  which  those  troops  are  ad- 
vised to  deliver  Napoleon  to  the  allies  ;  also  a  similar  paper, 
called  the  Cry  of  Alarm,  copies  of  which  have  been  struck  off  in 
Paris,  at  the  house  of  a  lady,  who  has  been  arrested.     Messrs. 

*  What,  rogue,  were  you  going  to  kill  me  ? 

f  Napoleon's  valet  was  a  still  honester  epitome  of  worldly  attachment  :  he 
wrote  to  his  former  master,  when  at  Elba,  and  told  him  "If  he  should  ever  be 
fortimate  Ç heureux  J  y  he,  the  valet,  would  be  happy  to  serve  hira  again." 
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Gautier,  father  and  son,  a  celebrated  physician  and  advocate, 
have  likewise  been  imprisoned,  together  with  others,  whose 
friends  therefore  exclaim  that  the  proscriptions  are  renewed. 
The  disturbances  in  the  departments  continue,  particularly  in 
Poitou.  Fifty  of  the  26th  regiment  have  been  killed  near  Bes- 
sieres,  and  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendee  has  assumed  so  seri- 
ous an  appearance  that  General  Lamarque  and  five-and-twenty 
thousand  picked  troops  have  been  sent  to  that  quarter.  Some 
battalions  of  the  young  guard  were  dispatched  in  post  carriages 
to  the  general's  army  a  few  days  ago.  I  mention  these  facts  be- 
cause the  public  papers  have  not  been  very  explicit  on  this  head. 
The  superintendants  of  the  journals  could  not  be  expected  to 
admit  intelligence  which  would  so  much  disquiet  the  public 
mind.  With  respect  to  La  Vendée,  however,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy's  country,  nor  will  it  be  thought  very  formi- 
dable when  it  is  recollected  how  long  two  millions  of  these  roy- 
alists in  arms  were  ineffectual  against  the  rising  republic.  The 
most  decisive  national  spirit  is,  on  the  other  hand,  shown  in 
other  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  protestant  departments. 
Some  alarms  in  Gard,  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Bourbonists,  im- 
mediately assembled  1 0,000  of  the  national  guards,  and  General 
Gilly  easily  collected  25,000  peasants  from  the  mountains  for 
the  immediate  suppression  of  another  royalist  movement.  But 
I  cannot  flatter  you  with  hopes  that  any  real  uneasiness  is  felt  on 
account  of  these  distant  dissentions  :  and  although  the  frondeurs  y 
an  abundant  party  at  present  at  Paris,  do  not  fail  to  lament  the 
want  of  unanimity,  every  one  is  aware  that  there  will  be  no  want 
of  that  virtue  amongst  the  troops  who  will  decide  the  great 
cause  in  the  plains  of  Belgium.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
are  yet  some  few  individuals  who  entertain  hopes  of  peace,  not- 
withstanding the  finishing  stroke  seems  to  be  preparing  for  the 
general  confederacy  against  France,  by  the  efforts  made  to  add 
Switzerland  to  the  grand  alliance.  It  was  hoped  for  a  moment 
in  Paris,  that  the  Swiss  might  be  induced  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  the  French  frontier,  by  way  of  protecting  their  own  neutrality. 
But  the  utmost  now  hoped  for  is,  that  she  will  add  none  of  her 
forces  to  the  combined  armies.  However,  no  blood  has,  it  ap- 
pears, yet  been  spilt,  except  by  the  Prussians  at  Liege,  who  seem 
to  have  opened  the  campaign  against  the  Saxon  revolters.  Swords 
have  been  drawn  also  in  Paris,  in  a  literary  quarrel,  between 
Mr.  Montlosier,  author  of  the  treatise  on  "  the  French  monar- 
chy," and  Mr.  de  Constant  ;  when  the  former  being  run  through 
the  pen-hand,  no  further  mischief  ensued.  With  this  exception, 
no  commotion  or  contest  of  any  kind  has  disturbed  the  peace, 
although  such  are  the  blind  rumours  and  whispered  apprehen- 
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sions  of  the  saloons  of  this  capital,  that  I  was  in  aii  apartmeilt  the 
other  evening,  where  the  explosion  of  some  fire-works  at  the 
gardens  of  Tivoli  was  at  first  taken  for  the  fusillade  of  an  insur- 
rection. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Paris,  June  2^ 

Mr.  B — and  myself  were  present  yesterday  at  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  of  which,  though  a  detailed  account 
will  soon  be  seen  in  your  English  papers,  I  cannot  help  telling 
you  what  we  ourselves  witnessed. 

On  the  31st,  the  discharge  of  a  hundred  cannons  from  the 
bridge  of  Jena  had  announced  the  eve  of  the  ceremony,  and  a 
similar  salute  was  fired  at  daylight  the  next  morning.  A  pro- 
gramma  of  the  fête,  together  with  the  order  from  the  minister  of 
police,  was  fixed  to  the  walls,  and  cried,  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  accidents,  which  are  very  rare  on  these  occasions,  "^or 
they  do  these  things^"*  it  must  be  confessed,  "  better  in  France.''^ 
"We  had  previously  visited  the  building  prepared  for  the  assem- 
blage, which  was  a  vast  pentagonal  semicircular  amphitheatre  of 
painted  wood  and  canvas  work,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Charnp  de 
Mars,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  military  school  The  am- 
phitheatre was  open  on  all  sides,  and  separated  in  the  middle  by 
a  space,  in  which  was  a  structure  covered  with  a  canopy,  contain- 
ing an  altar,  and  seats  for  priests,  musicians,  and  other  perform- 
ers of  the  mass.  There  were  nominal  divisions  made  by  the 
wooden  pillars  of  the  building,  surmounted  by  large  wooden 
eagles,  under  which  were  written  the  names  of  the  departments, 
the  enumeration  of  which  associated  itself,  in  my  mind,  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  with  the  extent  and  power  of  the  empire. 

A  structure  of  the  same  materials  was  raised  against  the  face 
of  the  military  school,  covered  with  a  square  canopy  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  jutting  out  into  oblong  wings  on  each  side.  Under  the 
canopy,  a  flight  of  carpeted  steps  descended  from  the  principal 
window  in  the  first  storv  of  the  building,  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  window  and  the  ground  was  a  platform  for  the  throne. 
This  structure  formed  as  it  were  the  chord,  of  which  the  amphi- 
theatre was  the  arc.  Besides  these  preparations,  there  was  a 
bare  pyramidical  platform,  with  an  ascent  on  each  side  of  a  flight 
of  steps,  fifteen  feet  high,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
amphitheatre  ;  or,  it  ought  to  be  called,  at  the  back  of  it,  on 
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wKich  was  placed  a  plain  arm-chair,  open  and  uncovered  :  one 
of  those  pieces  of  wood,  which,  as  Napoleon  said,  is  not  made 
a  throne  by  the  carpenter,  but  by  the  man  who  sits  in  it.  These 
temporary  edifices  were  rather  tawdry  than  otherwise,  and  it 
was  ill-contrived  that  the  assembly  should  sit  with  their  backs  to 
the  multitude  in  the  Champ  de  Mars^  and  even  to  the  Empe- 
ror, during  the  time  that  he  sat  upon  the  open  throne.  We 
set  off  at  nine  o'clock,  and,  walking  by  the  Tuilleries,  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields,  the  quay  and  bridge  of  Jena,  crossed  into  the 
Champ  de  Mars^  which  we  traversed  through  the  masses  of  sol- 
diery of  the  imperial  and  national  guard,  which  were  forming 
upon  the  plain.  Arrived  at  the  amphitheatre,  and  showing  our 
admission  tickets,  we  were  conducted  by  a  grenadier  of  the 
guard,  after  a  mistake  or  two,  into  the  inner  structure,  which 
we  found  nearly  full,  and  took  our  places  in  the  seats  allotted, 
according  to  the  lettering  under  the  eagles,  to  the  department  of 
the  Sarthe.  However,  the  electors  had  observed  no  order  in 
placing  themselves,  except  that  the  deputations  from  the  army,, 
chiefly  common  soldiers,  occupied  the  two  wings  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. Of  the  15,000  said  to  be  assembled,  1  must  suppose 
that  there  were  very  many  who  were  equally  electors  with  our- 
selves ;  for  a  profusion  of  tickets  were  distributed  by  the  court, 
and  my  companion  had  five  or  six  sent  to  himself.  Nor  was 
there  much  choice  in  the  selection  ;  for  the  audience  drank 
brandy,  and  gave  into  other  plebeian  amusements,  which  by  no 
means  recommended  their  neighbourhood.  The  multitude  of 
heads,  however,  made  the  spectacle  imposing,  even  as  far  as  the 
electors  contributed  to  the  sight,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
scene  was  indescribably  magnificent.  The  windows  and  the  roof 
of  the  military  school  were  filled  with  ladies  ;  the  area  of  the 
theatre  with  electors,  and  with  innumerable  standard-bearers, 
whose  glittering  eagles  and  tri-coloured  banners  made  a  daz- 
zling show.  The  eagles  were  in  a  cluster  at  each  wing  at  first  ; 
but,  before  the  ceremony  commenced,  they  were  ranged  in  a  row 
round  the  area,  in  the  face  of  the  pavilion  of  the  throne.  Thé 
throne  was  a  gilt  purple-coloured  arm-chair,  with  a  purple 
cushion  on  the  ground  before  it  :  on  the  right  of  it  were  two 
common  chairs,  on  the  left  a  single  chair  ;  beyond,  on  each  side, 
under  the  canopy,  were  square  boxes,  or  tribunes,  under  which 
was  a  range  of  other  tribunes.  The  children  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland  soon  appeared,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  tribune  to  the 
left  of  the  throne  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  arrived  the  court"  of 
Cassation,  the  court  of  accounts,  the  council  of  the  university, 
the  imperial  court,  and  the  magistracy  of  Paris  in  robes,  some 
of  which  I  thought  fantastic.  These  took  their  places  in  the 
tribunes  under  the  sides  of  the  throne.     Every  now  and  then 
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appeared  officers  of  the  court  on  the  flight  of  steps  above  the 
throne,  in  singular  fancy  dresses  like  the  Spanish  costume.  The 
interval  was  very  tedious  :  there  wei-e  continual  shouts  at  every 
arrangement  of  the  eagles,  especially  those  of  the  national 
guards,  and  also  cries  of  hats  off  !  sit  down  !  but  no  tumult. 
The  first  sign  of  the  approaching  ceremony  was  the  lighting  of 
the  candles  at  the  altar  ;  and,  at  a  quarter  after  twelve,  we  heard 
the  cannon  announce  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  from  the 
Tuilleries.  My  friend  and  myself  were  about  six  benches  from 
the  highest  range  of  seats  ;  so  that,  by  pressing  backwards  and 
turning  round,  we  looked  over  the  Champ  de  Mars^  and  beheld  a 
sight  superb  indeed:  the  troops  were  drawn  up  on  each  side 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  plain — the  whole  of  the  national 
guard,  and  the  imperial  guard,  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  as 
well  as  the  gendarmerie^  were  under  arms,  either  in  the  field  or 
in  the  city.  In  half  an  hour  the  cannon  of  the  bridge  of  Jena 
told  us,  that  the  imperial  procession  had  set  foot  on  the  plain. 
We  had  before  seen  the  red  lancers  filing  over  the  bridge,  and 
the  long  train  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  with  the  suite  of  car- 
riages, moving  along  like  a  vast  piece  of  distant  clock-work, 
along  the  quay  of  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Rome,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Seine.  The  cavalry  of  the  guard,  as  they  advanced 
towards  the  amphitheatre,  formed  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  make  a 
lane  in  front  of  the  infantry,  the  whole  length  of  the  plain,  from 
the  river  to  the  throne.  A  line  of  imperial  foot-guards  fenced 
off"  a  passage  round  the  left  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  to  form  an 
entry  for  the  imperial  carriages  into  the  interior  of  the  structure. 
Shortly,  the  commandant  of  Paris,  Count  Hulin,  and  his  staff, 
with  the  heralds  at  arms,  approached  us,  and  wheeled  through 
this  lane  to  the  left  :  he  was  followed  by  fourteen  state  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  bay  horses.  The  last  but  one  of  these  show- 
ed us  Cambaceres,  the  archchancellor  of  the  empire,  and  the  last 
the  three  imperial  princes.  They  advanced  at  a  slow  trot,  and 
wound  round  into  the  amphitheatre.  After  a  short  interval,  we 
saw  a  squadron  of  red  lancers,  followed  by  a  mass  of  officers  on 
service,  aide -de-camps,  and  state  grooms.  These  immediately 
preceded  the  imperial  carriage,  which  was  a  large  gilt  coach, 
with  glass  pannels,  surmounted  by  an  immense  gilt  crown,  nearly 
covering  the  whole  top  of  the  body.  Four  footmen  or  pages 
were  crowded  before,  and  six  behind  ;  and  two  marshals  of  the 
empire  rode  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  which  was  drawn  by 
eight  milk-white  horses,  dressed  in  lofty  plumes  of  white,  each 
led  by  a  groom,  who  scarcely  could  hold  him  down.  Napoleon 
was  distinctly  seen  through  the  glass  pannels,  in  his  plumage- 
covered  bonnet  and  imperial  mantle  :  he  bowed  as  he  passed 
round  the  amphiteatre,  to  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  the  peo- 
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pie,  which  were  mingled  with  the  repeated  discharges  of  artillery 
from  the  batteries  of  the  military  school.  A  squadron  of  the 
chasseurs  of  the  guard  closed  the  procession.  We  returned  to 
our  seats ,  and  presently  a  body  of  pages,  in  green  and  gold  uni- 
forms, ran  down  the  stairs  from  the  window,  and  ranged  them- 
selves, on  each  side  the  steps,  from  the  platform  of  the  throne 
to  the  ground.  A.  grenadier  of  the  guard  was  posted  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  to  the  left  and  to  the  right.  The  tribunes 
under  the  canopy  then  began  to  be  filled.  The  grand  cordons 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  occu- 
pied that  on  the  left,  and  the  counsellors  of  state  placed  them- 
selves in  that  to  the  right.  Several  great  officers  of  state,  in 
fancy  dresses,  Spanish  mantles,  and  feathered  bonnets,  took  their 
station  chiefly  on  the  steps  to  the  right  of  the  throne.  The  Duke 
of  Vicenza  and  Count  Segur,  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  highest  step.  The  archchancellor  Cam- 
baceres  then  tottered  down  to  the  platform,  in  a  blue  mantle, 
spotted  with  gold  bees,  to  a  chair,  placed  for  him  a  little  below 
the  chairs  to  the  right  of  the  throne.  There  was  much  laughing 
in  our  vicinity  when  this  personage  appeared,  whose  talents  and 
whose  taste  are  alike  notorious  throughout  the  empire.  The 
Archbishop  of  Tours  and  the  Cardinal  Cambaceres,  with  four 
bishops  and  assistants,  ascended  into  the  tribune  of  the  altar.  It 
was  one  o'clock.  The  artillery  still  thundered  from  the  battery, 
when  Napoleon,  amidst  a  mass  of  his  nobles  and  princes,  march- 
ed from  the  window  down  the  steps  to  the  platform,  and  the  as- 
sembly arose  with  a  shout.  All  were  uncovered  except  the 
Emperor,  who  wore  his  Spanish  black  bonnet,  shaded  with 
plumes,  and  looped  with  a  large  diamond  in  front.  His  mantle 
was  of  purple  velvet,  edged  with  broad  embroidery  of  gold  on 
the  outside,  and  lined  with  white  ermine,  scarce  descending  to 
his  ancles,  and  tied  round  his  throat  without  any  arm-holes.  He 
advanced  hastily  in  front,  bowed,  or  rather  nodded,  two  or  three 
times,  and  flung  himself,  or,  to  use  the  right  word,  plumped 
himself  down  into  his  throne,  and  rolled  his  mantle  round  him. 
He  looked  very  ungainly  and  squat.  His  brothers  took  their 
seats  at  his  side  ;  Lucien  to  the  left,  Joseph  and  Jerome  to  the 
right  :  they  were  caparisoned  in  fancy  dresses  of  white  tafFety, 
from  head  to  foot,  and,  excepting  the  house  of  Austria,  looked 
as  ill  as  the  princes  of  any  legitimate  house  in  Christendom.  No 
sooner  was  the  Emperor  seated  than  the  artillery  was  silenced, 
by  a  signal  from  an  officer  who  flourished  a  sword  from  the  left 
of  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  was  answered  by  the  drums  in 
the  area  of  the  theatre.  A  small  velvet-covered  altar,  or  prie 
Dieu,  was  moved  before  the  Emperor,  and  now  mass  was  per- 
formed by  the  priests,  and  the  musicians  of  the  opera-house. 
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in  the  tribune  opposite  to  the  pavilion.  During  this  interval 
Napoleon  was  less  occupied  with  his  prayers  than  with  an  opera- 
glass,  with  which  he  was  contemplating  the  assembly.  The 
music  ceased,  the  velvet  altar  was  removed,  and  immediately  9 
large  body  of  men  crowded  from  the  area,  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  throne.  These  were  the  central  deputation  from 
the  electors  of  the  empire,  chosen  a  few  days  before  by  selection 
from  all  the  colleges.  They  filled  the  whole  flight  of  steps,  and 
were  introduced  in  a  mass  to  the  Emperor.  One  of  them,  the 
advocate  Duboys,  deputy  from  Angers,  on  the  right  of  the 
throne,  then  read,  from  a  paper  in  his  hand,  a  speech,  with  much 
motion,  and  action  more  than  oratorical  :  though  he  spoke  very 
loud,  not  a  word  was  to  be  heard  where  we  sat.  The  Emperor 
nodded  assent  to  certain  positions  of  his  address,  which,  when 
you  have  read  it,  you  will  conceive  very  natural  ;  for  it  abound- 
ed in  panegyric,  and,  although  it  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  central  deputation,  has  on  that  account  been  severely  cri- 
ticised. You  will,  nevertheless,  recognize  certain  truths  in  the 
performance,  and  will  applaud  the  indignation  launched  against 
the  conspiracy  of  kings. 

The  expression,  "  that  the  nation  would  be  ready  to  disengage 
the  Emperor  from  the  moderate  conditions  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  the  allied  powers,"  must  be  attributed  to  their  indigna- 
tion ;  and  the  orator  very  well  put  the  question  of  the  personal 
rejection  of  Napoleon,  when  he  hinted,  that  if  the  French  pre- 
ferred peace  to  war,  they  preferred  war  to  shame.  The  speech 
was  concluded  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  assembly.  The  arch- 
chancellor  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  advancing  to  the  Empe- 
ror with  certain  papers  in  his  hands,  communicated  to  him  the 
acceptation  of  the  constitution  ;  and  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies received  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  to  carry  the  result  to 
the  herald  at  arms.  The  sword  was  flourished,  and  the  drums 
beat,  when  the  herald,  in  a  voice  not  audible  to  us,  declared  the 
acceptation  of  the  constitution.  At  this  moment  the  batteries 
fired  a  general  salute.  The  central  deputation  moved  a  little 
lower  down  ;  but  still  filled  the  principal  part  of  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  The  attendants  of  the  great  chamberlain  then  placed  a 
small  gilt  table,  containing  a  gold  writing  standish,  before  the 
Emperor.  The  arch-chancellor  laid  the  constitution  on  the 
table,  and  handed  the  pen  to  Prince  Joseph,  who  gave  it  to  Na- 
poleon. The  Emperor  quickly  and  carelessly  put  his  name  to 
this  famous  act,  at  ten  minutes  before  two  o'clock.  The  table 
was  moved  away — and  then,  opening  a  roll  of  paper,  he  address- 
ed the  immense  concourse  in  a  loud  shrill  voice,  which  at  times 
made  him  audible  even  to  the  benches  where  we  were  placed. 
His  opening  vioràs— Empereur^  consul,  soldat,  je  tiens  tout  du 
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j&ett/)/e*— reached  us  distinctly,  as  also  the  sentence— -j'ôi  convo" 
que  le  Champ  de  Mai.]  He  was  applauded  at  the  end  with  cries 
of  Vive  I* Empereur  !  Vive  Marie  Louise  !  but  I  heard  no  shouts 
of  Vi'ue  la  nation  !  which  the  Moniteur  asserts  to  have  been  fre- 
quent. The  second  cry  might  have  been  spared  by  dejctrous 
courtiers,  as  it  must  have  served  to  remind  Napoleon  of  the  ab- 
sence of  her  whom  he  had  promised  his  people  should  be  the 
queen  of  the  fête.  When  the  acclamations  had  subsided,  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges,  first  almoner  of  the  empire,  presented 
the  Testament,  upon  his  knees,  to  Napoleon,  who  took  the  oath 
"  to  observe  and  to  cause  the  observance  of  the  constitution  ;" 
and  the  Te  Deum  was  chaunted  from  the  tribune  of  the  altar. 
There  was,  at  this  time,  no  little  crowding  and  confusion  near 
the  throne,  and  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  oath  was  now  admi- 
nistered to  Cambaceres,  who  swore  "  obedience  to  the  constitu- 
tions and  to  the  Emperor."  There  was  no  cry,  as  the  Moniteur 
says,  from  the  assembly,  of  Nous  le  Jurons  (we  swear  it).  The 
sword  was  again  waved  and  the  drums  beat.  The  steps  were 
cleared,  and  the  eagles  from  the  wings  pressed  forward  into  the 
centre  of  the  area,  forming  one  long  dazzling  mass  of  gold, 
from  the  tribune  of  the  altar  to  the  front  of  the  throne.  The 
ministers  of  the  interior,  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  descended 
from  their  places,  and  shortly  returned,  followed  by  many  stand- 
ard-bearers and  a  body  of  officers,  who  pressed  upwards,  near 
the  throne.  The  republican  Carnot,  in  his  white  Spanish  dress, 
carried  the  eagle  of  the  national  guard  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  the  bald-headed  Davoust  that  of  the  first  regiment  of  the 
line,  and  Decres  of  the  first  marine  corps.  Then  it  was  that 
Napoleon,  with  an  animation  in  his  manner  and  countenance 
which  gave  to  that  ceremony  a  superior  interest  to  any  other 
event  of  this  national  assembly,  threw  off  his  imperial  mantle, 
hastily  leaped  from  his  throne,  and  advanced  to  meet  his  eagles. 
The  waving  sword  and  beating'drums  commanded  silence,  and, 
taking  the  standards  in  his  hands,  he  returned  them  to  the  three 
ministers,  with  a  short  speech,  which  he  delivered  in  a  loud  and 
lively  tone.  The  concluding  sentence,  "  Vous  le  jurez^^  (j^^ 
swear)  pierced  the  whole  assembly,  and  was  answered  by  the  ex- 
clamation of  those  around  the  throne — "  We  swear." 

The  speech  was  as  follows  :  "  Soldats  de  la  garde  nationale  de 
V empire — Soldats  des  troupes  de  terre  et  de  mer — 'je  vous  confie 
V aigle  impériale  aux  couleurs  nationales  :  vous  jurez  de  ta  défen- 
dre^ au  prix  de  votre  sang,  contre  les  ennemis  de  la  patrie  et  de  ce 
trône.    Vous  jurez  qu!elle  sera  toujours  votre  signe  de  ralliement  : 

*  Emperor — consul — soldier,  I  hold  all  the  nation. — See  Appendix— No.  IS. 
t  I  have  convoked  the  Champ  de  Mai. 
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vnus  le  jurez*  ^  The  drums  beat,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Emperor,  still  in  his  short  crimson  tunic,  accompanied  by  all  his 
marshals  and  dignitaries,  and  lost  to  our  sight  in  the  blaze  of 
uniforms,  and  eagles,  and  banners,  descended  the  steps,  travers- 
ed the  area,  passed  through  the  opening  of  the  theatre  by  the 
altar,  and,  crossing  between  files  of  soldiers,  mounted  the  plat- 
form in  the  open  plain.  He  seated  himself  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  his  marshals  and  court,  who  occupied  the  steps  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  structure.  My  friend  and  myself 
pressed  backwards  to  the  outward  circle  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  surveyed  a  scene  more  magnificent  than  any  pen  can  de- 
scribe. The  monarch  on  his  open  throne,  which  seemed  a  glit- 
tering pyramid  of  eagles,  and  arms,  and  military  habits,  crowned 
by  his  own  white  plumes — an  immense  plain,  as  it  were,  of  sol- 
diers, flanked  with  multitudes  so  innumerable  that  the  sloping 
banks  on  each  side  presented  but  one  mass  of  heads — the  man — 
the  occasion — all  conspired  to  surprise  us  into  a  most  unquali- 
fied, unphilosophical  admiration  of  the  whole  spectacle  before 
us  ;  which  was  not  diminished  when  the  bayonets,  cuirasses  and 
helmets,  flashing  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  the  flags  of  the  lan- 
cers fluttering,  and  the  music  bursting  from  the  plain,  announced 
that  the  whole  scene,  far  and  near,  began  to  move. 

What  passed  previously  on  the  platform  we  could  not  distin- 
guish, but  we  saw  the  eagles  paraded  to  the  left,  before  the 
throne,  and  then  moved  lower  down  into  the  plain,  where  such 
of  them  as  belonged  to  the  troops  on  duty  were  delivered  to 
their  respective  regiments  ;  the  remainder  being  carried  back  to 
the  military  school.  It  seems  that  the  Emperor,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  colonel  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  and  of  the  imperial 
guard,  presented  the  eagles  to  the  president  of  the  department 
and  six  arrondissements,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  his  guard  ;  after 
which,  a  body  of  the  soldiery  of  both  corps  forming,  with  a 
crowd  of  officers,  in  front  of  the  throne,  he  addressed  the  na- 
tional guard  and  imperial  guai-d,  in  a  second  speech,!  interrupt- 
ed by  drums,  and  by  frequent  acclamations  of  "  We  swear." 
The  national  guard  swore  never  to  suffer  the  capital  to  be  again 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  foreigners  ;  the  ipiperial  guard  to 
exceed  their  former  prowess.  The  whole  army,  amounting,  it 
is  said,  to  fifty  thousand,  of  which  twenty-seven  thousand  were 
national  guards,  now  filed  before  the  throne,  with  their  eagles,  in 

*  "  Soldiers  of  the  national  guard  of  the  empire — Soldiers  of  the  land  and 
sea  troops-.-I  confide  to  you  the  imperial  eagle  of  the  national  colours  :  you 
swear  to  defend  it,  at  the  price  of  your  blood,  against  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  throne.  You  swear  i.hat  it  shall  always  be  your  rallying  sign  :  you 
swear." 

\  Sec  Appendix — No.  15. 
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admirable  order  ;  the  imperial  guard  marching  from  right  to 
left,  and  the  others  from  left  to  right.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
review  the  crowd  rushed  from  the  banks  towards  the  throne,  but 
no  accident  happened  ;  a  slight  rope  and  a  single  line  of  soldiers, 
placed  at  considerable  intervals,  were  sufficient  to  protect  the 
amphitheatre  and  the  throne. 

It  was  half  after  three  before  the  last  battalion  passed  before 
the  Emperor,  who  then  rose  from  the  throne,  descended  the 
platform,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  suite,  returned  to  the  interior 
of  the  assembly,  and  mounted  to  his  former  position.  He  turn- 
ed round,  and,  bowing  several  times  very  graciously,  and  appa- 
rently much  pleased,  quickly  ascended  the  stairs  with  his  court, 
and  disappeared  at  the  window  of  the  palace.  The  procession 
soon  left  the  amphitheatre,  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  ar- 
rived, except  that  the  dragoons  and  lancers  of  the  guard  did  not 
accompany  the  state  carriage,  as  before,  and  that  it  consequently 
passed  between  a  line  of  spectators  the  whole  length  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  ;  the  troops  having  by  this  time  nearly  left  the 
plain.  The  departure  was  announced  by  the  batteries  of  the 
military  school  and  the  bridge  of  Jena,  as  at  the  entry  of  the 
Emperor. 

Such  was  the  long  expected  Champ  de  3îai^  which  is  now" 
known  by  its  right  name,  and  is  called  "  the  distribution  of  the 
eagles  :"  in  fact  it  was  nothing  more,  and  is  misnomered  when 
described  as  a  national  fete.  Whether  it  bore  any  resemblance 
to  the  fields  of  March  and  of  May,  at  which  were  assembled  the 
warlike  estates  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  no  one  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  discuss,  any  more  than  its  similarity  to 
the  Tartar  Cour-Ilté,  the  model  of  the  Franc  parliaments  ;  but 
the  Censor  draws  an  invidious  comparison  between  it  and  the 
memorable  federation  of  90,  when  the  same  plain  was  thronged 
by  deputations  from  all  the  national  guards  of  the  kingdom, 
collected  together  to  celebrate  and  seal  the  triumph  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  subjection  of  the  throne.  The  same  publication 
objects  to  the  Emperor  having  remained  constantly  covered  in 
the  presence  of  the  uncovered  representatives  of  France,  and  to 
the  fantastical  costumes  of  the  court.  Certainly,  Mr.  Carnot 
did  not  become  his  taffety  tunic  and  feathered  bonnet,  or  the  tunic 
did  not  become  Mr.  Carnot  ;  who,  when  he  objects  pertinaci- 
ously to  sign  himself  Count  Carnot,  after  having  accepted  the 
title,  might  perhaps  decline  tricking  himself  out  in  a  fancy  dress. 
The  censor  says,  that  the  acclamations  were  very  sparing  and 
pfartial,  and  that  not  2000  people  ever  shouted  at  once  during  the 
whole  ceremony.     Yesterday  evening,  after  the  Champ  de  Mai, 

I  happened  to  visit  the  Princess :  a  gentleman  came  into 

the  room,  and  began  laughing  at  the  whole  transaction — "  never 
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"  was  there  such  a  paltry,  gaudy,  melancholy  exhibition— not  a 
"  soul  applauded  except  the  military,  and  they  but  seldom  and 
"  faintly."  He  had  scarcely  finished  when  another  gentleman 
entered,  and  at  once  launched  forth  into  raptures  at  the  success 
with  which  the  scene  of  the  day  had  been  crowned— what  struck 
him  particularly  was,  that  the  military  had  not  been  very  loud  in 
their  shouts — but  the  electors  and  the  spectators  had  never  ceas- 
ed their  acclamations.  Every  body  smiled  ; — which  was  to  be 
believed  ?  both  had  been  present — ^neither  were  Frenchmen,  nor 
interested  to  deceive  ;  and  the  event  recorded  had  taken  place 
but  four  hours  before,  in  presence  of  two  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, who  could  give  the  lie  to  any  misrepresentation.  Hoxv  is 
history  written  f  or  how  believed  f  This  is  not  meant  for  a 
mémoire  pour  se  -vir  :  but  I  will  tell  you  my  own  impression. 
The  loudest  and  longest  acclamations  were  when  the  Emperor 
first  appeared,  and  when  he  delivered  the  eagles  ;  but  neither 
then,  nor  at  any  other  period,  were  the  cries  very  animated»^ 
They  generally  began  and  ended  with  the  military  deputations 
in  the  wings  o^  the  amphitheatre,  and  particularly  with  one  in- 
dividual soldier,  who  was  so  pertinacious  as  to  raise  a  laugh 
more  than  once  in  the  whole  assembly.  The  usual  cries  were, 
Vive  VEmpereu  I  and  now  and  then,  Vive  Marie  Louise  t — I 
did  not  hear  Vive  la  nation  ! 

If  there  were  no  frequent  and  loud  acclamations,  there  were 
no  hired  applauders,  a  class  attached  to  the  police  department 
during  the  former  reign  of  Napoleon,  and  employed  occasional- 
ly, at  present  at  least,  if  the  malcontents  say  true*. 

The  number  of  votes  in  favour  of  the  constitution  were, 
1,288,357  :  the  negative  votes  amounted  to  4207.  The  army 
gave  in  222,000  names  for,  and  320  against,  the  act  :  the  navy 
about  22,000  affirmatives,  and  275  negatives.  Eleven  depart- 
ments, and  some  of  the  regiments,  had  not  sent  in  their  registers. 
The  departments  in  which  the  votes  were  the  most  numerous 
were  the  Côte  d'Or,  the  Jura,  the  Moselle,  La  Meurthe,  Saone 
et  Loire,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Yonne.  The  department  of  the 
Côtes  du  Nord,  out  of  6000  names,  gave  in  1058  negatives — à 
sufficient  proo  .hat  no  compulsion  was  resorted  to  in  that  quar- 
ter, although  a  contrary  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
gisters of  Paris,  which  show  20,082  affirmative,  and  only  570 
negative  votes,  in  a  place  where  opinion  is  so  much  divided.  In 
fact,  the  Anti-Napoleonists  did  not  like  to  commit  thems^es  in 
the  face  of  the  police  j  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  workmeirof  the 
suburbs  furnished  the  greater  number  of  the  approving  suffrages 

*  In  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  night  of  the  king's  return,,  July,  1815, 1 
heard  many  oi"  those  who  were  shouting  vivt  le  roi  !  cry  out,  "  nous  ne  sommes 
pat  payee  à  quarante  sous."    (We  are  not  paid  at  the  rate  of  forty  sous  ) 
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of  the  capital  ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  any  dislike  to  Napoleon,  as  to  the  discredit  into  which 
this  method  of  consulting'  the  people  has  fallen.  The  people  ac- 
cepted the  constitution  of  the  year  8  :  two  years  afterwards  the 
people  accepted  the  nomination  of  Bonaparte  to  the  consulship 
for  life  :  and  again  in  two  years,  the  same  people  declared  its 
wish,  that  the  imperial  dignity  should  be  settled  in  the  family  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  :  but  all  the  signatures  attached  to  each  of 
these  acts  of  the  nation  put  together  would  not  amount  to  a  quar- 
ter of  the  population  of  France.  As  therefore  there  has  been  no 
stipulated  proportion  requisite  to  give  authority  to  this  declara- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  mere 
opening  of  registers  will  be  always  sufficient  to  secure,  from  the 
public  functionaries  and  dependents  on  the  govsrnment,  a  certain 
majority  over  any  number  of  negative  votes  tHat  can,  without  a 
rebellious  combination,  be  possibly  procured,  it  seems  a  conse- 
quence, thatno  constitution  can  be  considered  fundamental,  which, 
by  recurring  to  the  same  means  by  which  it  was  created,  can 
with  such  facility  be  overthrown. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  vicious  th^an  this  method  of 
collecting  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who  can  «no  more  be  said  to 
be  represented  by  the  signatures  of  such  acv  -i  than  the  English 
nation  was  by  the  mayor,  and  aldermen,  and  ragamuffins  of  the 
Tower  hamlets,  who  chose  Gloster  to  be  king  ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  the  manifest  and  acknowledged  absurdity  of  the  ap- 
peal has  been  the  chief  cause  why  the  additional  act  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  empire  has  been  only  thus  partially  accepted. 
Add  to  this,  that  as  the  new  parliament  is  to  remodel  the  con- 
stitution, it  matters  but  little  either  to  approve  or  object  to  the 
original  draught  of  the  Tuilleries.  For  my  own  part,  I  con- 
ceive the  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  be  such  as  a  lover  of 
his  country  may  fairly  approve.  I  should  not  object  to  its  being 
granted,  any  more  than  to  its  being  composed  by  an  individual  ; 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  inquire,  whether  the  nation  had  the 
power  rather  of  maintaining  than  of  choosing  the  conditions  of 
their  liberty.  Although  there  was  no  proposal  in  the  act  rela- 
tive to  the  re-election  of  Napoleon,  there  i>  H  general  persuasion, 
that  his  dictatorship  ceased  at  the  moment  that  he  signed  the 
constitution,  and  that  he  is  now  rechosen  Emperor  of  the 
French.  The  constitution  is  now,  however,  in  vigour  ;  and  the 
decrees  which  are  affixed  to  the  walls  give  a  singular  and  speak- 
ing proof  of  the  change  of  governments  which  France  has  wit- 
nessed within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  past  constitutions  be- 
ing still  in  force,  the  senatus  consultum,  signed  Bonaparte,  first 
consul,  sometimes  appears  at  the  top  of  the  paper  :  another,  in 
the  middle,  with  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  Empereur  et  Roi  ; 

c  c 
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and  at  the  bottom,  the  last  promulgation,  with  Napoleon  Empe* 
reur.  The  will  of  the  Emperor  is  no  longer  to  be  a  law  ;  but 
amongst  the  four  volumes  of  the  senatus  consulta^  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find,  for  the  present,  an  apology  for  any  act  of  go- 
vernment. There  will  be  some  embarrassment,  however,  in 
getting  rid  of  the  forms  of  despotism.  The  Emperor,  in  his 
speech,  defers  to  the  peace  the  final  reduction  of  this  mass  of 
laws  to  a  simple  fundamental  code  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  chamber  of  representatives  will  allow  of  such  a  de- 
lay. The  meeting  of  the  two  chambers  is  fixed  for  Saturday 
the  3d,  to-morrow.  The  peers  were  named  to-day  ;  and  a  list 
of  them  is  handed  about,  amounting  to  116,  of  whom  fifty  at 
least  are  general  officers.  Labédoyère,  Drouot,  Ney,  and  Lalle- 
mand,  are  at  once  devoted  to  a  pleasantry  as  the  quatre  (paira 
fides  J  ;  whilst  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  Vandamme,  and  others, 
are  the  quatre  pairs  s'tfiés.  On  the  whole,  the  list  is  received 
with  shrugs  and  smiles  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  allowed,  on 
all  hands,  that  the  utmost  embarrassment  attended  the  selection — 
that  the  old  nobles  neither  could  nor  would  have  been  chosen  ; 
and  the  prevalence  of  military  members  was  unavoidable,  from 
the  superior  respectability  of  the  class  of  general  officers,  which, 
in  fact,  may  be  said  to  compose  the  nobility,  whether  modern  or 
ancient,  of  France.  The  gratitude  of  the  Emperor  obliged  him 
to  make  a  merit  of  the  act,  which  has  rendered  the  above-men- 
tioned nobles  obnoxious  to  a  pun  ;  but  there  is  a  chamberlain  or 
two  who  seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  by  accident,  or  out  of 
laziness.  Where  was  Napoleon  to  choose  ?  The  frondeurs 
(the  nou'contents,  or  critics,)  answer  this  by  saying,  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  chosen  at  all — at  least,  that  the  original  selec- 
tion should  not  have  been  his  :  and  a  plan  has  been  mentioned, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  adopted  in  any  future  nomination. 
In  each  of  the  departments  three  or  five  of  the  principal  proprie- 
tors are  to  be  named  by  the  electoral  colleges,  and  presented  to 
the  Emperor,  out  of  which  he  is  to  take  one.  A  great  part  of 
the  present  house  of  peers  may  soon  fall  in  the  field,  and  a  re- 
plenishment will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Constant's  pamphlet  is  published.  It  was  necessary  for 
this  gentleman  to  say  some  little  of  himself,  as  his  acceptance  of 
office  under  Napoleon,  on  the  20th  of  April,  immediately  subse- 
quent to  a  violent  attack,  honestly  ventured  against  him  as  he 
was  advancing  to  Paris,  to  prop  a  mouldering  fabric,  has  subject- 
ed him,  unjustly,  I  think,  to  the  suspicions  of  the  pui-e  constitu- 
tionalists. For  twenty  years  he  has  demanded  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  suppression  of  all  arbitrary 
encroachment,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  all.  "  These  ob- 
jects," he  continaes,  "  have  always  been,  and  are  still  my  end 
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and  aim  ;  and  I  pursue  them,  at  this  moment,  with  equal  zeal, 
and  with  more  hope."  To  excuse  himself  he  had  only  to  justify 
Napoleon  ;  and,  in  his  last  chapter,  he  relies  for  all  apology  for 
his  Emperor  upon  an  appeal  to  facts,  the  convocation  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  chosen  freely,  and  without  any  interposi- 
tion of  government  influence,  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  restitution  of  the  choice  of  their  magistrature  to 
a  numerous  portion  of  the  citizens. 

"  All  this  he  has  done,"  continued  M.  Constant,  *'  when  in 
possession  of  the  dictatorship  ;  and  when,  had  he  wished  for  des- 
potism, he  might  have  endeavoured  to  have  retained  it.  It  may  be 
said,"  he  adds,  "  that  his  interest  opposed  such  an  eiFort  : — doubt- 
less; but  is  not  that  as  much  as  to  say  that  his  interest  accords  with 
the  public  liberty  ?  and  is  not  that  a  reason  for  confidence  ?"  I 
see  no  means  of  answering  the  question  in  a  manner  which  can 
discredit  either  Napoleon  or  M.  Constant.  You  will  perceive 
the  state  of  feeling  in  this  country,  from  the  tone  and  manner 
with  which  a  person  of  the  reputation  of  M.  Constant  thinks  it 
necessary  to  reconcile  his  conduct,  in  accepting  a  place  under  the 
imperial  government,  to  his  former  professions.  It  should  seem 
that  M.  C.  has  made  the  painful  discovery,  ^'  that  certain  men 
are  but  too  happy  to  throw  off  the  burthen  of  esteem,  and  re- 
cognize the  failings  of  a  person  whose  irreproachability  weigh- 
ed hitherto  upon  their  hearts."  Those  whom  his  eloquent  com- 
plaint is  intended  to  reach  are  not  the  royalists,  but,  apparently, 
the  constitutionalists,  his  former  admirers,  the  distrust  of  whom 
in  the  character  of  Napoleon  can  be  frequently  collected  from 
other  portions  of  the  work,  and  whom  the  author  endeavours  to 
persuade,  that  to  obtain  their  patriotic  objects,  there  is  no  course 
so  pernicious  as  that  which  must  encourage  or  assist  the  projects 
of  invaders,  the  success  of  whom  must  terminate  either  in  the 
division  of  France,  or  in  an  administration  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  will.  M.  Constant  remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  al- 
lies, just  and  moderate,  if  they  are  allowed  to  have  been  so 
when  they  appeared  last  year  in  the  character  of  the  liberators 
of  Europe,  have  now  no  other  pretext  than  punishment — and  a 
punishment,  which,  beginning  with  Napoleon.»  is  to  involve  the 
army  and  the  nation  itself.  One  cannot  indeed  but  observe,  that 
the  hatred  of  the  allied  princes,  like  the  overflowings  of  friend- 
ship stirred  from  a  small  centre,  and  originating  only  with  an  in- 
dividual, has  spread  all  around,  and  from  embracing  friends  and 
adherents,  has  at  last  taken  in  a  whole  people  as  the  accomplices 
of  a  single  crime.  With  respect  to  the  constitution,  the  author 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  less  candid  than  the  govern- 
^nent  itself,  or  to  deny  that  it  is  capable  of  amelioratioji  ;  but  his 
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Vrork  tends  to  the  recommendation  of  the  outline,  and  general 
principles  which  it  contains.  He  concludes  by  confessing  his 
willingness  to  leave  the  question  of  his  own  conduct,  and  (by 
implication)  that  of  the  new  government,  to  be  decided  by  the 
judge  of  all  things — time. 

**  V avenir  repondra  ;  car  la  liberté  sortira  de  cet  avenir^  quel- 
que orageux  qiCil  paraisse  encore,  Alors^  après  avoir^  pendant 
vingt  ans^  réclamé  les  droits  de  V espèce  humaine^  la  sûreté  des  in- 
dividus^ la  liberté  de  la  pensée^  la  garantie  des  propriétés^  V  aboli- 
tion de  tout  arbitraire^  f  oserai  me  féliciter  de  ni  être  réuni^  avant 
la  victoire^  aux  institutions  qui  consacrent  tous  ces  droits^  f  aurais 
accompli  P ouvrage  de  ma  vie  ^^^ 

The  victory  may  not  be  as  near  as  M.  Constant  conceives, 
but  it  is  no  less  certain. f 

Upon  reflecting  on  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Emperor  is  in- 
volved, with  the  boldest  and  most  active  part  of  France,  I  would 
ask  you,  whether  his  greatest  enemy  could  contrive  a  plan  more 
likely  to  deprive  him  of  all  chance  of  re-establishing  himself  in 
his  ancient  despotism,  or  even  to  endanger  his  throne,  than  by 
leaving  the  French  at  peace,  and  thus  dissolving  that  union  of 
effort  to  which  the  most  distrustful  and  cautious  are  agreed  in 
contributing,  as  the  last  resource  for  the  salvation  of  their  coun- 
try ;  but  which,  after  being  employed  as  the  protection,  may  en- 
courage the  ambition  of  the  throne.  Lest  what  I  have  just  said 
should  seem  inconsistent  with  the  apprehensions  stated,  as  being 
entertained  by  M.  Constant  and  others,  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tionalists, I  shall  add,  that  the  hesitation  of  those  who  dread  the 
propensities  of  the  Emperor  has  no  sort  of  connection  with  a 
preference  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  present  government  :  every 
day  makes  it  more  apparent,  that  although  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  about  men,  the  French  are  pretty  much  agreed 
about  things.  One  of  the  most  sensible  men  in  Paris  asserted 
much  the  same  thing  on  this  subject  yesterday  evening,  when 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  talk  of  the  voltigeurs  of  Louis  XVII  t.,  nor 
oif  the  voltigeurs  of  Napoleon  (a  number  comparatively  insigni- 

'  "  The  event  shall  decide;  for  liberty  will  issue  "out  of  that  event,  however 
tempestuous  it  may  appear  at  present  Then,  after  having,  for  twenty  years, 
laboured  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  human  race — the  safety  of  person,  thé 
liberty  of  thought,  the  security  of  property,  and  the  abolition  of  every  thing 
arbitrary,  1  shall  be  able  to  felicitate  myself  on  being  united,  after  the  victory, 
to  those  institutions  which  are  calculated  to  perpetuate  all  those  rights  :— I  shall 
have  accomplished  the  object  of  my  whole  life." 

■j"  Whilst  this  is  preparing  for  the  press,  an  account  arrives  of  a  revolt  in 
Spain,  and  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  Wirtemberg  states  against  their  king.  Let 
us  not  despair  ;  the  victory  will  come — the  rights  of  the  human  race  must  tri- 
umph over  all  the  superannuated  institutions  of  the  ancient  social  system» 
Again— Porlier  is  no  more  ;  there  are  others. 
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ficant),  but  I  say  that  the  nation  is  united  on  the  great  point,  and 
that  there  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of 
us  to  procure  for  ourselves  individual  and  national  respectability 
and  independence.    We  differ  about  the  means,  and  that  circum- 
stance may  give  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  and  disunion, 
for  which,  after  all,  the  change  and  variation  of  our  fortunes 
might  sufficiently  account;  but  our  opinions  of  what  we  want 
may  be  said  to  be  unanimous,  and  our  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
things  needful  will  be  as  united  as  can  be  expected  from  a  na- 
tion which  has  done  and  suffered  so  much,  and  has  still  so  much 
to   suffer  and  do."     Then  turning  towards  myself,  he  added^ 
"  we  are  trying  to  do  what  you  did  a  hundred  years  ago  : — un- 
fortunately, we  have  many  more  obstacles  in  our  way,  and  have 
not  only  to  front  our  enemies,  but  to  keep  a  look  upon  ouij 
friends.     I  speak  as  a  lover  of  my  country — as  one  of  the  ma- 
jority.   A  patriot  should  be  a  Janus,  and  have  a  pair  of  eyes  for 
those  who  back  his  cause  :  however,  no  one  who  knows  France 
or  human  nature  can  doubt  of  the  termination  of  the  struggle, 
let  it  be  ever  so  long.     I  attach  no  great  importance  to  Napo- 
leon, except  as  an  individual,  who  set  in  motion  feelings  too  pre- 
valent for  any  very  protracted  concealment.     The  first  day  he 
set  foot  at  Cannes  was,  I  know,  the  first  day  of  a  new  revolu- 
tion, which  his  defeat  or  success  may  retard  or  mature,  but  not 
finally  terminr  te  or  entirely  control." 

The  conversation  ended  by  a  general  attack  made  on  Mr, 
— — — — ,  a  counsellor  of  state,  who  was  present,  for  the  new  no- 
îîîination  of  peers.  An  Englishman  present  asked  him  "  if  he 
recollected  whether  there  were  116  members  in  Cromwell's 
council  of  officers,  and  whether  the  people  were  great  gainers  by 
the  Barebone's  parliament  ?"  To  which  the  counsellor  of  state 
replied,  "  II  n'y  a  pas  question  de  Cromwell.*''*  You  vyill  forgive 
me  for  retailing  this  interlocutory  discourse,  which  you  may  ho- 
nour with  the  name  of  gossip,  but  which,  when  you  consider  its 
freedom,  may  make  some  impression  upon  you,  if  you  are  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  present  subjection  of  opinion  in  France. 

A  pamphlet  is  just  published  with  this  title — -La  Patrie  avant 
tout  :  que  m'importe  Napoleon  ?\  How  would  this  sound  in  our 
vernacular — "  Old  England  for  ever  !  what  care  I  for  George 
Prince  ?"  Such  is  the  despotism  of  this  cruel  stratocracy,  as 
that  well  informed  member,  Mr.  Grattan,  calls  it.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  what  joy  there  must  have  been  in  the  earthly  heaven  of 
Carlton-house,  over  the  repentance  of  that  sinner.  The  dialec- 
tics of  Duigenan,  and  other  just  men,  are  nothing  indeed  to  his 

•  "  There  is  no  question  about  Cromwell." 

f  "  My  country  before  every  thing  :  what  is  Napoleon  to  ine  ?" 
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inauguratory  oration,  which  I  read  with  increasing  astonish- 
ment. 

"  What  guarantee  does  Napoleon  offer  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  ?"  and  what  the  aUies  ?  "  600,000  men  in  arms,  to  assure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  world: — can  the  choice  be  doubtful?'* 
This  sentence  must  strike  at  Napoleon,  or  rather  the  French  na- 
tion, who  are  here  blamed  for  raising  troops  to  resist  1,100,000 
bayonets,  with  which  they  are  threatened  by  their  paternal  king. 

Who  have  raised  these  600,000  men  ?  who  but  the  brother 
politicians  of  Mr.  Grattan  ? 

I  am  concerned  to  see,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  instead  of 
confessing  his  inability  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such  "  an  ap- 
peal to  the  passions,"  did  not  tell  the  house  plainly,  that  the  as- 
sertions of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  were  every  one  of 
them  gratuitous.  He  might  have  added,  had  he  known  as  much 
as  myself,  that  they  were  all  founded  on  mistakes.  How  could 
he  possibly  know  that  the  constitution  proposed  by  Napoleon 
was  only  a  lure,  and  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  establish  a  mi- 
litary power  ?  Sir  Francis  might  have  told  him  that  ignorance 
itself  was  scarcely  sufficient  excuse  for  such  a  hardy  surmise, 
which  every  present  appearance  in  France  tends  flatly  to  contra- 
dict. But  this  is  of  a  piece  with  the  assertion  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who,  in  his  speech  on  the  subsidy,  counts  amongst  the 
allies  the  very  great  party  in  France  which  will  favour  thenu 
Does  Lord  Castlereagh  mean  La  Vendée  ?  If  so,  Napoleon 
may  quote  Ireland  as  one  of  his  auxiliaries.  But  he  does  not 
mean  La  Vendée.  Never  was  the  English  nation  so  abused,  as 
jn  the  arguments  offered  to  them  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
which  are  nearly  all  unfounded,  and  many  of  them  contradic- 
tory. Some  assert  that  Napoleon  is  so  weak  he  may  be  imme- 
diately crushed  ;  others  that  he  is  so  strong  that  he  is  too  formi- 
dable to  be  left  at  peace  :  these  declare  that  he  has  only  the  army 
for  him,  and  that  the  nation  pants  for  the  Bourbons  ;  those 
would  reconcile  France  itself  to  the  war,  by  saying  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons  is  not  the  object  of  the  war  :-^Mr.  C. 
would  save  France,  who  longs  to  escape  from  a  tyrant — Lord  F. 
would  disarm  all  France,  who  will  be  the  willing  accomplice  of 
the  ambition  of  this  tyrant — Lord  G.  would  fight,  because  the 
cause  is  just,  though  hopeless — Lord  C.  thinks  success  certain, 
and  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  substantiating  various  claims 
against  France,  which,  at  the  former  conquest,  were  unaccount- 
ably suffered  to  lie  dormant  ;  but  nullum  tenipus  occurrit  regi, 
the  Kings  of  Europe,  like  the  King  of  England,  cannot  suffer 

by  lapse  :  the  demands  may  be  made  at  any  time.     Mr. — 

thinks  that  the  only  guarantee  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world 
is  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne  of 
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France — ^therefore  he  votes  for  war.  Mr.  C...  G....,  a  lord  of 
the  treasury,  wonders  how  the  notion  has  got  abroad  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons  is  the  object  of  the  war,  when  the  al- 
lies expressly  declare  their  aim  to  be  so  different.     Your  friend 

says  we  do  not  want  any  thing  for  ourselves,  but  must 

support  the  cause  of  the  allies,  whose  honour  and  existence  de- 
pend upon  our  aid;  whereas  Mr.  C...  G....,  and  many  others, 
advise  instant  hostilities,  for  fear  England  should  never  have 
such  a  chance  of  catching  the  allies  in  the  same  humour  of  se- 
conding her  designs.  Lord  Castlereagh,  lest  any  thing  unrea- 
sonable and  absurd  should  be  wanting  to  motive  the  war,  reads  a 
forged  letter,  and  then  says  that  his  residence  in  France,  during 
the  last  year,  has  convinced  him  that  there  is  a  principle  of  falsity 
at  the  heart  of  the  French  government,  which,  I  presume,  is  to 
make  it  an  object  of  hatred  and  attack  to  all  the  moral  courts  of 
Europe.  You  will  see  that  the  Moniteur  well  enough  remarks, 
that  if  he  speaks  of  the  government  of  the  Count  of  Lille,  his 
lordship  has  been  most  kindly  helped  to  the  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  by  some  late  expositions  of  the  imperial  cabinet.  As 
to  the  pretended  letter  of  the  19th  of  March,  1814,  from  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  to  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  ask  whether  it  is  probable  that  such  a  communication  would 
be  sent  across  the  enemies'  lines,  when  Austrian  couriers  were 
occasionally  resorted  to,  not  in  cypher  ;  and,  if  it  were  in  cy- 
pher, who  could  have  deciphered  it  to  Lord  Castlereagh  ?  In 
the  papers  of  M.  de  Blacas,  left  in  the  iron  chest,  were  discover- 
ed many  letters,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  it  seems,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  congress  at  Vienna  ;  and,  if  the  documents  re- 
lative to  the  congress  at  Prague,  at  Chatillon,  and  at  Vienna, 
now  in  possession  of  the  imperial  government,  were  published, 
as  M.  de  Bassano  told  in  my  hearing  the  other  day,  and  has  said 
in  the  Moniteur,  might  one  day  be  done,  the  world  would  have 
some  opportunity  of  judging  if  the  French  alone,  of  all  Europe, 
are  to  be  accused  of  want  of  faith,  and  justice,  and- moderation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  war,  it  is  evidently  under- 
taken on  the  part  of  England,  without  the  foundation  of  ade- 
quate causes  and  motives,  or  the  foresight  of  any  of  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  victory  or  defeat— either  of  which  will 
equally  confound  the  calculations  of  our  sagacious  ministrv. 
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LETTER  XX. 


Paris  ^  y  une  7. 

THE  chambers  met  on  Saturday  last.  The  peers  at  the 
Luxembourgh — the  commons  at  the  palace  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  former  chose  two  secretaries,  Mesë.  Thibeaudeau 
and  Valence,  who,  togt^ther  with  rhe  president,  Cambaceres, 
and  the  Counts  Sieyes  and  Roederer,  were  named  members  of 
a  commission  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  assembly.  The 
representatives  met  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  the  elder 
member  took  the  chair,  and  two  provisional  secretaries  were  ap- 
pointed, in  order  to  proceed  to  the  formation  of  the  chamber,  by 
naming  certain  commissions,  and  choosing  what  they  call  the 
bureau^  that  is,  the  president  and  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries, 
by  ballot.  A  member  proposed  that  this  should  be  delayed  be- 
yond the  next  day,  as  the  chamber,  together  with  the  electoral 
colleges,  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  to  meet  him  at  the  Mu- 
seum ;  but  M.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  made  a  motion, 
that  the  house  should  adjourn  only  until  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  adding,  with  a  tone  rather  factious  in  a  minister,  that, 
on  all  accounts,  the  house  should  rather  occupy  itself  in  the 
election  of  a  president  than  in  a  ceremony,  especially  as  they 
would  have  many  opportunities  of  enjoying  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence. The  next  day  I  was  present  at  the  discussion,  being 
shown,  without  a  ticket,  into  the  galleries,  in  which  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  few  spectators  at  first,  considering  that  this  was 
the  second  day  of  meeting.  I  must  say  that  the  appearance  of 
the  assembly,  entirely  popular  as  it  is,  was  highly  creditable,  and 
such  as  would  not  disgrace  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen's.  Most  of 
the  members  were  in  evening  dresses,  and  three  or  four  generals 
in  uniform.  The  deputies,  in  the  king's  time,  wore  a  livery  of 
jleurs  de  lys^  which  proclaimed  their  dépendance  in  too  striking 
manner  to  be  imitated  in  this  assembly.  The  company  in  the 
galleries  was  of  a  very  inf.  rior  cast,  in  appearance,  to  that  which 
frequents  our  house  of  conmons,  chiefly  workmen  (it  seemed) 
between  their  hours  of  employ,  a  class  of  men  which  is  not 
found  in  London,  but  which  fills,  at  certain  hours,  half  the  cof- 
fee-houses and  billiard-rooms  at  Paris.  They  did  not,  however, 
want  either  as  good  manners  or  as  much  sense  as  is  to  be  found 
in  any  mixed  audience  of  our  capital.  Two  or  three  women 
were  present,  and  the  reporters  sat  in  a  box  by  themselves.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  see  at  once  the  cast  of  character  which  the 
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ïitw  convention  would  assume  ;  for,  immediately  after  Hearing 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  day  before,  a  Mr.  Sibuet, 
deputy  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  rose  in  his 
place,  and  in  a  speech  (which  wanted  none  of  the  action  of  ora- 
tory) proposed  that  ail  titles  should  be  dropped  in  that  assembly, 
in  which  the  most  perfect  equality  ought  to  reign,  and  the  presi- 
dent himself  was  to  be  only  primus  inter  pares.  He  was  de- 
claiming, when  a  member  interrupted  him,  by  saying  that  he  was 
speaking  from  a  speech  in  his  hat,  which  was  contrary  to  that 
article  of  the -constitution,  forbidding  expressly  the  reading  of 
any  written  opinion  in  that  assembly  ;  on  which  Mr.  Sibuet 
turned  his  vehemence  from  the  nobility  to  this  article  of  the  con- 
stitution itself  ;  but  was  silenced  by  being  told,  that  these  consi- 
derations should  be  deferred  until  the  chamber  was  completely 
organized.  Shortly  afterward  a  message  from  the  Emperor, 
sent  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  informed  the  house,  in  reply 
to  its  application  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  peers,  before  it 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  president,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
electing  an  individual  designated  for  a  member  of  the  higher 
house,  "  that  tne  requisite  list  would  be  transmitted  in  due  time^ 
but  not  immediately."  The  message  was  received  with  mur- 
murs of  discontent.  They  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  president, 
which  was  done  by  each  member  putting  his  paper  into  an  urn, 
with  a  minuteness  that  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the 
men  of  any  note  who  have  survived  the  revolution  ;  for  such,  it 
seems,  have  been  elected  in  this  parliament,  which  is  now  con- 
fessed to  be  the  most  popularly  chosen  of  any  since  the  constitu- 
ent assembly. 

There  was  no  little  tumult  in  determining  whether  the  votes 
given  to  Lafayette,  without  the  designation  of  Lafayette  the  fa- 
ther, should  be  permitted  to  pass  in  favour  of  the  elder  or  the 
younger,  his  son,  of  that  name.  There  seemed  considerable  ea- 
gerness in  some  members  that  Lafayette  should  not  be  chosen  ; 
and,  after  the  election,  when  a  member  of  the  chamber  informed 
me,  on  the  steps  of  the  palace,  that  Lanjuinais  had  been  elected, 
and  not  Lafayette,  he  took  me  by  the„;hand,  though  I  knew  him 
not,  saying,  "  Wish  us  joy,  sir  ;  we  have  not  got  that  man,  but 
one  of  the  right  sort-^a  bold,  decisive  man— no  trimmer." 
One  of  the  door-keepers,  who  overheard  him,  rejoined,  "  Yes, 
Mr.  Lanjuinais  is  an  honest  and  a  bold  man,  as  I  can  tell;  for 
I  was  the  man  who  brought  him  the  first  news,  in  1793,  of  his 
being  proscribed.  I  concealed  him,  and  shall  never  forget  the 
intrepidity  of  his  conduct."  Mr.  Lanjuinais  voted  against  the 
imperial  title,  and  was  one  of  the  opposition  in  the  late  chamber 
of  peers.  He  has  been  always  distinguished  as  a  true  patriot — 
firm,  but  moderate— a  supporter  of  all  the  first  principles,  but 
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Stained  with  none  of  the  excesses,  of  the  revolution.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  members  voted  at  the  first  ballotting  : 
189  were  for  Mr.  Lanjuinais  ;  T4i  for  Mr.  Flauguergues  (an 
eloquent  person,  and  celebrated  for  his  boldness  in  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  1813,  and  his  speech  upon  the  court  of  cassa- 
tion, in  the  chamber  of  deputies)  ;  51  for  Lafaj-ette  the  father  ; 
17  for  Lafayette,  without  any  designation;  41  for  Count  Mer- 
lin ;  29  for  Mr.  Dupont — and  a  smaller  number  for  some  other 
members,  of  whom  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  was  one. 
When  the  first  vote  was  given  for  him,  1  recollect*that  my  neigh- 
bours in  the  galleries  burst  into  a  laugh  ;  and  one  said  he  must 
have  put  that  vote  in  himself.  We  are  mistaken  in  England, 
and  unjust,  in  supposing  that  the  French  have  no  sense  of  mo- 
rality. If  capacity  alone  could  insure  respect,  Mr.  Regnault 
would  not  have  a  character  too  pronounced,  in  a  certain  way,  to 
incapacitate  him  even  for  the  chance  of  the  presidency.  Both 
Mr.  Merlin  and  Mr.  Bedoch  would  have  had  more  supporters, 
had  not  one  been  a  counsellor  of  state  and  solicitor-general  of 
the  court  of  cassation,  and  the  other  imperial  solicitor  and  ex- 
counsellor  extraordinary  of  the  Emperor,  in  several  departments. 
Any  connexion  with  the  court  would  be  fatal  to  greater  favour- 
ites than  either  of  those  two  gentlemen,  in  being  candidates  for 
the  president's  chair:  but  Mr.  Bedoch  is  elected  a  secretary. 
You  have  already  seen  that  the  support  which  the  representa- 
tives may  give  to  the  government  may  be  entirely  independent 
of  all  considerations  but  those  of  duty  to  their  constituents. 
You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  the  presidency  of  the  French 
ehamber  does  not  answer  exactly  to  the  chair  of  the  house  of 
commons,  at  least  not  in  our  times,  and  that  it  is  not  only  the  or- 
gan, but,  in  some  measure,  the  mirror  of  the  assembly,  whose 
general  complexion  may  be  judged  from,  and  is  also  a  little  de- 
pendant upon,  the  character  of  the  man  of  their  choice.  Mr. 
Lanjuinais  could  not  be  chosen  for  that  dignity  of  manner  or 
person  so  useful  in  our  speaker  ;  but  for  the  known  firmness  and 
honesty  which  would  render  him  a  faithful  and  fit  channel  of 
communication  between  the  representatives  of  the  people  and 
the  monarch.  The  assembly  has  the  same  object  in  view,  in  the 
selection  of  the  four  vice-presidents,  of  whom  Mr.  Flauguer- 
gues was  the  first  chosen,  Mr.  Dupont  the  second,  Mr.  Lafay- 
ette the  third,  and  General  Grenier  the  fourth  ;  all  of  them  men 
notorious  for  that  independence  of  either  court,  of  Louis  or 
Napoleon,  which  recommended  them  to  the  representatives. 

The  day  following  the  choice  of  the  president  I  was  again  in 
the  galleries,  when  a  scene  arose  which  has  decided  the  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly.  The  provisional  president  announced  that 
he  had  informed  the  Emperor  of  their  choice  of  Mr.  Lanjui- 
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nais,  and  had  received  for  answer,  that  his  majesty  would  com- 
municate with  them  by  a  chamberlain.  The  most  violent  mur- 
murs instantly  burst  out  on  all  sides  ;  many  members  rose  at 
once  ;  some  spoke  from  their  places — others  struggled  to  reach 
the  tribune.  At  last  a  member  declared  a  chamberlain  to  be  a 
very  unfit  channel  of  official  correspondence  between  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  this  sentiment 
was  repeated  by  the  patriotic  Dumolard,  one  of  the  opposition 
in  the  late  chamber  of  deputies,  who  added,  that  the  president 
could  hardly  have  heard  his  majesty's  answer  distinctly.  Mr. 
Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  agreed  with  Dumolard,  and  left 
the  chamber,  which  adjourned  its  sitting,  to  wait  for  the  Empe- 
ror's reply.  Mr.  Regnault  returned  not  long  after,  with  the  ap- 
proval at  the  bottom  of  the  message,  transmitted  by  the  provi- 
sional president,  simply  in  these  words — "  I  approve. Napo- 
leon." Lanjuinais  made  a  short  speech,  and  ascended  to  the 
chair  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  assembly. 

It  was  the  representation  of  Mr.  Regnault  which  occasioned 
this  change  in  the  decision  of  Napoleon  ;  and  his  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  representatives  was  shewn  in  another  in- 
stance, the  same  day,  by  the  same  minister  bringing  down  to  the 
house  the  list  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  which  had  been  refused 
the  day  before.  An  excuse  was  made  the  next  day  for  the  in- 
timation given  respecting  the  chamberlain,  by  M.  Boullay  de  la 
Meurthe,  counsellor  of  state,  who  informed  the  chamber  that 
his  majesty,  on  i-eceiving  the  provisional  president,  testified  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  been  before  informed  of  his  presence  in 
the  antichamber.  The  Emperor  has  seen  Mr.  Lanjuinais,  and 
has  addressed  him,  as  the  story  goes,  to  this  purport  :  "  Mr.  L., 
some  tell  me  that  you  are  a  Bourbonist — others  that  you  are 
my  personal  enemy — others  that  you  are  a  true  lover  of  your 
country  :  you  will  conclude  which  of  the  three  I  believe  when  I 
congratulate  you  and  the  chamber  on  the  choice  it  has  made  of 
such  a  president." 

Neither  the  quick  impatient  tone  of  the  president,  nor  his  bell» 
is  able,  at  all  times,  to  command  silence  in  the  assembly,  which 
occasionally  breaks  out  into  the  tumults  incident  to  a  popular 
body  in  its  first  meetings. 

The  imperial  session  takes  place  to-morrow,  and  Napoleon 
will  then  open  his  two  houses  in  foi'm,  at  the  palace  of  the  le- 
gislative body.  There  was  some  noisy  discussion  this  morning, 
relative  to  the  method  in  which  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family  should  be  received,  and  two  or  three  indignant  hints  were 
thrown  out,  deprecatory  of  all  such  renewal  of  formal  ceremo- 
nies ;  which,  however,  the  president  very  prudently  discourag- 
ed, by  stating  that  the  matter,  being  a  mere  form,  was  unworthy 
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the  suspicion,  and  consequently  the  reflection,  of  the  free  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  A  more  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
convince  the  Emperor  that  he  must  expect  no  sort  of  subjection, 
either  in  form  or  reality,  from  this  new  parliament;  for  a  Mr. 
Dupin  objected,  in  a  set  speech,  to  the  oath  to  be  taken  at  the 
imperial  session,  which  he  asserted  should  not  be  in  virtue  of  a 
decree,  but  only  by  a  law  made  by  the  whole  legislature.  He 
demurred  also  to  the  inference  which  might  be  drawn  from  that 
oath,  in  favour  of  the  immutability  of  the  constitution.  How- 
e>ser,  this  opinion  was  overruled  by  Mr.  Dumolard,  who  nobly 
observed,  "  that  if  they  had  to  choose  between  their  country  and 
their  Emperor,  he  should  not  hesitate  an  instant;  but  that  the 
case  was  not  so,  since,  in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  the  nation  was  to  be  saved  by  and  with  the 
Emperor  :"  he  protested,  therefore,  against  affording  ground  for 
suspicion  of  distrust  and  disunion  to  the  open  and  the  secret 
enemies  of  France— and  moved  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Dumolard  had  an  unexpected  effect  in  inducing 
General  Sebastiani  not  only  to  object  to  Mr.  Dupin,  but  to  make 
use  of  his  proposition,  by  grounding  upon  it  a  pointed  declara- 
tion of  the  chamber  in.  favour  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  to-mor- 
row, of  obedience  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  fidelity 
to  the  Emperor.  The  resolution  was  passed,  and  was  followed 
up  by  a  proposal  froni  General  Çarnot,  to  declare  the  army  to  be 
national,  and  to  have  merited  well  of  the  country  ;  which  would 
have  been  adopted,  had  not  Mr.  Regnault  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  reserve  that  measure  for  an  act  of  both  houses 
and  the  Emperor.  I  should  mention  that  M.  BouUay  de  la 
Meurthe,  in  declaring  for  the  oath,  stated  expressly  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  judged  that  the  house  reserved  the  right  of  amehorat- 
ing  the  constitution.  You  will  agree  with  him  and  M.  Dumo- 
lard, in  thinking  the  objections  of  M.  Dupin  to  be  groundless  ; 
but  will  see  in  these  objections,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  chamber,  how  false  are  all  the  assertions  of 
your  Bourbonist  partisans,  relative  to  the  subserviency  of  the 
pretended  representatives  of  the  people  to  the  will  of  the  Empe- 
ror. According  to  the  present  system  of  representation,  it  is 
calculated  that  only  a  seven-hundredth  part  of  the  people  of 
France  enjoy  the  elective  franchise,  and  that  the  mass  of  citi- 
zens have  only  the  privilege  of  choosing,  once  in  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  an  elector,  who  is  to  vote  once  in  five  years  for  a  de- 
puty. Many  objections  may  be  made  to  the  present  formation 
of  the  electoral  colleges,  which  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  that  detertnined  the  number  of  electors 
by  the  number  of  citizens  ;  but  if  the  present  chamber  shall  dis- 
play, as  it  appears  will  be  the  case,  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  mode- 
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ration,  I  shall  think  them  as  fair  a  representation  of  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  nation  as  the  convention  parliament  was  of 
those  of  our  own  country.  They  will,  most  probably,  be  called 
upon  to  display  every  virtue  of  patriotism,  and  that  very  shortly; 
for  the  rival  armies  are  in  presence,  and  wait  but  for  die  signal 
to  commence  the  mighty  massacre. 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  taken  a  last  leave  of  the  people  of 
Paris  in  the  fête  of  Sunday,  the  4th.  On  that  day  there  was  a 
distribution  of  bread,  and  fowls,  and  sausages,  and  wine,  in  the 
Champs  Elysées,  where  rope-dancing,  horsemanship,  greased 
poles,  mountebanks,  conjurors,  and  all  the  fooleries  of  Bartho- 
lomew fair  were  let  loose,  gratis,  to  that  portion  of  the  Parisian 
populace  which  requires  a  Frenchman,  as  well  as  a  French  word, 
faithfully  to  represent.  The  canaille  were,  indeed,  in  all  their 
glory  ;  but,  notwithstanding  there  was  as  much  drunkenness  as 
can  be  expected  from  the  effusions  of  sixteen  fountains  of  wine, 
I  saw  only  one  disturbance,  and  that  was  occasioned  by  a  boy, 
who  was  instantly  hurried  off  by  a  piquet  of  soldiers — those  ef- 
ficient coadjutors  of  the  police  being  stationed  at  intervals  in 
every  part  of  the  fields.  Bands  of  musicians  played  to  dancers, 
who,  though  of  the  lowest  order,  figured  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  shamed  the  awkward  essays  of  some  of  our  cotillion  beaux. 
Not  a  melancholy  nor  an  angry  face  was  to  be  seen  throughout 
the  vast  concourse  thus  celebrating,  as  it  were,  the  eve  of  a  day 
which  must  make  widows  and  orphans  of  half  the  officiating 
crowd.  But  the  life  of  this  people  is  liveliness,  which  is  their 
mode  of  existence.  I  recollect  that  when  on  one  side  of  the 
Tuilleries  the  twelve  thousand  federates  were  parading  before 
Napoleon,  with  shouts  which  recalled  the  times  of  terror,  and 
which  the  courtiers  of  the  Emperor  did  no  choose  to  renew,  by 
a  second  similar  review,  the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  palace 
looked  out  upon  strings  of  girls  dancing  round  the  fountains,  to 
the  delight  of  many  tranquil  groups  of  Sunday  spectators.  In 
the  evening  of  this  day  there  was  an  illumination  at  the  Tuille- 
ries, and  a  public  concert  performed  in  a  temporary  structure  in 
front  of  the  centre  balcony  of  the  palace.  There  was  an  im-- 
mense  but  orderly  crowd  opposite  to  this  part  of  the  palace,  and 
stretching  far  down  the  centre  walk,  towards  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  The  palace  and  gardens  were  lighted  up  by  nine  o'clock, 
and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  pavilion,  in  the  midst  of  thç 
orchestra,  had  some  tapers  placed  in  it.  The  musicians  arrived, 
and  were  ranged  on  each  side,  in  the  open  air.  Soon  afterwards 
Napoleon,  in  his  Spanish  hat  and  feather,  and  in  his  crimson  tu- 
nic, appeared  at  the  window,  with  the  princes  of  his  family  and 
the  Princess  Hortense.  He  stepped  forwards  into  his  pavilion, 
galuted  the  people  quickly  three  or  four  times,  and  sat  down^ 
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Thfe  orchestra  performed  an  overture,  and  then  sung  the  Lyon- 
naise, which  was  received  with  raptures  :  other  music  was  per- 
formed, which  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  was  ended  by  the 
Vivat  in  œternum.  It  was  a  romantic  sight,  and  such  as  those 
only  who  have  seen  the  Tuilleries  illuminated  can  conceive.  The 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  his  court,  with  the  music  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  unnumbered  crowd  seen,  as  at  noon  day,  in  the 
lustre  of  glittering  palaces  and  groves,  added  to  the  fairy  spright- 
liness  of  the  scene  ;  and  a  spectator  might  have  thought  himself 
any  where  but  in  France,  had  he  not  known  that  in  no  other 
country  could  he  witness  such  a  sight.  The  instant  the  music 
ceased  a  rocket  rushed  from  the  summit  of  the  palace,  and  gave 
signal  to  the  fireworks  prepared  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  part 
of  which  displayed  a  large  ship,  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape  of 
sea  and  rock,  representing  the  vessel  that  bore  Napoleon  from  the 
island  of  Elba.  A  figure  larger  than  life,  in  a  green  uniform, 
and  distinguished  no  less  by  the  plain  hat  of  the  Emperor  than 
by  a  star  auspiciously  blazing  over  his  head,  stood  oa  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  and  shewed  the  image  of  the  hero  of  the  day  to  all 
those  who  could  not  appoach  near  enough  to  see  the  original,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  gardens.  The  day  terminated  without  a 
single  accident,  although  the  shouts  of  Vive  V Empereur  were 
prolonged  by  the  parties  of  feasted  federates  to  a  late  hour  of  the 
night. 

The  Parisians  observe  that  the  weather  of  this  day,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  was  superb,  although  rain  had 
threatened  to  fall  on  both  occasions,  and  did  come  the  ensuing 
days.  This  to  them  is  ominous.  More  than  one  or  two  persons 
remarked  to  me  that  the  Emperor  always  had  had  fine  weather 
for  his  fêtes,  except  on  those  immediately  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  fatal  Russian  campaign.  This  superstition  is  said  to  at- 
tach to  Napoleon  himself,  with  whom,  perhaps,  it  originated,  and 
so  became  the  reigning  distortion,  like  the  wry  necks  of  the 
Macedonians,  or  the  thin  legs  of  King  Edward's  courtiers. 

Napoleon  had  passed  the  whole  morning  of  this  day,  until 
seven  o'clock,  in  receiving  the  electoral  colleges  and  the  military 
and  naval  deputations.  He  first  saw  them  on  his  throne  in  the 
Tuilleries,  and  afterwards  passed  them  in  review  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Museum,  down  the  whole  length  of  which  the  depart- 
ments, with  their  eagles,  were  ranged  to  the  right,  and  the  land 
and  sea  armies,  with  their  eagles,  to  the  left  ;  the  saloon  at  the 
extremity  being  filled  with  deputations  of  the  imperial  guards,  of 
the  invalids,  and  of  the  veterans.  The  Emperor  spoke  to  al- 
most every  man  of  the  ten  thousand  who  were  present,  and  with 
his  accustomed  ease  and  variety  of  conversation  ;  replying  to 
intelligence  by  no  means  agreeable  with  a  frankness  most  unroyal. 
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He  spoke,  amongst  others,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  a  notorious  royalist,  and  an  elector  for  the  Marseillois.— 
"  How  many  electors  met  in  your  department,  colonel .'"  "  Thir- 
"  teen,  Sire."  "  Ah^  comment  !  How  many  deputies  did  you 
"  choose  ?"  "  Six."  "  What  !  six  deputies  for  thirteen  elec- 
*'  tors  ?  P esprit  doit  être  bie?i  mauvais  là  ;  il  faut  le  ranimer. ""^^ 
Napoleon  said  this  with  a  face  half  serious,  half  smiling,  as  if 
he  knew  how  happy  my  colonel  was  to  tell  such  news,  for  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  him  ;  and,  when  he  added  "  Oui^  sircy* 
(Yes  Sire,)  made  a  sort  of  grimace,  and  walked  on. 

You  see  that  the  Moniteur  is  full  of  addresses  from  different 
public  bodies,  expressive  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  of  France,  and  records  the  many  voluntary  donations 
which  have  been  poured  into  the  public  treasury,  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  in  this  great  national  struggle.  Different  associa- 
tions are  forming  at  Paris  and  in  the  departments,  for  affording 
relief  to  the  sufferers  by  the  war  ;  and  the  minister  Carnot  has 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  society  calling  themselves  the 
Friends  of  Humanity,  or  some  such  suspected  title,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  be  the  dissemination  of  liberal  principles,  and  the  re- 
ward and  relief  of  those  who  distinguish  themselves  as  friends 
and  champions  of  liberty.  On  the  first  of  June,  the  day  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  the  minister  of  war  addressed  an  order  of  the 
day  to  the  soldiery,  calling  them  to  arms  ;  and  telling  them  the 
signal  would  soon  be  given  which  would  lead  them  to  victory, 
and  confirm  for  ever  the  glory  and  the  independence  of  France. 

In  the  Moniteur  of  the  4th,  the  extent  of  the  insurrection  of 
La  Vendee,  which  had  long  been  rumoured  at  Paris,  received 
an  official  authenticity,  by  a  circular  letter,  dated  the  28th  of 
May,  from  the  minister  of  police,  and  by  a  proclamation  (dated 
Angers,  29th)  of  General  Lamarque,  who  has  taken  the  field, 
and  is  said  to  have  already  routed  the  insurgents  in  several  ac- 
tions. The  operations  of  the  English  on  the  western  coast,  and 
their  communications  with  the  La  Vendéans,  may  be  called  a 
commencement  of  hostilities  :  but  if  there  were  any  doubt  be- 
fore of  the  fatal  determination  of  our  ministry,  the  capture  of 
the  Melpomene  by  the  Rivoli  must  annihilate  every  hope  of 
peace.  Yet  such  is  the  violent  inclination  here  for  avoiding  the 
renewal  of  war,  that  several  journals,  and,  at  last,  the  Moniteur, 
hint  that  the  action  took  place  by  a  mistake  of  the  British  cap- 
tain. 

The  director-general  of  the  posts  mentioned  in  my  hearing, 
the  other  evening,  that  the  service  of  the  mails  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  which  have  been  interrupted  a  short  time,  was  now 

*  The  disposition  must  be  very  bad  there  ;  it  is  necessary  to  reanimate  it. 
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re-established  and  in  activity,  as  usual.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice  in  any  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  now  at  Paris  not  to 
own  that  he  has  been  treated  with  an  attention  and  deference  by 
all  classes,  which,  considering  the  distinct  national  air  and  ap- 
pearance, joined  with  the  present  public  politics  of  our  country- 
Hien,  no  inconsiderable  command  of  manner  and  language  must 
be  requisite  to  enable  the  French  to  assume. 

I  believe  that  none  of  us,  who  have  chosen  to  make  the  ap- 
plication, have  been  refused  admissions  to  the  ceremony  of  open- 
ing the  parliament  to-morrow,  although  only  three  hundred 
spectators  can  be  present,  and  many,  even  of  the  court,  have  not 
succeeded  in  procuring  tickets.     The  grand  marshal  presented 

one  to  me.     Your  friend  B has  had  two  sent  to  him,  which 

3'ou  may  think  were  not  obtained  by  any  undue  concessions,  or  any 
exclusive  attentions  to  one  party,  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of 
them  has  been  ti-ansmitted  to  a  notorious  royalist  lady  of  the 
Bourbon  court,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sight.  It  is  not  the  least  obligatory  circumstance  at- 
tending the  reception  of  your  friend  here  that  no  unbecoming- 
partiality  of  language  or  conduct  has  been  expected  from  him  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been  even  encouraged  in  a  free- 
dom of  discourse  which  he  has  found  contrary  to  the  forms  or 
express  regulations  of  almost  every  other  continental  capital. 
Neither  these  tickets  nor  that  reception  may  be  a  reason  why  the 
English  and  French  nations  should  not  go  to  war,  although  I 
most  firmly  believe  that  the  present  attachment  to  the  Bourbons 
in  our  country  dates  from  the  day  when  those  princes  refused 
the  invitation  to  Kensington  Palace,  and  basely  administered  to 
the  rancour  of  the  most  pitiful  persecution  that  ever  disgraced 
the  domestic  annals  even  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
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Paris ^  June  10. 

ON  Wednesday,  at  two  o'clock^  another  Englishman  and 
myself  went  to  the  palace  of  the  legislative  body,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  got  into  the  galleries  of  the  theatre  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, which  were  shortly  filled  chiefly  with  ladies  in 
evening  dresses.  A  tribune  was  boarded  off  for  the  ladies  of 
the  court  : — a  throne  was  placed  on  the  elevation  in  the  circular 
niche,  where  the  president's  chair  is  raised  ;  and  on  the  steps 
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beneath  were  ranged  benches,  those  on  the  right  being  for  the 
ministers,  and  the  others  on  the  left  for  the  marshals  of  the  em- 
pire. One  chair  was  at  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  two  on  the 
left  J  and  a  stool  stood  at  each  side  beyond.  The  four  lower 
ranges  of  seats  were  reserved  for  the  house  of  peers,  except  a 
semicircle  on  the  left,  which  was  kept  apart  for  the  counsellors 
of  state.  The  deputies  filled  all  the  upper  seats  of  the  theatre. 
In  an  hour  the  peers  began  to  arrive,  nearly  all  of  them  either 
in  regimentals  or  in  broad  cordons.  The  counsellors  of  state 
took  their  places  :  and  shortly  afterwards  Napoleon's  mother 
(usually  known  by  the  title  of  Madame  Mere,  a  very  handsome, 
regular  featured,  princely  personage,  young  of  her  age)  entered 
the  gallery  with  the  Princess  Hortense,  and  the  beautiful  Duch- 
esses of  Bassano,  Rovigo,  and  Vicenza.  At  four  o'clock  we 
heard  the  cannon  of  the  Tuileries,  and,  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  cannon  stationed  near  the  palace  ;  at  which  time  the  folding 
doors  of  the  theatre,  opposite  the  throne,  were  thrown  open  ;  and 
the  25  members,  with  the  president  who  had  received  the  court, 
walked  down  the  steps,  followed  by  the  ministers  of  state  and 
the  marshals,  who  took  their  places  by  the  throne  :  after  these 
came  the  chamberlains  and  pages  :  and  lastly,  a  man  shouted 
with  a  loud  voice,  V EMPEREUR  ! — and  Napoleon  appeared. 
He  wore  his  bonnet  and  imperial  mantle,  and  was  attended  by 
the  princes  his  brothers,  by  aid-de-camps  and  marshals  in  wait- 
ing, together  with  other  great  officers  of  his  court  ;  amongst 
whom  were  Cardinal  Cambaceres,  the  grand  almoner,  and  the 
prince  archchancellor  his  brother,  in  his  robe  of  bees.  The 
whole  assembly  arose — Napoleon  walked  down  to  the  area  of 
the  theatre,  and  then  ascended  the  steps  to  the  throne  amidst 
continued  acclamations.  He  turned  round,  bowed,  and  sat  down. 
Lucien  took  place  to  his  left  ;  Joseph,  King  of  Spain,  to  his 
right.  The  chair  of  Prince  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  was 
vacant,  so  were  the  stools.  The  princes  wore  white  robes,  as  on 
the  Champ  de  Mai,  The  aid-de-camps  and  marshals  stood  be- 
hind the  throne.  The  whole  assembly  continued  standing,  when 
the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  Count  Segur,  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Emperor.  The  grand  master  then  exclaimed, 
*'  the  Emperor  begs  you  will  be  seated," — and  all  took  their  seats. 
The  president  Lanjuineis  was  seated  in  front  of  the  throne, 
with  two  Serjeants  at  arms  behind  his  chair.  The  archchancel- 
lor, advancing  in  face  of  the  Emperor,  informed  him  that  the 
members  of  the  two  houses  would  proceed  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  constitution,  and  fidelity  to  his  majesty.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  names  of  the  peers  were  first  called  over,  begin- 
ning with  Prince  Joseph  •,  who  standing  up,  turning  to  his  im- 
perial brother,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  him,  exclaim- 

E  e 
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ed,  "  Je  jure  /"  (I  swear)  a  ceremony  observed  by  Lucien,  and 
by  all  the  peers.  This  oath,  and  that  of  the  representatives, 
which  followed,  lasted  a  tedious  time.  Several  names  must  have 
awakened  certain  recollections  ;  but  there  was  no  curiosity  exci- 
ted in  the  assembly,  except  at  calling  over  La  Fayette,  when  all 
eyes  were  raised,  and  Napoleon  himself  looked  towards  the  gene- 
ral. Napoleon  continually  took  lozenges  from  a  small  box  in 
his  hand,  and  appeared  to  labour  considerably  in  his  chest.  He 
was  evidently  unwell  :  except  speaking  twice  to  Prince  Joseph, 
he  said  not  a  word  to  any  one  near  him.  When  the  oaths  were 
finished,  he  adjusted  himself,  turned  to  the  left,  pulled  off  his 
bonnet,  saluted  the  assembly,  recovered  himself,  and,  unrolling 
a  paper,  began  his  speech.  His  mantle  embarrassed  him,  and  he 
turned  it  partially  over  his  left  shoulder — his  voice  was  distinct 
and  clear,  but  rather  feeble  towards  the  end  of  the  discourse.  I  lost 
not  a  word  :  and  looked,  I  own,  a  little  red,  when  he  said,  "  La 
^'■frégate  la  Melpomene  a  été  attaquée  et  prise  dans  la  Méditer- 
"  ranée  après  un  combat  sanglant  coritre  un  vaisseau  Anglais  de 
*'  74.  Le  sang  a  coulé  pendant  la  paix  .'"*  The  mention  of  this 
isolated  fact  startled  me,  as  it  designated  the  head  and  real  mo- 
ver of  the  new  coalition,  and  seemed  the  first  step  towards  that 
line  of  policy,  which,  of  course,  when  the  war  is  begun,  will  at- 
tempt to  exasperate  the  nation  against  our  countrymen.  I  send 
the  speech,  which  appears  to  me  preferable  to  that  of  the  Champ 
de  Mai\.  When  he  spoke  the  last  sentence,  "  La  sainte  cause  de 
"  la  patrie  triomphera^^\  he  elevated  his  voice,  and  seemed  un- 
consciously to  give  a  jerk  or  half  flourish  with  his  right  hand. 
He  instantly  rose,  bowed  to  the  assembly,  and  retired  amidst 
thunders  of  acclamations,  which  accompanied  him  from  the 
throne  until  he  disappeared  at  the  door,  and  obliged  him  seve- 
ral times  to  turn  round  and  salute  the  assembly  as  he  was  quickly 
ascending  the  stairs  from  the  area  : — he  appeared  highly  delight- 
ed. Indeed  nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm,  which  was 
the  more  gratifying,  as  it  proceeded  from  such  an  assemblage  : 
and  which  appeared  the  more  spontaneous,  as  the  cries  of  Vive 
V Empereur  I  were  not  more  frequent  than  those  of  Vive  la  Na- 
tion !  Vive  la  France  !  I  have  a  presentiment  of  having  seen  this 
extraordinary  man  for  the  last  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  qualifying  phrase,  it  is  possible^  no  one 
doubted  that  he  would  set  off  immediately  for  the  army.  The 
imperial  guard  had  nearly  all  marched  on  the  day  of  the  opening 

*  "  The  frigate  Melpomene  has  been  attacked  and  taken  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, after  a  bloody  action  with  an  English  vessel  of  7'4  guns.  Blood  has  been 
spilt  in  the  time  of  peace." 

\  See  Appendix — No.  16. 

:}:  May  the  saints  cause  our  country  to  triumph. 
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the  session,  only  the  depots  remain  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  Tuiï- 
leries,  and  other  public  palaces,  is  performed  by  the  national 
guards.  He  has  now  done  all  that  he  promised  the  people  at 
his  restoration,  which  depended  upon  himself:  he  has,  as  he 
truly  says,  commenced  the  constitutional  monarchy,  and  given 
the  people  of  France  something  more  substantial  and  permanent 
to  fight  for  than  any  vain  attachment  to  their  glory  or  to  their 
monarch.  Of  this  the  character  of  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives is  alone  sufficient  to  furnish  a  decided  proof.  The  day 
after  the  imperial  session,  a  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Gamier 
to  state,  in  the  procès  verbal  of  the  opening  the  parliament,  that 
the  seniiments  of  the  assembly  were  unanimous  on  that  occasion  : 
but  the  president  observed,  that  this  regard  to  unanimity  might 
be  inimical  to  individual  opinions  :  and,  the  same  objection  be- 
ing made  by  Mr.  Dumolard,  the  order  of  the  day  was  adopted, 
and  the  president  proposed  the  formation  of  a  committee  for 
preparing  the  address,  which  committee  was  named  and  formed 
of  the  bureau,  together  with  five  other  members.  An  evidence 
no  less  clear  of  the  warrantable  jealousy,  with  which  the  new 
parliament  would  guard  themselves  from  every  suspicion  of  un- 
due deference  to  the  constitutional  monarch,  was  shown  in  a 
short  debate  that  ensued,  upon  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Felix  Lepelle- 
tier,  the  same  day,  to  decree,  in  the  address,  the  title  of  saviour 
of  his  country  to  Napoleon.  Not  only  the  most  tumultuous 
cries  of  the  order  of  the  day  arose  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
to  discourage  this  premature  flattery,  but  Mr.  Dupin  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  protested  vehemently  against  that  adulation 
which  had  misled  so  many  preceding  legislative  bodies  ;  adding 
also,  "  if  we  anticipate  events,  what  means  will  be  reserved,  by 
which  we  shall  demonstrate  our  gratitude,  at  the  moment  when 
our  country  shall  be  saved." 

The  sitting  of  the  next  day  was  attended  with  a  circumstance 
equally  declaratory  of  the  resumption  of  the  national  rights.  I 
found  that  the  whole  bureau  had  been  chosen,  and  made,  in- 
deed, a  respectable  appearance,  with  its  president,  four  vice-pre- 
sidents, and  four  secretaries,  attended  by  the  eight  Serjeants  at 
arms.  The  statue  of  Napoleon  was  replaced  on  the  pedestal 
behind  the  Emperor's  chair.  Several  reports  from  committees 
were  read  to  the  house,  and  received  with  some  little  discus- 
sion, which  called  up  many  orators,  some  of  whom  spoke  from 
the  tribunes,  others  from  their  places,  and  were  more  or  less  lis- 
tened to,  according  as  the  opinions  inclined  to  the  popular  sen- 
timents of  the  day. 

The  president  informed  the  house  that  several  projects  of  ad- 
dresses had  been  handed  in  to  the  committee,  and  that  the  one 
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judged  most  suitable  would  be  submitted  to  the  house  the  next 
day.  But  a  discussion  of  the  utmost  importance  then  ensued, 
and  was  carried  on  with  all  the  warmth  that  a  question  involving 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  might  be  expected  to  excite.  A  mem- 
ber, rising  in  his  place,  enquired  what  method  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  presentation  of  petitions  to  the  house,  and  pro- 
posed a  provisional  committee  for  the  reception  and  preparation 
of  suitable  petitions  ;  but  against  this  mode  there  were  many 
objectors,  who  asserted  that  the  establishment  of.  a  committee 
might  put  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  petitions,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  citizens.  In  the  heat  of  the  argument,  an 
officer,  with  some  anger,  said,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  consider- 
ed was  to  answer  the  Emperor's  speech,  and  dropped  the  ex- 
pression of  "  an  elusion  of  the  hearty  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers, for  his  majesty's  goodness."  The  words  were  scarcely  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  he  was  put  down  with  a  shout  of  disappro- 
bation, and,  leaving  his  place,  went  out  of  the  chamber  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  disgust.  The  president  himself  remarked,  that 
the  discussion  of  the  present  question  could  not  be  postponed — 
that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  representatives  to  attend  to  their 
constituents.  He  was  followed  by  others,  and,  amongst  them, 
by  Mr.  Flaugergues,  who,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  constitution,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  English  parliament,  in  which  a 
petition  was  presented  by  a  member,  and  then  the  house  voted 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  considered. 

In  mentioning  the  practice  of  England,  he  qualified  his  appro- 
bation, by  stating,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hold  up  the  rivals  of 
France  to  any  other  applause,  than  that  which  they  derived  from 
the  sanction  which  experience  had  given  to  some  of  their  insti- 
tutions. The  member  who  had  stated  the  question  then  came 
forward  again,  and  asked  the  house  whether  it  was  their  plea- 
sure he  should  read  a  petition  from  a  citizen  illegally  arrested, 
and  put  under  the  inspection  of  the  mayor,  in  the  prison  of  Va- 
lence. The  petition  was  read,  and,  proving  to  contain  a  case 
which  merited  the  attention  of  the  assembly,  was  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  president.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  informed  the  house,  that  the  pe- 
tition had  been  transferred  to  the  proper  ministers  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  that  the  consequence  had  been,  an  immediate  order  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  petitioner,  and  a  restoration  to  his  func- 
tions. Can  a  more  decided  proof  be  wanting  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  national  representation,  and  of  their  inclination  to 
consult,  before  all  things,  the  interests  of  their  constituents? 
This  comes  opportunely  to  you,  who  see  in  the  Courier  that  any 
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one  found  reading  that  journal,  or  the  Times,  is  punished  by  a 
fine  of  100  Napoleons,  and  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  that  600 
persons  have  been  arrested  for  exclaiming  a  little  too  publicly 
against  the  government  of  Napoleon. 


LETTER  XXII. 

Sunday^  June  11. 

THE  sitting  of  the  chamber  of  representatives  was  private 
yesterday,  when  the  address  was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
peers  had  less  difficulty  in  framing  their  speech  to  his  majesty  ; 
but  that  body  seems  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  general  anxiety  to  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  the  lower  house.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  jealousy  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  represen- 
tatives should  be  altogether  so  pleasing  to  the  immediate  friends 
of  the  court  and  personal  partisans  of  the  Emperor,  some  of 
whom  affect  to  regret  that  he  did  not  prorogue  the  parliament, 
whilst  others  more  openly  insist  upon  the  danger  of  Napoleon's 
delaying  his  military  movements,  of  which  the  protracted  dis- 
cussions on  the  address  are  alleged  to  be  the  cause.  To  me  it 
appears  that  Napoleon  should  have  convoked  the  legislative 
body  immediately  on  his  return — should  have  left  to  them  the 
original  formation  of  a  constitution — and,  instantly  upon  finding 
the  allies  were  resolved  upon  war,  have  marched  upon  Belgium, 
where  he  could  not  have  met  with  resistance  sufficient  to  oppose 
the  concentrated  armies  of  France.  By  this  conduct  he  would 
have  escaped  the  unpopularity  of  his  own  "  additional  act,"  have 
shown  his  perfect  confidence  in  his  subjects,  and  have  avoided 
the  evil  consequences  which  may  now  arise  from  delay.  As  to 
proroguing  the  parliament,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  Em- 
peror could  at  this  time  do  it,  if  he  would.  The  chamber  has 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  guard  from  the  national  guards  of  Paris, 
and  all  the  regular  troops  have  marched  to  the  frontiers.  Be- 
sides this,  the  chamber  is  composed  of  men  who  seem  in  posses- 
sion of  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ;  and,  as  in  all  essential 
points  they  afford  every  support  to  the  executive,  any  attempt 
against  them  would  weaken  the  hands  of  government,  and  per- 
haps be  fatal  to  the  personal  cause  of  the  Emperor.  The  re- 
peated accounts  received  of  the  preparations  making  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  and  the  report  of  the  allied  sovereigns  having  com- 
menced their  march  towards  the  armies,  naturally  increase  the 
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anxiety  of  the  friends  of  the  government  to  see  Napoleon  at  the 
head  of  his  soldiers.  Mr.  S ,  addressing  me  yesterday  even- 
ing, said  that  the  delay  was  inconceivable  ;  that  Napoleon  had 
four  times  before  lost  himself  by  hesitation,  and  might  a  fifth 
time.  The  same  gentleman,  and  some  others,  were  angry  with 
the  chamber  for  being  so  long  in  presenting  their  address,  and 
added,  "If  they  do  not  intend  to  support  the  Emperor,  let  them 
declare  so  at  once,  and  proclaim  the  King  of  Rome,  or  Duke  of 
Orleans,  or  any  other  person."  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Cen- 
sor, it  is  proposed  that  the  chambers  should  send  deputies  to  the 
allied  head-quarters,  offering  every  reasonable  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  the  popular  restriction  of 
the  imperial  power.  In  short,  the  republican  party  already  ap- 
pears to  be  decidedly  predominant  ;  and,  when  I  say  the  repub- 
lican party,  I  mean  the  constitutionalists,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  personal  partisans  of  Napeleon,  of  whom  there  are  reckon- 
ed no  more  than  a  hundred  in  the  whole  representation.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  court  has  its  fears  of  this  party.  In  the  Mo- 
niteur of  last  Friday,  the  9th,  appeared  an  essay  to  prove  the 
folly  and  inconsistency  of  those  who  are  jealous  of  a  military 
power  in  atountry  wliere,  and  at  a  time  when  every  thing  has 
been  preserved,  as  every  thing  is  to  be  decided,  by  the  soldiery. 
As  long  as  the  chamber  is  convinced  that  the  country  is  to  be 
saved,  as  Mr.  Dumolard  said,  by  and  with  Napoleon,  they  will 
afford  him  every  assistance  consistent  with  their  paramount  at- 
tachment to  the  rights  of  their  constituents  ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  French  nation  to  say,  that  their  devotion  in  support  of  this 
man  has  increased  in  proportion  as  his  enemies  have  appeared 
more  determined  upon  his  fall.  Regarding  him  as  their  consti- 
tutional monarch,  they  have  consented  to  confront,  in  his  behalf, 
a  peril  greater  than  that  with  which  a  nation  was  ever  threatened, 
and  to  consider  his  glory  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  their 
liberty.  The  moveable  army  of  the  empire  amounts  at  this 
moment  to  850,000  men,  of  whom  375,000  are  regulars,  includ- 
ing 40,000  of  the  imperial  guard.  Of  these  375,000,  200,000 
have  been  raised  since  the  20th  of  March,  and  are  all  old  sol- 
diers, above  twenty  years  of  age.*  The  national  guards  amount 
to  2,254,320,  a  thirteenth  of  the  whole  population.  But  this 
devotion  of  the  people  supposes  and  expects  a  corresponding  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  and,  it  may  be  added,  such 
exertion  as,  from  its  first  successes  or  its  perseverance,  may  jus- 
tify their  choice  of  a  chief.  Should  Napoleon  meet  with  any 
signal  disaster,  it  is  an  opinion  of  some  (and  I  heard  it  publicly 
delivered  a  day  or  two  ago),  that  the  representatives  will  think 

*  Carnot's  report  to  the  Emperor. 
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that  the  state  is  to  be  saved  by  other  hands.  You  will  observe, 
that  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament  he  takes  care  to  recommend 
to  their  attention  the  necessity  of  putting  some  restraint  upon 
the  press.  In  Carnot's  report  is  to  be  found  a  strong  and  fair 
representation  of  the  excesses  of  the  press,  and  the  attempts  of 
the  Bourbon  agents,  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  actual  mon- 
arch to  strier,  and  reign.  On  the  whole.  Napoleon  must  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  that  his  crown  depends  entirely  upon  himself,  and 
that  he  does  not  leave  behind  him  at  Paris  friends  sufficiently 
powerful  or  numerous  to  excuse  misconduct  or  repair  the  losses 
of  repeated  failure. 

The  two  houses  have  at  last  presented  their  addresses  this  day 
at  the  Tuilleries.  That  of  the  peers  contains  sentiments  very 
honorable  to  the  independence  of  that  body,  and,  you  will  own, 
very  moderate*.  They  promise  not  to  be  depressed  by  adversi- 
ty ;  but  add,  that  their  constitutions  guarantee  to  all  Europe  that 
the  French  government  cannot  be  carried  away  by  the  seduc- 
tions of  victory.  To  this  latter  sentiment  Napoleon  replied,  in 
the  very  opening  of  his  answer,  and  sufficiently  evinced  his  feel- 
ing of  such  a  hint,  when  he  said,  "  The  struggle  in  which  we 
"  are  engaged  is  serious.  The  seduction  of  prosperity  is  not 
"  the  danger  which  menaces  us  at  this  moment.  It  is  under  the 
"  Caudine  forks  that  our  enemies  would  now  force  us  to  pass.'' 

The  address  of  the  commons  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
of  firmness  and  moderation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows 
the  determination  of  the  representatives  to  make  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  constitution  their  first  care,  and  declares  that  the 
will  of  a  victorious  prince  will  be  impotent  in  any  endeavour  to 
draw  the  nation  beyond  the  limits  necessary  for  its  defence,  de- 
clares that  they  are  ready  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  with  the 
monarch  of  their  choice  in  every  effort  for  maintaining  the  liber- 
ty, the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  France.  It  breathes  ardent 
vows  of  peace,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Emperor  will  af- 
ford them  every  document  to  prove  that  nothing  has  been  left 
undone  to  procure  the  continuance  of  that  blessing. 

The  answer  of  Napoleon  imparted  the  important,  the  long- 
expected  news,  that  he  should  depart  for  the  army,  and  depart 
to-night.  He  frankly  advised  the  representatives  not  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  lower  empire,  which,  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
the  barbarians,  became  the  laughter  of  posterity  by  occupying 
itself  with  abstract  discussions,  whilst  the  battering-rams  thun- 
dered at  their  gates  :  but  he  no  less  openly  encouraged  their  la- 
bours and  anxiety  for  the  immediate  formation  of  a  constitution, 
and  concluded  in  a  style  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  cause. 

•  See  Appendix— No.  17. 
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*'  On  all  occasions  my  march  will  be  always  upright  and  unsha- 
"  ken.  Help  me  to  save  your  country.  As  the  first  representa- 
"  tive  of  the  people,  I  have  contractexl  the  obligation,  which  I 
"  here  renew,  to  employ,  in  more  tranquil  times,  as  the  preroga- 
"  tives  of  the  crown,  and  any  small  experience  which  I  may 
*'  have  acquired,  in  seconding  your  efforts  towards  the  ameliora- 
**  tion  of  our  constitution."  You  may  admire  this  answer  ;  but 
you  must  remark  also  the  same  tendency  towards  irritation  which 
discovers  itself  in  the  reply  to  the  peers.  By  what  abstract 
questions  the  chamber  has  destroyed  its  attention  to  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  state,  I  know  not,  except  Napoleon  al- 
ludes to  the  discussions  on  the  words  of  the  address  to  himself, 
or  to  the  debates  upon  matters  of  form,  which  have  occupied  the 
chamber  rather  too  much  ;  but  which  might  be  expected  in  an 
infant  assembly.  I  could  not  help  myself  remarking,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  chamber  to  have  recourse  to  some 
regulations,  which  should  save  them  from  the  embarrassment  and 
delay  they  at  present  experience  by  private  presentation  of  homa- 
ges, and  pamphlets,  and  offers  of  service  from  individuals.  You 
will  recognize,  perhaps,  in  the  language  of  the  two  replies,  a 
confirmation  of  what  I  before  said  relative  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  Emperor's  personal  partisans. 
An  article  in  the  journal,  devoted  to  the  constitutionalists,  called 
the  Independent,  of  the  8th  of  June,  on  the  national  indepen- 
dence and  public  liberty,  contains  a  tirade  against  absolute  power, 
and  the  personal  importance  of  the  monarch,  which  glances  dis- 
tinctly at  the  character  of  the  Emperor. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  friends  of  liberty  will  conduct 
themselves  should  he  be  crowned  with  signal  success.  He  says, 
"  I  depart  to-night  ;''  but  indicates  no  spot  to  which  he  directs 
his  steps.  Relays  of  post  horses  have  been  ordered  some  days 
for  him  on  all  the  principal  roads  :  a  method  of  concealing  his 
actual  destination  which  he  has  often  before  adopted. 
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Paris,  y  une  12. 

NAPOLEON  left  Paris  this  morning  at  half  after  three 
o'clock.  The  Moniteur  does  not  mention  his  departure,  which 
is  noticed  by  some  journals,  that  add  he  has  taken  the  road  to 
Soissons.     It  is  rumoured  that  orders  were  transmitted  two  days 
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ago  to  the  army,  in  front  of  Marshal  Blucher,  to  drive  in  the 
Prussian  posts  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton is  better  informed  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  French 
than  the  Parisians,  who  know  nothing  beyond  the  mere  fact,  that 
the  war  is  about  to  begin,  and  that  as  the  Emperor  has  joined  his 
forces,  a  great  blow  will  be  struck  at  once. 

The  head-quarters  are  to  be  at  Brussels,  on  or  before  the  20th 
— so  they  bet — which  in  France  is  a  greater  proof  of  confidence 
than  in  England.  Indeed  this  will  be  an  imperial  conflict — cer- 
tandum  est  de  imperio.  It  is  the  civil  war  of  sovereigns,  and  the 
first  battle  may  win  a  crown.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own 
gigantic  times  to  witness  a- war  of  which  the  avowed  purpose  is 
the  dethronement  of  an  Emperor  ;  a  project  which,  considered 
as  the  effort  of  enemies,  not  of  rivals,  (for  Louis  is  not  a  Maria 
Theresa,)  is  without  precedent,  although  the  example  may  be  too 
alluring  to  leave  it  without  imitators.  The  occupation  of  Brus- 
sels and  the  retreat  of  Lord  Wellington  to  Antwerp  are  to  be 
followed  by  a  proposition  for  peace.  Such  is  the  language  of 
those  who  think  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  army  and  the  ge- 
nius of  their  chief  irresistible.  Indeed  I  meet  with  very  few 
here  who  think  it  probable  that  la  fur'ia  Francese  (the  French 
impetuosity)  will  be  withstood  at  the  onset  :  even  the  acknow- 
ledged talents  of  our  commander-in-chief,  and  the  proverbial 
courage  of  Englishmen,  are  thought  unequal,  since  they  have 
never  been  put  in  opposition,  to  Napoleon  and  his  guard.  But 
the  more  timid,  not  to  say  the  more  thinking,  reasoners,  pre- 
dict that  France  must  finally  succumb  if  the  alliance  should  not 
be  dissolved  by  the  first  successes  of  the  Emperor.  This  will 
be  the  case  if  the  affair  is  to  be  determined  by  pitched  battles,  in- 
stead of  being  protracted  into  a  war  of  posts  ;  but  the  immense 
means  of  defence  which  the  genius  and  activity  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  devotion  of  his  subjects,  have  already  developed,  if  spa- 
ringly and  pertinaciously  employed,  would,  I  fancy,  resist  the 
combination  of  the  allies,  liable  as  it  must  be  to  all  the  principles 
of  internal  dissolution.  The  natural  solicitude  for  and  importance 
of  Paris  increase  the  dangers  of  the  cause.  A  single  defeat  lays 
bare  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  no  more  is  expected  from  the 
batteries  of  Montmartre  than  from  the  national  guard.  The 
influence  of  the  metropolis  upon  the  feeling  of  the  people  un- 
happily connects  the  ruin  of  the  empire  with  the  fall  of  this  fatal 
city,  and  precipitates  or  cramps  the  measures  which  might  other- 
wise be  adopted  for  the  general  safety.  The  twelfth  legion  of 
the  national  guards,  and  other  corps,  have  solemnly  sworn  at  ban- 
quets to  die  beneath  the  entrenchments  which  they  have  raised  ; 
but  this  sacrifice  they  may  make  and  not  save  the  town.  I  know 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  if  I  can  trust  mv   inform- 
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ant,  who  had  it  from  the  Emperor's  mouth,  that  had  he  not  beefo 
deserted  by  Marshal  Marmont  he  might  have  occupied  one  side 
of  Paris,  whilst  the  allies  were  in  possession  of  the  other,  and^ 
assisted  by  the  suburbs  and  armed  levies,  would  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  have  refrained  from  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  had  such  an  extremity  been  necessary  for  the 
success  of  his  military  operations.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa,  in 
his  Justificatory  Memoir,  owns  that  Napoleon  would  have 
marched  from  Fontainbleau  to  Paris  if  his  officers  would  have 
seconded  him.  I  am  aware  that  Napoleon  has  denied  his  inten- 
tion of  burning  Paris  ;  but  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  told 
Mr.  P  that  his  brother  positively  commanded  that  last  great 

sacrifice  ;  and,  on  being  asked  what  he  would  have  done  with 
such  and  such  papers  and  documents,  answered,  "  They  will  be 

"  burned  with  the  rest."     Also  let  me  add,  M.    de   L r  is 

generally  designated  here  as  the  person  who  prevented  the  dread- 
ful measure  from  being  executed.  With  such  a  persuasion,  and 
with  the  threat  ringing  in  their  ears,  that  Europe  shall  see  what 
the  fall  of  a  great  man  will  cost  the  Parisians,  even  those  who 
are  royalists,  tremble  at  the  apprehension  of  a  defeat,  which  may 
lay  their  city  in  ashes,  and  let  loose  upon  them,  not  only  the  fury 
of  a  triumphant  enemy,  but  the  despair  of  their  own  fellow-citi- 
zens. The  command  of  the  first  military  division  is  left  to  Ca- 
farelli,  who  has  published  an  order  of  the  day  relative  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  and  its  environs.  The  first  personal  efforts 
of  the  Emperor  begin  under  happy  auspices  ;  for  a  circular  from 
the  minister  of  war,  of  the  date  of  yesterday,  announces  the  re- 
peated defeat  of  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendée  ;  and  the  Moni- 
teur of  to-day  gives  some  favourable  details  from  the  official 
correspondence  of  General  Lamarque.  It  cannot  be  without 
some  regret  that  the  friends  of  the  imperial  family  read  in  the 
same  paper  the  account  of  the  final  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which,  I  suppose,  is  regarded  at  home  as  the  first  triumph 
of  legitimacy. 

Regarding  Napoleon  and  his  warriors  as  the  partisans  of  the 
cause  of  peoples  against  the  conspiracy  of  kings,  whatever  may 
be  my  regret  that  that  cause  has  not  fallen  into  hands  so  pure  as 
to  command  unqualified  support,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the 
French  may  meet  with  as  much  success  as  will  not  compromise 
the  military  character  of  my  own  countrymen.  But,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  will  not  be  witness  to  their  triumphs  ;  as  a  lover  of 
liberty,  I  would  not  be  a  spectator  of  their  reverses.  I  leave 
Paris  to-morrow.  The  police  and  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs signed  my  passport  for  Geneva  at  the  first  demand,  and,  as 
Ï  learn,  no  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  put  in  the  way  of  any  one 
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wishing  to  quit  the  capital  or  the  country.  I  regret  much  that  I 
shall  not  stay  to  hear  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
which  is  to  be  read  to  the  chamber  of  representatives  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  which  I  will  take  care  to  transmit  to  you, 
in  case  it  should  not  appear  in  the  English  papers,  that  you  may 
have  some  notion  of  the  activity  of  a  government  which  must 
command  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  which,  should  it  fall 
to-morrow,  has  in  three  months  done  enough  for  the  glory, 
though  it  should  fail  to  procure  the  happiness^  of  France.  In 
the  chamber  of  representatives,  to-day,  it  appears  that  tAVO  mem- 
bers had  already  intended  to  communicate  propositions  relative 
to  the  great  work  of  the  constitution  ;  but  the  business  was  post- 
poned, upon  the  suggestion,  of  Mr.  Dumolard,  that  all  projects 
should  lie  upon  the  table  twenty-four  hours  previously  to  their 
public  presentation  ;  and  Mr.  Felix  Desportes  then  read  a  ^i^tx- 
ûow^  demanding  justice.,  not  hnploring  favour^  from  the  Empe- 
ror, by  an  individual  who  had  been  put  under  the  inspection  of 
the  mayor  of  Epernay  by  the  minister  of  war.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  assembly  agreed  to  refer  the  petition  to  a  committee 
of  examination,  rather  than  decide  at  once  upon  its  merits,  as 
that  proceeding  might  give  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  legislative 
body  was  endeavouring,  in  every  thing,  and  at  the  first  com- 
plaint, to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  executive.  One  cannot  but 
conceive  the  best  hopes  from  such  an  union  of  spirit  and  pru- 
dence. A  regency  of  ministers  has  been  named,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  placed  his  imperial  highness  Prince  Joseph. 
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Bourgs  Sunday.,  June  25. 

ON  Tuesday,  the  13th,  Mr.  B and  myself  left  Paris 

for  Geneva,  and,  travelling  by  Joigny,  Tonnerre,  and  Dijon,  ar- 
rived as  far  as  Morez,  within  thirty  miles  of  that  town.  We 
had  heard  at  Dole  that  Geneva  was  blockaded,  and  the  same  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  to  us  at  Champagnole  and  St.  Laurent  ; 
but  we  determined  to  proceed,  and  make  an  effort  to  cross  the 
fi'ontiers.  At  Morez,  however,  where  we  found  about  1000  na- 
tional guards,  employed  in  fortifying  that  pass  of  the  Jura,  the 
Maréchal  de  Camp,  Baron  Gaussard,  informed  us,  that  General 
Lecourbe  had  visited  the  outposts  the  day  before,  and  had  given 
the  strictest  orders  that  all  communications  should  cease  be- 
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tween  the  two  countries.     My  fellow-traveller  had  procured  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  us  from  Count  MoUien,  minister  of  the 
imperial  treasury,  to  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Albufera  ;  and  this 
letter.  Baron  Gaussard  informed  us,  would  have  enabled  us  to 
pass,  had  the  marshal  commanded  at  Morez  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
between  that  place  and   Rousses,  the  next  popt,  was  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  belonging  to  Switzerland,  whose  territory  the  ba- 
ron had  express  orders  not  to  violate,  and  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Suchet  commenced  only  at  Gex,  the  frontier  town.  We  were 
advised,  therefore,  by  the  baron  to  return,  and,  if  our  object  was 
of  the  last  importance,  to  make  a  detour  (a  long  one,  indeed, 
about  250  miles)  to  Chamberri,  the  head-quarters  of  the  duke, 
who  might  then,  if  he  found  it  expedient,  forward  our  views, 
and  make  an  exception  in  our  favour.     On  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  therefore,  we  retraced   our  steps  to  Champagnole,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  to  Lons  le  Saulnier.    There  a  general  in- 
formed us,  that  Marshal  Suchet  had  engaged  the  Piedmontese 
at  Montmellian,  and  would  be  in  Turin  in  a  few  days.    We  pro- 
ceeded by  Beaufort,  St.  Amour,  and  St.  Etienne-du-Bois,  to 
Bourg,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Ain,  where  we  were 
shown  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Prince  Joseph  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  stating  the  Sambre  to 
have  been  forced,  Charleroy  taken,  and  the  Emperor  to  have 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blu- 
cher  on  the  16th.     At  Pont  d'Ain,  the  next  stage,  those  who 
exammed   our   passports   unfortunately   had   drunk    too  many 
healths  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  news  of  this  great  exploit  ;  and 
we  were  not  only  stopped,  but  favoured  with  the  honours  of  the 
gendarmerie  during  that  night  and  the  next  morning,  when  we 
were  transferred  back  to  Bourg,  in  order  that  the  prefect  might 
decide  upon  the  probabilities  of  our  story,  which,  to  the  unin- 
structed  brigadier  of  this  post,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  English  prudence.     He  supposed  we  must 
know  that  Geneva  was  blockaded,  and  would  be  bombarded  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  added  many  arguments  to  prove  that  we  had 
some  concealed  plans,  and  that  we  were  not  Englishmen.     It  is 
possible  there  might  have  been  some  little  intemperance  of  ex- 
pression on  both  sides  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  matter  might 
have  terminated  more  unpleasantly  for  us  if  the  mayor  of  Ain 
had  not  stood  our  friend,  and  persuaded  the  gendarme  of  the 
reasonableness  of  our  request  to  return  to  Bourg.     The  only 
cu-cumstance  now  worth  recording  is,  that  a  person  who  was 
present  at  our  examination,  on  hearing  a  hint  that  we  might  be 
transferred  to  a  place  of  security  for  the  evening,  exclaimed, 
"  no  man  can  be  put  in  prison,  except  by  order  of  the  represen- 
tatives and  by  a  law  of  the  legislature."     This  good  person's  no- 
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lions  of  the  new  liberties  of  France  were  a  little  confused,  but 
convinced  us  that  the  constitution  had  not  been  thrown  away 
upon  his  countrymen.  Baron  Baude,  the  prefect  at  Bourg, 
treated  us  with  the  utmost  civility,  and  offered  to  dispatch  our 
letter  to  Marshal  Suchet  by  an  estafette,  on  the  condition  that  we 
should  remain  in  the  town  until  the  arrival  of  his  answer.  We 
preferred  taking  this  step  to  returning  at  once  to  Paris  ;  and  the 
prefect  informed  us,  that  the  whole  country  being  at  present  in 
arms,  we  were  liable,  through  ignorance  or  some  little  infor- 
mality in  our  passports,  to  be  detained  at  any  post,  should  we 
attempt  to  proceed  towards  Chamberri.  Here  then  we  have  re- 
mained. Moniteurs  up  to  the  20th  have  arrived  regularly,  and 
you  may  easily  conceive  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  pe- 
rused. That  of  the  14th  contains  no  other  intelligence  than  that 
Napoleon  was  at  Soissons  at  10  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and 
Laon  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  where  he  visited  the  works  before  he 
continued  his  journey.  The  Moniteur  of  the  15th  gives  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  which  was  read  to  the 
chamber  of  representatives  by  Mr.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'An- 
gely,  in  the  sitting  of  the  13th.  The  chamber,  on  the  14th, 
heard  some  short  discussion  relative  to  its  internal  regulation, 
and  the  provision  for  the  president  and  members  of  the  assem- 
bly.— That  paper  contains  no  news  from  the  army.  The  num- 
ber of  the  16th  is  equally  silent  ;  but  the  details  of  the  sitting  of 
the  representatives  on  the  15th  are  interesting.  A  Mr.  Malle- 
ville  proposed  the  presentation  of  a  project,  in  form  of  a  law,  to 
the  Emperor,  relative  to  seditious  provocations  and  the  abuse  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  cries  of  Five  le  Roi  !  Vivent  les 
Bourbons!  Vive  Louis  XVIII f  were  included  in  the  first.  It 
was  moved  to  adjourn  the  question  until  the  hearing  of  the  re- 
port of  the  minister  of  police  the  next  day  ;  and  also  on  the 
ground  that  previously  to  deciding  on  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  some  regulations  should  be  made  touching  the  jury 
selected  to  try  that  crime.  The  present  jury  is  formed  by  the 
government,  although  the  offence  is  always  against  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Malleville  should  be  heard  on 
Saturday.  Mr.  Legueval,  deputy  for  Morbihan,  proposed  a 
project  relative  to  crimes  committed  by  armed  outlaws,  and  was 
heard  patiently,  until  he  came  to  an  article  which  put  all  revolt- 
ers,  their  ascendants  and  descendants,  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law,  when  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  loud  cries  of  disap- 
probation, and  of  the  order  of  the  day,  some  voices  adding,  avec 
la  censure  (with  censure).  I  beg  you  to  remark  the  feeling  of 
moderation  which  has  more  than  once  displayed  itself  in  this 
Jacobin  parliament.  Mr.  Pouilly  named  the  next  day  for  a  pro- 
position relative  to  the  suspension  of  the  constitutional  laws  in 
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the  insurgent  departments.  Mr.  Dupin  proposed  Monday  for 
discussing  a  proposition  which  he  should  offer  to  the  house, 
tending  to  form  a  committee  of  21  members,  chargée  de  réunir 
nos  constitutions^  de  les  refondre  et  de  les  co-ordonner  dans  un 
projet  de  loi  general.'^  Mr.  Marques  proposed  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  invited  to  name  a  commission  :  and  also  the  chamber 
of  peers  a  certain  number  of  members  to  assist  the  labours  of 
the  representatives  in  framing  this  constitution.  The  question 
was  deferred  till  Monday.  Mr.  Malleville  then  proposed,  that 
in  no  discussion  the  wish,  the  presumed  intention,  or  an  expres- 
sion of  the  monarch,  should  be  quoted  to  the  house  ;  but  this 
important  regulation  was  on  the  point  of  being  laid  aside,  be- 
cause the  orator  twice  introduced  the  expression — "  in  Eng- 
land," an  example  which  present  feeling  makes  it  more  advisa- 
ble to  follow  than  to  cite. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  17th  is  taken  up  with  the  voluminous 
report  of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  which  contains  a  remonstrance 
against  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  accompanied  with  documents, 
such  as  the  chamber  of  representatives  seemed  to  demand  in 
their  address  to  the  Emperor,  and  tending  to  prove  that  Napo- 
leon has  done  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  forced  at  last  into  a  war,  which,  indeed,  has  al- 
ready been  begun  on  the  part  of  the  enem)^,  and  required,  there- 
fore, his  immediate  presence  to  conduct.  "  The  English,"  says 
the  Duke,  "  the  Prussians,  the  Austrians,  are  in  line.  The  Rus- 
sians are  in  full  march — the  head  of  their  first  column  passed 
Nurenberg  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  is  now  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  quit- 
ted Vienna  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on 
the  27th.  These  sovereigns  are  at  this  moment  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  and  your  majesty  is  yet  at  Paris.  .  .  .  Sire,  all  far- 
ther hesitation  must  compromise  the  interests  of  our  country." 

Indeed  I  should  presume,  that  neither  in  France  nor  England 
"will  Napoleon  want  any  excuse  for  having  struck  the  first  blow, 
except  Mr.  Grattan  should,  in  his  riot,  have  doomed  him  to  bleed 
without  resistance.  The  Moniteur  contains  a  short  bulletin, 
dated  Charleroy,  June  15,  nine  in  the  evening,  couched  in  these 
words  : — "  The  arniy  ha^  forced  the  Sambre,  taken  Charleroy, 
and  driven  the  advanced  posts  half  way  from  Charleroy  to  Na- 
îïiur,  and  from  Charleroy  to  Brussels.  We  have  made  1500, 
prisoners,  and  taken  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Four  Prussian  regi- 
ments have  been  cut  to  pieces.  The  Emperor's  army  has  suf- 
fered but  little  ;  but  he  has  experienced  a  sensible  loss  in  the 

*  Charged  to  reunite  our  co)istitiitions — to  reform  and  digest  Ihem  into  one 
system  of  geiirral  law. 
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death  of  General  Letort,  his  aide-de-camp,  who  was  killed  on 
the  heights  of  Fleuras,  leading  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  inhabitants  of  Charleroy,  and  of  all  the  countries 
which  we  traverse,  cannot  be  described." 

The  paper  of  the  18th  gives  at  last  the  official  detail  of  this 
first  action,  and  also  the  Emperor's  address  to  the  army,  dated 
Avesnes,  June  14th,  conceived  in  his  usual  terms,  telling  his 
soldiers  that  he  addresses  them  on  the  anniversary  of  Marengo 
and  Friedland.*  A  dispatch  mentions  the  affiiir  of  Montmel- 
lian  by  Marshal  Suchet.  The  Emperor,  in  a  letter  of  the  16th, 
has  written  with  his  own  hand—"  Letort  is  beîten"  The  French 
know  how  to  appreciate  such  solicitude.  In  the  chamber  of 
peers,  on  the  16th,  an  animated  discussion  took  place  on  some 
internal  regulations.  That  body  began  to  assume  an  independent 
aspect,  and  the  Count  of  Pontecoulant  declared  that  if  they  had 
resolved  not  to  be  insignificant  they  must  resolve  often  to  dis- 
please. The  Duke  of  Otranto's  report  was  read  to  the  cham- 
bers. It  contains  a  picture  by  no  means  flattering  or  flattered  of 
the  state  of  the  empire,  and  holds  that  language  of  truth  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  has  characterised  all  the  public  acts  of  the  im- 
perial ministry.  The  institutions  of  England  are  repeatedly 
quoted,  to  justify  a  suspension  of  the  constitutional  laws,  and  a 
restriction  of  the  abuses  of  the  press  ;  but  the  minister  candidly 
confesses  that,  up  to  this  time,  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject 
has  not  been  sufficiently  secured  against  those  exertions  of  au- 
thority which  the  divers  orders  in  power  conceive  themselves 
justified  in  employing  against  suspected  individuals.  "  The  re- 
sult of  this,"  he  adds,  "  is  a  general  disquietude,  a  secret  dis- 
content, an  actual  and  progressive  establishment  of  power — for 
power  does  not  always  command  obedience  ;  obedience,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  measure  and  limit  of  power,  and  results  amongst 
all  civilised  peoples  from  the  national  consent."* 

Where  such  language  can  be  held  by  a  minister  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  trusted  to  the  ears  of  a  nation,  the  establishment  of 
despotism  is  not,  surely,  the  most  rational  apprehension.  In  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  on  the  16th,  after  hearing  the  report 
of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  read  by  Mr.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe, 
counsellor  of  state,  a  warm  debate  arose  upon  the  proposition  ot 
Mr.  Jay,  that,  for  the  future^  the  reports  of  ministers  should  be 
addressed  to  the  chamber,  and  the  ministers  be  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  put  by  the  members.  Mr.  Le  Roi  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  that,  as  the  minister's  communication  gave  notice  of 
the  inevitable  commencement  of  war,  that  communication,  ac- 

*  See  Appendix — No.  21.  f  See  Appendix— No.  20. 
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cording  to  the  artFcle  thirty  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  S, 
which  enacts,  "  that  all  declarations  of  war  shall  be  proposed, 
discussed,  decreed,  and  promulgated  as  a  law,"  should  be 
transferred  to  a  special  committee.  This  proposal  was  contested 
by  several  members,  and  particularly  by  General  Sebastiani  ; 
but  a  proposition  of  this  general's,  to  transfer  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  method  of  communication  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  to  a  special  commission,  was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously. Mr.  Pouilly  notified  his  intention  of  proposing  that  the 
government  should  communicate  the  acts  by  which  certain  de- 
partments had  been  put  out  of  the  empire  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  these  acts  should  be  discussed.  The  report  of  the  mi- 
nister of  the  police  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  on  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  some  immediate  step  for  the  suppression  of  the 
insurgents.  Mr.  Dumolard  proposed  a  commission  of  nine 
members  for  that  purpose  ;  but  this  was  objected  to,  as  an  as- 
sumption of  the  initiative  by  the  chamber,  which  is  left  by  the 
constitution  to  the  executive.  Mr.  Barrere,  however,  said  that 
circumstances  had  evinced  the  influence  and  force  of  truth,  and 
of  those  principles  of  policy  founded  upon  wisdom,  by  show- 
ing the  necessity  of  two  initiatives,  one  of  the  executive,  and 
the  other  of  the  legislative.  Mr.  Dumolard's  proposition  was 
negatived,  and  the  chamber  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  same  Moniteur  contains,  in  six  lines,  the  following  intel- 
ligence, strangely  squeezed  into  a  corner  of  a  column  : — 

"  News  from  the  Army» 

"  Behind  Ligny,  June  16tl), 
"  Half  past  eight  in  the  evening'. 
"  The  Emperor  has  just  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Prussian  and  English  armies  united,  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher.  The  army  debouches  at  this 
instant  by  the  village  of  Ligny,  in  front  of  Fleurus,  to  pursue 
the  enemy." 

The  prefect,  Baron  Baude,  has  assured  us  that  he  has  receiv- 
ed confirmation  of  this  great  news.  The  paper  of  the  next  day 
(19th)  gave  a  very  short  official  letter  from  the  duke  of  Dalma- 
tiato  the  minister  of  war,  dated  Fleurus,  June  17-^mentioning 
that  Wellington  and  Blucher  with  difficulty  saved  themselves,  and 
that  the  English  army  had  lost  some  cannon  and  some  stand- 
ards*. I  suppose  the  marshal  means  to  be  pleasant  when  he 
says  that  the  French  were  one  to  three.     A  private  letter  from 

*  See  Appendix— No.  22. 
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Fleurus  is  inserted  with  that  of  the  marshal-major-general  of  the 
army,  stating  that  already  eight  thousand  prisoners  are  taken,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  stand  of  colours.  A  charge 
of  the  old  guard  is  said  to  have  decided  the  battle.  It  is  not 
said  whether  Prussians  or  English  were  chiefly  engaged.  In  the 
sitting  of  the  peers  on  the  1 7th,  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
police  was  read,  and  a  discussion  took  place,  similar  to  that  in 
the  representatives,  relative  to  the  initiative  in  the  proposal  of 
laws,  which  terminated  in  the  suggestion  of  Count  Thibeaudeau, 
that  the  communication  between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive should  be  regulated  by  a  special  commission,  consisting  of 
commissioners  named  by  the  government  and  by  each  of  the 
houses.  In  the  chamber  of  representatives,  on  the  same  day, 
previously  to  the  business  already  recorded,  Mr.  Malleville  de- 
veloped his  project  for  the  repression  of  the  abuse  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  a  debate  ensued  relative  to  evacuating  the  gal- 
leries, which  ended  in  the  regulation,  that  on  the  demand  of 
twenty- five  members  the  house  must,  at  any  time,  resolve  itself 
into  a  secret  committee.  Mr.  Crochon  said,  in  his  speech,  "  we 
are  here  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  it  is  in  their  pre- 
sence that  we  ought  to  determine  even  upon  our  internal  ex- 
penses." This  drew  down  loud  applauses  from  the  galleries, 
which,  however,  were  reminded  that  all  signs  of  praise  or  blame 
were  forbidden.  At  the  sitting  of  the  19th,  in  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  Mr.  Crochon  proposed  a  regulation  relative  to 
vacancies  in  the  chamber,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  permitting  the  monarch  to  choose  his  ministers  amongst  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  citing  the  example  of  England, 
who  you  will  observe  to  be  still  the  model  of  those  whom  she  is 
labouring  to  destroy.  The  minister  of  state,  Defermont,  read 
the  report  of  the  minister  of  finances,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sitting  was  taken  up  with  determining  the  interior  regulations 
respecting  committees,  and  discussing  the  necessity  of  enquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  General  de  France, 
who  had  published  that  General  Travot  had  been  defeated  in  La 
Vendée,  made  prisoner,  and  exchanged  for  an  insurgent  chief- 
tain. Much  indignation  was  excited  against  the  author  of  this 
seditious  intelHgence,  which  Mr.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
asserted  to  be  positively  false  ;  but  Mr.  Dupin  carried  the  order 
of  the  day,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  competent  authorities 
would  punish  the  delinquency. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  20th  contains  nothing  relative  to  the 
war  but  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  general  staff,  stating  the 
battle  of  Fleurus  to  have  been  a  complete  victory,  in  which  the 
combined  armies  were  separated,  four  or  five  thousai)d  Scotch- 
men cut  to  pieces,  adding  these  words—"  Le  noble  loM  doit  être 

G  g 
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confondu»*     The  grand  total  of  the  enemy's  loss  is  fifty  thou- 
sand." 

The  last  words  are  to  us  of  painful  interest  :  "  ^ant  aux 
Ajiglais^  on  verra  aujourcPhui  ce  quails  deviendront.  U Empereur 
est  Id.'''']  It  is  plain,  then,  the  main  English  army  has  not  been 
engaged.:]: 


LETTER  XXIV. 

Bourgs  June  25. 

WE  have  received  an  answer  from  the  Duke  of  Albufera: 
he  regrets  that  the  minister  Count  MoUien's  letter  cannot  in  this 
case  be  immediately  attended  to,  nor  any  request  short  of  a  po- 
sitive order  from  the  minister  of  war,  who,  together  with  the  mi- 
nister of  the  interior,  has  transmitted  express  commands  to  all 
the  prefects,  commanders  of  gendarmerie,  and  the  government 
agents  on  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  passage  to  and  from  the 
enemy  ;  for  so  it  appears  Switzerland  is  how  to  be  considered  ; 
and  I  see  that  your  friend  Mr.  S.  Canning  has  conferred  upon 
the  cantons  what  he  calls  the  advantage  of  participating  in  the 
present  honourable  contest.  This  being  the  case,  the  prefect 
Baron  Baude  has  advised  us  to  return  to  Paris,  to  procure  the 
necessary  permission  from  Marshal  Davoust  ;  and  we  have  re- 
solved upon  this  journey,  intending  to  retire  immediately  to  the 
frontier  upon  procuring  our  permission  to  pass.  Our  casual  ac- 
quaintance here  would  advise  us  to  remain  at  Bourg  for  a  day 
or  two  longer,  in  which  time  Geneva  will  be,  say  they,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  we  may  proceed  thither  without  inter- 
ruption. Our  host  has  promised  to  transmit  a  letter  or  two  to 
Geneva  for  us,  which  may  account  for  this  alteration  in  our 
movements.  The  Moniteur  of  the  21st  is  just  arrived.  The  lower 
chamber  on  the  20th  finally  determined  to  commence  its  labours 
on  the  constitution,  by  choosing  a  representative  from  the  mem- 
bers of  each  department,  and  forming  the  eighty-seven  thus  cho- 
sen into  eight  committees,  which,  together  with  a  ninth  from  the 
commercial  deputations,  may  prepare  respective  projects  until 
the  presidents  of  each  committee,  formed  into  a  central  commit- 
tee, can  compare  the  several  propositions,  and  unite  them  in  one 

*  "  The  noble  lord  must  be  confounded." 

I  "  As  for  the  English,  we  shall  see  to-day  what  is  to  become  of  them.    The 
Emperor  is  there  !" 
i  See  Appendix— No.  23. 
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project,  for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  the  whole  assembly. 
One  of  the  motives  for  hastening  the  formation  of  the  commis- 
sion, stated  by  M.  Duchesne,  was,  to  provide  a  law  relative  to 
any  addition  to  the  empire,  which  the  late  victory  might  render 
it  natural  to  expect  ;  the  additional  act  only  relating  to  exchanges 
of  territory.* 

The  Moniteur  of  the  21  st  says  not  one  word  of  this  victory, 
a  circumstance  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  remark  to  our 
French  acquaintance  here,  as  a  sign  by  no  means  equivocal,  that 
the  "  complete  victory"  over  the  Prussians  and  English  cannot 
have  been  so  complete  as  was  at  first  imagined.  The  details 
must  have  reached  Paris  before  the  date  of  this  Moniteur,  and, 
had  they  been  favourable,  would  have  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  this  number.  The  people  here  draw  no  such  conclusions  ; 
they  look  upon  a  drawn  battle  as  impossible,  and,  judging  from 
the  spirit  of  all  the  neighbouring  departments,  are  confident  of 
present  and  final  success.  I  must  inform  you,  that  from  Fon- 
tainbleau  to  the  frontiers,  through  all  the  country  which  we  have 
traversed,  there  appears  but  one  sentiment — that  of  defending 
the  national  cause  to  the  last.  In  the  Jura  and  the  long  line  of 
frontier  we  have  pursued,  the  whole  population  is  in  arms. 
Posts  and  beacons  are  established  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  and 
guarded  by  peasants  of  all  ages,  with  pikes  and  fowling-pieces. 
In  Franche  Comté  the  school  children  have  enrolled  themselves, 
and  a  body  of  them  actually  passed  in  review  before  a  general  at 
Dole  :  a  hundred  of  these  infant  warriors  last  year  cast  conster- 
nation into  the  Austrian  garrison  at  Salines,  by  some  pranks 
which  they  played  to  alarm  them  during  the  night.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Emperor,  in  these  countries,  is  the  object  of  unqua- 
lified regard,  but  I  do  assert  that  the  Bourbons  are  much  less  so  j 
and  that  scarcely  any  innkeeper  or  postmaster  fails  to  tell  some 
tale  to  their  disadvantage,  with  which  these  princes  furnished 
them  in  their  unpaid  progresses  through  the  provinces.  The 
usual  character  given  of  Napoleon  here  is,  that  he  is  a  great 
man,  fit  for  France  and  Frenchmen,  but  too  fond  of  war.  The 
predominant  wish,  I  may  say  passion,  of  the  people  and  soldiers, 
in  every  part  of  the  country  I  have  seen,  is  peace^  which  the  ig- 
norant sanguinary  statesmen  of  congress  will  not  see  or  allow, 
because  they  are  in  want  of  war  themselves.  Nothing  but  the 
general  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  defending  their  indepen- 

*  The  house  appears  to  have  thought  it  çxpedient  to  strengthen  themselves 
and  their  constituents,  whilst  the  Emperor  was  adding  to  his  personal  preten- 
sions. It  must  be  recollected  that  the  representatives  voted  the  formation  of 
tJiis  magna  charta,  at  the  instant  that  one  hundred  and  one  cannons  were  an- 
nouncing the  victory  of  Ligny,  and  the  new  claims  of  Napoleon  to  the  confi- 
dence and  gratitude  of  France- 
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dence,  could  have  prompted  the  noble  exertions  which,  whatever 
may  be  their  issue,  must  give  them  claim  to  an  admiration  that 
no  belligerents,  since  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  re- 
publics, can  extort  from  an  unprejudiced  observer.  M.  Du- 
chesne has  a  right  to  tell  the  representatives  that  "  this  time  the 
justice  of  their  cause  is  certain  ;"  "  and  France,  fighting  for  her 
independence,  ought  to  be  for  ever  invincible."  I  trust  he  has 
added  the  latter  sentence  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  I  should 
express  the  same  wish  were  any  other  name  inserted  in  the  place 
of  France  :— why  else  do  we  drink  "  to  the  cause  of  liberty  all 
over  the  world  ?" 

I  shall  write  from  Paris  :  we  go  across  the  country  to  Macon, 
and  return  to  the  capital  by  the  great  Lyons  road. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Paris  y  June  28. 

Our  surmises  at  Bourg  have  been  more  than  justified,  by 
the  stupendous  event  which  overpowers  the  imagination,  and 
which  would  seem  likely  to  be  the  last  of  those  mighty  shocks 
that  have  so  often  appeared  to  exhaust  all  the  principles  of  con- 
vulsion, but  have  been  too  often  repeated  to  allow  us  to  hope 
that  we  have  survived  them  all. 

We  had  passed  Macon,  and  had  arrived  at  the  little  town  of 
St.  Albin,  the  next  stage  :  the  horses  were  put  to  our  carriages, 
when  a  man  on  horseback  begged  to  say  a  word  to  us,  and  asked, 
in  a  whisper,  whether  we  had  heard  the  news.  What  news  V 
Why,  bad  news — the  worst.  The  Emperor  had  returned  to 
Paris — had  abdicated.  Two  merchants,  passing  through  Tour- 
nus,  on  their  way  to  Lyons,  had  shewn  a  Paris  journal,  stating 
the  fact.  What  journal  ?  The  Journal  General.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  we  should  add,  "You  must  not  believe  that  journal — it 
is  a  suspected  paper."  Our  informant  replied,  that  he  thought 
so  too,  and  that  the  merchants  had  been  followed  by  a  gendarme 
and  taken  to  the  prefect;  who,  however,  upon  examining  their 
paper,  had  suffered  them  to  depart.  The  fact  was  the  more  un- 
accountable, as  the  telegraph  at  Lyons  had  that  morning  an- 
nounced a  second  victory,  gained  over  the  allies,  in  which  their 
cavalry  had  been  nearly  annihilated.  Our  informant  assigned 
no  cause  for  the  event,  but  said  there  had  been  some  insigne 
trahison,  (uncommon  ti-eason)  at  the  bottom  of  it  :  so  the  mer- 
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chants  had  averred.  He  did  not  believe  the  story,  but  was  evi- 
dently much  disturbed,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  next  stage,  to 
meet  the  courier  from  Paris.  At  Tournus  we  were  stopped  in 
the  streets,  for  the  examination  of  our  passports,  and  found  eve- 
ry one  in  extreme  anxiety.  The  post-house  was  surrounded  with 
crowds,  who,  although  they  knew  we  came  from  the  opposite 
quarter,  wished  to  know  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  who 
were  not  a  little  pleased  at  hearing  our  arguments  on  the  impro- 
bability of  the  fact.  Tournus  is  one  of  the  towns  which  distin- 
guished itself  last  year,  in  the  defence  made  against  the  allies. 
At  Sennecy,  the  next  stage,  in  the  road  to  which  place  we  met 
the  courier,  the  truth  burst  upon  us.  We  paused,  but  did  not 
fitill  altogether  resign  our  incredulity,  for  we  could  only  see  a 
paper,  called  Le  Journal  des  Campagnes,  in  a  small  tavern,  where 
some  country  fellows,  and  people  of  the  town,  were  dining,  and 
joined  with  us  in  still  wishing  to  wait  for  the  Moniteur  itself,  of 
which,  however,  an  extract  was  given  in  this  journal.  The  fatal 
intelligence  was  read  aloud — Napoleon  had  gained  victories  on 
the  16th  and  17th,  attacked  the  English  on  the  18th,  and  beat 
them  up  to  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  when  a  desperate 
charge  being  made  on  some  English  batteries,  by  four  battalions 
of  the  middle  guard,  and  these  battalions  being  thrown  into 
confusion,  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  a  route  took  place.  The 
French  army  thought  the  old  guard  had  been  repulsed — la 
vieille  garde  est  repoiissée^  was  the  cry,  which  was  followed  up 
by  shouts  of  sauve  qui  peut  ;f  the  whole  army  began  to  run  :  in 
vain  the  old  guard  tried  to  stop  them,  and  was  itself  borne  down 
by  the  mass  of  fugitives  ;  even  the  squadrons  of  the  body  guard 
about  the  Emperor  were  borne  backwards  j  all  rushed  to  the 
point  of  communication,  and  a  complete  defeat  ensued.  Can- 
nons, carriages,  all  the  park  of  artillery,  all  the  reserve  of  the 
whole  army,  was  left,  and  taken  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
Emperor  returned  to  Paris.:]:  His  abdication  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

At  the  close  of  the  recital,  the  persons  present  said  it  was  not, 
could  not  be  true.  One  added,  "  if  so,  the  Bourbons  v/ill  come 
back  :  they  may — but  they  shall  reign  over  stones  ;  the  men  will 
die,  or  depart  to  some  happier  country." 

We  spoke  to  the  postmaster,  and  asked  him  if  the  Emperor 
had  really  been  defeated  :  it  will  require  some  time  to  forget  the 
air  and  accent  with  which  he  replied,  mais^  oui,  completemetit  bat- 
tu,§  At  Chalons  sur  Saone  we  read  the  Journal  de  l'Empire 
of  the  22d.     All  was  confirmed  relative  to  the  total  defeat  of 


The  old  guard  is  repulsed.  f  Save  himself  who  can. 

See  Appendix.  §  But,  yes — completely  beaten. 
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the  French  army  at  Mont  St.  Jean.  But  we  travelled  all  that 
night,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  following  night,  before  we  saw 
the  paper  of  the  23d,  at  Sens,  which  indeed  contained  the  abdi- 
cation of  Napoleon^  in  a  declaration  to  the  French  people,  dated 
the  22d  of  the  month.  I  know  not  how  you  feel,  but  his  ex- 
pression, ma  vie  politique  est  terminée^  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I 
recalled  him  to  my  mind  at  the  opening  of  his  parliament,  at  the 
con:mencement  of  a  new  career  so  glorious,  now  so  terminated; 
and,  in  witnessing  the  close  of  such  a  life,  felt  the  sensations 
which  the  great  author  of  the  Idler  describes  as  attendant  upon 
the  contemplation  of  the  last  in  any  effort.  The  news,  however, 
was  known  to  be  true  as  far  to  the  southward  as  Autun.  We 
witnessed  no  disturbances  in  any  of  the  towns,  but  were  inform- 
ed that  1500  troops  of  the  line  had  passed  Sens  yesterday  morn- 
ing, shouting  vive  V Empereur^  and  à  bas  les  Royalistes.]  At 
Meîun  we  saw,  in  the  Journal  de  l'Empire,  xhdit  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte had  retired  provisionally  to  Malmaison.  The  change  of 
style  spoke  a  volume  to  us.  They  had  told  us  at  Montereau 
that  he  was  gone,  or  going,  to  England.  We  had  before,  as  far 
down  as  Villeneuve,  met  with  soldiers  individually  and  in  small 
parties,  without  arms,  and  some  wounded  in  the  hand  or  head, 
returning  from  the  beaten  army.  Advancing  a  little  further,  we 
learnt  v/ho  were  the  nominal  masters  of  France,  and  that  we 
were  now  in  the  empire  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people.  At  Charenton  we  passed 
through  soldiers  who  were  receiving  their  rations,  and,  entering 
Paris  by  the  gate  of  Marengo,  saw,  in  the  crowds,  and  charla- 
tans, and  theatres,  and  coffee-houses  of  the  boulevards,  no  sign 
of  the  fall,  although  some  people  might  from  such  a  sight  con- 
jecture the  moral  degradation,  of  France.  This  morning  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  police,  and  was  surprised  by  being  asked 
gaily,  and  aloud,  whether  I  was  not  returned  to  see  my  country- 
men ;  and  by  being  told  "  it  is  decided — Wellington  Avill  be  here 
in  a  day  or  two."  The  fellows  who  said  this  were  in  the  employ 
of  the  Emperor  ;  and  their  base  indifference  to  the  misfortunes 
of  their  countrymen  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
before  mentioned  respecting  the  dishonesty  of  the  government 
agents  in  this  country.  A  change  of  dynasty,  in  France,  is  like 
a  change  of  ministry  in  England  ;  the  wheels  of  the  machine 
are,  for  the  most  part,  untouched  ;  the  main  spring  alone  is 
changed.  I  have  observed  the  faces  in  the  populous  departments 
of  the  public  offices  to  have  been  the  same  under  several  altera- 
tions of  the  supreme  power.  As  revolutions  become  more  fre- 
quent, it  is  contrived,  by  the  silent  necessities  of  human  nature, 

*  My  political  life  is  terminated,  f  Down  with  the  Royalists. 
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that  they  should  affect  fewer  individuals  ;  and  we  have  witness- 
ed two  instances  in  fifteen  months,  even  of  a  minister's  surviving 
the  fall  of  his  monarch.  The  next  masters,  whoever  they  may 
be,  of  this  unfortunate  country,  may  wish  to  give  a  distaste  for 
any  future  change  of  a  chief,  by  showing  that  the  fall  of  a  dy- 
nasty is  not  a  matter  of  such  indifference  :  if  so,  let  them  look  to 
themselves. 

Napoleon  is  fallen  for  ever  !  Incredible  as  you  may  think  it, 
he  is  almost  forgotten  !  No  one,  except  the  immediate  friends  of 
the  govei-nment,  pretends  to  know  for  certain  whether  he  is  still 
at  Malmaison,  or  seems  to  think  it  a  question  of  importance  to 

ask.     On  Saturday  last,  Count  M saw  him  there  :  he  was 

tranquil,  but  quite  lost.  His  friends  now  pretend  that  since  his 
return  from  Elba  he  has  never  been  the  man  he  used  to  be.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  was  employed  for  fifteen  hours  a  day  at  an  ave- 
rage, during  his  three  months  reign  ;  and  that  he  owned  to  one 
of  his  aid-de-camps,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  observed  him 
several  times  fall  asleep  in  his  carriage  when  on  the  road  to  the 
army,  that  he  was  exhausted  by  continual  application.  There  is 
only  one  opinion  here  as  to  his  quitting  the  army,  and  his  return 
to  Paris,  a  plan  which  I  know  he  was  implored  with  tears  not  to 
follow,  and  which  alone  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  fall. 
It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  state  his  real  motive  for  such  a 
fatal  proceeding  ;  but  the  one  assigned  by  his  friends  is,  that  he 
wished  to  be  himself  the  messenger  of  the  ill  news,  and  to  pre- 
vent, by  his  presence,  any  strong  measures  which  the  chambers 
might  ieel  inclined  to  take  against  his  crown.  He  is  known  to 
have  said,  after  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  that  he 
would  confound  the  Parisians  by  his  presence,  and  fall  amongst 
them  like  a  thunderbolt.  But  alas,  the  times  are  changed  !  there 
are  things  which  succeed  only  because  they  have  never  been 
done  before,  and  for  that  reason  can  never  be  done  again.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  this  fifth  retreat  from  his  armies,  although  an 
act  in  itself  of  but  little  importance,  is  an  entire  abandonment  of 
him  and  his  cause,  by  all  those  who  could  have  forgiven  him  a 
misfortune,  but  required  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  recover  from 
the  blow.  Even  in  the  army  he  has  lost  his  best  partisans  ;  and 
although  his  name  may  be  made  the  rallying  word  of  some  future 
discontent,  he  cannotbe  pardoned  by  the  brave  men  who  have  seen 
themselves  deserted  at  their  first  disaster  by  him.  It  cannot  be 
concealed  there  is  in  the  flight  of  Napoleon  a  precipitancy  which 
nothing  can  excuse  ;  and  we  must  sigh,  as  Montesquieu  did  over 
the  suicide  of  Brutus,  to  see  the  cause  of  liberty  so  easily  aban- 
doned. Had  the  chambers  dethroned  him  upon  receiving  the 
news  of  his  defeat,  the  despair  would  have  been  theirs,  and  their 
decree  might  not  have  been  ratified  by  the  nation  in  arms  ;  but 
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by  his  return  he  has  saved  them  from  that  disgrace  and  danger, 
and  has  preserved  their  characters,  whatever  injury  he  may  have 
done  to  his  own.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  future  sa- 
crifices should  be  made  in  the  behalf  of  one  whose  conduct  in 
this  decisive  instance  has  shown  him  unwilling  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  their  exertions.  I  am  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  be  in- 
formed of  that  which  does  not  appear  exactly  on  the  face  of  the 
transactions,  that  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  abdicate  by  what 
may  be  called  force — that  force  which  enabled  the  Chamberlain 
Mons  to  depose  Christiern,  by  telling  him  that  he  must  resign 
his  crown. 

I  should  wish  to  let  you  know  what,  perhaps,  you  may  not 
gather  from  the  public  papers,  now  that  all  communication  will 
necessarily  be  interrupted  between  France  and  England  for  a 
short  time.  I  have  seen  and  called  on  all  such  of  my  Parisian 
friends  as  are  visible  in  this  great  distress,  as  well  as  on  one  or 
two  English  who  remained  at  Paris  during  the  campaign  of  a 
week.  A.S  to  the  first,  I  must  say,  that  the  families,  especially 
the  females  attached  to  the  new  system,  I  will  not  call  them  the 
Napoleonists, behave  with  a  resignation  and  firmness  which  make 
them  in  their  misfortune  more  respectable  to  an  English  eye,  than 
those  who  partake  in  the  indecent  triumph  of  the  royalists  of 
St.  Germain  and  the  Exchange.  For  the  spirits  of  the  old  no- 
bles and  the  funds  are  rising  with  the  general  depression  of  the 
glory  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  although  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  somewhat  kept  down  by  the  alarms  of  a  general  insur- 
rection in  the  suburbs.  That  the  executive  has  need  of  every 
energy  and  address,  you  will  allow,  from  a  survey  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  occurred  since  the  battle. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news,  that  the  French  had  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  at  Ligny  sons  Fleurus^  although  that  news  was 
conveyed  in  a  manner  which  could  scarcely  be  called  official  in 
its  details,  the  Parisians  delivered  themselves  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant rejoicings  ;  and  on  the  19th,  Sunday,  101  cannon  were 
fired  to  announce  the  glorious  intelligence.  However,  no  bulle- 
tin arrived  on  that  day,  a  circumstance  which  was  almost  over- 
looked in  the  general  joy  ;  but  which,  when  none  appeared  the 
following  day,  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  surmises,  and  an  agitation 
that  became  visible  in  all  the  places  of  public  resort.  On  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  it  was  found  that  no  news  had  reached  the 
capital  during  the  night  ;  but,  about  an  hour  before  mid-day,  an 
arrival  at  the  Elysée  BouVbon  gave  rise  to  a  report  which  chang- 
ed the  general  alarm  into  exultation.  It  was  said  the  Empress 
had  returned.  An  English  lady  told  me,  that,  on  receiving  the 
news,  she  paid  a  visit  to  General  Ornano,  Napoleon's  cousin, 
then  laid  up  with  a  wound  received  in  a  duel,  and  asked  him  if 
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he  had  heard  the  good  news.  "  The  good  news?"  replied  the 
general.  "  Yes,  the  Empress  is  come  back''.  "  The  EmpressV 
returned  the  othei%  shaking  his  head,  and  holding  up  a  note  he 
had  just  received  from  the  palace,  "  the  Emperor^  you  mean. 
All  is  overP''  In  an  hour  the  return  of  Napoleon  had  spread 
over  the  whole  capital.  It  was  known  to  every  member  of  the 
two  chambers,  which  assembled  ;  the  peers  at  half  past  one,  and 
the  representatives  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  ;  and  after  hearing 
the  procès  verbal  of  the  former  sitting,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  country.  Af- 
ter the  first  tumult  of  meeting,  and  of  listening  to  the  tales  which 
every  one  told,  had  subsided,  General  Lafayette  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  delivered  himself  in  these  words. 

••'  Gentlemen,  when,  for  the  first  time  since  many  years,  I  raise 
a  voice  which  the  ancient  friends  of  liberty  will  even  yet  recog- 
nise, I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  of  the  danger  of 
our  country,  which  you  alone,  at  this  juncture,  have  the  power 
to  save.  Sinister  rumours  have  gone  abroad  :  unfortunately  they 
are  all  confirmed.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  rally  round  the  old 
îricoloured  standard,  the  standard  of  eighty-nine  ;  the  standard 
of  liberty,  of  equality,  of  public  order  ;  the  standard  which  alone 
we  have  to  defend  against  foreign  pretensions,  and  internal  trea- 
son. Permit,  gentlemen,  a  veteran  in  this  sacred  cause,  who 
has  always  been  a  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  to  submit  to 
you  some  preliminary  resolutions,  of  which  you  will  appreciate, 
I  hope,  the  necessity. 

Article  1.  "  The  chamber  of  representatives  declares^  that 
the  independence  of  the  nation  is  menaced. 

2dly.  "  The  chamber  declares  its  sitting  permanent.  All  at- 
tempts to  dissolve  it  is  a  crime  of  high  treason  :  whoever  shall 
show  himself  capable  of  this  attempt  shall  be  regarded  as  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country,  and  be  arraigned  as  such. 

3dly.  "  The  army  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards  who 
have  fought,  and  still  fight,  to  defend  the  liberty,  the  indepen- 
dence, and  the  territory  of  France,  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  * 

4thly.  "  The  minister  of  the  interior  is  invited  to  call  to- 
gether the  general  staff,  the  commanders  and  legionary  majors 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  to  advise  on  the  means  of  arm- 
ing and  completing  that  urban  guard,  whose  patriotism  and  ap- 
proved zeal,  for  six  and  twenty  years,  offer  a  sure  guarantee  to 
the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  and  tranquillity  of  the  capital,  and  to 
the  inviolability  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

5thly.  "  The  ministers,  of  war,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  police, 
and  of  the  interior,  are  invited  to  present  themselves  instantly  to 
the  assembly." 

II  h 
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The  propositions  of  General  Lafayette  were  listened  to  inpJrO' 
found  silence,  and  received  at  the  end  with  applause.  The  three 
first  were  immediately  adopted,  the  fourth  was  considered  pre- 
mature, but  the  latter  received  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
chamber,  as  a  measure  which  the  urgency  of  the  case  demand- 
ed. One  of  the  members  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  these  steps 
must  be  taken  without  delay,  as  in  a  few  moments,  perhaps,  the 
chamber  might  be  dissolved.  It  was  ordered,  moreover,  that 
the  declaration  of  Lafayette,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle, should  be  placarded  in  the  capital,  and  sent  to  the  depart- 
ments ;  also,  that  it  should  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
peers  and  to  the  Emperor.  Mr.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
then  entered  the  house,  and  read  the  following  bulletin. 

"  The  Emperor  arrived  at  11  o'clock  ;  he  has  called  a  council 
of  ministers  ;  he  has  announced  that  the  army,  after  a  signal 
victory  in  the  plains  of  Fleurus,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  Prus» 
sian  forces  was  destroyed,  fought  a  great  battle  two  days  after- 
wards, four  leagues  from  Brussels.  The  English  army  was 
beaten  during  the  whole  day,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  field 
of  battle.  We  had  taken  six  English  colours,  and  the  day  was 
decided,  when,  at  night,  some  malcontents  spread  an  alarm,  and 
occasioned  a  disorder  which  the  presence  of  his  majesty  could 
not  allay,  on  account  of  the  darkness.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  disaster  which  nothing  could  immediately  repair.  The 
army  is  rallying  under  the  walls  of  Avesnes  and  Philippeville. 
His  majesty  passed  by  Laon  ;  and  there  gave  orders  that  the 
levy  in  mass  of  the  national  guards  of  the  departments  should 
stop  the  fugitives.  He  is  returned  to  Paris,  to  confer  with  his 
ïjtiinisters  on  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  materials  of  the 
army.  The  intention  of  his  inajesty  is  also  to  concert  with  the 
chamber  those  legislative  measures  which  circumstances  require. 
His  majesty  is,  at  this  moment,  occupied  in  framing  propositions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  chamber." 

M.  Regnault  proposed  to  read  likewise  a  supplement  to  the 
Moniteur  of  the  21st,  containing  an  account  of  the  fatal  battle 
of  Mont  St.  Jean  ;*  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  conceal 
that  the  defeat  had  been  decisive.  But  the  chamber  passed  to 
the  immediate  nomination  of  a  commission  of  administration,  to 
provide  for  the  reception  of  the  national  guard,  destined  for 
their  protection.  Some  discussion  took  place,  as  to  the  reception 
of  the  ministers;  and  it  was  decided,  upon  a  proposal  of  M. 
Dumolard,  that  the  chamber  should  put  the  questions  to  them 
through  the  president.  The  president  then  informed  the  house, 
that  the  archchancellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  had  acknow- 
ledged thç  receipt  of  the  declaration  of  the  representatives.     At 

'  *  See  AppendijE. 
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4  quarter  after  three,  Messieurs  Regnault,  Flaugergues,  and  Be» 
doch,  entering  the  hall,  a  crowd  of  members  surrounded  them  ; 
but  no  communication  was  made,  either  from  the  ministers  or 
the  palace.  M.  Jay  then  proposed,  that  a  second  message  should. 
be  sent,  to  invite  ministers  to  the  assembly.  This  was  carried, 
with  the  observation,  that  invited  should  be  changed  into  order' 
ed.  Another  member  advised  some  measures  of  personal  secu- 
rity, spying,  that  the  glory  of  perishing  blindly  was  too  common, 
and  should  have  no  charms  for  the  man  that  ought  to  preserve 
himself  for  the  safety  of  his  country.  This  proposition,  which 
sufficientl}''  showed  the  apprehension  of  some  members,  was 
more  clearly  developed  by  M.  Penicres,  who  moved,  that  the 
command  of  the  national  guard,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror, should  be  given,  at  once,  to  some  one  possessed  of  the 
confidence  of  the  chamber.  This  motion  was  not  carried  ;  but 
at  half  after  four,  General  Sebastiani  proposed,  that  the  legion- 
ary chiefs  of  the  national  guard  should  each  put  a  battalion  un- 
der arms,  for  the  protection  of  the  national  representatives  and 
the  town  of  Paris.  This  measure  would  have  been  adopted  had 
not  M.  Garnier,  from  the  commission  of  administration,  an- 
nounced that  a  battalion  of  the  guard  was  then  in  service  about 
the  palace  ;  and,  had  not  the  president  assured  the  assemblj'  that 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  public  tranquillity  being  disturbed,  nor 
the  shadow  of  any  commotion.  Besides,  General  Durosnei,  the 
actual  commandant,  was  declared  not  to  have  forfeited  his  titlq 
to  public  confidence. 

The  president  now  read  this  letter  from  the  four  ministers  : 

"  Mr.  President, 
"  Having  been  detained  up  te  the  present  time  at  the  chamber 
of  peers,  and  at  council,  and  having  received,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  your  message  and  that  of  the  peers,  ws  are  about  to, 
present  ourselves  to  the  assembly, 

"  We  have  the  honour,  &c. 
"  Carnot, 
"  Caulaincourt, 
"  Duke  of  Otkanto, 
"  Prince  of  Eckmuhl." 

M.  Felix  Desportes  had  before  partly  allayed  the  impatience 
of  the  chamber,  by  telling  them,  that  news  had  arrived  from  the 
Elysée  that  the  ministers  would  arrive  immediately. 

Shortly  after,  the  four  ministers,  and  Prince  Lucien,  entered 
the  hall.  The  latter  informed  the  chamber  that  he  had  been 
named  extraordinary  commissary  by  the  Emperor,  and  required 
that  a  secret  committee  of  the  whole  house  should  be  formed,  to 
give  audience  to  the  ministers.     The  galleries  were  emptied,. 
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and  a  message  was  then  read  from  the  Emperor,  informing  the 
chamber  of  the  loss  of  the  battle,  in  all  its  extent,  and  of  the  no- 
mination of  the  Dukes  of  Vicenza  and  Otranto,  and  Count  Car- 
not,  as  commissaries,  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  allies.  The  pro- 
found silence  which  reigned  for  some  moments,  at  the  close  of 
the  message,  was  interrupted  by  a  member,  Mr.  M.  H.  L.,  who 
solemnly  ascended  into  the  tribune,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  assembly  (each  individual  of  which  had  felt,  perhaps, 
the  necessity  of  the  same  boldness  and  decision),  addressed  him- 
self to  the  minister  for  foreign  afi'airs. 

"  You  talk  of  peace.  What  new  means  of  communication 
have  you  in  your  power  ?  What  new  basis  do  you  give  to  your 
negotiations  ?  What  is  it  that  you  call  the  national  independ- 
ence ?  Europe  has  declared  war  against  Napoleon.  Do  you 
henceforward  separate  the  chief  from  the  nation  ?  As  to  myself, 
I  distinctly  declare  that  I  hear  no  voice  but  that  of  the  nation  ; 
that  I  see  nothing  but  one  man  between  us  and  peace.  In  the 
name  of  the  public  safety,  unveil  the  secrets  of  your  new  po- 
licy j  show  us  all  the  depth  of  the  abyss,  and  perchance  there 
may  be  still  left  in  our  courage  some  resources,  and  our  country 
wiil  be  saved." 

The  remonstrance  of  the  orator  was  applauded  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall,  with  an  unanimity  which  left  no  doubt  on^the  mind  of 
Prince  Lucien  that  the  fate  of  his  brother  was  decided  :  he  re- 
solved, however,  to  make  one  desperate  effort,  and  addressed  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  in  a  speech  which  left  untried  no 
art  of  oratory.  He  appealed  to  their  honour,  to  their  love  of 
glory,  to  their  genei^sity,  to  their  oaths  ;  but  here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  exclaimed,  "  We  have  followed 
your  brother  to  the  sands  of  Africa — to  the  deserts  of  Russia  : 
the  bones  of  Frenchmen,  scattered  in  every  region,  bear  witness 
to  our  fidelity."  And  at  this  moment,  Messrs.  M.  N.  and 
M.  D.,  together  with  other  voices,  declared  that  the  alternative 
was  inevitable  :  the  requisite  remedy  was  no  less  manifest  than 
the  calamity.  The  prince  continued  to  harangue,  and  there 
were  some  moments  when  he  seemed  to  threaten,  and  at  others 
to  implore — but  in  vain.  The  ministers  were  severally  interro- 
gated ;  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  was  pronounced  with  a  gra- 
vity and  order  that  gave  a  weight  to  their  determination,  and 
convinced  the  prince  that  in  four-and-twenty  hours  the  authority 
either  of  his  brother  or  of  the  house  must  be  no  more  :  he  re- 
tired, and  the  galleries  were  opened  at  half  past  eight,  when  Mr. 
Girod  proposed  that  a  committee  of  five  members  should  sit 
during  the  night,  to  concert  with  a  commission  of  ministers,  and 
of  the  house  of  peers,  upon  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  necessary 
iKieasures  of  public  safety.    They  were  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
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question,  when  the  minister  at  war,  Marshal  Davoust,  demand- 
ed to  be  heard,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  learn  that  some  mal- 
contents have  spread  the  report,  that  I  have  ordered  the  advance 
of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  assembly.  This 
report  is  injurious  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  his  minister,  who  is  a 
good  Frenchman  ;  it  must  have  come  from  the  same  source  as 
the  rumour  of  General  Ti'avot  having  arrived  at  Paris."  The 
house  rung  with  applauses.  The  president,  and  five  vice-presi- 
dents, were  named  the  members  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and- 
the  assembly  adjourned  until  eight  the  next  morning. 

The  peers  met  at  half  past  one,  the  archchancellor  presiding, 
and,  immediately  after  the  procès  verbal^  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior read  the  same  bulletin,  which  had  been  communicated  by 
M.  Regnault  to  the  representatives,  and  named  four  o'clock  as 
the  time  at  which  a  message  would  arrive  from  the  Emperor, 
The  declaration  then  arrived  from  the  other  chamber,  and,  after 
some  discussion,  the  three  first  articles  were  adopted,  nearly  in 
the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  M.  de  Lafayette.  The  cham- 
ber was  then  adjourned,  first  until  half  past  three,  then  until  half 
past  eight,  when  Prince  Lucien  appeared  as  commissary  extra- 
ordinary of  the  Emperor,  with  a  message;  the  discussion  of 
which  employed  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  in  a  secret  committee, 
but  produced  no  consequences  of  sufficient  importance  to  coun- 
teract the  decision  of  the  representatives.  The  public  were  re- 
admitted, and  heard  the  Counts  Boissy  d'4nglas,  Drouet,  Thi- 
baudeau,  Dejean,  and  Andreossi,  appointed  members  of  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  committee  of  the 
commons  during  the  night.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  two 
houses,  on  the  first  day  of  the  great  disaster  ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  their  situation,  we  shall  pronounce 
them  worthy  of  the  important  post  to  which  they  had  been  call- 
ed by  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  necessities  of  the  Empe- 
ror to  consult  that  will.  The  imposing  attitude  assumed  by 
them,  on  the  first  notice  of  their  public  calamity,  was  not  drop- 
ped on  the  following  day.  The  representatives  met  at  half  past 
nine,  and  eagerly  demanded  the  report  of  the  extraordinary  com- 
mission ;  which,  when  read  by  General  Grenier,  contained  no- 
thing but  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  treating  with  the 
allies,  and  of  supporting,  at  the  same  time,  the  negotiation,  by 
arraying  the  whole  military  force  of  the  empire.  Messieurs  Le- 
grand,  Crochon,  and  Duchesne,  interrupted  the  report,  which 
they  considered  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  latter  at  last  proposed  at 
once,  that  the  chamber  had  but  one  step  to  take — to  persuade 
the  Emperor,  in  the  name  of  the  public  safety,  in  the  name  of 
their  suffering  country,  to  declare  his  abdication.  The  president 
informed  them  that  he  had  been  just  assured,  that  before  three 
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o'clock  they  would  receive  from  the  Emperor  a  message,  which 
would  accomplish  their  wishes  ;  but  the  chamber  was  still  unsa- 
tisfied. M.  Duchesne  repeated  his  proposal  :  the  president  im- 
plored them  to  wait.  General  Solignac  demanded  that  a  com- 
mission of  five  members  should  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  de- 
clare personally  the  urgency  of  his  dçcision  ;  but  he  retracted 
his  proposition,  upon  information  received  of  the  forthcoming 
message,  and  agreed  to  protract  the  demand  for  one  hour  ;  in 
other  words,  consented  that  Napoleon  should  wear  the  crown  for 
an  hour  longer,  and  should  have  the  opportunity  of  resigning 
that  which  should  otherwise  be  snatched  from  him.  The  Prince 
of  Eckmiihl  then  appeared,  and  read  an  extract  from  a  dispatch 
from  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  purporting  that  the  guard  had  ral- 
lied at  Avesnes,  and  that  Marshal  Grouchy  had  beaten  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  18th;  so  that  the  forces 
on  the  frontier  amounted  to  60,000  men,  to  which  might  be  add- 
ed 10,000  more,  with  some  cavalry,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon. 
He  continued,  by  saying,  "  that  a  declaration  of  treason  against 
every  national  guard,  or  soldier  of  the  line,  who  should  desert 
his  colours,  might  yet  save  the  country."  A  member  asked  if 
it  was  true,  that  the  light  troops  of  the  allies  were  advanced  as 
far  as  Laon.  The  marshal  denied  the  fact  ;  and  repeated  his 
fidelity  to  the  nation.  At  eleven  the  sitting  adjourned,  but  was 
resumed  at  twelve.  At  one  o'clock,  the  Dukes  of  Otranto  and 
Vicenza,  the  Prince  d'Eckmiihl,  and  Count  Carnot  were  intro- 
^iuced  :  the  president  then  arose,  and,  looking  towards  the  galle- 
ries, said,  "  1  am  about  to  read  an  important  act,  which  is  com- 
municated to  me  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  I  beg  to  remind 
you  of  the  regulation,  which  forbids  all  sign  of  disapproval  or 
approbation."     He  then  proceeded  thus  : 

Declaration  to  the  French  People. 

*'  Frenchmen  ! — In  beginning  the  war  to  sustain  the  national 
independence,  I  reckoned  upon  the  union  of  all  efforts  and  of 
all  inclinations,  and  upon  the  concurrence  of  all  the  national  au- 
thorities. I  had  sufficient  foundation  in  hoping  for  success,  and 
I  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the  potentates  against  me.  Cir- 
cumstances appear  to  me  to  be  changed.  I  offer  myself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  hate  of  the  enemies  of  France.  I  pray  that  their 
declarations  may  prove  sincere,  and  that  their  real  object  of  at- 
tack has  been  myself  alone.  My  political  life  is  come  to  a  close, 
and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Second, 
Emperor  of  the  French.  The  present  ministers  will  form  pro- 
visionally a  council  of  government.  The  interest  which  I  feel 
for  my  son  induces  me  to  invite  the  chambers  to  organize  a  re- 
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gency,  by  a  law,  and  without  delay.  ^  Unite  all  of  you,  if  yoii 
would  consult  the  public  safety,  and  if  you  would  remain  an  in- 
dependeut  nation.  (Signed)  Napoleon." 

The  abdication  of  Napoleon  was  heard  with  respectful  silence. 
Although  expected,  it  was  cheerfully  received  by  such  members 
as  doubted  of  the  result  of  their  efforts,  and  di'eaded  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Emperor.  It  was  known  that  two  of  their  body 
had  entered  the  Elysée  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  and 
had  delivered  their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  It 
was  known  that  Napoleon  had  defied  the  chambers  to  force  hina 
to  such  a  step,  and  had  declared  that  he  had  means  of  resistance, 
and  would  employ  them.  Add  to  this,  that  many  members  had 
received  notification,  by  letter,  that  a  thirteenth  Vendemiere,  or  an 
eighteenth  Brumaire,  was  in  contemplation  ;  and  their  dissolution, 
and  perhaps  destruction,  already  resolved  upon  at  the  palace. 
The  national  guard  was  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  line  $ 
troops  were  crowding  to  Paris  ;  the  federates  might  rise  ;  and 
a  civil  war  in  the  capital  might  be  the  only  hope  and  resource 
of  the  national  representation.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  this  apparently  spontaneous  resignation  should  be  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  the  representatives,  and  should  have  extorted 
from  them  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  an  act  which  allayed  their 
fear,  and  confirmed  their  authority.       '' 

The  Duke  of  Otranto  was  the  first  to  break  silence  ;  he  re- 
minded the  chamber,  that  in  the  negotiations  which  might  ensue 
they  could  not  forget  to  stipulate  for  the  interests  of  him  who 
had  for  so  many  years  presided  over  the  destinies  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  M.  Dupin,  pronouncing  the  abdication  to  be  grand  and 
generous,  and  worthy  of  the  national  gratitude,  proposed  reso- 
lutions, one  of  which  declared,  that  the  commissioners  who 
should  treat  immediately  with  the  alUes,  should,  in  securing  the 
rights  and  independence  of  the  nation,  stipul,ate  particularly  for 
the  inviolability  of  the  person  of  Napoleon.  The  propositions 
of  M.  Dupin  were  to  this  effect.  "  The  chamber  of  representa- 
tives accepts  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  declares 
the  throne  vacant  until  the  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  nation. 
The  chamber  places  his  person  under  the  safeguard  of  the  na- 
tional honour.  The  chamber  of  representatives  declares  itself  a 
constituent  assembly  to  form  a  constitution.  TSie  chamber  will 
form  commissioners  out  of  its  body  to  treat  with  the  allies.  The 
provisional  government  is  to  be  composed  of  the  present  minis- 
ters and  a  commission  chosen  in  the  chamber.  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  is  named  generalissimo,  provisionally,  of  the  army  and 
navy  ;  General  Lafayette  commander  in  chief  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris,  and  Marshal  Oudinot  second  in  command." 
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These  proposals  seemed  to  overthrow  the  new  dynasty  at  once  ^ 
and  a  M.  Garreau  read  the  sixty-seventh  article  of  the  consti- 
tution as  a  reply  to  them  ;  which  was  more  strongly  enforced  by 
M.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  who,  in  an  eloquent  and  af- 
fecting speech,  demanded,  not  as  a  minister,  which  he  was  no 
longer,  but  as  a  representative,  "  some  expressions  of  national 
gratitude  toward  the  man,  who  was  yesterday  at  the  head  of  the 
nation  ;  whom  they  had  proclaimed  Great  ;  whom  posterity 
would  judge  ;  who  being  clothed  by  the  people  with  sovereign 
power,  had  restored  it  to  that  people  without  reserve,  without 
any  personal  condition."  He  proposed,  and  the  assembly  adopt- 
ed the  proposition,  "  that  the  president  and  his  vice-presidents 
and  secretaries  should  repair  to  Napoleon  to  express  to  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  the  gratitude  and  respect  with  which  the 
chamber  accepted  the  noble  sacrifice  which  he  has  made  for  the 
independence  and  happiness  of  France  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a 
commission  of  five  members,  three  chosen  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  and  two  by  the  peers,  should  form  a  provisional 
government,  and  that  the  actual  ministers  should  continue  their 
functions  under  this  commission."  The  discussion  on  that  im- 
portant point  was  interrupted  by  M.  Lacoste,  who  informed  the 
chamber  of  the  rumours  of  plots  against  them,  by  reading  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  received  that  morning. 

The  minister  of  war  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy, and  informed  the  representatives,  that  the  troops  which 
he  had  thought  fit  to  march  for  the  defence  of  Paris  from  the 
Somme  were  commanded  by  members  of  the  two  chambers,  the 
generals  Grenier,  Sebastiani,  and  Valence  ;  adding,  "  Whilst  I 
command,  no  Frenchman  will  have  to  fear  any  treason."  Loud 
applauses  showed  he  was  believed  ;  he  is  believed  still.  The 
marshal  afterwards  proposed,  "  that  the  chamber,  by  a  solemn 
declaration,  should  recal  to  his  post  every  military  man,  under 
pain  of  being  declared  a  traitor  to  his  country  ;"  Avhich  was 
adopted,  as  well  as  a  proposal  of  M.  Flaugergues,  declaring  the 
war  national,  and  calling  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  defend  the  com- 
mon cause.  The  General  Mouton  Duvernet  stated  Lyons  and 
Marseilles  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  Marshal  Suchet  to  be 
following  up  his  successes.  Letters  from  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Grouchy  were  read.  The  chamber  adjourned  to  communicate 
its  declarations  to  the  peers,  and  to  the  Emperor.  It  resumed 
its  sitting  at  four  o*' clock,  when  the  president  told  the  assembly, 
that  he  and  the  four  vice-presidents,  and  the  secretaries,  had 
waited  upon  the  Emperor  with  their  answer  to  his  message,  and 
had  been  immediately  received  ;  that  his  majesty  had  replied  by 
testifying  the  most  touching  interest  for  the  French  nation,  the 
most  lively  desire  to  see  it  secure  its  liberty,  independence,  and 
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happiness  ;  that  his  majesty  had,  above  all,  insisted  upon  the  mo- 
tive which  had  determined  his  abdication,  and  had  recommend- 
ed the  chamber  not  to  forget,  that  he  had  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  son.  These  last  words  instantly  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
chamber,  and  M.  Durbach  was  about  to  state  his  opinion  on  the 
formation  of  a  regency,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  demand 
of  proceeding  to  the  choice  of  the  commission  of  government. 
There  were  511  members  present  at  the  first  scrutiny.  Count 
Carnot  had  304  votes,  the  Duke  of  Otranto  293,  General  Gre- 
nier 204,  Marshal  Macdonald  137,  General  Lafayette  142,  M. 
Flaugergues  46,  M,  Lambrechts  42.  Consequently  Count  Car- 
not and  the  Duke  of  Otranto  were  proclaimed  two  of  the  three 
members  of  the  commission.  During  the  second  scrutiny,  a 
motion  was  made  to  make  the  sitting  permanent  ;  and  another 
member  begged  every  one  to  take  his  place,  on  the  presumption 
of  some  immediate  commotion,  which,  however.  General  Solig- 
nac  declared  not  to  exist.  General  Grenier  was  chosen  third 
member  of  the  commission,  by  350  votes  ;  and  the  sitting  was 
adjourned  until  eleven  the  next  day.  The  prudence  of  the  re- 
presentatives in  the  transactions  of  this  day  is  to  be  admired,  as 
much  as  their  spirit  on  the  first  occasion  that  called  for  the  na- 
tional interference*.  They  rejected  the  proposition  to  declare 
themselves  a  national  or  a  constituent  assembly,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  an  usurpation  of  authority,  and  an 
annihilation  of  the  constitution  under  which  they  were  acting. 
They  formed  a  commission  of  government  to  carry  that  consti- 
tution into  effect  :  and  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  anarchy,  or  of 
extinction  of  the  duties  of  legislation,  they  deferred  their  com- 
munications with  the  allied  armies  or  sovereigns,  until  they  could 
be  organized  and  executed  by  the  commands  of  an  executive 
power.  They  prudently  put  off  all  decision  relative  to  the  prince 
whom  they  should  call  to  the  throne  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
general  applause  which  accompanied  the  denunciation  pronounc- 
ed by  Mr. against  the  pretensions  of  the  Bourbons,  evinc- 
ed whom  they  were  resolved  not  to  accept  for  their  king.  The 
expression  of  M.  La  Rochefaucauld  Liancourt,  "he  whomi 
France  shall  choose  for  her  prince,"  called  down  the  acclamation, 
"  he  is  chosen."  But  the  president  stopped  all  discussion  on 
this  head,  by  declaring  that  the  chamber  was  not  sufficiently  full 
for  deliberations  of  so  serious  a  nature.  The  sitting  in  the  peers 
was  more  tumultuous  than  usual  with  that  body,  which  certainly 
had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  the 

•  By  declaring  themselves  in  permanence,  they  broke  with  the  Emperor  ;  b^it. 
there  was  no  medium  between  this  infraction  of  the  constitution  and  entire  sub. 
mission, 

lî 
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decency  and  decorum  of  whose  debates  would  have  become  the 
woolsacks  of  the  house  of  lords — so  much  can  a  name  and  form 
eiFect  Î  !  The  same  seventy  persons,  when  put  together  in  ano- 
ther hall,  and  called  deputies,  instead  of  peers,  would  have  been 
no  less  loud  and  disorderly  than  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  other 
chamber.  The  peers  met  at  half  past  one,  when  Count  Carnot 
read  the  abdication,  which,  being  known  to  many  of  the  mem- 
bers, excited  no  discussion.  The  count  then  gave  the  details  of 
the  minister  of  war,  relative  to  the  position  of  Marshal  Grou- 
chy, when,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  Marshal  Ney  rose,  and 
said,  "  What  you  have  just  heard  is  false,  as  false  can  be  {fausse 
de  toute  fausseté  J.  Marshal  Grouchy  and  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  can  not  collect  sixty  thousand  men.  That  number  can  not 
be  brought  together  on  the  northern  frontier.  Marshal  Grouchy, 
for  his  part,  has  been  able  to  rally  only  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  has  not  been  able  to  make  any 
stand  at  Rocroy.  You  have  no  other  means  of  saving  your 
country  but  by  negotiation."  Hearing  this  pointed  contradiction 
from  the  marshal,  the  Count  Latour  Maubourg  exclaimed,  "  If 
the  details  are  not  true,  I  demand  that  the  minister  at  war  may 
be  arraigned,  for  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  peers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people."  Count  Carnot  declared  that  the  letter 
was  written  by  the  hand  of  Marshal  Davoust  ;  and  Count  Fla- 
haut  attested  that  he  had  shewn  it  to  the  Emperor,  who  approved 
the  account.  The  altercation  still  continued,  and  grew  so  warm 
between  the  minister  Carnot  and  Marshal  Ney,  that  the  Count 
of  Pontécoulant  moved  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  scene, 
which  ended  by  Ney  positively  asserting,  that  forty  thousand 
men  could  not  be  brought  together  by  Grouchy,  at  any  point,  or 
by  any  means. 

You  will  not  wonder  to  hear  that  reports,  very  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  marshal,  have,  since  that  period,  been  cir- 
culated, very  unjustly,  I  believe,  by  the  personal  friends  of  the 
Emperor.  The  messages  from  the  chamber  of  representatives 
announced  their  several  declarations,  which  were  approved  by 
the  peers,  but  not  entirely  without  opposition,  for  Count  La  Bé- 
doyère  protested  vehemently  against  the  new  executive  govern- 
ment, as  an  infringement  upon  the  right  of  Napoleon  the  Se- 
cond, for  whom  alone  his  father  had  abdicated.  The  house 
adjourned  from  five  to  half  past  nine,  when  the  president  in- 
formed the  peers  that  he  had  waited  on  the  Emperor  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  abdication,  and  that  his  majesty  had  answer- 
ed, that  hé  received  with  pleasure  their  sentiments;  but  had 
added,  "  I  repeat  that  which  I  have  said  to  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  /  have  abdicated  only  for  my  son^ 
Immediately  on  hearing  this.  Prince  Lucien,  in  an  animated 
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speech,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  the  chief  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy  never  dies,  exclaimed,  "  V Empereur  est  mort — vive 
P Empereur!  P Empereur  a  abdiqué — vive  P Empereur P"*^  and 
ended  with  proposing  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Napoleon  the  Se- 
cond, of  which  he  gave  the  first  example  himself  at  the  moment. 
The  proposal  was  applauded  by  many  ;  but  M.  de  Pontécoulant 
objected  decisively  to  the  measure,  telling  the  mover  that  he  was 
a  Roman  prince — not  a  Frenchman — and  that  he  himself  would 
never  vote  for  a  captive  monarch,  an  infant,  the  choice  of  whom 
might  shut  the  door  against  all  negotiation.  Prince  Luci,en  re- 
plied with  no  less  acrimony  ;  and  Count  Boissy  endeavoured  to 
close  the  discussion,  by  deferring  the  question,  and  by  advising 
first  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  foreign  armies,  but  not  to  deprive 
themselves  of  any  means  of  treating,  by  a  premature  decision. 
Count  La  Bédoycre  here  rose,  and  furiously  exclaimed,  that,  if 
the  peers  and  representatives  did  not  proclaim  Napoleon  the  Se- 
cond, the  abdication  was  null,  and  would  be  proved  so  by  that 
sword  which  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  soldiers, 
would  then  resolve  to  draw. 

"  Let  him,"  he  added,  "  be  deserted  by  the  vile  generals  who 
have  already  betrayed  him.  The  Emperor  owes  himself  to  the 
nation.  Abandoned  the  first  time,  shall  we  quit  him  in  his  se- 
cond disaster  ?  we,  who  have  sworn  to  defend  him,  even  in  his 
misfortune  ?  If,  however,  it  shall  be  declared,  that  every  French- 
man, who  quits  his  colours,  shall  be  covered  with  infamy,  his 
house  rased,  his  family  proscribed,  we  shall  then  hear  no  more 
of  traitors,  no  more  of  those  manœuvres,  that  have  occasioned 
our  latter  catastrophes,  of  which  some  of  the  authors,  perhaps, 
have  seats  in  this  assembly."  A  cry  of  order  interrupted  him  ; 
but  he  continued,  "  Listen  to  w^."  "  I  will  not  listen  to  you," 
said  the  Count  of  Valence  ;  "  retract  what  you  have  said."  "  I 
do  not  address  myself  to  you,  count,"  replied  the  other,  and  con- 
tinued his  declamation  with  such  vehemence  against  traitora  and 
treason,  that  Marshal  Massena  reminded  him  of  his  intempe- 
rance. He  was  told,  "  Young  man,  you  forget  yourself — you 
are  not  at  the  Corps  de  Garde,''''  Notwithstanding,  however,  that 
the  president  calmed  the  tumult,  the  peers  were  on  the  point  of 
declaring  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives, which  might  have  caused  the  reassumption  of  the  sceptre 
by  Napoleon,  and  a  civil  war  :  for  Count  Segur  said,  "  that  he 
had  hoped  the  question  might  be  deferred  until  the  negotiation 
had  been  opened  ;  but,  as  the  seal  had  been  torn  away,  the  na- 
ked truth  must  be  exposed  ;  there  could  be  no  temporising  ;  Na- 

*  "  The  Emperor  is  dead— long  life  to  the  Emperor  !  The  Emperor  has  abdi- 
>îated — long  life  to  the  Emperor  !" 
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poleon  had  declared  to  the  president  that  his  abdication  was  null 
and  void,  if  his  son  was  not  proclaimed."  The  president  re- 
minded him  that  Napoleon  had  said,  only,  that  the  abdication 
was  in  favour  of  his  son.  But  M.  de  Segur  continued  his 
speech,  and  ended  by  proposing,  that  the  provisional  government 
should  take  the  title  of  regency.  Prince  Lucien,  Prince  Joseph, 
the  Duke  of  Bassano,  Count  Rœderer,  supported  this  motion,  as 
well  as  the  oath  proposed  by  Prince  Lucien  ;  but  the  Counts  La- 
meth'and  Cornudet  opposed  it,  which  induced  Count  Segur  at 
once  to  move  an  adjournment,  on  the  ground  that  the  provisional 
government,  proposed  by  the  representatives,  was  in  opposition 
to  the  constitution.  This  opinion  would  have  been  followed,  if 
Counts  Thibaudeau  and  Ponticoulant  had  not  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  not  leaving  Paris  and  France  without  a  government, 
for  the  mere  dispute  of  a  word,  and  for  the  sake  of  discussing  a 
premature  question.  Count  Flahaut  continued  to  remind  them 
of  the  rights  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  when  Count  Decrés  ex- 
claimed with  vehemence,  "  Is  this  the  moment  to  occupy  our- 
selves about  individuals  ?  Let  our  country  be  the  first  considera- 
tion— it  is  in  danger  :  let  us  not  lose  a  moment  in  taking  the 
measures  which  its  safety  requires.  I  demand  the  close  of  this 
discussion."  This  appeal  was  triumphant.  The  president  put 
the  last  question,  which  was  carried  ;  as  also  were  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  members  of  the  executive  commission,  and  the  ad- 
journment of  Prince  Lucien's  proposal  until  the  next  day.  The 
chamber  then  proceeded  to  choose  the  two  members.  There 
were  at  first  70  peers  present;  of  these  the  Duke  of  Vicenza 
obtained  59  votes,  and  was  consequently  elected.  At  the  second 
scrutiny,  out  of  68  voices,  Baron  Quinette  gained  48,  and  was 
named  the  fifth  member  of  the  commission.  The  peers  sepa- 
rated at  half  past  two  in  the  morning.  This  is  the  place  for  ob- 
serving, that,  although  Count  Cornudet  and  his  party  were  right 
in  employing  such  a  phrase,  yet  nothing  could  be  less  a  dispute 
about  terms,  than  whether  the  commission  of  government  should 
be  called  a  regency  or  not.  These  gentlemen  inust  have  been 
fully  aware  that  the  establishment  of  Napoleon's  dynasty  was 
put  to  the  most  dangerous  risk,  by  their  refraining  to  adopt  the 
proposition  of  Count  Segur  ;  or  rather,  I  may  say,  that  they 
compromised  the  claims  of  that  family,  and  were  resolved  to  do 
so,  rather  than  bind  themselves  to  the  support  of  a  prince,  whose 
recognition  might  embarrass  their  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
and  might  sacrifice  their  existence  and  dignity,  by  proving  even- 
tually untenable.  M.  de  Pontécoulant  had  the  frankness  to  ac- 
knowledge this  motive,  and  to  declare  that  he  thought  the  choice 
of  the  French  should  be  regulated  by  the  conditions  which  they 
might  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  allies  j  and  I  believe  that  M. 
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de  Segur  would  have  been  really  glad,  as  he  averred,  to  have 
delayed  the  agitation  of  the  question,  until  the  will  of  the  con- 
querors became  known.  The  supporters  of  the  executive  com- 
mission knew  that  when  a  government  was  once  established,  and 
had  begun  to  act,  they  should  be  much  less  restricted  in  their 
discussions  of  the  claim  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  than  when  the 
fear  of  anarchy,  together  with  an  attachment  to  the  abdicated 
Emperor,  tended  to  strengthen  the  partisans  of  the  imperial  dy- 
nasty. The  supreme  authority,  once  in  vigorous  hands,  would 
enable  them  to  give  that  maturity  to  their  deliberations,  which 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  instruction  of  events,  convinced 
them  to  be  so  requisite  for  their  own  character,  and  the  public 
safety.  In  the  nomination  of  the  commission,  the  two  houses 
shewed  that  their  first  thoughts  were  directed  to  their  country, 
independent  of  all  personal  attachments.  M.  Carnot  is  repre- 
sented to  have  given  his  opinion  against  the  abdication,  in  the 
council  that  decided  that  measure  ;  but  both  he  and  M.  Fouché 
are  well  known  to  have  no  other  propensities  towards  the  impe- 
rial family,  than  such  as  are  excited  by  their  love  for  the  national 
independence  ;  which,  although  it  may  appear  connected  with 
the  support  of  Napoleon,  more  to  the  soldier  than  to  the  states- 
man, must  be  supposed  the  motive  of  all  the  actions  of  both. 
General  Grenier  is  a  decided  constitutionalist.  The  Duke  of 
Vicenza  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the  most  respectable  person  of 
Napoleon's  court,  of  which  he  has  long  been  the  principal  orna- 
ment, without  losing  any  of  that  personal  consideration  which 
it  is  so  difficult  for  a  courtier  to  retain.  Originally  a  man  of 
fortune  and  family,  he  served  the  Emperor,  not  for  advancement, 
but  in  compliance  with  his  notions  of  the  duty  of  a  citizen,  and 
the  post  he  obtained  rather  received  than  conferred  a  dignity  by 
being  so  supplied.  The  Bourbon  faction  in  France,  and  the 
courts  of  Europe,  have  chosen  to  attach  to  his  name  the  odium 
of  a  transaction  in  which  he  was  not  concerned  ;  but  as  he  must 
attribute  that  obloquy  to  his  immediate  connexion  with  the  Em- 
peror, who,  perhaps,  might  have  taken  more  pains  to  acquit  him 
of  the  charge,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  would  not  have  condemned  his 
own  deed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  regard  himself  un- 
der very  few  obligations  to  his  master,  and  that  a  notion  should 
prevail  of  his  personal  independence,  and  of  his  having  served 
the  monarchy  without  being  attached  to  the  man.  Of  Baron 
Quinette  I  know  nothing  ;  but  from  the  complexion  of  the  other 
four  members  of  the  commission,  especially  of  the  Duke  of 
Otranto,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Napoleon  the  Second  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  arrangements  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
in  this  tremendous  emergency.  It  is  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
better  terms  that  the  chambers  appear  undecided  in  their  choice 
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of  a  monarch  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  the  supposition 
either  of  resistance  being  possible,  or  of  no  conditions  being 
granted  to  the  present  authorities,  Napoleon  the  Second  would 
have  been  proclaimed  immediately  upon  his  father's  abdication. 
For  my  o%vn  part,  as  he  was  half  proclaimed  the  following  day, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  measure,  and  the  nomination 
of  a  regency,  would  have  answered  every  purpose,  and  would 
have  enabled  the  chamber  either  to  stand  or  fall  with  greater  dig- 
nity. I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  what  I 
heard  at  the  police,  and  from  the  declaration  of  the  royalists, 
publicly  pronounced,  that  all  accommodation  with  the  chambers 
will  be  rejected  by  Louis,  whom  they  consider  as  already  restor- 
ed. I  confess  I  should  not  have  voted  for  Napoleon  the  Second 
to  reward  Napoleon  the  First,  but  in  order  to  display  to  the  allies 
the  resolution  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  be  not  only 
independent,  but  consistent  and  just  in  observing  the  conditions 
of  that  constitution,  by  which  they  were  called  to  the  exercise 
of  their  important  functions.  The  chance  of  war  has  wrung 
from  them  their  allegiance  to  Napoleon  the  First,  but  their  next 
stand  might  be  made  with  his  son.  Napoleon,  in  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  abdicated  for  himself  and  family,  and,  to  maintain 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  allies  renewed  the  war  ;  but  they  have 
declared  the  removal  of  Napoleon  to  be  their  sole  object  :  they 
have  disclaimed  all  interference  in  the  national  choice  after  he 
should  be  dethroned,  and,  consequently,  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
which  Louis  XVIII.  was  a  contracting  party,  is  not,  according 
to  their  pretences?  to  be  entirely  maintained.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  that  the  choice  of  Napoleon  the  Second  would 
be  made  a  preliminary  objection  to  all  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
the  allies.  The  nomination  of  the  five  members  of  the  execu- 
tive commission,  under  the  title  of  a  regency,  would  have  car- 
ried with  it  a  character  of  greater  dignity  and  decision  than  the 
recognition  of  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  as  a  motive  for 
proceeding  to  the  order  of  the  day,  which  took  place  upon  the 
proposition  of  M.  Manuel,  in  the  sitting  of  the  next  morning  ; 
and  which  shewed  the  real  inclinations  of  the  assembly,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  bespoke  the  apprehension  which  had  before 
commanded  their  caution  and  their  silence. 

The  chamber  of  representatives  met  at  half  past  eleven  on 
the  23d,  and,  after  some  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing a  short-hand  journal,  M.  Berenger  proposed,  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  compared  Napoleon  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Titus, 
that  the  commission  of  government  should  be  declared  respon- 
sible collectively.  To  this  M.  Defermon  objected,  because  Na- 
poleon the  Second  had,  he  said,  necessarily  succeeded  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  that,  by  declaring  this,  the  chamber  would  give  a  sane- 
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tion  to  the  rumours  which  had  gone  abroad  to  the  national 
guard  and  the  nation,  hinting,  that  the  representatives  waited  for 
Lous  XVIII. — The  whole  assembly  here  rose,  held  up  their 
hats,  and  exclaimed,  "  No,  no  ;  Five  V Empereur!''''  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  it  was  proposed  to  note  in  the  procès  verbal. 
M.  Berenger  replied,  and  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  then  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  decisively  as  to  the  necessity  of 
making  some  explicit  declaration  of  the  succession  of  Napoleon 
the  Second,  by  proclaiming  him  Emperor.  He  said  he  knew 
there  was  a  party  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  house,  but  this 
faction  was  purely  royalist.  M.  Penières  would  have  had  this 
question  deferred  ;  but  M.  Regnault  exclaimed,  "  What,  shall 
we  wait  until  Wellington  is  at  our  gate  ?"  The  General  Mou- 
ton Duvernet  continued  on  the  same  side,  saying,  "  The  armies 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  for  the  service  of  Napoleon 
the  Second,"  when  M.  Flaugergues  quickly  interrupted  him, 
*'  All  the  soldiers,  the  Emperor,  you  yourself,  are  in  the  service 
of  the  nation." — The  general  continued  to  explain,  and,  when  he 
sat  down,  was  followed  by  M.  M  allé  ville,  who  proposed  an  ad- 
journment until  the  reply  of  the  allies  should  be  known.  M.  Reg- 
nault, however,  insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  having  some  os- 
tensible and  positive  name,  "  without  which  the  army,"  said  he, 
''  will  not  know  whom  it  obeys,  under  what  colours  it  fights,  and 
for  whom  it  sheds  its  blood."  Many  voices  exclaimed,  *'  For 
the  ration.*'  M.  Regnault  went  on,  but,  coming  to  ask  "in 
whose  name  shall  our  negotiators  speak?''  re-heard  the  same 
voices  reply,  "  in  the  name  of  the  nation^''  He  continued,  and 
proposed,  "  that  all  the  public  acts  should  be  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  Napoleon  the  Second  ;  which  proposal  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded, but  did  not  prevent  M.  Dupin  from  objecting  firmly  to 
the  choice  of  an  infant,  (who  could  not  be  expected  to  do  what 
his  father  had  failed  to  accomplish,)  or  from  declaring  the  na- 
tion to  be  paramount.  He  said,  "  What  have  we  to  oppose  to 
the  efforts  of  our  enemies  ?  the  nation.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  that  we  shall  fight,  that  we  shall  negotiate  ;  from  the  na- 
tion we  must  wait  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  :  the  nation  pre- 
cedes every  government,  and  survives  it."  "  Why  do  you  not 
propose  a  republic  ?"  exclaimed  a  voice  :  M.  Dupin  could  not 
be  heard  in  the  tumult,  but  shewed  by  his  action  that  he  repelled 
this  insinuation  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  during 
these  days  of  distress  and  divison,  no  one  has  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic,  or,  indeed,  has  declared  in  favour  of 
any  other  government  than  a  constitutional  monarchy.  A  Mr. 
Bigonnet  told  the  assembly  that  the  allies  were  in  arms  to  secure 
the  treaty  of  1814,  by  which  Napoleon  and  his  family  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  ;  he  concluded  with  saying,  "  I  offer  this 
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to  your  deliberation."  M*  Duchesne  moved  the  adjournment^ 
upon  the  grounds  that  Napoleon  the  Second  was  absent  from, 
France,  and  that  the  allies  should  be  persuaded  that  the  capital 
was  free  from  the  influence  of  the  abdicated  monarch.  "  The 
great  soul  of  Napoleon,"  added  he,  "  must  consent  to  a  second 
sacrifice."  Another  member  declared,  that,  by  the  seventeenth 
article  of  the  additional  act,  the  negotiations  must  proceed  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  present  labours  of  the  assembly 
should  be  the  composition  of  the  new  constitution.  Then  M. 
Manuel,  of  the  Lower  Alps,  examined  the  whole  question  in  a 
long  and  eloquent  speech,  of  which  I  present  you  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  state  of  things  in 
France,  oi%  at  least,  in  the  capital. 

"  We  have  yesterday  done  an  important  deed,  we  have  taken 
an  important  step  ;  but  is  it  sufficiently  important,  sufficiently 
sure,  sufficiently  complete,  to  obtain  the  expected  results  ?  I  think 
not.  We  have  a  government  :  there  was  need  of  one,  to  give 
activity  and  speed  to  all  our  measures  ;  but  that  being  done,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  government  should  act,  and  should  act  in 
the  name  of  some  certain  power. — In  the  name  of  the  nation  ? 
Yes,  doubtless  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  nation  that  we  shall  fight 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  liberty  and  independence  ;  it  is  for 
the  nation  that  the  fathers,  and  the  sons,  will  redouble  their  sacri- 
fices and  their  courage  ;  but  in  the  bosom  of  this  great  people, 
agitated  by  so  many  different  movements,  a  prey  to  so  many  op- 
posing interests,  given  up  to  so  many  recollections,  so  many  and 
various  hopes,  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  only  one  opinion,  one 
wish,  one  party  ?  Certainly,  if  there  were  but  one  opinion,  the 
objection  would  be  without  reply,  and  the  nation  would  fight  for 
the  nation.  If  no  one  dreamt  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  or 
if  all  interests,  all  sentiments,  were  sacrificed  to  our  country;  if 
there  were  in  existence  no  persons  attached  to  vain  dignities,  and 
jealous  of  preserving  or  recovering  vain  titles  ;  if  a  thousand 
different  pretensions  were  not  advanced,  and  did  not  clash 
amongst  us,  then  would  there  be  but  one  interest  and  one  wish  : 
but  it  is  not  so.  Many  there  are,  who,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  for  ever  cherished  a  refined  love  of  liberty,  and  the 
purest  patriotism,  who  have  now  imbibed  the  poison  of  grandeur, 
of  riches,  and  of  power,  and  are  no  longer  accessible  to  the  lan- 
guage of  truth.  Assuredly  there  are  to  this  rule  many  honour- 
able exceptions  ;  many  which  I  could  cite  amongst  yourselves. 
Gentlemen,  unfortunately  these  are  but  exceptions,  and  the  usage 
which  prevails,  and  which  I  deplore,  is  but  too  well  justified  by 
the  precedents  of  former  ages.  Not  that  I  believe  our  parties 
so  numerous,  nor  so  strong,  as  to  be  objects  of  fear.  As  for  the 
republican  party,   I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  it  exists  in  the 
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heads,  either  of  the  inexperienced,  or  of  those  whose  judgments 
are  matured  by  practice  and  time.  The  Orleans  party  ?  Is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  they  will  unite  the  opinions  of  many,  because 
they  seem  to  admit  more  chances  for  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  principles  and  the  men 
of  the  revolution?  The  discussion  of  this  question,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  appears  to  me  idle  in  the  extreme.  Lastly,  the  Roy- 
alists ;  as  for  what  relates  to  them,  I  hasten  to  repel  the  conclu- 
sion, which  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  place  ; 
for,  although  there  may  be  amongst  us  some  shades  of  opinion, 
there  is  but  one  wish,  but  one  sentiment,  with  regard  to  the  end, 
and  the  means  of  this  party,  and  with  respect  to  the  lot  which  it 
would  reserve  for  France.  However,  it  has  numerous  follow- 
ers, whom  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  calumniate  :  many  French- 
men have  embraced  this  opinion  from  ancient  recollections,  from 
sentiment,  from  habit. — The  love  of  that  peace  which  was  thought 
attached  to  the  Bourbons,  the  notion  that  the  character  of  that 
family  offered  a  guarantee  to  the  citizens  for  the  possession  of 
their  tranquil  enjoyments,  have  seduced  many  minds  incapable 
of  being  elevated  above  the  view  of  individual  interests,  preju- 
dices, and  prospects  ;  incapable  of  sacrificing  those  considera- 
tions to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  at  large,  whose  primary 
want  it  is  to  be  free,  powerful,  and  externally  respectable  ;— to 
be  swayed  by  a  government  internally  vigorous  and  strong." 

After  this  honest  exposure  of  their  situation,  M.  Manuel  came 
to. the  conclusion,  that  the  throne  should  not  be  left  vacant  for  an 
instant,  but  that  the  friends  of  the  country  should  be  rallied 
round  one  fixed  and  determinate  opinion.  He  ended,  therefore, 
with  reading  this  proposal  :  "  The  chamber  of  representatives, 
deliberating  on  the  different  propositions  offered  to  its  considera- 
tion, and  mentioned  in  the  procès  verbal^  passes  to  the  order  of 
the  day  on  the  following  grounds  :  First,  Because  Napoleon  the 
Second  is  become  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  the  fact  of  the  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon  the  First,  and  in  virtue  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  empire.  Secondly,  Because  the  two  chambers  have 
willed  and  intended,  by  their  resolution  of  yesterday,  purporting 
the  nomination  of  a  provisional  government,  to  assure  to  the 
nation  the  guarantees  necessary  in  the  present  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances for  their  liberty  and  their  repose,  by  means  of  an 
administration  possessed  of  all  the  confidence  of  the  people." 

When  the  president  read  this  deliberation  and  put  the  question, 
the  whole  assembly  arose  to  a  man  ;  and  when  he  said,  "  the 
proposition  is  adopted,"  cries  of  vive  P Empereur  !  burst  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  were  repeated  from  the  galleries.  M. 
Manuel's  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  distributed  to 
the  number  of  six  copies  for  each  member.     But  when  it  was 
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proposed  that  the  commission  of  government  should  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Napoleon  the  Second,  the  house  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  Some  voices  cried  out,  "  no  more  oaths  ;" 
as  if  enough  had  been  already  broken,  and  dire  necessity  might 
occasion  another  infraction  of  French  honour. 

M.  Jay  moved  that  the  committee  of  the  constitution  should 
commence  its  labours  ;  which  was  approved,  and  the  assembly 
adjourned  until  eleven  the  next  day.  1  must  now  mention,  that 
notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  speech  of  M. 
Manuel  was  received  by  all  parties,  there  are  not  wanting  those, 
chiefly  amongst  the  personal  partisans  of  Napoleon,  who  accuse 
that  deputy  of  being  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  president  of 
the  new  government,  and  to  have  moved  the  above  deliberations 
as  a  motive  for  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day,  in  order  to  silence 
the  demands  of  the  imperial  party,  who  might  otherwise  have 
insisted  upon  the  provisional  commission  being  styled  a  regency, 
acting  for,  and  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  which  the 
members  of  the  commission  do  not  seem  to  think  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  in  their  ensuing  negotiations  at  the 
allied  head-quarters.  They  think  it  better  that  the  negotiators 
should  have  simply  to  state,  that  Napoleon  is  no  longer  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  and  to  learn  how  far  the  choice  of  the  French 
nation  may  be  free.  They  may  have  copceived,  that  the  hopes 
which  were  raised  by  more  favourable  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
army  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  pronounced  opinion  of  the 
chamber  in  favour  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  and  that  this  opinion 
would  fluctuate  with  the  current  of  events.  In  short,  they  may 
also  have  seen  that  which  I  now  see,  namely,  that  the  existence 
of  Napoleon  the  Second  would  in  a  few  days  be  forgotten,  ex- 
cept the  cries  of  vive  P Empereur  by  the  soldiery  should  seem  to 
apply  to  that  infant.  The  patriots  were,  in  fact,  somewhat  raised 
from  the  depression  into  which  the  return  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  declaration  of  Marshal  Ney  had  thrown  them,  by  a  commu- 
nication made  to  the  chamber  of  peers  by  General  Drouet,  who 
spoke  of  the  battle  with  impartiality,  and  was  generous  enough 
to  say,  "  that  those  who  complained  of  the  imprudence  of  giving 
battle  after  two  days  of  continued  fighting,  would  have  con- 
demned the  general  who  suffered  a  vanquished  enemy  to  retreat 
peaceably  upon  Brussels.  Fortune  has  betrayed  our  efforts,  and 
now  the  decision  is  regarded  as  unjustifiable.  Posterity,  which 
is  more  just,  will  decide."  The  general  concluded  by  assuring 
the  peers,  that  although  their  losses  were  considerable,  their 
situation  was  not  desperate  ;  and  that  the  resources  still  left 
were  very  great,  if  they  were  employed  with  energy.  He  reite- 
rated his  reasons  and  his  demand  for  renewed  hopes.  "  I  can- 
not sufficiently  repeat  it  to  the  chamber,  the  last  catastrophe 
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ought  not  to  discourage  a  nation  great  and  noble  like  ours,  if 
we  employ,  in  this  exigence,  the  requisite  energy.  This  mis- 
fortune will  but  augment  our  glory  ;  and  what  efforts  will  be 
thought  to  cost  too  much,  by  the  true  friends  of  their  country, 
in  a  moment  when  the  sovereign  whom  we  have  but  just  pro- 
claimed, whom  we  have  reinvested  with  all  our  confidence,  has 
consented  to  the  greatest  and  most  noble  sacrifice  ?  After  the 
battle  of  Cannse  the  Roman  senate  voted  thanks  to  the  vanquish- 
ed general,  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic  ;  and 
immediately  set  about  repairing  the  disasters  occasioned  by  his 
obstinacy  and  his  errors.  In  a  situation  infinitely  less  critical, 
shall  the  representatives  of  the  nation  suffer  themselves  to  be 
confounded  and  beaten  down,  and,  forgetting  the  dangers  of 
their  country  in  premature  discussions,  neglect  the  remedies 
which  will  ensure  the  safety  of  France  ? 

This  appeal  electrified  the  assembly.  It  was  extemporary, 
and  spoken  from  the  heart.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  soldiers 
of  France  are  faithful  depositaries  of  the  national  honour.  The 
general  was  invited  to  revise  his  speech  for  publication.  It  has 
since  been  printed,  and  placarded  in  the  capital  and  the  depart- 
ments. The  peers,  on  the  motion  of  Count  Thibaudeau,  adopt- 
ed a  similar  resolution  to  that  proposed  by  M.  Manuel  in  the 
other  chamber  ;  and  thus  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature 
sanctioned  that  implied  succession  of  Napoleon  the  Second, 
which  has  never  been  directly  proclaimed,  although  the  first  pro- 
clamation of  the  government  to  the  French,  issued  on  the  24th, 
contained  these  words  ;  "■  A  great  sacrifice  has  appeared  neces- 
sary to  your  peace,  and  to  that  of  the  world.  Napoleon  has  ab- 
dicated the  imperial  power  ;  his  abdication  is  the  term  of  his 
political  life  ;    his  son  is  proclaimed.''^ 

The  government  lost  no  time  in  the  assumption  of  its  functions. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  public  saw  that  the  commission 
had  chosen  the  Duke  of  Otranto  for  its  president  (he  is  now  the 
ostensible  chief  of  the  nation,  and  is  attended  with  a  guard  of 
state,)  that  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Essling  had  been  named  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  Count  An* 
dreossy  commander  of  the  first  military  division,  and  Count 
Drouet  of  the  imperial  guard.  Baron  Bignon  was  chosen  min- 
ister, provisionally,  for  foreign  affairs.  General  Carnot  of  the  in- 
terior, and  Count  Pelet  de  la  Lozère  of  the  police.  On  the 
24th  was  placarded  the  proclamation  to  the  French  before  allud- 
ed to,  informing  them  that  plenipotentiaries  had  set  out  to  treat 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  European 
powers  for  that  peace  which  they  have  promised  them,  on  a  con- 
dition which  has  now  been  fulfilled.  The  commissioners  sent 
to  treat  with  the  allies  are,  Messrs.  Lafayette,  Sebastiani,  D'Ar- 
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genson,  Laforest,  and  Count  Pontecoulaht,  attended  by  M*  de 
Constant  as  secretary  ;  they  left  Paris  on  the  24th,  in  the  even- 
ing. I  inclose  the  whole  address.  On  the  same  day  the  go- 
vernment, upon  the  resolution  of  the  chambers,  "  that  all 
Frenchmen  were  called  to  the  defence  of  their  country,"  de- 
creed "that  the  remainder  of  the  conscripts  of  1815,  and  the 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  the  moveable  national  guards,  raised 
in  the  same  year  and  the  preceding  years,  should  be  put  in  acti- 
vity, and  enrolled  with  the  army  of  the  line  ;  whilst  the  station- 
ary national  guard  should  be  completed  in  all  the  garrisons." 

By  a  message  to  the  chambers,  the  government  proposed 
procuring  the  subsistence  of  the  army  by  requisition,  as  the 
only  means  sufficiently  prompt  for  the  present  emergency.  By 
a  second  message,  it  offered  the  project  of  a  law,  by  which 
any  individual,  suspected  of  seditious  or  treasonable  acts,  could 
be  put  under  inspection,  out  of  his  usual  residence,  or  arrested 
without  being  brought  before  any  tribunal,  by  a  law  which  was 
to  have  effect  only  for  three  months.  Each  of  these  projects 
were  transferred,  after  some  discussion,  to  committees,  which 
were  to  give  in  their  report  the  next  day.  The  house  this  day 
heard  an  important  communication  from  General  Lamarque, 
dated  the  20th  of  June,  announcing  his  successes  in  La  Vendée, 
and  the  demand  of  an  armistice  from  M.  Augustus  Laroche 
Jacquelin,  which  he  hoped  would  end  in  the  general  pacification 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school,  to  the  number  of  225, 
petitioned  the  government  to  be  allowed  to  march  in  the  van  of 
the  national  army,  to  avenge  their  brothers,  or  to  die,  like  them, 
under  the  standards  of  independence.  These  gallant  youths 
were  the  first  to  recover  from  the  alarm  ;  they  were  followed, 
the  next  day,  by  the  Parisian  confederation,  who  addressed  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  and  solicited  arms,  that  they  might 
serve  their  country,  either  on  the  frontiers,  or  on  the  heights  of 
the  capital,  or  in  the  interior.  Measures  were  taken  by  the  go- 
vernment to  reorganise  the  army.  The  minister  of  war  issued 
an  order  of  the  day,  on  the  25th,  commanding  all  the  generals 
and  officers,  attached  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
corps,  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  north,  to  present  themselves 
at  head-quarters,  in  order  to  quit  the  capital  in  twenty-four 
hours,  for  Soissons,  and  then  to  repair  to  their  respective  corps, 
under  pain  of  arrest  and  public  disgrace.  The  prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  placarded,  on  the  same  day,  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Parisians,  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations 
and  relief  for  the  wounded,  arriving  daily  in  the  city.  In  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  on  the  25th,  a  warm  discussion  took 
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place,  on  the  project  of  the  law  for  the  public  safety,  in  which 
Delolme  and  the  English  habeas  corpus  were  repeatedly  in  the 
mouths  of  several  orators,  and  which  ended  by  the  adoption  of 
the  law,  by  a  majority  of  299  to  60,  with  the  amendment  of  two 
months,  instead  of  three,  and  the  conditions  annexed,  that,  with- 
in twenty-four  hours,  the  person  arrested  should  receive  a  copy 
of  the  motives  of  his  detention,  and  that  a  commission  of  both 
houses  should  be  named,  to  take  cognizance  of  his  defence-  In 
the  peers,  M.  Latour  Maubourg  objected  strongly  to  the  mea- 
sure, declared  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  move  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  commissions  of  high  police,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  executive  power  ;  and  mentioned  two  or  three  facts  of  unjust 
arrests,  which  had  just  taken  place  within  his  own  knowledge. 
M.  de  Valence,  also  inclining  to  a  disapproval,  moved,  that  the 
subject  should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  which  was  accordingly 
named,  and  the  chamber  shortly  after  adjourned.  A  communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  commission  of  government  to  the 
chambers,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  army,  in  which  Marshal 
Grouchy  was  said  to  have  arrived  at  Rocroy,  with  20,000  infan- 
try, 6000  cavalry,  and  a  corresponding  train  of  artillery  ;  but 
adding,  that,  in  three  days  from  the  19th,  the  enemy  would  be 
near  Laon:  however,  the  Major-General  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
was  taking  every  step  for  rallying  the  army.  The  armies  of  the 
Moselle,  the  Rhine,  the  Jura,  the  Var,  the  Alps,  and  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  were  in  a  satisfactory  position. 

On  the  26th,  the  government  transmitted  to  the  chambers  a 
bulletin,  tending  to  confirm  the  favourable  accounts  from  the 
army,  and  to  assure  them,  that  their  affairs  wore  a  more  favour- 
able aspect  than  at  first  could  have  been  hoped  ;  that  they  would 
neither  exaggerate  nor  dissimulate  the  dangers,  and  in  all  emer- 
gencies would  stand  true  to  their  country.  On  the  same  day, 
the  following  placard  was  affixed  to  the  walls  : 

Acts  of  the  Government, 

Extract  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office. 

Paris^  June  26,  1815. 

"  The  commission  of  government,  upon  the  report  of  the  mi- 
nister of  state,  entrusted  provisionally  with  the  portfolio  of  the 
ministry  of  justice,  decrees  as  follows  :  The  decrees  and  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  and  tribunals,  the  acts  of  the  notaries,  shall 
provisionally  be  intituled,  In  the  name  of  the  French  people. 
The  minister  of  state,  entrusted  provisionally  with  the  portfolio 
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of  the  ministry  of  justice,  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
decree,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  bulletin  of  the  laws. 
(Signed)  "  Duke  of  Otranto,  President. 

"  Carnot. 

"  quinette. 

"  Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza. 

"  Count  Grenier. 

"  The  minister  of  state,  entrusted  provisionally  with  the  port- 
folio of  the  ministry  of  justice. 

(Signed)  "  Count  Boulav.     (A  true  copy.) 

"  The  secretary  annexed  to  the  minister  secretary  of  state. 

"  T.  Berlier." 

Thus  Napoleon  the  Second,  after  a  reign  of  three  days,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  French  people.  I  have  found  no  one  here 
who  is  able,  or  who  cares,  to  reconcile  this  ordonnance  with  the 
succession  of  the  son  of  Maria  Louisa.  You  will  observe,  also, 
that  the  five  commissioners  were  ordered  to  treat  in  the  name  of 
the  nation.  This  confirms  what  I  before  said,  that  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  will  not  be  embarrassed,  in  his  communications  with 
the  allies,  by  any  premature  adoption  of  a  sovereign.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  think,  that  he  inclines  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans; but  his  enemies  must  allow  that  he  has  as  yet  taken 
every  measure,  which  can  give  the  nation  a  chance  of  maintain- 
ing their  independence. 

By  a  decree  of  the  24th,  the  Marshal  Prince  of  Eckmiihl,  mi- 
nister of  war,  was  ordered  to  take  every  measure  relative  to  the 
defence  of  Paris  ;  and  his  seal  was,  ad  iîiterim,  intrusted  to  his 
chief  secretary,  Baron  Marchant.  By  another  decree  of  the 
25th,  all  soldiers  absent  from  their  regiments,  were  commanded 
to  join  the  nearest  corps,  or  to  march  to  Paris.  He  proposed, 
also,  to  the  chamber,  on  the  27th,  a  law,  enabling  the  state  to  bor- 
row 150,000,000  francs,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  arrears 
on  the  military  and  other  establishments  ;  and,  to  whatever  men 
he  may  incline,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  his  wishes  or 
opinions,  respecting  things^  are  different  from  those  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  or  unbecoming  the  great  part  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  perform,  in  this  momentous  juncture.  He  is 
known,  as  I  have  before  said,  to  have  no  personal  attachment  to 
the  imperial  dynasty,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  Napoleon,  as 
one  of  the  guarantees  which  he  offered  to  the  French  nation^  of 
his  re-adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  Fouche  of 
Nantes,  is  a  name  and  character  lost  in  the  Duke  of  Otranto  ; 
and  so  much  are  the  sanguinary  propensities,  for  which  he  was 
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once  so  fatally  distinguished,  changed  long  ago,  as  they  say,  by 
paternity^  that  the  day  of  his  succession  to  Savary,  as  minister 
of  police,  was  a  jubilee  to  Paris  and  all  France.  He  has  con- 
trived to  keep  the  confidence  even  of  the  royalists  of  the  capital, 
who  now  dishonour  him  with  the  suspicion  that  he  is  in  their  in- 
terests, and  is  acting  only  for  Louis  XVIII.  The  chamber  of 
representatives  has  as  yet  shewn  no  repugnance  to  his  measures, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Felix  Desportes,  who,  observing  the 
new  name  of  the  French  people,  askei  "if  the  constitution  was 
abolished."  It  adopted  his  project  of  a  law,  relative  to  requisi- 
tions, in  the  sitting  of  the  26th,  but  with  a  long  debate,  and  after 
some  amendments,  which  might  have  been  spared  :  some  one 
stated,  that  there  was  no  urgency  in  the  case,  when  a  member 
exclaimed,  "  how  far  is  it  from  here  to  St.  Quentin  ?" — intimat- 
ing that  the  allies  were  arrived  at  that  town. 

But  in  the  peers,  in  the  diiîcussion  on  the  law  of  arrests,  a 
considerable  opposition  arose,  on  the  parts  of  Counts  Lameth, 
Cornudet,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Lauour  Maubourg,  and  d'Aubus- 
son  ;  the  latter  of  whom  said,  "  that  he  would  ask  for  a  pass- 
port for  Constantinople,  if  the  law  passed  without  amendment, 
as  he  would  rather  live  under  a  pacha  than  a  denunciator,  made 
despotic  during  three  months."  I'^he  law,  however,  was  passed, 
with  some  immaterial  amendment,  and  sent  to  the  representa- 
tives ;  but  M.  Boissy  d'Anglas  stated,  that  he  should,  the  nest 
day,  propose  a  project  for  the  abolition  of  the  commissions  of 
high  police.  In  the  sitting  of  the  mext  day,  the  law  of  requisi- 
tions was  agreed  to  by  the  peers,  but  not  until  the  Duke  of 
Dantzic  had  observed,  "  that,  if  tht'  requisitions  were  not  made 
according  to  law,  they  would  be  mad^^  without  law  ;  and  that,  as 
to  the  observance  of  forms  and  regi^ations,  so  much  insisted 
upon,  it  should  be  recollected  that  w^hen  they  were  made,  the 
enemy  was  not  in  full  march  upon  th(i  capital."  Count  Latour 
Maubourg  read,  in  this  sitting,  the*>project  of  Count  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  announced  the  day  before  ;  lin  which,  as  Count  Thi- 
baudeau  observed,  either  by  a  great  ovV^sight,  or  a  great  fore- 
sight, the  word  kingdom  was  inserted.   *] 

The  communication  made  yesterdajV  by  the  government  to 
the  chambers  might  indeed  give  rise  to  ',*a  suspicion,  that  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  M.  Boissy  d'Anglas  haQ\  been  in  activity,  rather 
than  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  ne^i^lect.  The  bulletin  of 
the  army  stated  the  French  head-quarterS,  at  five  in  the  evening 
of  the  26th,  to  be  at  Soissons  ;  and  that  ivhe  enemy  occupied  St- 
Quentin,  Guise,  Avesnes,  and  Noyon.  jjFour  or  five  hundred 
cavalry  had  appeared  between  that  latter  4)lace  and  Compiegne. 
An  accompanying  message  announced,  thnt  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries had  received  their  passports  at'^  Laon,  and  left  that 
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town,  for  the  head- quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26th.  The  government  has  taken  care  to  have  this 
intelligence  placarded  in  the  streets.  The  Counts  Andreossi, 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  and  Valence;  with  Messrs.  Flaugergues  and 
de  la  Bernardière,  left  Paris  this  morning,  to  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate an  armistice  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

No  communication  has  yet  been  made  to  the  chambers  re- 
specting Napoleon.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment was  to  order  him  from  the  Elysée  to  Malmaison  ;  a  mea- 
sure which  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  ^my  commotions,  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  metropolis,  having  for  object 
the  reinstatement  of  their  favourite,  as  well  as  to  convince  the 
allied  sovereigns  that  the  capital,  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
chambers,  are  free  from  the  influence  of  the  fallen  monarch. 

Notwithstanding  the  speeches  of  his  friends,  and  even  of  the 
patriots  in  the  chambers,  who  tbAnk  that  decency,  and  the  public 
service,  require  such  an  eulogy,  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  been  any  thing  rather  than  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  I 
believe  you  may  depend  upon  the  following  account  of  that 
transaction.  Napoleon,  seeing  the  battle  was  lost,  and  being 
borne  away  by  the  part  of  his  body  guard  immediately  about  his 
person,  retired  from  the  field  with  a  few  cavalry,  and  rode  for 
some  time  in  the  darkness,  ignorant  of  the  direction  he  was  tak- 
ing. The  Duke  of  Bassano,  who  was  with  him,  was  asked  by 
the  Emperor  if  he  knew  wlaere  he  was,  and  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  staff  officers,  with  only  one  exception,  advised  the 
return  to  Paris  ;  and  my  inf^'ormant,  the  general  who  deprecated 
that  fatal  measure,  assure»  me  Napoleon  was  overpersuaded, 
against  his  better  judgme^it,  to  hazard  the  experiment.  In  this 
case,  consent  is  not  to  bje  distinguished  from  conviction— -the 
fault  and  the  consequence;  are  the  same.  They  reached  Philip- 
ville  at  five  in  the  morniiig.  Arriving  at  Paris,  Napoleon^  re- 
paired to  the  Elysée  :  l7.e  sent  for  the  minister  of  war.  The 
marshal  attended  the  sujmmons,  and  found  him  in  his  bath  :  he 
was  eating  a  bouillon,  acid  saluted  the  minister  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  wanted  ^500,000  men,  and  more  money.  He  had 
tak-n  12,000,000  of  fr?!incs,  partly  his  own  treasure,  in  specie, 
into  Belgium  ;  intendi|.ig  to  open  the  war  magnificendy,  and  to 
pay  for  every  thing  orA  demand  :  nearly  the  whole  was  seized, 
with  the  imperial  equipages,  by  the  Prussians.  The  marshal's 
answer  was  not  satisfa/ctbry,  and  the  Emperor  ordered  a  council 
of  ministers  to  be  called.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  meanwhile. 
Prince  Lucien  reco^nmended  him  instantly  to  return  to  the 
army,  and  in  case  of^  any  refractory  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the 
chambers,  to  leave  tj^hem  to  the  disposal  of  a  battalion.  When 
the  council  assemble  jd,  the  Emperor  was  plainly  told  by  some  ot 
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them,  that  he  must  abdicate.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives,  one  of  them  being-  his  own  minister, 
Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and  the  other  the  General  So- 
îignac,  urged  the  same  measure.  Napoleon  started  at  the  word, 
and  turned  pale,  and  at  first  gave  them  positively  to  understand, 
that  he  would  never  comply.  His  words  were  to  this  purport — 
*'  I  do  not  think  that  things  are  come  to  that  extremity."  But 
he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  entered  calmly  into  the  discus- 
sion ;  which  ended  in  a  determination  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
two  chambers,  by  a  communication  through  the  ministers  and 
Prince  Lucien. 

That  transaction  you  are  already  acquainted  with,  and  have 
seen  that,  neither  from  the  representatives  nor  the  peers,  could 
Napoleon  promise  himself  any  hopes  even  of  a  respectable  mi- 
nority, to  enable  him  to  repair  his  fault.  The  conduct  of  the 
chambers  convinced  the  majority  of  his  ministers,  who  assem- 
bled in  full  council  during  the  night,  that  the  abdication  was  ine- 
vitable ;  and,  however  inclined  some  of  them  might  have  been 
to  adjourn  the  chambers,  rather  than  dethrone  their  prince,  they 
did  not  proceed  to  a  division.  There  was  a  momentary  hope  en- 
tertained that  a  dictatorship  might  be  adopted,  as  a  middle 
term  ;  but  the  Emperor  did  not  encourage  that  expedient,  which 
was  dropped  almost  as  soon  as  proposed.  The  declaration  that 
the  chamber  of  representatives  was  indissoluble  ;  the  obtruded 
visit  of  Mr.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  and  General  So- 
lignac,  with  the  painful  advice  of  an  immediate  retreat  from  the 
throne  ;  the  speech  of  Mr.  Jai  in  the  secret  committee,  directly 
proposing  that  measure  ;  every  considei'ation  and  appearance 
seemed  to  show,  that,  without  bloodshed,  the  sceptre  was  not  to 
be  retained.  Napoleon  could  not  have  dissolved  the  chamber, 
except  by  employing  an  armed  force,  which  would  have  met 
with  opposition  from  the  national  guards-  He  confessed  this  to 
his  personal  friends;  and,  although  persuaded  that  the  infraction 
of  the  constitution,  on  their  parts,  by  the  declaration  of  their 
permanence,  had  given  him  the  right  to  resort  to  violence,,  j^e 
did  not  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  renewal  of  such  revolu- 
tionary horrors  as  must  have  thence  ensued.  The  measures 
taken  by  the  chambers,  in  putting  a  committee  of  safety  into  ac- 
tivity during  the  night,  convinced  him  that  he  must  be  prompt 
in  his  resolves  ;  but,  when  the  great  council  broke  up,  at  three 
in  the  morning,  he  had  not  declared  his  decision,  although  the 
nature  of  it  was  not  difficult  to  be  divined.  Napoleon  hesitated 
to  execute  that  act  on  which  he  was  resolved,  until  a  repeated 
notification  of  the  impatience  of  the  chamber,  in  the  morning- 
sitting,  convinced  him  that  he  might  compromise  his  dignity  by 
a  longer  delay.  I  received  positive  information,  and  that  through 
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two  intermediate  persons,  from  Napoleon's  own  mouth,  that  actual 
violence  was  employed,  before  he,  would  consent  to  step,  lor  the 
last  time,  from  the  throne  ;  and  that  a  deputation  of  representa- 
tives, of  whom  General  Marescot  was  one,  declared  thj;y  would 
not  quit  the  imperial  closet  until  the  abdication  was  signed.  But 
i  have  reason  to  think,  that,  although  there  is  nothing  out  of  rule 
in  such  an  incident,  in  the  last  scene  of  a  falling  monarch,  my 
informant  misheard  or  mistook  a  metaphor  for  a  fact,  a  compa- 
rison for  a  reality.  The  violence  used  by  the  deputies  and  mi- 
nisters was  no  other  than  enforcing  the  conviction  that  resistance 
might  retard,  but  could  not  prevent,  his  deposition.  By  mid- 
day he  had  ceased  to  be  an  Emperor — he  nevertheless  received 
the  deputation  of  the  chambers,  signifying  their  acceptance  of 
his  abdication,  in  great  state,  surrounded  by  his  household  and 
ministers  of  state. 

It  appears  that  Napoleon,  both  before  and  some  time  after  he 
had  signed  his  abdication,  hung  by  the  hope  of  retaining  the 
crown  in  his  family.     His  answer  to  the  messages  of  the  two 
chambers  shewed  his  anxiety  for  his  son,  perhaps,  more  promi- 
nently than  became  him  ;  for  he  must  have  known  that  the  fact 
of  his  reminding  them,  that  he  abdicated  only  for  his  son,  would 
not  add  one  figure  to  the  chance  of  Napoleon  the  Second  :  in- 
deed, it  has  hitherto  only  given  occasion  for  the   intemperance 
and  officious  zeal  of  M.  Labédoyère.     When  he  said,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  French,  "  I  proclaim  my  son  Napoleon  the  Second 
Emperor  of  the  French,"  he  erred  both  in  form  and  substance  : 
a  constitutional  monarch,  stepping  from  his   throne,  proclaims 
not  his  successor  :  the  constitution  awards  the  crown,  and  in  vir- 
tue of  that  constitution  is  the  sovereign  proclaimed.     If  the  son 
should  not  succeed,  this  proclamation  of  the  father  will  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  impotent  effort  of  expiring  usurpation.    Such 
solicitude  for  his  family  may  -appear  natural,  but,  as  k  was  to- 
tally ineffectual,  it  would  have  contributed  to  the  dignity  of  the 
monarch  to  have  concealed  those  feelings  that  betrayed  the  man, 
and  to  have  wrapt  up  from  the  public  view  those  last  emotions  of 
humanity,  which  lessened  the  decency  of  his  fall.     Napoleon  so 
far  forgot  himself  in   this  struggle,  as  to  apprehend  dangers 
v/here  none  could  possibly  exist,  and  to  take  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  forlorn  hope,  and  in  the  behalf  of _  his 
son,  which  he  had  not  employed  for  himself  in  his  late  reign. 
The  last  exercise  of  his  authority,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
was  to  give  orders  that  a  British  nobleman,  resident  at  Paris, 
should  quit  France  at  a  minute's  warning,  as  a  punishment  for, 
and  in  order  to  prevent,  his  efforts  to  deprive  Napoleon  the  Se- 
cond of  the  crown  of  France.     The  gentleman  remained  a  few 
hours  at  M.  Real's  office  -,  but,  on  mentioning  the  circumstance 
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to  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  was  told  to  laugh  at  the  order,  as  he 
would  see  something  that  day  which  would  remove  all  his  un- 
easiness. The  abdication  was  read  to  the  chambers,  and  the 
arrest  immediately  ceased. 

It  is  still  believed  that  Napoleon  intended  to  make  the  succes- 
sion of  his  son  a  condition  of  his  abdication,  and  that  he  would 
have  taken  advantage,  even  subsequently  to  that  event,  of  any 
revolution  which  the  federates  might  have  hazarded  in  his  fa- 
vour. On  Friday  the  23d,  the  day  after  the  abdication  was  no- 
tified to  the  chambers,  and  the  day  when  it  was  first  placarded 
in  Paris,  the  emissaries  of  the  police  discovered  a  plot  to  seize 
the  military  depots,  to  arm  the  suburbs,  march  to  the  Elysée, 
and  re-establish  the  imperial  throne.  The  vigilance  of  Fouché 
prevented  the  scheme  from  being  carried  into  effect  :  the  whole 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  were  put  under  arms  late  in  the 
evening,  and  remained  on  duty  all  the  night:  no  attempt  at  ar- 
rest was  made  until  the  signal  of  the  conspiracy,  a  gun  fired 
near  the  barrier  of  St.  Antoine,  gave  an  opportunity  of  seizing 
the  ringleaders,  who  advanced  first  to  the  concerted  scene  of 
action,  and  were  secured,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred. 
Napoleon  was  removed,  the  next  morning,  to  Malmaison,  the 
cradle  of  all  his  greatness,  which  was  neglected  v/hen  he  accept- 
ed, and,  like  a  faithful  friend,  receives  him  when  he  resigns,  the 
crown.  He  must  soon  bid  it  his  last  adieu.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  carried  with  him  to  his  retreat  such  regrets  as  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  command  from  the  government 
and  the  chambers.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  him,  and 
there  has  been  a  threat  that  Count  Mollien,  minister  of  the  trea- 
sury, is  to  be  arraigned  by  the  chambers,  for  having  disbursed 
certain  sums  of  money,  from  the  public  purse,  for  his  relief. 
The  count  declares,  that  he  has  not  given  him  a  single  franc,  but 
honestly  adds,  that  he  regrets  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  succour 
the  abdicated  Emperor  in  his  distress.  Malmaison  is  besieged 
by  personal  creditors  and  friends,  who  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
-small  stock  of  money  which  remained  from  his  private  fortune 
after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  The  imperial  family,  the  staff- 
officers,  chamberlains,  servants,  and  other  dependants,  even  the 
tradesmen  of  the  court,  crowd  the  antichamber  of  their  impe- 
rial debtor,  and  the  last  distress  of  the  lowest  individual  is  tlje-^ 
first  calamity  of  him  who  was 

"  Yesterday  a  king,  and  born  vïith  kings  to  strive." 

An  extreme  carelessness  and  generosity  in  pecuniary  matters, 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Napoleon  :  he  is  incapable  of  re  • 
fusing  an  application  for  money*   He  will  carry  from  Malmaisoii 
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only  fifteen  thousand  louis  d'ors.     It  seems  mean  and  ridkuloi 
to  couple  these  considerations  with  the  name  of  such  a  man,  bxm 
during  his  varied  career  he  has  been  in  situations  in  which  suctij 
considerations  have  been  suggested  even  to  himself,     in  tnose) 
private  letters,  in  his  own  hand,  written  to  his  first  wite    when, 
he  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  I  have  j 
before  mentioned   as  having  read,  he   gives  an  account  ot  thei 
small  fortune  left  him  by  his  father  (I  think  either  8  or  12,00(M 
francs),  and  enters,  besides,  once  or  twice,  into  some  details  re 
lative  to  this  patrimony,  and  the  state  of  his  purse;  and,  what 
is  perfectly  conformable  to  his  character,  gently  reproaches  Jo- 
sephine for  having  made  no  demands  upon  him.     Jlie  excess  o£ 
affection  and  esteem   with  which  he   talks  ot    his  brothers  in 
those  letters,  and  which  some  think  has  degenerated  into  a  tail- 
ing with  him,  adds  another  trait,  a  fit  companion  tojiis  genero- 
sity.    Even  since  he  has  been  Emperor,  although  he  has  been 
never  in  an  English  prison,  like  Theodore,  nor  m  Enghsh  pay, 
like  Maximihan,  he  has  known  what  it  is  to  suffer  ^^om  scanti- 
ness of  revenue  ;  for,  in  the  latter   days  of  his  abode  at  Elba 
the  grand  master  of  his  little  palace  retrenched  the  expenses  of 
his  t^able,  by  changing  his  favourite  chambertin  for  the  wme  of 
the  country;  an   economy  to  which  he   consented  readiy,  and 
'vkh  a  smik.     Officers  of  all  nations,  who  had  belonged  to  his 
Tidies,  resorted  to  his  rock,  and  begged  to  serve  him  with  such 
earnestness,  that,  although  he  stated  to  them  frankly  the  small- 
ness  of  his  means,  some  accepted  of  twenty-five  and  tmrty  francs 
a  month,  rather  as  a  pledge  of  his  regard,  than  as  a  remuneration 
of  the  r  offices.     He  will  now  be  obliged  to  exert  whatever  phi- 
^osophv  nature  or  experience  may  have  enabled  him  to   ay  up  m 
store  for  a  reverse.    Already  he  has  recovered  his  wonted  ca  m, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  of  Malmaisoi^and  m 
the  uncertainties  of  his  fate.     I  learnt  from  his  friend,  Madame 
V—  who  breakfasted  with  him  yesterday,  that  he  was  per- 
fectlv  tranquil,  and  played  and  talked  with  her  infant  Alexander 
wittV's  -ual'kindness.     A  fondness  for  children  is  another  of 
h7s  peculiarities  :  he  was  accustomed,  at  Elba,  to  inv.te  M.  de 
BertS's  young  family  to  dine  with  him  almost  every  Sunday 
fnd  seldom  suffered  them  to  depart  without  a  small  present  ot 
^oney  or  sweetmeats,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket  for  the  occa- 
In       I  do  not  think  these  feelings  incompatible  with  the  ap- 
Bear'ance  of  the  utmost  unconcern,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
Se  coMest  heart,  when  his  situation  is  such  as  to  make  mdiffer- 
ence  not  onlv  justifiable,  but  to  give  it  an  air  of  heroism.     Na- 
To  eon  was  exieedingly  affected,  when  he  took  leave  of  his  mo- 
ther  and  sister,  on  qSitting  Elba  ;  so  much  so   indeed,  as  to  say 
"  îmust  go  now,  or  I  shall  never  go,"  But  the  same  man,  when 
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the  beautiful  Duchess  of took  leave  of  him,  for  the  last 

time,  after  his  abdication,  and  burst  into  tears  at  bidding  hina 
adieu,  looked  at  her  unmoved,  and  saw  her  depart  without  a  sin- 
gle expression  of  sorrow  or  regard.  He  received  the  intimation 
of  the  faithful  Bertrand,  that  he  would  never  quit  him,  but  fol- 
low him  into  exile  or  to  death,  with  the  same  unthankful  silence  ; 
thinking,  perhaps,  the  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  have  nei- 
ther value  nor  dignity  in  the  day  of  distress.  His  friends  here 
say  now,  what  was  said  last  year  in  England — he  ought  not  to 
have  survived  his  defeat.  Those  who  think  their  own  characters 
somewhat  implicated  in  the  conduct  of  their  hero,  v/ould  fain 
have  seen  him  close  his  career  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
champion  and  their  king,  and  which  should  not  belie  their  admi- 
ration of  his  person,  and  their  allegiance  to  his  cause.  Finding 
that  he  has  been  deserted  both  by  victory  and  death,  they  think 
that  he  should  renew  his  search  for  the  only  one  of  the  two  bless- 
ings now  within  his  reach  :  they  see  in  his  captivity  or  flight  a 
compromise  of  their  own  characters  ;  and,  though  they  must 
consent  to  survive  his  glory,  would  lament  to  be  the  sharers  of 
his  shame.  It  is  impossible  but  that  Ihe  thought  of  exerting  that 
convenient  privilege  of  ancient  heroism  must  have  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind.  In  fact,  it  has  ;  for  he  said  to  his  aide-de- 
camp. Count ,  "  I  will  not  destroy  myself,  for  I  think  it 

very  wrong  to  endeavour  to  make  any  change  in  our  destinies." 

Without  examining  whether  his  destinies  do  not  seem  to  point 
out  the  present  period  as  the  term  of  his  existence,  one  may  be 
allowed  to  suspect,  that  suicide,  when  adopted,  would  not  find 
so  many  admirei-s  as  one  would  think,  from  the  number  of  those 
who  now  consider  that  last  resource  as  the  only  honourable  ex- 
trication from  calamities  such  as  he  is  called  upon  to  bear.  For 
my  part,  I  should  be  in  exceeding  consternation  to  learn,  that 
the  friends  of  "  the  ancient  social  system"  could  be  able  to  point 
their  moral  by  annexing  the  disgraceful  exit  of  a  gamester  to  the 
lite  of  Napoleon  Bonapaite. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  provide,  according  to  his  own  de- 
sire, for  his  retreat  to  the  United  States  ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
orders  were  sent  down  to  Rochefort,  on  the  2oth,  to  procure  two 
frigates  for  his  conveyance  across  the  Atlantic.  Application  is 
also  to  be  made,  by  the  commissioners  sent  to  treat  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  for  a  safeguard  for  his  person.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  publicly  known  ;  indeed  the  most  absurd  rumours 
continue  to  prevail  respecting  him,  one  of  which  is,  that  his 
Grace  has  written  to  the  chambers,  telling  them,  that  he  holds 
them  responsible  for  securing  Napoleon,  and  that  if  he  escapes  iX 
will  be  at  their  peril.  Another  report,  this  day  at  the  exchange, 
was,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  recognized  his  grandson  : 
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aeain  it  is  said  that  Napoleon  was  on  Montmartre  this  mormng, 
and  that  he  takes  the  command  of  the  army  to-morrow.     An 
^^dmate  friend  of  mine  is  just  come  from  Malma:son,  and  hxn  s 
th^TwÏl  probably  be  the  c^se.     A  gentlemen  now  arrived  iron 
Se  Ilaceof  the  legislative  body  tells,  that  Pans  is  declared  m 
fsta^of  siV,  by  a^aw  proposed  by  the  govern-ent,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ed  after  a  division  in  the  representatives,  by  the  two  chambers. 
There  were  332  votes  for,  and  only  13  -E-^-^^\'l^  Jf^^^l 
We  did  not  expect  this  so  soon,  some  of  us  not  at  all ,  hopes 
having  been  entertained  that  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton  would  be 
stopped  by  a  letter  written  to  him  on  the  27th,  by  the  Duke  of 
Otranto:  but  it  seems  that  the  enemy  being  m  force  at  Corn- 
ai gn^^^^^  Marshal  Grouchy  was  obliged  to  -treat  fro m^^^^^^^^^ 
on  ?he  2rth,  to  Dammartin,  that  the  corps  of  General  ReiUehas 
S.en  up  its  position  at  Gonesse,  and  that  of  General  Vandam. 
Se  at  Nanteuil.     We  know  nothing  for  a  certainty,  e-ept  tha 
theenemy  must  b^advancing  rapidly  on  the  capid.      A  cannon^ 
ading  was  heard  all  the  morning  towards  St.  Denis.   /^/^^^P";^ 
Sevlils  that  Louis  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  chambeis  ;  and 
Tiou  na  lof  this  evening  says,  II  fa^a  elire  un  ro^  França^s^^ 
Louïis  at  Cambray,  and  is  called  an  august  personage  in    on.e 
ofthe  iournals,  endowed,  like  M.  Boissy   ^'Anglas,  wita   he 
r*;lk  of  Drophecv.     I  do  not,  however,  think  so  meanly  ot  the 
chambers!  ï^  suppose  they 'will  behave  in  any  other  way  than 
becom        heir  character  and  former  conduct.     I  «^f  .^f  J^^^^^^ 
thebTst  friends  of  their  country  begin  to  despair  of  the  cause, 
!i  IfnV   he  return  of  the  Bourbons  inevitable,  since  the  sacn- 
^cf'f  Na  Ole  ™  have  satisfied  the  allies,  and  ar- 

rested  the  progress  of  the   victorious   armies.     I  «ee,  by   the 

Aey  had  before  that  event  you  have  already  ^"",;  ■*  ,*1> /X- 
back  it  will  be  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  duke  s  dis 
natch  copied  into  the  Moniteur  of  the  2nh  would  «>ake  «ne 
thSkhTs  Grace  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  ot  h.s  vctmy.  Nei- 
ther he  nor  any  tnan  in  Europe  could  indeed  div.ne  .  s  conse- 
-q^Int,  whid/are  of  that  kind,  to  use  .he  ph-^  of^I^^p^-J 
^alt«g  of  the ^-r'Y Itr'S  ?:h:  Ne^t' tote^Duke  of 
SSoT^rh-he  vtdSèsV.mself  fro^V  aspersions  in- 

*  It  is  necessary  to  choose  a  French  king, 
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dustriously  cast  against  him  by  the  Emperor's  personal  friends, 
is  making  great  noise.  Napoleon's  generalship  is  by  no  means 
spared  in  this  letter,  which  is  certainly  well  written,  and  which 
is,  moreover,  believed  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  that  terri- 
ble battle.     The  marshal  told  our  friend yesterday,  what 

he  says  in  his  letter,  that  the  reports  of  treason,  and  cries  of 
alarm,  were  utterly  unfounded.  The  day  was  lost,  because  the 
patient  intrepidity  of  the  British  infantry  was  not  to  be  overcome 
by  the  desperate  effort  made,  late  in  the  evening,  with  tired  troops, 
when  the  battle  was  a  drawn  one,  and  v/hen  the  English  would 
have  been  happy  to  be  left  in  possession  of  their  ground.  Oae 
of  the  Emperor's  aid-de-camps  says,  that  he  was  iimvorthzly  be- 
trayed; but  I  was  unable  to  get  a  single  fact  to  the  proof  of  this, 
except  that  the  officer  who  was  sent  to  order  Marshal  Grouchy 
to.co-operate  on  the  right  of  the  army  went  four  hours  out  of  his 
way,  for  fear  of  the  Prussian  patroles  ;  the  assigned  cause  both 
condemns  and  acquits  the  messenger.  Some  of  the  persona! 
staff  of  Napoleon  were  struck  with  what  they  thought  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  last  attack  upon  the  strong  position  of  the  English  ; 
and  General  Haxo  was  beginning  to  remonstrate — "  Mais^  Sire^^ 
(But,  Sire,) — when  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  flap  with  his  glove, 
in  the  face — "  Taisez  vous^  7non  ami^  voilà  Grouchy^  qui  vient 
de  nous  donner  de  ses  nouvelles?''''^  They  were  Bulow's  cannons 
which  he  mistook  for  Grouchy's,  and  which  he  announced  as 
such  to  Ney,  by  Labédoyère.  The  marshal  fought  with  his  ac- 
customed bravery,  and  having  had  three  horses  killed  under  him, 
was  seen  in  advance  of  the  line,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  on 
foot,  attended  by  a  single  corporal,  who  at  last  bore  him  away, 
exhausted  and  covered  with  contusions,  from  the  scene  of  car- 
nage. How  dreadful  must  have  been  the  rout  may  be  collected 
from  the  confession  of  the  marshal,  who  tells  us  that  he,  the  second 
in  command,  arrived  alone,  totally  ignorant  of  what  had  become 
of  the  Emperor  or  the  army,  at  3Iarchiennes  sur  Pont,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  says,  that  he  concluded  the  Empe- 
ror to  be  either  taken  or  killed.  The  last  sight  the  marshal  had 
of  him  was  when  he  was  conducting  the  four  regiments  of  the 
middle  guard,  in  person,  to  the  attack.f 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  my  friend,  how  is  Grouchy,  who  comes  to  tell  some  news? 

t  Lieutenant-colonel of  the  guards  informed  me,  that  he  saw  Napoleon 

about  musquet-shot  in  front  of  the  English  line.  An  authority  on  which  I  have 
not  the  same  enlu-e  reliance,  but  which  is  backed  by  common  rumour,  assured 
me,  at  Pans,  that  Napoleon  made  several  efforts  to  plunge  forwards  into  the 
enemy's  ranks,  but  was  stopped  by  his  staff,  who  held  his  horse  by  the  reins.  I 
see  now,  that  all  this  is  said  to  be  a  concerted  scene  between  Bertrand  and  Drouet 
and  then-  Emperor.  What  pleasure  or  profit  can  be  derived  from  the  support 
ot  the  paradox,  that  a  man  who  has  commanded  in  fifty  pitched  battles  is  a 
coward  \  "  ^ 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

Faris,  Jime  29. 


The  terrific  truth  is  displayed  ;  Paris  is  to  be  saved,  if  it 
can  be  f  ^  ed,  only  by  a  battle,  to 'be  fought  under  its  walls.  The 
law  declaring  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege  is  placarded  ;  as  also  an 
ordonnance  of  the  government,  commanding  the  army  of  the 
north  to  repair  without  drlay  to  the  capital,  providing  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  garrisons,  the  defence  of  the 
heights,  and  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  by  the  national  guard. 
But  care  has  been  taken  to  show  that  the  approaches  only  of  the 
capital  shall  be  defended,  and  by  the  troops  of  the  line  only,  en- 
camped without  the  walls,  and  seconded  by  the  riflemen  of  the 
national  guard.  The  guard  itself  is  not  to  be  employed,  except 
upon  the  demand  of  its  own  body*.  Besides  these  notices,  ap- 
pears an  order  of  the  day,  from  the  minister  of  war,  making  dis- 
positions for  a  batde  to  be  fought  to-morrow  morning,  so  says 
report,  at  day-break.     It  is  conceived  in  these  terms. 

"  All  the  soldiers  at  this  moment  in  Paris,  armed  or  not  arm- 
ed, will  repair  immediatelv,  those  of  the  first,  second,  and  sixth 
corps  in  front  of  the  height  of  Cinq  Moulins,  near  the  butte 
Montmartre,  and  the  village  la  Chapelle  ;  those  of  the  cavalry, 
mounted  or  not  mounted,  upon  the  road  to  St.  Denis,  to  the  cross 
roads  of  Clichy. 

"  Those  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  corps,  to  the  telegraph 
upon  the  height  of  Belleville. 

"  Those  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard,  commanded  by  General 
Dt  riot,  upon  the  road  to  Vincennes,  near  Petit  Charonne. 

''  The  general  officers,  and  those  of  the  staff,  belongmg  to 
these  different  corps,  will  betake  themselves  to  the  posts  respec- 
tively assigned. 

"  The  general  officers  of  the  staff,  who  have  no  destination, 
will  repair  to  the  head  of  the  village  of  Lavillette,  near  the  canal 
of  L'Ourq,  where  is  fixed  the  general  head  quarters. 

"  It  is  expressly  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to 
give  asylum  to  soldiers  not  wounded,  who  shall  not  repair  to  the 
post  to  which  they  are  called  by  the  voice  of  honour,  and  of  their 
country. 

"  There  shall  be  established,  in  each  place  above  assigned,  a 
depot  of  4000  arms.     General  Desforneaux  for  the  first,  second, 

•  See  Appendix — No.  28. 
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and  sixth  corps  ;  General  Pully  for  all  the  cavalry,  mounted  or 
not  mounted  ;  General  Beaumont  for  the  thu'd  and  fourth  corps, 
and  General  Deriot  for  the  guard,  are  charged  t'-  "view  their 
respective  troops,  armed  or  not  armed,  to  take  cc  .  mce  of  the 
number  of  arms  wanting,  and  to  expedite  an  order,  with  which 
the  officer  of  artillery,  appointed  by  General  Evam,  at  each  of 
the  depots,  Avill  take  care  to  comply." 

No  notice  is  taken  of  arming  any  other  portion  of  aie  fede- 
rates than  such  as  are  comprised  under  the  term  rifieme:i  of  the 
national  guard  ;  and  I  learn  that  not  more  than  7000  .  'squets 
have,  as  yet,  been  distributed  amongst  them.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  considerable  alarm  is  entertained  by  such  of  the 
Parisians  as  are  known  to  be  attached  to  the  royalist  cause,  many 
of  whom  now  say,  that  all  their  hopes  for  the  preservation  of 
Paris  centre  in  Fouché  :  the  other  members  of  the  commisision 
are  forgotten  ;  and  his  house  alone,  at  the  demand  of  the  national 
guard,  is  protected  by  a  guard  of  honour.  Yet  I  find  the 
Tuilleries'  gardens,  and  the  boulevards,  as  full  of-  company  as 

usual,  and  my  friend  M.  de  S ,  whilst  walking  in  the  former 

place,  was  asked  xuhy  he  had  so  melancholy  a  face,  and  if  any  thing- 
had  happened  to  him  !  I  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  that  the 
only  man  with  a  melancholy  face  in  the  Tuilleries  to-day  should 
be  a  foreigner,  when  you  consider  that  the  Square  Vendôme, 
close  by,  is  covered  at  one  corner  with  wounded  men,  lying  on 
straw,  at  the  other  with  the  waggons  carrying  all  the  property  of 
the  villagers,  driven  in  by  the  enemy  ;  and  that  a  battle  is  to  be 
fought  to-morrow,  for  the  honour  and  independence  of  France, 
with  the  last  relics  of  the  army,  under  the  walls  of  the  city. 
More  singular  still  may  it  appear  to  you,  that  the  whole  plain  un- 
der Montmartre  is  crowded  by  men,  women  and  children,  strag- 
gling about,  to  visit  their  comrades  and  acquaintance  in  the 
French  camp  ;  and  that  the  barriers  towards  that  quarter  are 
choked  up  with  carts  and  coaches,  going  to,  and  returning  from, 
the  expected  scene  of  to-morrow's  battle.  Although  it  is  the 
more  common  opinion  on  the  whole,  that  there  will  be  no  fight- 
ing in  the  town  itself,  yet  every  one  is  aware,  that  between  the 
gallantry  of  the  troops,  the  despair  of  the  federates,  and  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  Prussians,  such  a  tremendous  extremity  is  at 
least  upon  the  chances.  There  were  secret  committees  in  each 
chamber  to  receive  messages  from  the  government,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  a  determination  not  to  defend  the  interior  of  the 
capital  was  positively  premised  before  the  chambers  were  re- 
quired to  declare  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege.  M.  Durbach,  in 
the  open  sitting,  disclaimed  such  a  notion  to  have  entered  into 
the  head  of  any  member  of  the  government.  There  are  two 
royalist  reports  on  this  subject:  one  is,  that  the  whole  hostile 
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movement  is  but  a  semblance  on  the  part  of  Fouché,  to  keep 
quiet  the  army  and  the  suburbs,  until  the  force  of  the  enemy  shall 
be  so  overwhelming  as  to  make  all  opposition  fruitless,  and  jus- 
tify a  surrender  ;  the  other  spreads  the  notion,  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  is  to  be  sacrificed  to-morrow,  to  secure  the  re- 
pose of  the  capital,  and  of  France.  The  latter  report  finds  en- 
couragement even  with  the  army  ;  it  came  to  me  first  through 
an  officer  of  the  imperial  guard.  The  Prince  of  Eckmiihl  has 
taken  the  command  of  the  whole  army,  which  is  now  close  to 
Paris,  Marshal  Grouchy's  corps  arrived  this  morning. 

The  representatives  of  the  people,  far  from  proclaiming  Louis 
last  night,  manifested  a  spirit  which  seems  to  rise  with  their  diffi- 
culties, although  a  few  individuals  amongst  them  have  begun  to 
waver,  or  rather  to  show  their  royalist  propensities.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  that  not  one  rogue,  nor  coward,  nor  mis- 
taken man,  should  be  found  out  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
members.  They  proceeded  to  the  important  object  of  their 
labours  ;  the.  nine  members  of  the  committee  of  constitution 
were  finally  chosen,  and  M.  Gamon,  in  a  speech,  which  was 
listened  to,  said  the  General  Solignac,  in  mysterious  silence,  pro- 
posed the  resurrection  of  the  constitution  of  1 T91 ,  as  the  last 
hope  and  rallying  point  of  the  true  friends  of  rational  liberty, 
and  as  the  only  means  of  uniting  the  partisans,  whether  of  Louis, 
of  Napoleon  the  Second,  or  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  was 
referred  to  the  committee  to  examine  this  constitution,  and  re- 
port thereupon.  Upon  hearing  the  alarming  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  communicated  in  a  message  from  the  gov- 
ernment, General  Raymond,  who  had  visited  the  army,  comfort- 
ed the  assembly  by  assuring  them  that  their  defenders  had  taken 
up  the  fine  position  of  the  course  of  the  Seine,  and  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  alarm.  General  Mouton-Duvernet  followed 
him,  with  an  account  of  his  mission  to  the  army  of  the  north, 
with  which  he  and  General  Ogier  had  been  charged  by  the  gov- 
ernment, on  the  25th.  "  They  had  succeeded  partially  in  stop- 
ping the  rout,  by  an  appeal  to  the  soldiers,  whom  they  met  flying 
in  every  direction,  with  and  without  arms.  They  had  commu- 
nicated the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  the  declaration  that  the 
war  was  nationaL  At  Soissons  they  had  met  Marshal  Grouchy, 
who  intended  marching  on  Compiegne,  but  had  fallen  back  to- 
wards Nanteuil.  7000  of  the  imperial  guard  had  been  rallied 
at  first  ;  but  great  desertions  had  taken  place  ;  2000  had  again 
joined  their  standard,  and  an  equal  number  had  come  to  Paris, 
whence  they  had  again  departed  to  join  the  army.  Marshal 
Grouchy's  head-quarters  were  transferred,  at  five  in  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  to  Viller  Coterets;  and  his  corps,  amounting  to 
45,000  troops,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  was  perfectly 
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equipped.  By  addressing  the  soldiers,"  continued  the  general, 
*'  by  paying  them,  by  providing  for  their  wants,  every  thing  may 
be  recovered." 

M.  Lacoste  demanded  a  tribute  for  those  who  fell  in  the  last 
fatal  battle,  a  motion  which  gave  rise  to  a  proposition  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  army,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five, 
read,  and  adopted  by  the  assembly  in  the  same  sitting.  A  fur- 
ther proposition  of  General  Mouton-Duvernet  occasioned  the 
appointment  of  five  commissaries,  to  communicate  between  the 
chamber  and  the  army.  During  the  preparation  of  the  address, 
M.  Garau  cried  out',  "  No  Bourbons  !"  and  a  tumult  ensued  ; 
but  notwithstanding  General  Sorbier  insisted  on  the  necessity  ot 
naming  to  the  army  the  prince  that  might  be  raised  to  the  throne, 
no  such  positive  mention  was  made.  The  preservation  of  the 
national  colours  was  made  an  article  of  the  address,  and  the 
commissaries  were  charged  to  wear  a  tricoloured  scarf.  In  this 
sitting  the  chamber  rejected  the  amendment  proposed  by^  the 
peers  in  the  law  of  arrests,  which  rejection,  being  communicat- 
ed to  the  other  chamber,  occasioned  the  adoption  of  the  law, 
such  as  it  had  passed  the  representatives. 

The  peers  adopted  the  address  to  the  army,  voted  in  the  other 
chamber,  and  named  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Dantzig,  and  Gene- 
ral Gazan,  joint  commissaries  with  those  appointed  by  the  re- 
presentatives, to  communicate  with  the  troops.  The  letter  writ- 
ten to  Lord  Wellington  by  the  Duke  of  Otranto  was  read  to  the 
representatives  :  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  can  be  more 
spirited,  or  conceived  in  terms  more  honourable  for  the  compo- 
ser. It  speaks  the  language  of  truth,  as  far  as  any  individual 
may  be  allowed  to  make  such  an  assertion,  and  the  duke  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  saying,  "The  French  nation  wishes  to  live 
under  a  monarch.  They  desire  also  that  this  monarch  should  be 
himself  subject  to  the  empire  of  the  laws.  The  republic  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  all  the  evils  incident  to  an  excess  ot 
liberty  ;  the  empire  with  those  attached  to  an  excess  of  power. 
Our  wish,  and  it  is  unalterable,  is  to  find  at  an  equal  distance 
from  these  extremes,  the  independence,  the  order,  and  the  peace 
of  Europe.  All  eyes  in  France  are  fixed  on  the  English  con- 
stitution ;  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  free,  we  will  not  consent 
to  be  less  so,  than  your  countrymen.  The  representatives  of  the 
French  people  are  employed  upon  their  social  compact.  The 
powers  will  be  separated,  but  not  divided.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
their  separation  that  we  would  owe  their  harmony.  As  soon  as 
this  treaty  shall  have  received  the  signature  of  the  sovereign 
that  may  be  called  to  govern  France,  that  sovereign  will  receive 
the  sceptre  and  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  nation*." 

*  See  Appendix — No.  29. 
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If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be  general  in  chief  in  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  March  the  25th,  amended  by  England,  which 
leaves  the  French  free  in  their  choice,  after  the  removal  of  Na- 
poleon, he  cannot  continue  hostilities  ;  but  we  shall  see  whether 
Lord  Castlereagh  intended  that  the  monarch  of  France  should 
receive  the  sceptre  and  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  nation,  or 
from  the  hands  of  himsell:  and  his  coadjutors  of  congress.  You 
see,  by  the  inclosed  address,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Napo- 
leon the  Second. 

M.  Otto  has  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, but,  by  the  last  advices,  he  was  still  at  Boulogne,  not  hav- 
ing yet  received  his  passports.  That  gentleman  said,  at  leaving 
Paris,  that,  if  he  could  once  communicate  with  our  cabinet,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  success.  He  asks,  for  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
or  the  skill  of  his  address,  only  the  mollia  tempora  fcindi^  being 
in  no  way  abashed  at  his  former  diplomatic  defeat  from  the  noble 
secretary,  who  crept  in  at  the  chink  at  Vienna,  whilst  the  French 
ambassador  was  guarding  the  door. 

Every  preparation  is  making  for  to-morrow's  battle.  I  have 
iust  seen  several  small  detachments  of  the  old  guard  and  of  the 
line,  marching  through  the  square  of  Vendôme  to  their  posts. 
They  shouted  "  Vive  P Empereur  /"  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon's 
triumph.  The  boys  of  the  polytechnic  school  have  marched  to 
their  posts  on  the  heights.  The  riflemen  of  the  national  guard 
were  a  few  of  them  engaged  in  some  trifling  affairs  which  took 
place  the  other  side  of  St.  Denis,  at  Pierrefitte  and  la  Pate 
d'Oie,  in  consequence  of  a  movement  made  by  the  Prussians  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  which  occasioned  a  corresponding  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  French.  The  English  cavalry  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  plain  of  Vertus  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  said  to  have  arrived  v/ith  his  whole  army — of  Eng- 
lish, Hanoverians,  Brunswickers,  and  Belgians,  which,  with  the 
Prussians,  Saxons,  and  Hessians  of  Marshal  Blucher,  compose 
the  army  in  front  of  the  capital. 

Judge  of  the  connexion  of  the  monied  interest  and  the  honour 
of  a  nation.  The  actions  of  the  bank  have  risen  25  per  cent 
since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  funds,  which  were  at  53 
on  the  23d,  are  now  at  64,  having  risen  from  63  this  day  !  ! .' 

The  most  contradictory  reports  prevail  respecting  Napoleon. 
The  'Journal  du  Soir  positively  asserts  that  he  left  Malmaison  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  escorted,  and  that  all  reports 
to  the  contrar)^  are  circulated  to  make  the  allies  believe  that  the 
chambers  are  insincere  in  their  proposal  of  peace  ;  but  a  physi- 
cian of  his  household  left  him  at  three  o'clock  at  that  place  :  he 
adds,  that  600  of  his  guides  of  the  guard  were  in  waiting,  and 
that  it  is  expected  he  is  to  command  the  army  to-morrow.  They 
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are  now  actually  crying  about  in  the  street,  "  Le  depart  de  sa  ma- 
jesté P  Empereur  pour  Vannée;'''''^  and  common  rumour  asserts, 
that  he  was  at  Montmartre  this  morning,  inspecting  the  works. 
This  story  is  aided  by  a  tale  of  the  Archduke  Charles  having 
arrived  at  the  French  head  quarters.  The  last  folly  is,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  to  be  offered  the  crown  of  France  ;  but, 
before  you  laugh  at  this,  let  me  assure  you  that  a  marshal  of 
France  said,  a  day  ago,  "  We  have  been  beaten  ;  we  must  bear 
the  badge  of  humiliation  :  let  our  conquerors  impose  any  fo- 
reign sovereign  of  their  own,  not  make  us  suffer  the  excess  of 
disgrace,  by  putting  upon  us  the  traitors  who  have  ruined  us. 
Why  not  give  us  Lord  Wellington  ?  nay,  we  would  take  the 
Cossack  Platoff — any  body  but  the  Bourbons."  This  was  said 
to  an  Englishman,  and  the  last  sentence  shows  there  was  no  flat- 
tery intended.  To-morrow  is  expected  to  decide  the  lot  of  the 
capital,  if  not  of  France. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

Paris^  yune  30. 

AT  three  o'clock  this  morning  a  cannonading  was  heard, 
sometimes  loudly,  sometimes  faintly,  which  continued  till  five. 
The  fire  of  distant  musquetry  was  also  heard,  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Denis  ;  but  at  eight  o'clock  neither  cannon  nor  small  arms 
were  distinguishable  ;  and  an  officer  of  engineers  assured  me  at 
nine  o'clock,  that  he  had  received  permission  to  quit  his  post  at 
La  Villette — a  suspension  of  arms  having  been  agreed  upon  with 
the  allies.  Other  reports  said  that  the  battle  was  still  raging, 
and  that  the  Prussians  were  beaten  and  in  flight.  Walking  into 
the  town,  I  found,  for  the  first  time,  the  shops  shut,  and  large 
patroles  of  the  national  guards  parading  the  streets,  in  every  di- 
rection ;  many  soldiers  of  the  line  were  loitering  about,  singly, 
and  in  small  parties  of  three  and  four,  which  did  not  give  cause 
to  suspect  that  the  decisive  battle  had  taken  place.  The  Tuille- 
ries'  gardens  and  boulevards  are  crowded  with  well  drest  people, 
chiefly  ladies  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  show  of  any  disturb- 
ance :  however,  two  men  were  killed  yesterday  for  crying  Vive 
le  Roi.  An  address  from  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Count  Bondy, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  is  placarded,  and  tells  them  distinct- 

*  The  departure  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  for  the  army. 
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ly,  "  It  is  not  you  who  are  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation  ;  distrust  then  all  those  who  may 
advise  you  to  take  too  active  a  part  in  the  important  determina- 
tions, in  which  your  concurrence  can  be  of  no  service."  Order 
and  tranquillity  are  all  that  is  demanded  of  them  ;  all  rallying 
signs,  all  acclamations  of  every  kind,  are  forbidden.*  The  same 
municipal  body  whence  this  address  emanated  declared  its  sit- 
tings permanent  on  the  28th,  and  upon  communicating  to  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  its  apprehensions  of  the  calamity  which  might 
await  the  city,  by  attempting  its  defence,  received,  it  is  said,  po- 
sitive assurances,  that  no  battle  should  be  fought  within  the 
walls. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  no  firing  being  heard,  there  was  a 
rumour  of  a  capitulation  ;  but  so  strictly  are  the  barriers  guard- 
ed, and  so  secret  are  all  the  measures,  both  of  the  government 
and  the  generals  of  the  army,  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  utter 
ignorance  of  what  is  passing  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  It 
is  a  fact  that  as  two  regiments  of  cavalry  were  passing  along  the 
boulevards,  about  two  o'clock,  with  drawn  swords,  the  people 
who  were  standing  near  me,  looking  at  them,  in  the  Rue  Mont 
Blanc,  did  not  know  whether  they  were  Prussians  or  French  ; 
some  of  my  neighbours  were  positive  that  they  were  the  former. 
These  troops  passed  in  silence.  I  have  since  learnt  that  they 
were  a  portion  of  Vandamme's  corps,  which  has  unexpectedly 
arrived,  and  that  they  were  going  to  take  up  a  position  on  Mont 
Rouge,  under  the  Bicetre,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington having  crossed  the  Seine,  at  Meulan,  where  some  Eng- 
lish cavalry  are  said  to  have  been  drowned.  No  capitulation 
has  taken  place  ;  distant  cannonading  is  still  heard  at  intervals. 

Napoleon  did  leave  Malmaison  at  four  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon,  which  was  announced  by  General  Beker,  intrusted 
with  the  escort  of  the  Ex-Emperor,  in  this  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Otranto. 

"  Malmaison,  June  29,  1815. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  the  commission  of  go- 
vernment, that  the  Emperor  is  getting  into  his  carriage  to  repair 
to  his  destination,  uttering  his  wishes  for  the  establishment  of 
the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  France.  Deign,  my  lord,  to 
receive  the  homage  of  profound  respect,  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  General  Count  Beker." 

This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives at  ten  o'clock  last  night,  together  with  the  answer  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  —No.  31. 
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Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  application  made  by  Count  Bignon, 
minister  ad  interim  for  foreign  affairs,  for  passports  for  Napo- 
leon. You  will  see  that  the  duke  refuses  those  passports,  and 
that  consequently  Napoleon  runs  the  risk  of  being  taken  in  his 
retreat  ;  to  which  it  appears  that  he  was  finally  forced  by  the  po- 
sitive orders  of  the  government,  communicated  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Decres,  minister  of  the  marine,  and  by  Count  Boulay, 
A  message  from  the  government  informed  the  chamber  of  the 
measures  it  had  pursued  relative  to  him,  and  owned  that  his  re- 
moval was  rendered  indispensable  by  the  alarms  for  his  personal 
safety,  and  apprehensions  of  some  internal  commotion. 

The  Duke  of  Decres,  in  a  speech  to  the  peers,  confirmed  this 
message.  He  said  he  had  not  been  in  bed  for  three  nights.  I 
send  you  his  speech  and  the  message.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's letter  runs  thus  : 

"  Head- quarters^  June  28. 
"  M.  Le  Comte, 

*'  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  letter  of  your  excellence, 
of  the  date  of  the  25th.  I  have  already  written  to  the  commis- 
saries named  to  treat  for  peace  with  the  allied  powers,  upon  the 
proposition  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  an  answer  to  which 
your  excellence  has  seen,  and  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add. 
As  to  what  regards  a  passport,  and  safe  conduct  for  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  the  United  States  of  America,  I  am  bound  to  in- 
form your  excellence  that  I  have  no  authority  from  my  govern^ 
ment  to  give  any  answer  to  such  a  demand. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  distinguished  consideration,  JVt. 
Le  Comte,  your  excellence's  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Wellington." 

The  first  answer,  to  which  the  duke  alludes,  is  reported  to  be, 
that  he  had  received  orders  from  his  government  to  march  to  Paris, 
and  must  continue  his  progress  until  further  commands.  His 
continued  advance  at  least  makes  some  such  answer  probable, 
and  so  the  free  choice  of  a  sovereign  is  to  be  allowed  to  France 
when  her  capital  is  in  possession  of  the  allies.  His  grace  has 
received  no  instructions  to  the  contrary  ;  and  perhaps  he  may 
help  Louis  to  the  throne,  having  received  no  instructions  to  allow 
the  French  to  elect  any  body  else. 

The  Princess  Hortense,  his  daughter-in-law,  saw  Napoleon  as 
he  got  into  his  carriage;  :  he  was  calm,  she  reports,  and  in  good 
spirits,  at  his  departure.  I  saw  the  princess  this  morning,  and 
must  say,  that  she  was  entirely  so. 

On  the  25th  Napoleon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  army,  which 
has  been  carefully  excluded  from  the  Moniteur,  and  has  appear- 
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ed  only  this  day,  in  an  evening  paper,  at  the  request  of  M.  Cam- 
puy,  a  secretary  attached  to  Prince  Joseph.     I  give  it  you. 

"  Malmaison,  ce  25  Juin,  1815. 
"  Napoleon  aux  braves  de  T armée  sous  Paris. 

"  Soldats — En  obéissant  aja  nécessité  qui  ^ri'éloigne  de  la  brave 
armée  Française^  f  emporte  V heureuse  certitude  qu^elle  justifiera 
par  l"* eminent  service  que  la  patrie  attend  d"* elle ^  les  éloges  qui  nos 
ennemis  mêmes  n''o?it  pu  lui  refuser. 

^''Soldats — ye  suivrai  vos  démarches  quoiqii' absent.  Je  con- 
nais tous  les  corps ^  et  pas  un  d''eux  ne  remportera  un  avantage  sig- 
nalé sur  Pennemi^  que  je  ne  lui  tienne  compte  de  la  bravoure  qiCil 
aura  déployée.  On  nous  a  calomniés  vous  et  moi.  Des  hommes  peu 
faits  pour  apprécier  nos  travaux^  ont  vu  dans  les  marques  d''at- 
tachement  que  vous,  m/avez  donnés,  un  zèle  dont  j"* étais  le  seul 
objet,  ^ue  vos  succès  futurs  leur  apprennent  que  c'était  la  patrie 
sur  tout  que  vous  serviez  en  m* obéissant,  et  que  si  j''ai  quelque  part 
à  vos  affections,  je  la  dois  à  mon  ardent  amour  pour  la  France, 
notre  mère  commune.     : 

*'  Soldats — Encore  quelques  efforts,  et  la  coédition  est  dissoute. 
NAPOLEON  vous  reconnaîtra  aux  coups  que  vous  allez  porter. 
Sauvez  l'honneur^  V  indépendance  des  Français,  Soyez  jusqiCa 
la  fin  les  hommes  que  j^ ai  connus  depuis  vingt-ans,  et  vous  serez 
invincibles. 

fSignéJ  NAPOLEON  /"'•"* 

Encore  quelques  efforts  ?  Alas,  such  efforts  as  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  !  '.  !     Although  it  may  be  true,  that  greater  intrepidity 

*  "  Malmaison,  25th  June,  1815. 
"  Napoleon  to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  army  under  Paris. 

"  Soldiers — In  obeying  the  necessity  which  removes  me  from  the  brave  ai'my 
of  France,  I  carry  with  me  the  consoling  assurance  that  it  will  justify,  by  the  ser- 
vice which  the  country  expects  from  it,  the  encomiums  which  our  enemies 
themselves  have  not  been  able  to  refuse  it. 

"  Soldiers — I  shall  watch  your  conduct,  although  absent.  I  know  the  whole 
corps,  not  one  of  whom  ever  obtained  a  signal  advantage  over  the  enemy,  but 
I  took  account  of  the  bravery  which  he  had  displayed.  They  have  calumniated 
both  you  and  me.  Men,  who  are  little  calculated  to  appreciate  our  labours, 
have  seen,  in  the  marks  of  attachment  which  you  have  given  me,  a  zeal  of 
which  I  am  the  sole  object.  May  your  future  success  convmce  them  that  it  was 
the  country,  above  every  thing  else,  which  you  served  in  obeying  me,  and  that  if 
I  have  any  part  in  your  affections,  I  owe  it  to  my  ardent  love  for  France,  our 
common  mother. 

"  Soldiers — Yet  a  few  more  efforts,  and  the  coalition  is  dissolved.  NAPO- 
LEON will  acknowledge  the  blows  which  you  are  going  to  strike.  Follow  the 
honor— the  independence  of  France.  Remain  to  tlie  end  the  men  whom  I  have 
known  these  20  vears— and  vou  will  be  invincible. 

■    (Signed)'  NAPOLEON  I, 
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and  heroism  were  never  displayed  than  by  the  French  arntïies, 
in  that  disastrous  campaign  of  a  week,  that  lost  Napoleon  his 
crown,  yet  there  is  wanting  that  one  thing,  the  absence  of  which 
gives  to  any  recollections  of  these  gallant  struggles  an  air  of 
boasting  and  ridicule,  and  convinces  one,  by  the  proof  of  con- 
trary, how  well  founded  is  that  saying  of  Louis  XI.  :  "  Où  est 
le  profit  f  là  eat  la  gloirey^  It  seems  that  Napoleon  expects  a 
protracted  resistance  will  be  attempted  by  the  army  ;  which,  in- 
deed, from  the  reports  of  the  commissaries  of  the  chambers, 
who  visited  them  last  night,  appears  well  disposed  to  make  every 
exertion  for  the  salvation  of  their  capital  and  the  country.  The 
coiTimissaries  confess,  that  the  acclamations  of  Vive  la  nation^ 
vivent  les  représentons^  were  loud  and  frequent  ;  but  that  the  cry 
of  Vive  Napoleon  II.  was  that  which  seemed  to  employ  every 
tongue. 

Yesterday,  in  the  chamber  of  representatives,  the  president 
reported,  that  the  committee  of  constitution  had  prepared  a  pro- 
ject, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  :  a  Mr.  Lantrac  made  a 
motion,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  nation  by  the 
chamber,  which  was  adopted,  and  referred  to  a  commission  of 
five.  After  hearing  the  various  messages  of  the  government, 
M.  Crochon  moved,  that  a  committee  should  be  named  to  pro- 
vide for  Napoleon  and  his  family,  according  to  the  invitation 
contained  in  the  message,  which  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 

The  project  of  the  new  constitution  was  this  morning  distri- 
buted to  the  members  of  the  chamber.  The  first  chapter,  inti- 
tuled, Rights  common  to  all  the  French,  insures  all  the  political 
rights  recognised  by  the  preceding  constitutions.  The  second 
chapter  treats  of  the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  and  ends  with  this 
article — too  wise  (says  the  Patriote  de  89)  to  be  generally  adopt- 
ed. "  The  ancient  and  new  noblesse  are  abolished  ;  titles  and 
feudal  denominations  are  abolished.''  The  third  chapter  desig- 
nates the  mode  of  government.  It  is  monarchical  and  represen- 
tative, containing  provisions  calculated  to  establish  the  national 
freedom.  At  his  majority,  the  monarch  is  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  nation  and  to  the  law,  and  swear  to  employ  all  the 
authority  delegated  to  him  to  maintain  the  present  constitution. 
The  guard  of  the  monarch  shall  be  composed  of  troops  taken 
from  the  army  of  the  line  ;  no  foreign  corps  can  be  employed  in 
that  service  ;  neither  the  monarch  nor  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown  can  command  the  army  in  person.  In  the  second  sec- 
tion, the  organization  of  the  ministers  is  provided  for  ;  and  it  is 
proposed,  that  when  the  ministers  or  commanders  in  chief  are 
accused,  the  chamber  of  peers  shall  exercise,  both  in  character- 

*  "  There  is  the  glory— where  is  the  profit  ?" 

N  n 
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ising  the  crime  and  inflicting  the  punishment,  a  discretionary 
power.  The  legislative  power  is  confided  collectively  to  a  mo- 
narch, a  chamber  of  peers,  and  a  chamber  of  representatives, 
composed  of  deputies  of  departments.  The  peers  are  named 
by  the  monarch,  and  their  number  is  unlimited.  In  short,  the 
merit  and  character  of  this  constitution  may  be  well  understood 
from  a  sentence  just  passed  upon  it  to  me,  by  a  devoted  royalist: 
"  No  king  xvould  think  it  worth  xvhile  to  reign  upon  such  terms,^' 
The  transactions  of  this  morning  show  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  no  disadvantageous  light,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  last  hopes  of  France  are  now  ranged  under  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  The  General  Laguette  Mornai  and  M.  Garat  reported, 
that  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  before  they  had  visited  the 
lines  under  arms  from  La  Vilette  to  St.  Denis,  and  had  seen  the 
divisions  Lambert,  Meunier,  Alix,  and  the  corps  of  General 
Reille.  Marshal  Grouchy  had  recovered  his  alarm,  and  the 
Prince  of  Eckmiihl  regained  all  his  confidence,  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Vandamme,  which,  he  said,  had  rendered  the  defence 
of  Paris  much  less  difficult  ;  not  a  single  man  had  deserted  from 
the  corps  of  General  Reille;  and  of  the  15,000  deserters  re- 
turned from  the  army  to  the  capital,  nearly  the  whole  would  be 
immediately  brought  again  into  the  field.  When  the  commis- 
saries mentioned  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  army  repeated 
the  cries  of  "  Five  Napoleon  IL^^  a  similar  acclamation  was 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  assembly.  General  Mouton  Duver- 
net  moved,  that  the  chamber  should  open  a  subscription  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded  in  the  capital  ;  when  the  whole  assembly 
arose,  without  hearing  his  proposal  in  form,  carried  the  measure 
by  acclamation,  and  instantly  appointed  commissaries  to  examine 
the  hospitals.  It  augmented,  also,  the  number  of  the  represen- 
tatives appointed  to  communicate  with  the  army  to  twelve,  and 
dispatched  them  to  visit  that  poriion  of  the  troops  which  they 
had  not  seen.  M.  Garreau,  in  supporting  these  measures,  took 
occasion  to  notice  an  address  which  had  been  circulated  yester- 
day, written  by  M.  Malleville,  a  representative,  proposing  to 
invite  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne.  He  called  him  a  slave,  and 
moved,  that  a  penal  law,  which  he  had  proposed  eight  days  ago, 
against  whoever  cried,  "  Vive  le  roi^''  and  his  present  proposi- 
tion, should  be  printed  in  opposite  columns.  A  loud  tumult 
ensued  ;  one  voice  cried  out,  "  horn  la  loP'  (contrary  to  law), 
but  the  majority  of  the  assembly  conducted  itself  with  modera- 
tion ;  and,  though  it  condemned  the  tergiversation  of  this  wretch- 
ed fellow,  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.*    After  naming 

•  MalleviUe's  father  had  received  unnumbered  favours  from  Napoleon  :  he 
expected  to  be  made  a  peer  by  him-'he  waa  not  ;  and  his  son  was  the  first 
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the  commissaries  to  the  hospitals,  the  assembly  took  into  con- 
sideration the  order  of  the  day  relative  to  the  constitution  ;  and 
M.  Durbach,  ascending  the  tribune,  made  a  speech  replete  with 
patriotic  energy,  averring,  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  hostilities  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  was 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  a  counter  revolution,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  France,  were  the  now  sole  object  of  the  allies  j  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  extremity,  in  the  face  of  a  triumphant  enemy, 
did  this  deputy  declare,  "  That  the  Bourbons,  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  have  carried  on  war  against  France,  are  the  enemies 
of  the  French  people  ;  that  they  are  proscribed  from  their  territory  ; 
that,  conformably  to  the  sixty-seventh  article  of  the  constitution 
accepted  by  the  people,  no  proposition  of  peace  can  be  made  or 
listened  to,  unless  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  these  princes  from 
the  French  throne  shall  be  a  pi'eliminary  indispensable,  and  a  con- 
dition sine  qua  non  of  all  negotiation  ;  that  the  French  are  re- 
solved to  fight,  even  unto  death,  for  their  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, and  that  they  will  perish  leather  than  submit  to  the  humi- 
liating yoke  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  them  ;  finally,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  faithful  to  the  mandates  of  their 
constituents,  swear  to  maintain  this  declaration,  and  to  die  at  the 
post  confided  to  them  by  their  countrymen  ;  they  swear  to  die  as 
becomes  the  representatives  of  a  great  people,  placing  themselves, 
disarmed,  and  wrapt  in  the  national  colours,  between  the  can- 
nons of  the  enemy  and  the  intrenchments,  allotted  to  the  brave 
defenders  of  the  capital,  and  the  national  representation." 

Let  me  ask  you,  whether  you  would  not,  though  an  English- 
man, have  joined  in  the  universal  acclamations  which  followed 
the  instant  adoption  of  this  declaration  ?  It  is  ordered  that  the 
speech  should  be  printed,  and  placarded  in  Paris  and  the  de- 
partments. If  the  representatives  should  do  all  they  say,  one 
would  be  anxious  to  see  what  course  Lord  Wellington  would 
take,  commanding  an  army  of  Englishmen,  the  slaves  of  liberty 
and  a  parliament.  His  grace  may  have  received  no  instructions 
relative  to  an  apparition  of  a  French  house  of  commons  in  front 
of  his  lines,  and  could  admit,  perhaps,  of  no  such  obstacle  or 
interference.  His  continued  advance  animates  the  royalist  party, 
and  caused,  I  suppose,  the  daring  treason  of  M.  Malleville, 
which,  however,  has  only  given  rise  to  that  expression  of  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  assembly  which  you  have  just  read. 
However  averse  the  chambers  may  be  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
whatever  acclamations  may  follow  the  cry  of  the  imperialists,  it 

man  to  desert  to  the  Bourbons,  who  deserve  such  supporters.  Since  the  king's 
return  he  has  been  impudent  enough  to  assert,  that  his  law  against  sedition  was 
to  mitigate  the  punishments,  not  to  augment  tliem. 
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does  not  appear  that  the  opinion  favourable  to  the  Napoleon  dy- 
nasty approaches  to  unanimity.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Gamon,  a 
decided  constitutionalist,  in  his  speech  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day, spoke  of  the  king'  which  the  French  might  elect  ;  and  M. 
Manuel,  one  of  the  most  independent  and  able  members  of  the 
assembly,  proposed,  this  evening,  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
people,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  Napoleon  11^  and  he  de- 
fended the  omission  in  this  address,  which  was  referred  to  a 
committee.  Not  a  voice  has  dared  to  hint  at  the  recall  of  Louis  j 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  royalists  begin  to  suspect  that  their  cause 
in  the  chambers  is  desperate,  and  that  they  have  counted  upon  a 
division  of  opinions  in  the  national  representation,  which  does 
not  exist  in  any  degree  that  can  favour  their  cause.  None  of 
the  shades  yet  are  faded  to  the  white.  News  arrived  this  mor- 
ning, that  La  Vendée  is  pacified  in  consequence  of  the  late  vic- 
tories of  General  Lamarque,  who  has  concluded  a  convention  with 
Agustus  Laroche  Jacquelin.  Thus  the  co-operation  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  promised  the  allies  in  the  heart  of  France  has 
been  crushed  at  once  by  the  vigour  of  the  imperial  government. 
His  loi'dship  no  more  calculated  on  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign of  his  western  auxiliaries  after  fifteen  days,  than  on  the 
events  of  the  week  in  the  north.  He  is  certainly  not  the  artifi- 
cer of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  it  might  be  easily  proved,  that  not 
in  one  single  instance  the  favourable  circumstances  which  have 
attended  his  late  political  career  have  been  such  as  he  provided 
for,  and  expected  to  ensue.  Running  his  blind  circle,  he  does 
not  catch,  but  is  caught  by  success,  which  treads  upon  his  heels  ; 
and  I  never  think  of  this  spoilt  child  of  chance  without  calling  to 
•mind  one  of  Dryden's  bad  lines  : 

"  I  follow  fate,  which  does  too  fast  pursue." 
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Paris^  Saturday^  July  1. 

No  disturbance  took  place  in  the  city  last  night  ;  and  the 
wounded  and  the  peasants'  carts  being  removed  from  the  square 
Vendôme,  this  quarter  of  the  town  appears  more  in  its  usual 
state  than  it  did  yesterday.  The  number  of  national  guards  on 
duty  amount  to  12,000.  The  steps  of  the  palace  of  the  repre- 
sentatives are  covered  with  troops,  who  are  on  duty  all  night. 
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The  grenadiers  of  the  eleventh  legion  petitioned  the  chamber  to- 
day to  order  that  such  of  the  guard  as  wished  to  serve  might 
have  the  requisite  posts  assigned  them  :  the  chamber  referred 
this  petition  to  the  government.     The  popular  journals  complain, 
that  no  measures  are  taken  to  arm  the  federates  ;  and,  indeed, 
Count  Thibaudeau,  in  the  house  of  peers,  two  days  ago,  hinted 
that  this  measure  was  advisable,  and  would  be  adopted,  were  it 
not  for  certain  pusillanimous  inclinations  which  had  crept  into 
the  government  and  the  chambers.     Could  it  be  ascertained  that 
the  first  victims  of  these  irregular  levies  would  not  be  the  roy- 
alists, whom  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  months  have  but  too  uell 
designated,  one  might  be  allowed  to  wonder  that  this  extreinity 
has  not  been  adopted.     M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  made,  this 
morning,  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the  army  yesterday,  and  con- 
cluded a  long  speech,  containing  the  most  assuring  details  of  the 
state  and  dispositions  of  the  troops,  by  moving  that  the  national 
guards  should  be  called  upon  to  serve  with  their  brothers  in  arms 
upon  the  heights,  and  that  their  efforts  should  not  be  paralysed  ; 
also  that  five   representatives  should  be  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  army.     In  his  speech  he  declared,  that  if  the  federates 
were  armed,  the  capital  might  be  saved.     He  disclaimed  all 
wish  of  seeing  a  battle  fought  in  the  streets,  but  said,  that  Paris 
should  take  a  menacing,  not  a  suppliant  attitude.     The  speech  is 
to  be  printed,  sent  to  the  departments,  and  placarded  ;  but  no 
step  is  taken  as  to  the  project  itself.     The  chamber  has  adopted 
an  address  to  the  nation  similar  to  M.  Manuel's,  but  in  which 
are  the  words,  "  his  son  (of  Napoleon)  is  called  to  the  empire." 
It  has  also  heard  a  report  from  the  hospitals,  by  which  it  appears 
that  2838  wounded  soldiers  have  been  already  received  in  nine 
different  receptacles,  and  that  preparations  are  making  for  nine 
or  ten  thousand   more.     The   gift   of  30,650  francs  from   the. 
chamber,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  presents  of  all  kinds  from 
the  inhabitants,  have  been  put  into  employ.     The  army  has  re- 
plied to  the  address  of    the  chambers  in  a  letter,  which  begins 
thus  :  "  Representatives  of  the  people — We  are  in  the  presence 
of  our  enemies  :  we  swear  to  you,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
to  defend  to  our  last  sigh  the  cause  of  our  independence  and  of 
the  national  honour.     They  would  impose  upon  us  the  Bourbons, 
and  these  princes  are  rejected  by  the  immense  majority  of  the 
French."     And  it  concludes  in  these  terms.     "  The  inexorable 
voice  of  history  will  one  day  recount  what  the  Bourbons  have 
done  to  reinstate  themselves  on  the  throne  of  France.     It  will 
recount,  also,  the  conduct  of  the  army,  of  this  army  essentially  na- 
tional, and  posterity  will  decide  which  of  the  two  has  the  better 
claim  to  the  esteem  of  the  world."     The  letter  was  read,  and  read 
twice  with  unmixed  applause.    No  message  has  yet  been  sent  from 
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the  government  to  the  chambers  ;  and  so  great  is  the  anxiety  which 
prevails  on  that  account,  that  a  M.  Saussey  has  accused  the  ex- 
ecutive of  a  criminal  delay  in  forbearing  to  tell  them  one  word 
of  the  operations  of  the  armies,  or  of  the  success  of  their  nego- 
tiators at  the  allied  camp.  "  I  have  this  instant,"  said  M.  Saus- 
sey, "  met  a  lieutenant-colonel  who  has  been  just  wounded,  and  I 
can  contain  myself  no  longer."  In  truth,  nothing  is  known  but 
that  the  movement  to  the  left  of  the  enemies'  line  continues,  and 
that  some  partial  affairs  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Versailles,  and  the  course  of  the  Seine,  so  that  the  great  attack 
may  be  expected  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Marshal  the 
Prince  of  Eckmlihl,  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Lord  Wellington,  demanding  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities until  the  decision  of  congress  shall  be  known,  and  inclos- 
ing the  armistice  concluded  between  Marshal  Suchet  and  Gene- 
ral Bubna*.  No  cannonading  has  been  heard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  but  wounded  men  and  horses  continue  to  arrive. 
In  the  chamber  of  peers,  this  day,  Marshal  Grouchy  vindi- 
cated himself  from  the  charge  of  having  given  too  dispiriting  an 
account  of  the  corps  under  his  command,  and  begged  his  col- 
leagues to  appreciate  the  merit  of  having  brought  40,000  men 
twenty-eight  leagues  in  thirty  hours,  from  the  Dyle  to  the  Seine, 
with  his  flank  exposed  for  eighteen  hours  to  a  victorious  ememy, 
who  were  nearer  the  capital  than  himself.  The  marshall  has  re- 
signed, as  he  says,  from  a  just  diffidence  of  his  abilities  to  con- 
duct the  defence  of  Paris.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  state  of 
the  country  ;  it  appears  the  allies  are  advancing  rapidly  ;  La 
Meurthe  is  occupied  entirely  ;  the  sovereigns  are  said  to  be  ar- 
rived at  Nancy,  forty  posts  from  Paris. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Sunday^  July  2. 

The  affair  of  General  Excelmans  at  Versailles  yesterday, 
appears  to  have  been  more  considerable  than  was  supposed. 
The  town  has  been  retaken  by  the  French,  and  two  regiments 
of  Prussian  cavalry  destroyed.  This  was  announced  to  the 
chambers  by  a  message  from  the  Tuilleries.  A  communication 
from  the  government  has  also  announced,  "  That  news  has  ar- 

*  See  Appendix — No,  32. 
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rived  from  the  plenipotentiaries  treating  for  an  armistice,  at  the 
head-quarters  oif  Lord  Wellington — that  the  negotiations  con- 
tinue, but  that  the  results  are  not  yet  known."  The  duke  has 
refused  the  armistice  demanded  by  the  Prince  of  Eckmlihl,  in 
civil  terms  ;  the  Hero  Blucher,  in  language  which  it  was  thought 
for  the  honour  of  France  not  to  publish.  The  following  pas- 
sages are  most  prominently  polite.  "  Paris  and  France  are  in 
my  hands  ;  I  am  come  to  help  the  honest  men  against  the  rogues. 
1  warn  you  not  to  treat  Paris  as  you  treated  Hamburgh." 

Notwithstanding  the  continuation  of  hostilities,  the  hopes  of 
the  patriots  are  elevated  by  the  affair  at  Versailles.  The  horses 
of  the  Prussians  were  paraded  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  galloped  to  the  Tuilleries  with  two  stan- 
dards taken  in  the  action.  Cannonading,  and  even  musquetry, 
have  been  very  distinctly  heard  all  the  evening  ;  and  from  the  hill, 
above  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Rome,  the  smoke  of  a  fusillade 
very  clearly  seen. 

The  chambers  broke  up  early  this  evening.  The  represen- 
tatives were  chiefly  occupied,  after  the  messages  of  govern- 
ment were  received,  in  hearing  a  report  from  the  commission 
appointed  to  provide  for  Napoleon  and  his  family,  which  re- 
commended, on  the  demand  of  the  ex-emperor's  librai-ian,  M. 
Berlier,  that  the  library  of  Trianon,  containing  about  2,200  vo- 
lumes, should  be  allotted  to  him,  as  also  the  Ichonographie  Grec- 
que of  M.  Visconti,  and  the  two  numbers  of  the  great  Descrip- 
tion of  Egypt,  for  which  he  had  made  a  special  request.  Con- 
sidering that  more  than  62,000  volumes  were  collected  by  Na- 
poleon, and  that  the  Description  of  Egypt  was  commenced  un- 
der his  auspices,  you  will  not  be  much  surprised  that  the  cham- 
ber assented  to  the  proposal  of  the  commissioners,  and  added  to 
these  the  third  number  of  the  Description  of  Egypt  when  it 
should  appear.  The  chamber  voted  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  armies  and  national  guards,  and  to  the  federates  who  pacified 
La  Vendée.  The  number  of  commissaries  to  the  army  were 
augmented. 

I  should  mention  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  sittings, 
addresses  from  corps  of  federates  in  various  parts  of  France, 
swearing  to  maintain  the  national  independence,  have  been  read 
to  the  chamber.  The  abbé  Grégoire  has  also  prayed,  by  a  let- 
ter, that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  may  not  be  forgotten  ia 
the  forthcoming  constitution. 

In  the  house  of  peers  to-day,  Count  Thibaudeau  reported  from 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  address  to  the  people  by 
the  representatives,  "  that  the  address  was  recommended  to  be 
adopted  by  the  house  :"  he  made  a  long  speech,  tending  to  show 
from  Lord  Clancarty's  letter,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  de- 
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claration,  that  if  the  allies  kept  to  their  engagements,  they  would 
not  interfere  in  the  election  of  the  French  monarch.  It  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  distributed  by  a  majority  of  44  to  6. 
The  chamber  adopted  the  address,  and  separated  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Ev^ery  thing  is  perfectl}''  tranquil  in  the  town  ;  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuilleries  are  more  frequented  than  usual  ;  and,  from  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre  to  the  Chinese  Baths,  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty  cabinets  for  the  readers  of  the  journals,  who  assist 
their  speculations  by  the  numerous  maps  of  the  seat  of  war,  that 
is  to  say,  the  villages  near  Paris,  which  are  hung  upon  every 
stall.  The  Français  and  the  Opera-house  are  shut,  but  the  other 
playhouses  still  continue  open.  The  number  of  peasants  who 
have  been  driven  in  by  the  enemy  amount,  it  is  said,  to  at  least 
thirty  thousand.  Their  little  carts,  loaded  with  matrasses  and 
household  furniture,  in  which  are  seated  the  women  and  children 
and  aged,  are  still  seen  traversing  the  streets.  Where  they  find 
an  asylum  I  know  not.  No  apprehension  is  yet  entertained  for 
the  failure  of  provisions  ;  1200  oxen  yesterday  entered  Paris 
from  the  fair  of  Poissy,  and  a  great  number  of  Lorrain  provi- 
sion-carts have  also  arrived. 


LETTER  XXX. 


Monday  nighty  July  3. 

IT  was  known  early  this  morning  that  there  had  been  par- 
tial actions  yesterday  at  Nanterre,  at  Sèvres,  and  upon  different 
points  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  Neuilly  and  Ar- 
genteuil,  that  Versailles  had  been  retaken,  and  the  bridge  of 
Choissy  occupied  by  the  Prussians.  The  Prussians  and  English 
passed  the  night  in  intrenching  themselves  in  the  wood  of  Meu- 
don  and  Versieres,  and  advanced  early  this  morning  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Vauvres  and  Issy,  as  in  preparation  for  a  general  attack 
of  the  combined  armies  on  the  capital  :  at  eight  o'clock  the  two 
armies  were  in  face  of  each  other  ;  the  French  in  the  plain  of 
Grenelle,  and  the  allies  in  the  plain  beneath  Meudon.  Firing- 
had  been  heard  and  seen  the  whole  night  from  the  heights  of 
Chaillot,  which  were  crowded  by  people  with  telescopes.  A 
portion  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  Avhich  was  stationed  in  the 
Champ  dc  Mars,  rode  off  at  eleven  o'clock  along  the  left  bank 
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of  the  Seine,  and  were  the  last  to  take  up  their  positions,  which, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  seemed  concluded,  and  left  the  two  armies  in 
the  line  of  battle. 

Some  corps  of  infantry,  amongst  which  were  two  battalions 
from  the  higher  Marne,  joined  the  army  to-day.  The  corps  of 
G'-nerals  Lamarque  and  Travot  are  on  their  march  to  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  commonly  reported,  early  in  the  afternoon,  that  a 
general  action  was  on  the  point  of  being  fought.  The  throng 
and  the  silence,  and  the  eager  looks  of  the  multitudes  in  the 
gardens  and  boulevards,  the  groups  collected  round,  and  trailing 
after  two  or  three  straggling  dragoons,  leading  their  wounded 
horses,  or  carrying  orders  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  square 
Vendôme— the  dead,  unsocial  solemnity  of  the  heavy  patroles 
parading  the  streets  without  music — the  doors  of  the  houses  and 
courts  all  shut,  the  upper  windows  opened  every  now  and  then, 
and  occupied  by  female  faces,  as  the  clattering  horse  of  a  gen- 
d'arme  announced  the  expectation  of  intelligence — every  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  unusual  even  since  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  was  to  be  recognized,  at  the  first 
glance,  for  an  hour  or  two  after  it  was  known  that  the  two  armies 
were  in  presence.  More  than  once  crowds  rushed  towards  the 
elevated  spots  of  the  gardens  and  squares,  at  the  exclamation,  of 
individuals,  who  announced  the  opening  cannonade. 

At  four  o'clock  the  battle  had  not  begun.  I  called  on  your 
friend  Madame  — — — ,  and  found  her  in  tears.  I  was  thunder- 
struck with  the  news.  Her  son,  the  lieutenant-general,  had  just 
left  the  army;  all  was  lost — Paris  had  surrendertd^  with  a  de- 
voted army  of  80,000  soldiers  before  her  walls.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  denounce  the  treason  and  the  traitors  that  night  in  the 
house  of  peers.  Leaving  the  house,  1  soon  heard  the  intelli- 
gence confirmed,  both  relating  to  the  capitulation  and  the  expect- 
ed denunciation.  Indeed,  the  artillery  and  some  of  the  troops 
are  now  filing  through  Paris  in  their  retreat. 

The  commission  of  government  sat  at  the  Tuilleries  the  whole- 
of  last  night,  and  did  not  break  up  until  seven  in  the  morning  ; 
about  which  time,  it  now  appears,  that  M.  le  Baron  Bignon  and 
the  Count  of  Bondy,  prefect  of  the  Seine,  repaired  with  a  flag 
of  truce  to  the  head  quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  at  Vauvres, 
and  thence  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  convention  was  signed. 

There  was  but  little  done  in  the  chamber  of  peers  this  day  : 
the  chamber  adopted  the  resolution  of  the  representatives  rela- 
tive to  the  pacification  of  La  Vendée  unanimously,  but  there 
were  six  peers  bold  enough,  I  may  call  it,  to  vote  against  allot- 
ting the  library  of  Trianon  to  Napoleon.  There  was  no  denun- 
ciation of  the  capitulators.  The  chamber  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  two  o'clock.     The  representatives  nvet  at  twelve  :  a 
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letter  was  read  from  General  Vandamme,  giving  an  account  of 
his  corps,  and  from  the  Baron  Pamphile  La  Croix,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  misrepresentation  of  the  state  of  the  corps  of  Ge- 
neral Reille.  A  violent  and  interrupted  discussion  then  took 
place.  M.  Felix  Desportes  began  with  saying,  "  that  sinister 
reports  were  in  circulation — "  but  was  stopped  at  once,  by  loud 
cries  of  order;  as  was  also  M.  Sibuet,  who  endeavoured  to  de- 
claim against  the  hereditary  peerage.  The  president  proposed, 
at  half  past  two,  the  adjournment  of  the  committee  of  constitu- 
tion until  five,  when  he  re-entered  the  hall,  and  informed  the 
members  that,  as  the  government  had  promised  to  make  an  in- 
teresting communication  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  should 
propose  a  further  adjournment  until  eight.  The  proposition, 
after  a  considerable  confusion  and  opposition,  was  at  last  adopt- 
ed. I  hear  the  house  is  now  sitting  in  a  secret  committee,  the 
expected  message  from  the  Tuilleries  having  arrived  at  ten 
o'clock. 


LETTER  XXXL 

Tuesday,  yuly  4. 

NETf  HER  the  Moniteur,  nor  any  other  papers  this  morn- 
ing, asserted  the  conclusion  of  a  convention.  The  chamber  of 
representatives  sat  until  two  in  the  morning,  and  adjourned  its 
secret  committee  until  seven,  and  its  public  sitting  opened  at 
eleven.  At  two  o'clock  the  inclosed  convention  and  its  articles 
were  hawked  about  the  streets.*  The  allies  occupied  St.  Ouen, 
St.  Denis,  Clichy,  and  Neuilly,  this  day  at  twelve  ;  to-morrow 
they  are  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Montmartre,  and  the  next 
day  of  the  barriers.  The  French  army  is  to  quit  its  present  po- 
sition in  three  days,  and  to  retire  in  eight  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  Loire.  There  are  reports  at  this  moment  current,  that  the 
troops  have  refused  to  retreat,  but  I  have  met  several  regiments 
myself.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  barriers,  this  evening,  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  streets,  are  several  small  bodies  of  troops  of  the  line, 
and  of  cuirassiers,  straggling  about,  apparently  without  order  or 
destination.  An  officer  at  the  barrière  de  V Etoile  rushed  by  me, 
exclaiming  with  a  furious  tone,  and  slapping  his  breast,  "  On 
vend  des  bêtes  à  cornes,  mais  aujourd'hui  on  vend  des  hommes.''^] 

•  See  Appendix— No.  33. 

f  "  The}'  used  to  sell  beasts  for  crowns— but  now  they  sell  men." 
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A  persuasion  of  treachery  has  become  very  prevalent  this  after- 
noon, and  some  movement  was  then  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  and  the  federates. 

I  just  hear  that  the  whole  national  guard  are  put  under  arras. 
Single  muskets  have  been  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  on 
the  bridges,  the  boulevards,  and  the  squai'es,  and  parties  of  men 
are  running  through  the  back  streets,  shouting  "  Five  PEmpe- 
reur .'"  A  cannon  or  two  have  been  fired  from  Montmartre.  I 
saw  a  carriage  stopped  in  my  presence,  in  the  rue  St.  Honoré, 
by  two  men,  who  insisted  on  knowing  whether  any  of  the  go- 
vernment were  in  it.  The  movement  began  at  three  o'clock, 
when  many  groups  were  formed  in  the  gardens  and  streets,  lis- 
tening to  harangues  and  denunciations.  At  six  o'clock  the  doors 
and  windows  were  shut,  and  the  whole  of  the  national  guards 
received  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  The  women  disappeared  from  the  streets,  and 
preparations  were  made  in  the  interior  of  many  houses  for  a  de- 
fence against  massacre  and  pillage.  It  is  fancied  at  this  moment 
that  the  générale  is  beating — it  is  beating  in  all  quarters  of  the 
town — no  actual  insurrection  has  yet  broken  out,  or  any  violence 
been  attempted. — The  tumult  in  the  town  now  seems  to  sub- 
side— the  guards  have  every  where  been  doubled. 

You  must  not  suppose  the  discontent  at  the  convention  confin- 
ed to  the  soldiers  nor  the  lower  classes.  A  member  of  the  lower 
chamber  told  me  this  evening,  that  proofs  of  treason  might  be 
brought  against  Fouché  ;  that  he  had  contrived  to  bring  over 
the  president  Lanjuinais,  and  about  fifty  active  orators  of  tlie 
assembly  to  his  interests  and  views,  and  that  the  consequence 
was,  no  one  who  had  any  objection  to  make  to  the  measures  of 
government  Avas  heard  for  a  moment.  He  added,  "  There  are 
three  hundred  amongst  us  for  Napoleon  the  Second,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  that  are  indifferent,  but  are  good  patriots  ;  the 
rest  are  for  temporising  and  yielding."  I  quote  this  as  this  gen- 
tleman's notion,  not  mine.  He  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the 
convention  upon  Fouché,  who  he  said  had  deceived  the  Prince 
of  Eckmlihl  and  all  the  general  officers. 

In  the  sitting  of  last  night  the  representatives  were  occupied 
with  discussing  the  official  documents,  relative  to  the  capitula- 
tion, and  to  the  efforts  made  at  negotiation  ;  also  two  proclama- 
tions of  Louis  XVIII.  were  read  :  at  half  past  one  the  chamber 
demanded  fresh  communications,  which  were  made  at  seven  in 
the  morning.  The  capitulation,  or,  as  several  members  insisted 
it  should  be  called,  the  convention,  was  read  at  the  public  sit- 
ting ;  and  immediately  after  listening  to  the  terms  by  which  the 
capital  was  surrendered,  M.  Garat,  in  a  long  speech,  proposed  a 
bill  of  rights,  similar  to  that  of  the  English  ;  in  whom,  of  all 
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allies,  he  added,  that  he  had  a  confidence  in  their  promise  that 
the  French  would  be  left  an  independent  nation  in  spite  of  their   |l 
disasters.     After  a  long  debate,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  sub-    »' 
ject  to  the  committee  of  constitution,  to  which,  for  that  purpose, 
were  added  the  names  of  Messieurs  Garat,  Barrejre,  and  Poul- 
lain-Granpie. 

General  Solignac  proposed  to  thank  the  army  for  its  services  ; 
to  the  army  were  added  the  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school, 
and  of  five  other  schools,  as  well  as  the  riflemen  of  the  national 
guard.  M.  Penières  moved  that  the  tri-coloured  flag,  and  the 
national  colours,  should  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the  ar~ 
îïîy,  of  the  national  guards,  and  of  all  good  citizens.  M.  Jay 
moved  that  aW  the  communications  made  last  night  to  the  house 
should  be  published,  and  the  General  Sorbier  particularized  the 
two  proclamations  of  Louis,  that  those  citizens,  who  were  per- 
suaded that  the  return  of  that  monarch  would  be  signalised  only 
by  acts  of  paternal  goodness,  might  see  that  these  documents 
prove  quite  the  contrary.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee,  arid  the  chamber  adjourned  until  five  this  evening. 

The  peers  opened  their  sitting  earlier  than  was  notified,  and 
continued  in  a  secret  committee  until  half-past  three,  when  they 
adopted  publicly  the  resolution  of  the  representatives,  thanking 
the  armies  for  their  devotion  and  patriotism. 
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Wednesday^  yidy  5. 

THE  walls  of  Paris  were  covered  this  morning  with  pla- 
cards, of  the  most  important  nature.  The  convention  ;  the 
thanks  of  the  chambers  to  the  army  of  the  west  ;  the  thanks  to 
the  army  of  Paris,  and  a  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Essling 
to  the  national  guards  of  Paris.  You  will  see  by  the  convention, 
that  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  English  and  Prussian  armies 
bind  themselves  to  respect  the  actual  authorities,  as  long'  os  they 
shall  exist.  In  the  thanks  to  the  army  of  Paris,  you  will  find 
that  the  pi-oposition  of  M., Penières,  with  respect  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  national  colours,  is  included,  and  also  that  the  dis- 
playing of  any  other  than  those  colours  is  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  Prince  of  Essling.  The  internal  service  of  the  capital  is  still 
to  be  left  iu  the  hands  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  municipal 
gendarmery.     No  alarming  consequences  followed  the  tumult 
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©f  yesterday  ;  but  until  the  army  shall  have  finally  matched  to 
its  destination,  there  will  be  pretence  at  least  for  the  rumours 
that  the  federates  will  rise^  The  men  in  uniform,  who  appeared 
yesterday  most  active  in  fomenting  the  discontent,  are  said  not 
to  have  been  soldiers,  but  disguised  malcontents  ;  and  it  is  allow- 
ed on  all  hands,  that  such  of  the  imperial  guard  as  were  seen  in 
the  streets  preserved  the  utmost  decency  and  decorum. 

Passing  to  the  palace  of  the  legislative  body,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, I  found  the  whole  long  ascent  of  steps,  and  all  the  avenues  j 
covered  with  the  national  guard,  who  allowed  no  one  to  approach 
the  doors  when  the  galleries  were  once  full.     A  member  of  my 
acquaintance,  going  to  the  sitting,  told  me  he  believed  they  were 
choosing  à  king  ;  and  such  was  the  common  rumour  until  the 
journals  of  this  evening  appeared,  and  shewed  that  their  delibe- 
rations had  been  perhaps  preliminary  to  that  measure,  but  that 
no  mention  had  been  made  of  proceeding  to  election.     We  ask 
ourselves,  zuhat  king-  ?  for  there  is  no  longer  any  talk  of  the  cer- 
tain succession  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  although  the  bust  and 
pictures  of  that  infant  are  now  the  most  prominent  ornaments  of 
the  print-shops.     The  Journal  de  l'Empire  at  last  speaks  out 
boldly,  and  says,  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  any  other  sove- 
reign than  Louis  XVIII.     That  parent  of  his  people  is  at  Com- 
piegne,  with  the  national  guards  of  Picardy  and  Flanders  ;  and 
the  worthy  Count  of  Artois  is  said  to  be  at  Lord  Wellingt(Jh's 
head-quarters.     The  Duke  of  Orlean's  name  is  again  put  into 
this  lottery  of  crowns  and  sceptres  ;  for  rumours  in  his  favour 
were  this  day  renewed.     The  secrecy  observed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  its  agents,  on  this  occasion,  is  truly  admirable. 
They  have  had  the  address  to  keep  the  proclamations  of  Louis 
out  of  the  papers^  although  communicated  to  five  hundred  peo- 
ple at  least  j  and  by  so  doing,  they  shew  that  they  know  better 
than  that  monarch  what  may  increase  his  chance  of  being  elect- 
ed as  a  constitutional  king  ;  for  such  is  the  best  hope  now  enter- 
tained by  those,  who  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  extremity 
to  which  France  is  reduced.     The  pi-oceedings  of  the  represen- 
tatives shew  them  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  this 
blessing,  which,  although  their  honour  might  be  piqued  in  stand- 
ing by  Napoleon  the  Second,  yet  is  the  essential  object,  and  if 
attained,  will  secure  for  ever  to  France  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  free  and  happy  nation.     It  will  be  astonishing  indeed,  if 
these  patriots  should  be  able  to  do  more  for  their  country,  in  her 
extreme  distress,  than  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  the   suc- 
cessful champions  of  national  independence.     It  will  consum- 
mate the  glory  of  England,  and  add  a  lustre  to  her  name  which 
victory  cannot  purchase,  if  her  triumphant  armies  respect,  if  they 
guarantee,  the  efforts  of  those  legislators,  who  in  the"  hour  of 
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peril  and  disgrace  consecrate,  what  may  be  their  last  moments, 
to  the  defence  of  freedom  and  the  cause  of  posterity.  Fortune- 
has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  the  capacity 
of  finishing  his  fame,  by  a  deed  reserved  for  him  alone  of  all 
conquerors,  and  worthy  the  general  of  a  free  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple. If  the  truth  does  reach  him,  it  will  come  through  the 
mouths  of  those  in  whom  he  will  have  a  just  diffidence  ;  but 
could  he  but  be  persuaded,  what  I  most  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  following  declaration  of  the  representatives  speaks 
the  language  of  the  great  majority  of  France,  as  it  certainly 
does  the  language  of  liberty  and  sense,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
to  his  laurels  he  would  deign  to  add  the  crown  decreed  to  those 
who  know  how  to  spare  and  to  save.  The  declaration  agreed  to 
is  as  follows  ; 

Declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives* 

"  The  troops  of  the  allied  powers  are  about  to  occupy  the 
capital. 

"  The  chamber  of  representatives  vi^ill  nevertheless  continue 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  whither  the  ex- 
press will  of  the  people  hath  called  its  mandatories. 

"  But  in  these  weighty  circumstances,  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives owe  to  themselves,  to  France,  and  to  Europe,  a  decla^ 
ration  of  their  sentiments,  and  their  principles. 

"  They  declare  then,  That  they  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
fidelity  and  the  patriotism  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  the 
depository  of  the  national  representation. 

••'  They  declare,  That  they  repose  with  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence on  the  principles  of  morality  and  honour,  on  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  allied  powers,  and  on  that  respect  for  the  indepen-^ 
dence  of  the  nation,  so  positively  expressed  in  their  manifestoes. 

"They  declare,  that  the  government  of  France,  whoever  may 
be  its  chief,  ought  to  call  round  itself  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
legally  declared,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  other  governments, 
in  order  to  form  a  common  tie  and  guarantee  of  peace  between 
France  and  Europe. 

"  They  declare,  that  no  monarch  can  offer  any  real  guarantees, 
unless  he  swear  to  observe  a  constitution  formed  upon  the  deli- 
berations of  the  national  representation,  and  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple. Thus,  any  government  which  shall  have  no  other  title  than 
the  acclamations  and  wishes  of  a  party,  or  that  shall  be  imposed 
by  force  ;  any  government  that  shall  not  adopt  the  national 
colours,  and  that  shall  not  guarantee  the  liberty  of  the  citizens — 
the  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights — the  liberty  of  the  press 
— the  liberty  of  worship — the  representative  system — the  free 
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consent  of  the  citizens  in  the  levies  of  men  and  money— the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers — the  irrevocability  of  the  sales  of  the 
national  property  of  all  kinds — the  inviolability  of  property — 
the  abolition  of  tythes,  of  ancient  and  new  hereditary  nobility 
and  of  feudalism — the  abolition  of  all  confiscation  of  goods — ■ 
the  entire  obUvion  of  opinions  and  political  sentiments  pronoun- 
ed  up  to  this  moment — the  institution  of  the  legion  of  honour— 
the  recompences  due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers — the  assistance 
due  to  their  widows  and  children — the  institution  of  juries — the 
permanence  of  the  judges — the  payment  of  the  public  debt — will 
have  only  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  will  not  ensure  the  tran- 
quillity of  France  or  of  Europe.  That  if  it  can  be  supposed 
that  the  bases  announced  in  this  declaration  can  be  disregarded 
or  violated,  the  representatives  of  the  French  people  now  acquit 
themselves  of  a  sacred  duty,  protesting  beforehand,  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world,  against  violence  and  usurpation.  They  con- 
fide the  maintenance  of  the  conditions  which  they  thus  proclaim 
to  all  good  Frenchmen — to  all  generous  hearts — to  all  enlight- 
ened minds — to  all  men  jealous  of  their  liberty — ^lastly,  to  all 
future  generations. 

(Signed)  •  "■'  Lanjuinais,  President. 

"  dumolard, 
''  Bedoch, 

"  Clement  (du  Doubs), 
"  Hello,  Secretaries." 

This  declaration  was  proposed  and  adopted,  in  consequence 
of  a  proclamation  to  the  French  by  the  government,  communi- 
cated to  the  chamber,  in  which  the  surrender  of  the  capital  is 
justified,  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  elevated  by  the  assurance, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  event,  "  The  declarations  of  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe  must  inspire  too  much  confidence,  their  pro- 
mises have  been  too  solemn,  to  admit  of  a  fear  that  our  liberties 
and  our  dearest  interests  can  be  sacrificed  to  victory."*  The  ple- 
nipotentiaries being  returned  (they  came  back  last  night),  this 
assurance  must  be  the  consequence  of  their  communications  ; 
and  as  it  seems  that  the  promises  of  offering  no  interference  in 
filling  the  throne  have  been  renewed,  the  French  people  have 
surely  a  right  to  expect  that  Louis  shall  not  again  follow  the 
baggage  trains  of  the  allies.  The  honour  of  England  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  V/ellington.  If,  after  being  the  sole  ob- 
jectors to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  March, 
we  should  be  the  persons  to  force  Louis  upon  the  French,  no 
tioîe  nor  history  will  furnish  so  black  a  page  as  such  a  conduct, 

*  See  Appendix — No.  38, 
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on  the  part  of  our  cabinet,  will  add  to  the  base  records  of  court 
policy.  The  representatives  must  have  seen  something  in  the 
communications  of  government  which  led  them  to  hope,  that 
one  honest,  dignified  exertion  might  yet  save  the  nation  from  the 
return  of  despotism.  This  persuasion  has  induced  them  not  to 
give  way  to  despair,  nor  abandon  their  posts  by  a  voluntary  se- 
paration, which,  one  or  two  of  their  royalist  colleagues  ventured 
to  hint,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  Paris. 
This  devotion  in  a  cause,  which  less  sincere  or  intrepid  patriots 
might  think  hopeless,  enabled  them  this  day,  when  the  yoke 
seemed  lifted  over  their  necks,  to  discuss  and  agree  to  a  decla- 
ration of  the  rights  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  their  constitution,  which  an  Englishman,  at  least,  should 
respect,_as  it  is  the  essence  of  those  institutions  under  which  he 
lives  and  is  free.  I  inclose  it.*  This,  as  well  as  the  other  de- 
claration, was  adopted  amidst  repeated  shouts  of  "  long  live 
the  nation,"  from  all  parts  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  galleries. 
M.  Felix  Lepelletier  was  justified  in  calling  this  a  memorable 
sitting.  The  British  troops  were  taking  possession  of  Mont- 
martre, when  these  undaunted  legislators  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  France  with  a  courage  no  less  constant,  than  when 
they  voted  the  basis  of  their  limited  monarchy  under  the  dis- 
charges of  artillery  that  announced  the  victories  of  Napoleon  on 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  English  nation  has  certainly 
some  right  to  complain  of  France,  and  some  human  hints  of  re- 
prisal may  now  drop  in  our  parliament  and  be  forgiven  ;  but  a, 
great  people  should  resemble  the  divinity — by  making  reform, 
rather  than  vengeance,  the  object  of  its  chastisements,  and  by 
securing  itself  against  future  aggression,  in  any  way  more  gene- 
rous than  that  of  visiting  past  delinquencies.  The  attempt  to 
establish  a  free  government  in  this  country  should  find  the  warm- 
est patrons  in  the  British  cabinet.  Let  us  recollect,  that  the 
French  people  have  been  always  allowed  by  ourselves  to  have 
been  not  guilty  of  the  tyrannies  and  usurpation  of  their  late 
leader,  and  have  been  always  pitied  by  us,  rather  as  the  tools 
than  as  the  champions  and  partners  of  ambition.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  esteem  and  distinction  which  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman has  long  commanded  in  France,  and  which  has,  even 
during  these  late  disasters  (of  which  we  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  immediate  cause),  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  make  our  insti- 
tutions, the  object  of  their  perpetual  eulogy  and  imitation.  I 
am  sure,  that  even  the  vanity  of  Frenchmen  would  be  lost  in. 
their  gratitude,  if  we  would  but  consent  to  allow  them  to  follow 
pur  example  in  the  choice  of  a  government  and  a  king.     I  have 

*  See  Appendix — No.  40. 
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some  hopes  that  Lord  Wellington,  on  seeing  that  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne  by  no  means  implies  the  reascension  of  Louis,  and 
that  France  shuts  her  arms  still  closer  against  the  king,  since  dis- 
embarrassed from  the  embrace  of  her  Emperor,  will  consult  the 
honour  of  his  country,  in  taking  no  step  by  which  her  promises 
may  be  eluded  or  annulled.  He  had  a  conference  with  the  Duke 
of  Otranto  this  day. 

In  the  proclamation  of  the  government  there  is  a  phrase  which 
might  have  been  spared,  and  which  has  occasioned  many  com- 
ments. Napoleon  is  designated  as  a  prince,"  abandoned  by 
fortune  and  the  national  will."  The  first  news  of  this  prince, 
since  his  departure,  was  given  this  day  in  the  Moniteur;  he  was 
at  Tours  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  had  a  short 
conversation  with  the  prefect,  on  the  state  of  the  national  guards 
in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire.  Two  days  ago  there 
was  a  current  rumour  of  his  still  being  in  Paris,  and  at  the  camp  ; 
a  circumstance  now  accounted  for,  from  the  extraordinary  re- 
semblance said  to  exist  between  Napoleon  and  two  officers  of 
the  French  army. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

Thursday^  July  Ç)th, 

IN  the  afternoon  of  this  day  I  witnessed,  at  the  barrier  de 
FEtoile,  a  sight,  of  which  history  furnishes  no  previous  example 
—the  surrender  of  the  capital  of  France  to  British  troops.  This 
took  place  at  half  past  four,  by  which  hour  all  the  gates  of  Paris 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Whilst  this  was  passing,  the  cri- 
ers were  distributing  a  paper  dated  from  the  prefecture  of  police, 
signed  Courtin^  stating  that  the  French  plenipotentiaries  sent  to 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  returned,  that  the  conferences  com- 
menced at  Hagueneau  are  adjourned  until  the  English  minister 
should  have  received  his  powers,  and  will  be  resumed  at  Paris, 
whre  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  will  not  delay  to 
arrive.  It  adds,  "  That  the  allied  sovereigns,  faithful  <to  their 
declarations,  announce  the  most  liberal  inclinations,*and  the  most 
decided  intention  not  to  impose  upon  France  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  to  leave  her  absolutely  free  in  that  respect.  Their 
plenipotentiaries  have  given  on  this  head  the  most  positive  assu- 
rances. That  the  French  plenipotentiaries  have  found  in  all  the 
departments  which  they  have  traversed  the  best  disposition,  the 
inhabitants  requiring  rather  to  be  contained  than  excited  ;  and, 

pp 
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lastly,  that  the  tri-coloured  flag,  and  the  national  cockade,  are 
every  where  displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  armies.'' 

The  plenipotentiaries  did  not  then  come  back  by  the  way  of 
St.  Denis,  on  the  steeple  of  whose  church,  whilst  I  held  the  pa- 
per in  my  hand,  I  saw  the  white  flag.  A.  circular  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  in  the  Moniteur  of  this  day,  also  announces 
to  the  French,  "  that  the  enemy  has  entered  into  a  solemn  en- 
gagement to  respect  persons,  public  and  private  property,  their 
institutions,  their  authorities,  and  their  national  colours^ 

Before  the  chamber  separated  last  night,  M.  Bedoch  told 
the  representatives,  that  he  had  seen  M.  le  Comte  de  Pon- 
técoulant  at  the  Tuilleries.  "  //  a  dit  que  les  puisf<ances 
avaient  montré  des  dispositions  favorables^  et  particulièrement 
V Empereur  Alexander  ;  quil  avait  entendu  souvent  dire  et  repéter 
que  Vintention  des  alliés  n'était  point  de  gêner  la  France  dans  le 
choix  de  son  gouvernement^^*  This  report  was  confirmed  by 
General  Sebastiani,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  who  %vas  in  the 
chamber,  and  who  said  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  it.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  all  these  assurances,  an  apprehension  pre- 
vailed in  the  chamber,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  upon  their 
national  representation.  A  violent  discussion  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  an  adjournment.  M.  Regnault  moved,  that  the  sit- 
ting should  not  be  raised,  but  only  suspended  ;  and  M.  Bedoch 
allowed  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  popular  commotion,  and 
the  insurrection  of  a  party,  being  about  to  take  place  the 
ensuing  day,  which  the  allied  generals,  and  particularly  the  Prus- 
sians, had  offiered  to  prevent,  by  employing  their  battalions  in 
maintaining  the  public  tranquillity,  and  protecting  the  national 
representation. 

The  alarm  was  natural,  but  was  soon  overcome.  The  cham- 
ber proceeded  to  vote,  that  their  commissaries  to  the  array 
should  depart  the  next  day,  and  adjourned  to  eight  this  morning. 
In  the  peers  there  is  no  appearance,  as  yet,  of  desertion  :  and 
Count  Thibaudeau  moved,  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the 
government,  to  know  what  had  induced  it  to  make  use  of  the 
phrase,  "  a  cause  abandoned  by  fortune,  and  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion." It  seems  the  words,  '"''  of  a  prince^^  were  omitted  in  some 
copies  of  the  proclamation.  There  is  this  day  a  placard  of 
Marshaè  the  Prince  of  Eckmiihl,  on  the  walls,  by  which  he  re- 
gulates the  retreat  of  the  army  to  Orleans  ;  and  another  of  Mar- 
shal Massena's,  which  enjoins,  that  eveiy  member  of  the  national 
guard,  and  every  person  with  a  cocked  hat,  shall  wear  the  tri-co- 

•  "  He  said  that  the  high  powers  had  shown  favourable  dispositions,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Ennperor  Alexander;  and  that  he  had  often  heard  it  repeated,  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  constrain  France  in  the  choice  of  its  go- 
vernment." 
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loured  cockade,  under  pain  of  arrest.  In  die  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives, this  morning,  the  national  colours  were  hoisted,  by 
acclamation,  on  the  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  of  Napoleon 
stood  yesterday  morning.  The  same  standard  floats  on  all  the 
public  monuments,  and  few  persons  are  seen  in  the  streets  with- 
out this  revolutionary  emblem  ;  yet  all  the  journals,  witb  the 
exception  of  the  Moniteur  and  the  Independent,  and  one  even- 
ing paper,  have  regained  their  royalist  facings  ;  one  of  them,  the 
Gazette  de  France,  gives  the  king's  proclamation  of  the  28th 
June,  from  Cambray  ;  and  another  asserts,  that  the  plenipotentia- 
ries never  saw  the  allied  sovereigns  :  upon  this  I  remark,  that  it 
has  not  been  asserted  that  they  did.  The  Journal  de  TEmpire  is 
abusive,  and  denunciatory  of  all  the  patriots,  particularly  M. 
Dumolard  by  name.  A  perseverance  of  two  days  more,  on  the 
part  of  the  patriots,  will  make  them  recover  their  tone.  They 
are  sunk  into  the  lowest  contempt  ;  and  a  late  caricature  repre- 
sents their  editors  in  different  attitudes  of  servility  and  subjec- 
tion. 
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Friday^  July  7. 

THE  gardens  and  all  the  gates  of  the  Tuilleries  were  this 
day  shut  and  doubly  guarded  ;  and  of  this  measure  I  was  una- 
ble to  guess  the  occasion  until  I  perused  the  debates  of  last 
night  in  the   chamber  of  representatives,  and  until  I  met  our 

friend ,  who  dined  yesterday  with  the  Duke  of  Vicenza, 

and  told  me,  that  the  keeper  of  the  Tuilleries  had  received  orders 
from  the  Count  of  Artois  to  prepare  his  apartments  in  the  pa- 
lace, and  had  sent  to  the  government  to  know  what  to  do  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  instantly  been  commanded  to  lock 
up  all  the  rooms,  to  put  a  double  guard  over  them,  and  not  suffer 
the  court  or  garden  gates  to  be  opened  the  next  day,  until  further 
notice.  The  message  from  Monsieur  seems  to  have  been  given 
in  concert  with  a  scheme  laid  by  the  royalists,  to  occupy,  during 
the  night,  all  the  principal  posts  of  the  palaces  by  force,  to  over- 
turn the  government,  dissolve  the  two  chambers,  and  proclaim 
the  king,  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  announced  this  plot  in  the 
chamber  last  night,  adding,  that  a  factious  minority  were  afraid 
lest  all  their  hopes  should  be  crushed  by  the  arrival  of  the  allied 
sovereigns^  tvhose  liberal  intentions  they  feared  would  confiri>î 
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the  independence  of  France.  Some  voices  called  for  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  but  the  same  member  continued  to  say,  that  he  had 
himself  seen  some  of  the  king's  body  guard  in  uniform  ;  and 
M.  Dumolard  read  a  note,  handed  down  from  the  president, 
stating,  that  the  government  had  been  informed  of  the  plot,  and 
that  Marshal  Massena  was  on  his  guard  to  prevent  it  ;  a  fact 
confirmed  by  M.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  who  added, 
that,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  marshal  had  communi- 
cated the  discovery  to  the  chiefs  of  the  national  guard,  and  had 
taken  every  means  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  traitors. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  royahsts  are  afraid  of  the  liberal  inten- 
tions of  the  allies  (I  hope  they  may  have  reason  for  their  alarm), 
and  that  they  wish  to  give  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy  an  excuse  for 
saying,  that  they  did  not  place,  but  found,  Louis  upon  the  throne. 
But  the  government  and  chambers  have  taken  the  only  dignified 
line  of  conduct,  by  refusing  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  subter- 
fuge, which,  perhaps,  might  save  them  from  personal  violence, 
but  would  tarnish  the  conclusion  of  an  unfortunate  but  honour- 
able career.  Louis,  in  his  two  proclamations,  which  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur  of  this  day,  leaves  full  latitude  for  any  vengeance, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  his  body  guard  and  volunteers 
of  Picardy,  who  are  said  to  be  with  him,  may  not  attempt,  if 
suffered  to  enter  the  capital.  The  members  of  the  government 
know  they  risk  their  lives  by  their  magnanimity  ;  the  time  of 
forgiving  treason  being  included  between  the  departure  of  Louis 
from  Lille,  and  his  entry  into  Cambray  on  the  28th  of  June,  ex- 
cludes from  pardon  all  present  resistance  of  his  legitimate  claims. 
"  i'o-morrow,"  said  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  "  I  may  be  denoun- 
ced, the  next  day  in  prison,  the  third  lose  my  head  ;  but  I  must 
do  my  duty."  The  same  feeling  must  present  itself  to  every 
patriot  of  the  legislature. 

The  chamber,  however,  continued  its  labours  without  inter- 
ruption, and,  upon  the  report  of  M.  Manuel,  took  into  conside- 
ration and  adopted  many  articles  of  its  new  constitution,  and 
resolved,  finally,  that  its  commissaries  with  the  army  should 
communicate  with  the  government,  and  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops.  M.  Dumolard,  in  this  sitting,  noticed,  with  de- 
served contempt,  the  denunciation  against  himself  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  r Empire^  and  agreed,  that  the  unlimited  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  baseness  of  the  attack,  made  it  advisable  to  take 
no  measures  against  such  impotent  detraction.  Another  instance 
of  equal  moderation  appeared  in  the  treatment  of  the  apostate 
Malleville,  whose  defence  was  voted  to  be  read  by  the  member 
that  had  just  accused  him,  and  who  escaped  only  with  the  obser- 
vation, that  he  ought  to  be  confined  amongst  the  madmen  of  Cha- 
renton,  his  two  opposite  opinions  of  proscription  and  recall  of 
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the  Bourbons  being  printed  and  published  in  opposite  columns. 
M.  Lafayette  reassured  the  representatives  of  the  inclinations  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  preserve  the  independence  of  France, 
and  not  to  interfere  in  the  form  of  her  government  ;  and  the 
chamber  voted  that  its  declaration  to  the  French  should  be  pre- 
sented to  these  sovereigns  by  five  commissaries  of  their  own 
body,  who  were  chosen  immediately.  In  the  house  of  peers  the 
other  declarations  of  the  representatives  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mission. 

This  day  the  commanders  of  legions,  and  the  majors  of  the 
national  guard,  replied  to  the  exhortation  of  Marshal  Massena 
in  the  following  address,  which  is  placarded. 

"  Les  soussignés^  chefs  de  legion^  et  majors  de  la  garde  nation- 
o/e  de  Paris^  en  réponse  à  r ordre  de  ce  joiir^  6  Juillet  1815,  ont 
l'honneur  de  déclarer  à  M.  le  Maréchal  Prince  d  Essling^  leur 
commandant  en  chef  qu'ils  tiendront  à  P  honneur  de  conserver  à  ja- 
mais les  couleurs  nationales^  qui  ne  pourraient  être  abandonnées 
sans  danger. 

*'  Ils  osent  affirmer^  que  leur  opinion  individuelle  est  celle  de  la 
très-grande  majorité  de  leurs  frères  d'' armes  ;  en  consequence^  ils 
ont  Vhonneur  de  prier  M.  le  Maréchal  de  mettre  cette  declaration 
sous  les  yeux  des  membres  de  la  commission  de  gouvernement^  et 
de  les  inviter  à  lui  faire  donyier  la  plus  grande  publicité^  afin  de 
prévenir  les  désordres  qui  pourraient  résulter  de  toute  incertitude 
à  cet  égardP^     Here  follow  the  signatures. 

Nothing  is  still  seen  but  the  tri-coloured  cockade  ;  poor  old 
M.  Viosménil  had  the  imprudence  to  wear  a  white  cockade  in 
the  Tuilleries  yesterday,  and  was  quietly  conveyed  to  the  guard- 
house. A  lady,  with  a  bouquet  of  lilies,  was  civilly  entreated  t© 
displace  that  emblem  ;  and,  on  refusal,  had  it  removed  from  her 
bosom  with  as  little  rudeness  as  possible,  by  one  of  the  national 
guards. — No  violence  has  happened — many  English  officers  are 
in  the  streets — from  some  of  my  friends  amongst  them  I  have 
learned  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  acted  publicly  with  the 
most  perfect  neutrality,  as  to  the  king,  and  has  given  positive 
orders  against  any  insults  of  the  tri-coloured  flag.  An  intimate 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  sent  in  advance  by  General  Lord 

*  "  The  undersigned,  commanders  of  legions,  and  majors  of  the  nationai 
guard  of  Paris,  in  answer  to  the  order  of  to-day  (6th  of  July  18Î5),  have  the 
honour  to  declare  to  M.  le  Marshal  Prince  d'Essling,  their  commander  in  chief, 
that  they  hold  themselves  bound  by  honour  to  conserve  for  ever  the  national  co- 
lours, vi^hich  can  never  be  abandoned  M?ithout  danger. 

"They  are  enabled  to  affirm,  that  their  own  opinion  is  that  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  brothers  in  arms  : — they  have,  therefore,  the  honour  of  praying 
M.  le  Marshal  to  lay  this  declaration  before  the  members  of  the  commission  of 
government,  and  to  solicit  them  to  give  it  the  greatest  publicity,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  those  disorders  which  might  result  to  uncertainty  in  this  respect." 
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Hill  to  communicate  with  the  mayors  of  the  towns  during  the 
progress  of  the  allies,  was  asked  by  th(-m  what  flag  they  were  to 
hoist,  and  gave  them  for  answer,  "  Which  they  chose  ;  but,"  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  plundered  by  the  followers  of  Louis, 
they  should  unfurl  the  white  standard."  Riding  beyond  the 
barriers,  I  was  accosted  by  an  Englishman  in  red  regimentals, 
who  recognized  me,  and  told  me  he  was  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XVIIL  I  remarked  he  had  a  white  cockade  in  his  hat,  and 
was  told  that  he  intended  to  take  it  out  when  he  entered  the  city, 
knowing  that  the  duke  had  given  positive  orders  against  that 
signal  being  worn  by  British  officers.  He  seemed  surprised  that 
the  king  had  not  been  invited  to  the  capital,  and  at  the  little  in- 
clination, so  different  from  all  he  had  before  heard,  of  the  people 
in  his  favour.  He  added,  "  However,  he  shall,  come  in  ;  we 
will  force  him  down  their  throats."  The  mission  of  this  gen- 
tleman was  to  procure  arms  for  some  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
north,  who  accompanied  the  king  ;  and  this  service  I  saw  short- 
ly afterwards  performing  by  the  concealment  of  musquets  in  a 
straw  cart,  at  one  of  the  barriers,  by  several  individuals  of  the 
national  guard,  who  walked  out  quietly  through  our  sentries, 
deposited  their  guns  in  the  cart,  and  returned  without  arms.  I 
saw,  likewise,  three  or  four  of  the  guard  without  hats  or  arms, 
running  across  the  fields  towards  St.  Denis  to  join  the  king. 
Now,  when  I  put  together  the  address  of  the  government,  the 
firmness  of  the  chambers,  the  moderation  of  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  so  decidedly  pro- 
nounced, that,  although  the  town  has  been  surrendered  four 
days,  and  Louis  is  at  St.  Denis,  he  does  not  dare  to  enter  the 
capital,  I  cannot  help  indulging  some  little  hope,  that  a  better  use 
will  be  made  of  our  victory  than  to  place  on  the  throne  the  chief 
of  a  dynasty,  to  second  whose  claims,  founded  on  legitimacy, 
and  the  acclamations  of  an  interested  minority,  Europe  has  for 
five-and  twenty  years,  been  deluged  with  blood  :  and  to  maintain 
whom  she  may  still  be  subject  to  constant  convulsions. 

My  expectations  would,  I  own,  be  more  sanguine,  had  I  not 
met  Lord  Castlereagh  entering  the  barrier  of  Clichy,  escorted 
by  half  a  dozen  dragoons,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  master,  the 
arbiter  of  nations.  His  lordship  must  be  a  little  surprised  to 
see  in  a  city,  whose  inhabitants  he  so  often  represented  as  de- 
tained from  the  embrace  of  their  lawful  sovereign  by  the  men- 
ace of  bayonets,  the  standard  of  treason  triumphant,  and  the 
busts  and  portraits  of  Napoleon  every  were  displayed,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  division  of  English  troops  is  encamped  in  the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  when  not  a  French  soldier,  excepting  the  loyal  na- 
tional guard,  is  to  be  seen  in  arms,  and  when  the  head  of  the 
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imperial  dynasty  is  a  dethroned  fugitive,  uncertain  of  his  for- 
tunes and  of  his  life. 

If  Lord  Castlereagh  were  one  of  those  men  who  can  determine 
upon  an  action  merely  because  it  is  good,  without  any  reference 
to  their  former  policy,  and  who  dare  to  forget  the  shame  of  con- 
trition in  the  utility  of  reform,  he  might  yet  be  the  benefactor  of 
Europe.  The  countenances  of  statesmen,  like  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, are  inscrutable  ;  and  though  I  longed  to  anticipate,  from 
the  short  view  which  I  caught  of  his  lordship  in  his  Berlin,  the 
probable  result  of  his  arrival,  a  skill  in  physiognomy  much  greater 
than  mine  would  have  failed  in  guessing  at  those 

*'  News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back," 

the  complexion  of  which,  either  of  joy  or  of  grief,  seemed  not 
at  all  to  have  communicated  itself  to  their  bearer.  Cowper  says 
«f  his  letter-carrier, 

"  To  him  indifferent,  whether  grief  or  joy." 


LETTER  XXXV. 


Saturday^  July  8. 

SO  entirely  was  I  wrapt  up  in  the  persuasion  that  the  truth 
of  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  France  need  only  be  seen  to 
carry  to  any  mind  the  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  bearing  back  the  Bourbons  in  triumph,  over  the  trampled 
necks  of  Frenchmen,  that  I  was  bold  enough  to  suppose  a  re- 
presentation of  facts,  however  faintly  and  imperfectly  drawn, 
might  not  be  totally  lost  even  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  might 
arrest  his  attention  sufficiently  to  make  him  wait  for  better  au- 
thority before  he  proceeded  to  decide.  The  contemplation  of 
some  such  effort,  desperate  as  you  will  think  it  when  directed 
against  the  statesman  who,  three  weeks  before  Louis  decamped 
from  his  dominions,  wondered  at  his  majesty's  surprising  pro- 
gress in  popularity,  had,  however,  entered  into  my  head,  and  I 
w^as  employed  in  the  act  of  softening  down  the  ridicule  of  an  in- 
dividual imploring  mercy  for  eight  and  twenty  millions,  and 
praying  for  reprieve,  if  not  for  pardon,  when  loud  acclamations 
called  me  into  the  street,  and  saved  me  all  further  labour  in  vain, 
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by  presenting  to  me  another  revolution  of  handkerchiefs^  and  that 
triumph,  which  is  so  much  the  more  easily  and  suddenly  dis- 
played, as  every  one  carries  an  emblem  of  the  party  in  his  pocket. 
In  short,  a  battalion  of  the  national  guards  were  passing  with 
white  flags,  to  the  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi.  The  streets  were  lined 
with  the  same  troops,  in  white  cockades  ;  not  a  national  colour 
was  to  be  seen  ;  the  white  flag  was  floating  on  the  column  of  the 
grand  army,  and  the  windows  glittered  with  women  and  white 
linen.  My  eyes  were  scarcely  disenchanted,  until  I  saw  the  Mo- 
niteur, with  its  former  designation — again  the  only  ojfcial  jour- 
nal ;  and  read  in  that  paper  two  ordonnances  of  Louis,  by  the 
grace  of  God^  king  of  France  and  Navarre;  dated  the  21st  year 
of  his  reign.  The  same  king,  I  saw,  was  to  enter  Paris  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Napoleon  is  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  he  is  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
conquerors  arrive  at  the  capital,  to  which  they  grant  honourable 
terms  of  surrender,  and  respect  the  independence  of  an  unfor- 
tunate nation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  whole  Eng- 
lish army,  behave  with  a  moderation  more  noble  than  their 
victory.  The  sovereigns  promise  solemnly  to  adhere  to  their 
declarations.  The  friends  of  freedom  cherish  every  hc-pe. 
Lord  Castlereagh  arrives  ;  the  curtain  rises  at  once,  and  dis- 
plays the  triumphant  personages  of  the  drama,  unmasked,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  revenge  and  rage  :  whilst  France  appears,  a 
conquered  culprit,  in  chains,  bound  to  the  altar,  and  waiting  for 
the  blow.  Her  government  is  dissolved  by  force  ;  her  repre- 
sentatives are  driven  from  their  seats  ;  the  glittering  ensigns  of 
her  former  glory  are  torn  down,  and  displaced  by  the  banner  of 
treason  and  disgrace,  the  pale  memorial  of  defeat  and  slavery. 
The  monarch  who,  if  private  virtues  do  not  interfere  with  a 
policy  too  likely  to  be  pursued,  may  excercise  the  despotism  of 
a  domestic  master,  and  the  severity  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  may 
treat  her  children  as  slavishly  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  as  un- 
sparingly as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him, — is  re-armed  with 
authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  infliction  of  every  punishment, 
which  is  rendered  more  intolerable,  as  it  follows  upon  the  hope  of 
pardon,  and  the  mockery  of  reprieve.  It  vvas  reserved  for  the 
return  of  the  father  of  his  people,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  that  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Prussian  governor,  a 
general  Muffling,  who  tells  them  so  in  a  proclamation,  which  is 
couched  in  terms  of  menace  ;  and  which  appears  by  the  side  ot 
the  two  ordonnances  of  the  restored  monarch,  denouncing  ven- 
geance on  the  culpable,  and  restoring  all  the  corrupt  authorities- 
of  his  former  reign.  It  was  reserved  for  the  day  of  his  entry 
that  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors  should  be  defiled  by  the  barba- 
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iîans  of  the  north- — that  the  streets,  the  bridges,  the  avenues,  of 
his  capital  should  groan  under  tlie  weight  of  foreign  cannon. 
And  under  whose  influence,  at  whose  bidding,  does  this  fatal 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors  appear  to  have  been 
commanded  ?  Is  it  only  from  a  coincidence,  that  it  has  taken 
place  at  the  arrival  of  the  minister  of  that  government,  which 
miade  an  exception  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  be- 
cause that  article  appeared  to  imply  an  interference  with,  and 
an  aggression  upon,  the  national  independence  of  France  ?  Is  it 
from  a  coincidence  only,  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  apostle  of 
good  faith  and  sincerity,  of  the  master  of  the  only  moral  cabi- 
net of  Europe,  the  feroéity  of  a  Blucher  is  at  once  let  loose  in 
violation  of  all  honour  and  honesty,  of  former  promises  and  re- 
cent stipulations  ? 

They  will  endeavour  to  make  you  think  in  England,  that  in. 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  in  concert  with 
the  inclinations  of  those  provisionally  intrusted  with  power, 
Louis  has  been  handed  peaceably  to  a  vacant  throne,  as  at  the  call 
of  the  senate  of  the  former  year.  They  will,  to  this  effect,  quote 
to  you  the  Moniteur,  which  is  this  day  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
royalist  VitroUes,  and  consequently  opens  with  a  direct  falsehood, 
in  these  words — "  The  commission  of  government  has  acquaint- 
ed the  king,  by  the  organ  of  its  president,  that  it  has  just  dis- 
solved itself." 

Your  may  feel  assured  that  this  is  not  true  j  no  communication 
of  that  kind  took  place  between  the  king  and  the  govermment, 
whatever  the  Duke  of  Otranto  may  have  notified  unofficially. 
If  I  may  depend  upon  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  commission, 
what  did  actually  happen  was  as  follows  :  Lord  Castlereagh,  ou 
his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  imparted  to  the  commission  his  sur- 
prise, indeed  his  indignation,  that  Louis  was  not  yet  in  Paris, 
and  added  that  he  must  come  in  to-viorroxv^  or  the  next  day  at 
furthest.  The  president  of  the  government  replied  that  he  un- 
derstood from  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  there  was  no  intention, 
on  their  part,  to  interfere  with  the  inclinations  of  the  French  na- 
tion, in  the  election  of  its  monarch  ;  for  answer  to  which  remon- 
strance, his  lordship  only  introduced  Mr.  Pozzo.di  Borgho,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  other  two  principal  powers,  each  of  whom 
drew  a  note  from  his  pocket,  stating  their  respective  sovereigns' 
agreement  with  the  English  minister,  and  tfieir  resolution  to  re- 
place Louis  on  the  throne  of  France-  This  was  decisive,  but 
the  government  was  still  sitting  in  the  Tuiller^jCs,  when  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  and  two  battalions  of  Westphiftian  infantry,  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  marched  into  the  Place  du  Carousel, 
and  occupied  the  inner  court  of  the  palace  :  and  an  officer  enter- 
ing the  council  chamber,  told  the  commissioners  that  he  was  or= 
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dered  to  evacuate  the  apartments,  and  at  the  same  time  present- 
ed a  paper,  which  contained  a  demand  of  a  contribution  of  a 
hundred  millions,  signed  by  Marshal  Blucher.  The  government 
remonstrated  ;  they  contrasted  this  demand  and  conduct  with  the 
articlts  of  the  convention,  which  secured  the  public  and  private 
property  ;  and  which  left  the  service  of  the  interior  of  the  capi- 
tal to  the  national  guard  ;  but  in  vain.  The  officer  did  not  under- 
stand the  nicety  of  the  distinction,  and  the  government  had  no 
other  resource  than  to  resolve  upon  communicating  their  forced 
dissolution  to  the  chambers,  and  upon  retiring  each  to  his  own 
home.  As  to  the  contribution,  they  deposited  the  paper  upon 
the  council  table,  where,  said  the  Du^p  of  Otranto,  "  we  will 
leave  it  as  a  legacy  for  the  king."  The  government  did  not  dis- 
solve itself.     ît  was  dissolved  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 

You  will  now  see  the  last  act  of  what  the  base  royalist  jour- 
sials  call  the  ridiculous  farce  of  the  national  representation,  but 
what  you  perhaps  will  find  to  be  truly  noble,  and  worthy  the  best 
ages  of  liberty. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  in  the  morning  of  yesterday, 
a  message  from  the  government  informed  the  chamber  that  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  by  the  executive  to  insure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  capital,  and  the  safety  of  the  government  and  of 
the  national  representation.  The  chamber  then  proceeded  to 
the  order  of  the  cfay,  and  the  discussion  of  the  constitution,  arti- 
cle by  article.  Two  other  mcasagca  arrived,  giving  notice,  that 
the  army  had  been  paid  for  the  whole  month  of  June,  that  the 
sums  for  the  payment  of  the  present  month  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  receiver-general,  and  that  two  millions  had  been  advanced  to 
the  troops  on  marching  ;  the  second  related  to  the  fourth  vete- 
ran battalion  being  allowed  to  continue  its  duties  at  Paris.  The 
discussion  on  the  constitution  was  resumed,  and  passed  to  the 
question  of  the  peerage,  whether  or  not  it  should  be  hereditary 
and  unlimited,  which  excited  much  debate.  Two  secretaries 
were  sent  to  the  Tuilleries  to  hasten  a  message  from  the  go- 
vernment, which  had  long  been  expected  to  decide  upon  their 
destinies,  it  being  known  that  the  Luxemburgh,  where  the  peers 
were  sitting,  was  occupied  by  Prussian  troops.  The  debate, 
however,  continued,  and  M.  Manuel,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  sup- 
ported the  hereditary  and  unlimited  peerage.  General  Carnot  had 
ascended  the  tribune  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  when  a  state  offi- 
cer from  the  Tuilleries  presented  himself  at  the  end  of  the  thea- 
tre, with  the  long  expected  messa-^e.  The  eyes  of  every  one 
present  were  instantly  directed  towards  him:  it  Avas  in  vain  that 
some  members  demanded  that  the  deliberations  should  not  be 
interrupted  ;  no  one  looked  at,  or  listened  to  the  orator,  who, 
overcome  by  the  impatience  of  the  assembly,  discontinued  his 
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argument,  and  himself  taking  the  paper,  read,  from  the  tribune, 
the  following  communication. 

*'  3Ionsieur  le  President, 

*'  fusqidici  nous  avons  dû  croire  que  les  souverains  alliés 
i'C étaient  point  u?ianimes  sur  le  choix  du  prince  qui  doit  régner  en 
France.  Nos  plénipotentiaires  nous  ont  donné  les  mêmes  assu" 
rances  à  leur  retour, 

*'  Cependant  les  ministres  ec  les  généraux  des  puissances  alliés 
ont  déclaré  hier^  dans  les  conférences  qiâils  ont  eues,  avec  le  prési- 
dent de  la  commission,  que  tous  les  souverains  s'étaient  engagés 
a  replacer  Louis  XVIII,  sur  le  trône^  et  qiCil  doit  faire  ce  soir  ou, 
demain  son  entrée  dans  la  capitale, 

"  Les  troupes  étrangères  viennent  d"* occuper  les  Tuilleries  oà 
siège  le  gouvern?ne}it. 

*'  Dans  cet  état  de  choses,  nous  ne  pouvons  plus  que  faire  des 
vœux  pour  la  patrie,  et  nos  délibérations  i-C étant  plus  libres  nous 
croyons  devoir  nous  séparer. 

"  Le  Maréchal  Prince  d^Essli?ig,  et  le  préfet  de  la  Seine,  ont 
été  chargés  de  veiller  au  maintein  de  l* ordre,  de  la  sûreté  et  de  la 
tranquillité  publiques.  , 

"  jai  r honneur  de  vous  offrir,  M.  le  president^  les  nouvelles 
assurances  de  ma  haute  consideration, 

^'  Le  President  de  la  Commission  de  Gouvernement. 

(Signé) 

"  Le  Duc  de  Otrante. 

*'  Comte  Grenier. 

"  q.uînette. 

"  Carnot. 

*'  Caulaincourt,  Duc  de  Vicenze." 

*  «'Mr. President, 

*'  Till  now  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  were  not  una. 
nimous  in  the  choice  of  a  prince  to  rule  over  France.  Our  plenipotentiaries 
gave  us  the  same  assurances  on  their  return. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  ministers  and  the  generals  of  the  high  allied  powers  de- 
clared j^esterday,  in  the  conferences  which  they  held  with  the  ]ri-esident  of  the 
commission,  that  all  the  sovereigns  had  engaged  to  replace  Lnuls  XVIÏÏ.  upon 
the  throne,  and  that  they  were,  this  evening  or  to-morrow,  a"bout  to  make  their 
entry  into  the  capital. 

"Foreign  troops  are  going  to  occupa'  the  Tuilleries  and  besiege  the  government. 

"  In  this  situation  of  things,  we  caiî  only  frame  wishes  for  thé  country,  and  our 
deliberations  being  no  longer  free,  we  believe  it  behoves  us  to  dissolve. 

"  The  Marshal  Prince  of  EssUng,  and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  order — of  public  security  and  tranquillity. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  you>  Mr.  President,  new  assurances  of  my  higb 
consideration,  &c.  Sec. 
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The  recital  of  this  message  was  heard  in,  and  succeeded  by, 
a  profound  silence  ;  and  M.  Manuel,  reporter  of  the  committee 
of  constitution,  ascending  the  tribune,  addressed  the  assembly. 

"  What  has  happened  you  have  all  foreseen  ;  with  whatever 
rapidity  events  have  succeeded  each  other,  they  have  not  sur- 
prised you  ;  and  already  your  declaration,  founded  upon  the  deep 
feelings  of  your  duty,  has  told  to  all  France  that  you  are  able  to 
fulfil  and  complete  your  glorious  design.     The  commission   of 
government  has  been  reduced  to  a  position  which  leaves  it  in- 
capable of  farther  defence.      As  to  ourselves,  it  is  our  duty  to 
allot  to  our  country  all  our  last  moments,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
last  drops  of  our  blood.     The  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant, 
which  shall  restore  you  to  all  your  rights,  consecrate  public  liber- 
ty, accomplish  all  your  wishes,  and  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  every 
Frenchman  :  that  time  it  becomes  us  to  look  forward  to  with  the 
calm  dignity  worthy  the  representatives  of  a  great  people.     Let 
there  be  neither  shouts,  nor  complaints,  nor  acclamations.     You 
are  animated  by  one  firm  resolve,  which  the  dictates  of  wisdona 
must  develop,  adorned  with  her  characteristic  qualities,  and  clear- 
ly demonstrated  to  be  the  settled  impression  of  every  generous 
heart.     Forget,  I  demand  it  of  you,  every  personal  interest  ;  suf- 
fer no  apprehension  to  hide  from  your  eyes  the  good  of  your 
country  :  you  will  complete  your  work  by  continuing  your  de- 
liberations.   Gentlemen,  one  of  two  things  must  happen,  either  the 
allied  armies  will  permit  the  usual  sittings  of  your  assembly,  or 
violence  will  tear  you  from  this  sanctuary.     If  we  are  to  remain 
free,  let  us  not  have  to  reproach  ourselves  with  any  hesitation  or 
interruption  :  if  we  are  to  bend  bciieatb  the  laws  of  force,  let  us 
leave  to  others  the  odium  of  such  a  violation,  and  let  the  disgrace  of 
having  stifled  the  accents  of  independence  fall  with  all  its  weight 
upon  those  who  dare  to  undertake  so  base  an  office.    You  have  pro- 
tested beforehand  ;  you  protest  again,  against  every  act  aggressive 
on  our  liberties  J  and  the  rights  of  your  constituents.    Alas  !  would 
you  have  to  fear  such  evils,  if  the  promises  of  kings  were  not  given 
in  vain  ?  What,  then,  remains,  but  to  exclaim  with  that  orator  whose 
words  have  resounded  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  :    '  We 
are  here  by  the  Vv^ill  of  the  people — the  bayonet  alone  shall  drive 
us   hence.'"    Four  distinct  peals  of  applause,  notwithstanding 
the  injunction,  greeted  the  orator  as  he  concluded  his  speech.  The 
chamber,  having  agreed  unanimously  to  the  proposal  of  M.  Man- 
uel, entered  again  upon  the  business  of  the  day,  and  heai'd  the  re- 
port of  the  commissaries  returned  from  communicating  the  thanks 
of  the  representatives  to  the  army,  which  they  found  amounting 
to  73,000  soldiers,  14,000  of  whom  were  of  the  old  guard. 

M.  Reguault  then  moved,  that  the  national  guard  should  be 
released  from  its  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  chamber,  be  considered 
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as  a  guard  of  honour  only,  and  directed  to  make  no  resistance  to 
any  armed  force  that  might  attempt  to  enter  the  hall.     "  You 
alone,"  said  the  orator,  "  are  to  encounter  ;  you  alone  have  to 
resist  the  enemies  of  your  independence."     He   concluded  by 
moving,  "  that  Marshal  Massena  shovild  be  instantly  informed 
of  this  resolution,  and  that  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  should  be 
recommended  to  take  every  measure  necessary  for  the  public 
safety."     Both  propositions  were  adopted,  M._  Durbach  having 
ill  st  premised,  that  the  mover,  when  he  mentioned  non-resist- 
ance to  an  armed  force,  did  not  allude  to  an  assemblage  of  trai- 
tors, the  tools  of  a  faction,  but  to  foreign  troops.     M.  Durbach 
himself  then  said,  "  I  propose,  that,  conformably  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed by  our  constitution,  the  ministers  do  assemble  and  foi-m 
a  council'of  government  ;"  but  M.  Carnot  assured  the  chamber, 
that  the  ministers  were  still  in  activity,  and  that  the  public  ser- 
vice would  suffer  no  interruption.  The  assembly  then  proceeded 
to  vote  on  the  peerage.     The  chamber  divided  twice  ;  the  deci- 
sion remained  doubtful,  even  at  the  second  trial,  but  the  presi- 
dent pronounced  the  assembly  to  have  voted  that  the  peerage 
should  be  hereditary  and  unlimited.    After  this  vote,  which  was 
concluded  at  six  o'clock,  several  members  demanded,  that  the 
remaining-  articles  of  the  constitution  should  be  debated;  but 
the  president  rose  from  his  seat,  and  adjourned  the  assembly  to 
eight  o'clock  the  iîcxl  morning.     As  he  was  retiring.  General 
Brouard  exclaimed,  "  why  not  maintain  the  actual  permanence 
of  the  sitting?  you  have  adjourned  us  until  to-morrow,  because 
you  think  that  ^  to-morrow  we  shall  be  forcibly  excluded  from 
this  place."     The  president  only  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  so," 
and  retired  ;  but  the  voice  of  General  Solignac  was  heard  as  the 
assembly  rose—"  L'Histoire  est  /«,  elk  recueille  chacune  de  nos 
actions.     Songez,  Mons.  le  président,  que  vous  prenez  sur  voiis 
une  responsabilité  terrible.''''^     The  chamber  separated. 

In  the  house  of  peers  the  sitting  had  hardly  commenced,  in 
consequence  of  an  extraordinary  convocation  at  three  o'clock, 
when  the  Duke  of  Dantzig,  Marshal  Lefebre,  notified  to  the 
house,  that  Prussian  troops  had  taken  possession  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg gardens,  in  defiance  of  the  convention  of  Paris  :  he  mov- 
ed that  a  deputation  should  remonstrate  with  Marshal  Blucher 
on  this  subject.  The  chamber  then  heard  the  report  of  the  Count 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
two  declarations  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  the  first  of 
which  they  judged  to  belong  to  the  lower  chamber  exclusively; 
and  the  second,  or  declaration  of  rights  and  fundamental  princi- 

*  "  History  will  record  each  one  of  our  acts.  Kaow,  Mv.  President,  tha€ 
you  take  upon  yourself  a  terrible  responsibility." 
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pies  of  the  constitution,  they  thought,  should  be  adjourned  until 
the  constitution  itself  should  come  to  be  considered.  After  he 
finished  his  report,  the  adjournment  was  moved  and  adopted, 
and  at  that  moment,  half  past  five,  a  message  from  the  govern- 
ment announced  its  dissolution.  The  sentence  viras  listened  to 
in  silence,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  spontaneous  separa- 
tion of  the  assembly.  It  met  no  more,  nor  attempted  a  meeting  j 
but  many  members  of  the  other  chamber  presented  themselves 
at  the  palace  of  the  legislative  body,  at  eight  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, When  they  found  the  gates  shut,  and  guarded  bv  sentinels  of 
the  national  guard,  who  invited  them  to  retire.  All  effort  would 
have  been  entirely  useless.  The  alternative  of  M.  Mirabeau 
and  M.  Manuel  had  occurred,  for  it  is  little  difference,  surely, 
whether  the  representatives  be  excluded,  or  expelled  by  the  bay- 
onet. There  was  but  one  course  to  take,  and  that  v/as  adopted 
in  conformity  to  the  declaration  previously  made  by  the  cham- 
ber, one  hundred  members  of  which  repaired  to  the  house  of  the 
President  Lanjuinais,  and  there  drew  up  and  signed  a  short  de- 
tail of  proceedings,  and  a  protestation  against  the  act  of  violence 
by  which  the  representatives  of  the  French  nation  had  been  dri- 
ven from  their  posts. 

_  Thus  the  king,  amongst  the  other  benefits  which  must  make 
his  name  dear  to  Frenchmen,  may  join  that  of  having  brought 
to  a  close  the  labours  of  a  representation  as  moderate,  as  enlight- 
ened, and  as  truly  national,  as  it  is  possible   to  assemble   in 
France  j  a  representation  less  tinctured,  perhaps,  than  might  be 
expected,  with  the  faults  incident  to  popular  bodies,  and  deve- 
loping each  day,  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty  and 
danger,  qualities  both  of  the  head  and  heart,  which  will  reflect 
honour  on  iheir  labours,  and,  however  unsuccessful,  will  not  be 
wholly  lost  J  for  they  will  serve  as  an  incitement  and  example  for 
those  whose  future  efforts  shall  meet  with  a  more  deserving  and 
a  better  fate.     The  king  himself,  as  well  as  his  nation,  must  be 
considered  infinitely  their  debtor,  as  the  resolution  of  the  secret 
committee,  on  the  22d  of  June,  compelled  Napoleon  to  abdicate, 
and  saved  his  capital,  if  not  his  crown.     It  redounds,  however, 
to  their  glory,  that  none  of  them  made  any  merit  of  this  action, 
as  if  performed  in  his  favour,  or  from  any  other  motive  than  that 
of  saving  their  country  from  extremities.     The  royalists  would 
not  have  had  the  requisite  courage,  which,  in  France,  is  to  be 
found  only  amongst  the  friends  of  freedom.     These  partisans 
insult  them  with  surviving  their  functions,  and  ridicule  M.  Ma- 
nuel's quotation  from  Mirabeau,  with  a  spite  which  shows  how 
happy  they  would  have  been  to  witness  the  extirpation  of  the 
patriots.     Their  spirit  has  been  already  sufficiently  displayed. 
They  did  not  die  on  their  curule  chairs,  it  is  true  ;  but  personaji 
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exposure  is  rendered  respectable  and  useful  by  the  time  in  which 
it  is  employed.  The  senators  of  Rome  who  were  massacred  by 
Brennus  had  a  very  different  fate  with  posterity  with  those  who 
wei-e  whipped  naked  in  the  squares  by  the  German  Otho,  yet 
the  courage  of  both  and  their  cause  were  the  same.  The  repre- 
sentatives would  not  have  been  shot,  but  sent  to  jail. 

At  the  first  signal  of  the  king's  probable  return,  fifty  inhabit- 
ants of  Marseilles  were  torn  to  pieces  by  their  partisans  in  that 
city.  Not  half  that  number  suffered  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  empire,  by  any  popular  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
imperialists  or  patriots,  at  the  return  of  Napoleon.  Vengeance 
is  necessary  and  dear  to  imbecility  and  fear.  I  heard  a  noble  of 
the  king's  guard,  his  front  sc:-rred,  not  by  war,  but  time,  tricked 
out  in  a  fantastic  uniform,  "  a  world  too  wide  for  his  shrunk 
shanks,"  his  hands  trembling  under  hedger's  gloves  and  sword 
of  an  age  ago,  exclaim,  with  a  smile  as  ferocious  as  could  be 
formed  on  his  weazened  cheeks,  as  he  passed  with  the  royal  pro- 
cession in  the  square  Vendôme,  "  This  square  smells  of  Bona- 
parte, we  must  purify  it."  He  said  this  just  under  the  column 
of  the  great  army.  A  wounded  soldier  of  the  old  imperial 
guard  was  standing  by  me,  and  heard  the  words  ;  he  turned 
round,  and  said  not  a  single  word  ;  but  tv/o  or  three  men  and 
women,  in  plain  clothes,  walked  away  with  a  smile  of  scorn  and 
disgust.  The  purification  of  France  is  begun  at  Marseilles,  but 
will  not  stop  there.  Such  a  sight  as  the  king's  entry,  I  believe, 
was  never  witnessed.  Louis,  who  compares  himself  to  Henry 
IV.  entering  Paris, 

*'  Par  droit  de  conquête,  et  par  droit  de  naissance,"* 

thought  he  imitated  that  incomparable  man,  in  saying  a  mass, 
fro  defunctis^  at  St.  Denis  ;  as  if  an  act  of  obsolete  superstition, 
in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  people,  bore  any  resemblance  to  a 
compliance  with  the  prevailing  piety  of  two  centuries  ago.  It 
was  at  St.  Denis  that  Henry,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army  vic- 
torious over  foreigners,  sacrificed  his  own  sentiments  to  please 
the  majority  of  his  subjects,  and  became  a  catholic  to  reign  over 
catholics,  as  Elizabeth  persevered  in  the  reformed  religion,  in  a 
kingdom  where  the  greater  part  of  the  subjects  were  protestants. 
Louis,  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army  victorious  over  French- 
men, could  hardly  be  thought  to  copy  his  great  ancestor  ;  but  he 
had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  emulating  him  in  one  respect,  in 
giving  a  pledge  of  his  love  of  France,  by  his  reconciliation  with 
the  prejudices  of  Frenchmen.    Nor  was  he  without  a  monitor 

*  "  By  right  of  conquest,  and  by  right  of  birth." 
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who  intveated  him  to  consider,  "that  as  at  St.  Denis  Henry  the 
Great  had  swallowed  a  mass,  it  could  be  but  a  trifling  sacrifice 
in  his  majesty  to  swallow  a  ribbon."  The  king  is  said  to  have 
replied  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  that  the  objection  did  not  come 
from  himself,  but  that  his  family  would  prefer  retiring  to  Hart- 
well,  to  entering  Paris  with  a  tri-coloured  cockade. 

It  is  not  the  actual,  but  apparent  impoi'tance  of  an  object, 
which  statesmen  should  take  into  consideration.  You  know  the 
ansv/er  given  to  one  of  our  queens,  who  asked  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  inclose  the  parks.  Louis  came  into  Paris  in  a 
shut  coach,  so  full  and  so  guarded,  that  his  person  was  discerni- 
ble only  by  repeated  scrutiny;  and,  as  there  were  three  or  four 
carriages  exactly  resembling  his  majesty's,  it  was  difficult  to 
know  precisely  when  the  monarch  passed,  and  at  which  moment 
to  applaud.  He  was  preceded  by  a  battalion  or  two  of  national 
guards  of  the  northern  departments,  some  troops  of  the  line 
dressed  in  uniforms  of  English  cloth  and  make,  a  detachment  of 
Swiss  guards,  body-guards,  foot  and  horse,  royal  volunteers,  old 
coaches,  diligences,  military  waggons,  and  a  few  cannon,  and  he 
was  followed  by  a  mass  of  troops  of  all  nations,  apparently  com- 
posed of  officers,  the  line  being  closed  with  a  second  train  of  car- 
riages, tax-carts,  cabriolets,  and  Paris  hackney  coaches,  full  of 
women  of  every  description  :  the  whole  entry  having  the  air  of 
a  returning  colony,  or  the  breaking  up  of  a  camp  fair.  The  ac- 
clamations from  the  women  and  children  were  very  long  and 
loud,  as  also  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  national  guards  in  the 
procession,  and  from  the  degraded  and  numerous  classes  of  mu- 
nicipal functionaries,  who  were  determined  not  to  be  thought 
equivocal  :  "  quantoque  rnagis  falsa  erant  qua  jithanty  tanto 
plura  facer  e,^^ 


LETTER  XXXVi. 

Saturday  y  July  iS» 

SINCE  my  last  letter,  the  Parisians  have  begun  to  find  that 
their  king  reigns  only  in  the  Tuilleries,  which  palace  itself  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  under  his  command,  as  the  Prussians  still 
bivouack  in  the  Place  du  Carousel,  and  have  rendered  the  ave- 
nues on  that  de  unapproachable.  The  interior  of  the  triumphal 
arc  is  their  slaughter-house  i  even  the  wretched  royalists  jour- 
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naiists  begin  to  complain  of  the  loaded  cannon,  lighted  matches, 
and  piled  arms  in  front  of  their  king,  and  on  the  bridges  of  his 
capital  :  and  hint,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians  is  such  as 
the  friends  of  the  good  cause  must  deplore.  Marshal  Blucher 
allows  his  subordinates  every  vengeance  and  pillage,  which  he 
seems  inclined  to  direct  against  the  town  collectively,  as  well  as 
individuals.  The  bridge  of  Jena  had  been  mined  by  his  order, 
and  would  have  been  blown  up  in  spite  of  the  king's  remon- 
strances, had  not  the  duke  of  Wellington  placed  a  sentry  upon  it, 
who  was  ordered  to  quit  his  post  preparatory  to  lighting  the 
train,  and  actually  saved  this  monument  by  adhering  to  his  de- 
claration, that  he  could  not  leave  the  place  until  he  was  7'elîtvedby 
the  corporal.  Malmaison  has  been  half  spoiled,  out  of  spite, 
and  not  only  the  house,  but  the  persons  attached  to  Napoleon 
have  been  marked  for  retribution.  General  Thielman  being 
quartered  with  Madame  la  Maréchale  Ney,  took  away  all  the 
horses,  carnages,  and  harness  from  her  stables.  The  adjoint  of 
the  10th  arrondissement  was  threatened  on  Sunday  last,  that,if 
he  did  not  provide  ten  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  given  time, 
he  should  be  sent  to  a  fortress.  This  officer  goes  to  the  prefect 
Bondy,  who  informs  him,  that  he  has  been  ordered  to  procure 
ten  millions  of  contributions,  and  takes  him  to  Talleyrand — 
that  minister  advises  them  both  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  or  to 
temporize,  until  the  king,  that  is,  the  king  of  Prussia^  shall  ar- 
rive, when  some  means  of  remonstrance  may  be  in  their  power. 
The  Prussian  marshal  avowed,  that  he  would  sack  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Germain  in  three  days  if  his  demands  were  not  satisfied  ; 
and,  upon  being  told  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  made  no 
such  requisition,  replied,  "  He  may  if  he  pleases,  I  shall  not  in- 
terfere." He  laughs  at  the  nomination  of  General  Maison  to 
be  governor  of  Paris,  and  says,  that  his  general  Muffling  shall 
take  care  to  see  that  the  Frenchman  does  not  infi'nge  upon  his 
authority.  I  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  ex» 
ceedingly  concerned  at  these  excesses,  but  says  very  naturally, 
that  he  cannot  prevent  them,  unless  he  should  draw  out  his  ar- 
my to  fight  the  Prussian  marshal.  What  may  seem  extraordi- 
nary is,  that  the  Prussians  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  insubordina- 
tion, and  even  talk  not  so  much  of  the  king  as  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  are  fighting.  This,  you  may  conclude,  is  to  avenge 
themselves  of  the  French.  They  quite  forget,  as  all  our  de- 
claimers  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  that  the  Prussians  were  the  first  aggressors.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz,  are 
wiped  from  the  page  even  of  contemporary  history  :  we  only- 
talk  of  revengmg  the  wrongs  of  Germany,  as  if  France  had  not 
received  the  original  injury. 
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The  Prussians  were  eager  to  have  a  solemn  entry  of  their  arnny 
'  into  Paris,  which  the  English  commander  in  chief  refused  for 
his  own  army  ;  but,  when  applied  to  by  Marshal  Blucher,  of 
course  could  only  say,  that  he  was  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
In  consequence  of  this,  about  fifty  thousand  Prussians  entered , 
by  the  boulevards,  and  over  the  bridges,  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
î^th,  the  day  after  the  capitulation  ;  many  battalions  traversed 
the  streets  only  to  swell  the  procession,  as  they  quitted  the  town 
immediately. 

Such  of  the  English  troops  as  were  to  be  quartered  in  the  city 
came  in  privately  at  six  in  the  morning.  It  was  at  first  hoped, 
that  no  soldiers  would  be  quartered  in  private  houses  ;  but  that 
expectation  was  at  once  destroyed,  and  the  present  anxiety  of 
the  inhabitants  is  only  directed  to  being  favoured  with  English 
instead  of  any  other  lodgers.  The  conduct  of  our  troops  is  such 
as  to  claim  and  to  gain  for  them  this  preference.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  conquerors  to  inspire  fewer  regrets — not  so  our  allies  ; 
wherever  they  have  appeared,  they  have  carried  with  them  terror, 
and  left  behind  a  disgust  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  monarch  whom 
they  have  protected.  Several  parts  of  the  country  which  they 
have  occupied,  or  traversed,  have  cooled  in  their  attachment  to 
the  Bourbons,  whose  return  has  been  accompanied  with  desola- 
tion and  rapine.  The  royalist  of  my  acquaintance,  the  most 
decided  in  his  abhorrence  of  Napoleon,  told  me  a  day  or  two 
ago,  that  the  French  had  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  try  a  Si- 
cilian vespers.  The  king  gives  no  sign  of  authority,  except 
such  as  is  directed  against  his  own  subjects,  over  whom  he  has 
acquired,  by  his  restoration,  the  power  of  oppression,  but  not  of 
defence.  Every  hour  adds  strength  to  that  persuasion,  which, 
whether  just  or  not,  if  England,  at  least,  could  have  anticipated, 
bhe  would  not  have  gone  to  war — that  the  Bourbons  are  not  the 
sovereigns  fit  for  France,  and  that  they  will  retain  the  throne  only 
so  long  as  she  shall  be  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  Their 
minority  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defend  them  without  foreign 
aid,  and  has  not  been  augmented  by  their  success.  I  question 
whether  it  has  not  been  diminished.  The  army  of  La  Vendée 
has,  it  is  reported,  offered  to  join  with  the  force  behind  the  Loire, 
to  prevent  that  dismemberment  of  the  country  which  is  now  sup- 
posed likely  to  ensue.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  rumour 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  rising  indignation  of  the  people,  which, 
as  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  so  entirely  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  allies,  will  be  directed  most  probably  against  the 
person  and  family  of  the  restored  monarch.  One  step  might 
alter  the  case,  but  that  cannot  be  expected  from  a  sexagenary, 
disqualified  by  disease  for  the  requisite  activity  ;  and,  perhaps, 
contented  to  reign  quietly  on  any  terms,  rather  than  hazard  his 
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throne,  by  securing  the  love  of  his  nation  at  the  expense  of  the 
friendship  of  the  allies. 

If,  upon  discovering  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  fo- 
reigners to  listen  to  none  of  his  intercessions  (for  of  course  he 
must  have  made  intercessions  in  behalf  of  his  people),  he  had 
quitted  Paris  suddenly,  had  joined  his  army  at  Orleans,  had 
hoisted  the  tri-coloured  standard,  and  had  called  upon  the  na- 
tional guards,  and  all  the  troops  of  the  kingdom,  to  rise  and  put 
themselves  in  a  position  which  might  enable  him  to  treat  for 
peace  on  terms  not  dishonourable  to  their  country  and  their 
king — then,  indeed,  he  would  have  identified  himself  with  his 
subjects,  as  he  is  now  identified  with  their  enemies,  and  even  his 
guilty  victory  would  have  been  forgiven  and  forgotten  in  his  first 
struggle,  whether  effectual  or  not,  for  the  independence  of  hia 
nation  and  of  his  crown.  The  moral  influence  of  Paris  would, 
indeed,  render  the  abandonment  of  it  an  extreme  measure  ;  but 
the  ruin  of  the  capital  might  be  the  saving  of  the  country,  which 
has  now  to  lament  the  sacrifices  made  to  preserve  the  corruptest 
and  most  unhealthy  member  of  the  whole  body  politic.  It  must 
move  the  indignation  of  any  one  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  trembling  at  the  threatened  fall  of  a  column  where  they 
should  weep  over  their  prostrate  liberties,  and  pray  rather  for 
the  destruction  of  those  ornaments,  whose  removal  would  direct 
their  whole  solicitude  to  the  only  worthy  objects  of  their  care, 
and  would,  in  any  future  struggle,  point  all  their  efforts  to  the 
defence  of  their  external  and  internal  independence — those  true 
monuments  of  national  happiness  and  glory,  which,  as  they  re- 
side not  in  marble  nor  in  brass,  are  circumscribed  by  no  walls, 
and  fixed  to  no  spot,  are  not  to  be  overthrown  by  the  fall  of  a 
city,  nor  the  desolation  of  a  province.  The  humane  mind  does 
not  allow  itself  to  make  the  destruction  of  a  town  such  as  Paris 
an  article  of  speculative  calculation,  lest  it  should  be  tempted  to 
regret  that  the  only  alternative  which  could  save  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nation  had  not  been  tried  ;  but,  whether  a  resistance 
under  the  walls  of  the  capital  had  been  victorious  or  not,  despe- 
ration or  victory,  the  fall  or  the  salvation  of  the  city,  would  have 
left  the  country  itself  less  at  the  mercy  of  her  conquerors  and 
her  king,  than  she  is  at  this  moment  of  uncertainty.  I  will  tell 
you  in  this  place,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  imputations  of 
treacheries  and  treason  cast  upon  the  Duke  of  Otranto  and  the 
executive  government  in  consequence  of  the  capitulation,  that 
measure  did  not  originate  with  the  duke,  but  with  the  army.  A 
council  of  war,  consisting  of  fifty  general  officers,  was  called  ; 
forty-eight  gave  their  opinion  that  resistance  beyond  fifteen  days 
was  impracticable,  and  that  the  troops  could  not  guarantee  the 
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safety  of  the  capital  for  more  than  that  time.*  The  Prince  of  , 
Eckmlihr  communicated  this  decision  to  the  governmtnt,  and 
was  so  cautious  that  it  should  carry  with  it  its  full  weight,  that 
he  repeated  his  letter  the  following  day,  and  sent  it  again  to  the 
Tailleries,  countersigned  by  two-and-twenty  general  officers. 
The  prince  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  army  of  the  po-  : 
pulace,  and  he  knew  that  not  more  than  half  the  national  guard  : 
wouid  serve  with  the  troops  of  the  line.  With  an  army,  there- 
fore, of  only  73,000,  however  well  equipped  and  provided,  he  ■ 
could  not  be  justified  in  hazarding  an  action  with,  at  least, 
150,000  of  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  were  continually  increas- 
ing, and  would  be  joined  by  40,000  under  Prince  Wrede  in  a  few 
days.  The  allies  burned  to  fight,  and,  at  one  moment  of  anger, 
an  Enghsh  colonel,  Stavcley,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  having  been 
severely  wounded,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  threatened  an  as- 
sault. Had  the  mass  of  the  citizens  taken  arms,  no  one  can  feel 
assured  that  their  imposing  attitude  would  not  have  induced  the 
allied  sovereigns  and  ministers  to  pause  before  they  ordered  the 
bombardment  of  sixty  thousand  houses,  as  a  fit  conclusion  of  a 
quarrel  which  had  been  already  decided,  merely  to  please  the  le- 
gitimate  representatives  of  Louis  le-Gros,  and  Philip-le-bel. 
The  army  was  saved  for  the  state,  that  is,  for  the  country,  and 
another  man  might  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve  en- 
tire, as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  such  a  guarantee  for  the  respec- 
tability of  his  people  and  his  crown.  It  Louis  felt  he  could  not 
partake  i)f  its  noble  devotion  for  the  national  honour,  it  was,  at 
least,  his  pohcy  not  to  brand  that  devotion  with  infamy,  and 
make  its  services  to  the  people  so  many  titles  of  proscription. 
The  army  has  not  been  backward  in  showing  itself  willing  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  returned  family.  So  early  as  the 
10th,  three  generals  arrived  from  the  marshal  commanding  in 
chief,  and  offered  the  instant  adoption  of  the  white  cockade,  de- 
manding no  terms  of  any  kind,  but  a  general  amnesty,  which 
70,000  penitents  in  arms  might  fairly  expect  to  obtain,  however 
deep  had  been  the  die  of  their  crimes.  But  Louis  refused,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  the  unconditional  submission  of  the 
troops,  which  he  and  his  courtiers  may  think  a  triumph,  but 
which,  in  other  eyes,  adds  to  the  causes  of  future  discontent  ttie 

*  It  must  not  be  concealed,  that  the  more  decided  imperialists  accuse  Da- 
voust  no  less  than  Fouché  of  compromising  the  cauàe.  They  say  he  ought  to 
have  retired,  behind  the  Loire,  if  he  could  not  fight  before  Paris,  and  thus  have 
prevented  the  dispersion  of  the  army,  of  which  35,000  had  seceded  before  it 
reached  its  destination  But  Marshal  Davoust  has  gained  nothing  but  mere 
secuiity,  for  which  it  seems  to  me  unlikely  he  would  have  betrayed  his  coun- 
try  ;  and  the  accusation  is  founded  more  in  opinion  than  fact. 
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wish  of  wiping  out  such  a  sign  of  former  depression.  Louis  has 
succeeded  in  attaching  to  their  repentance  that  shame  which 
ought  to  have  been  confined  to  their  fault;  and,  whether  he  is 
regarded  by  his  soldiers  as  having  been  thus  rigorous  from  a  de- 
sire of  vengeance,  or  merely  as  the  impotent  tool  of  the  hate  and 
fear  of  the  allies,  is,  I  should  fear,  an  object  neither  of  their  love 
nor  their  respect.  I  find  indeed  that,  so  far  from  pitying  him, 
as  being  compelled  to  measures  of  severity,  the  king  relieves  the 
allies  from  some  of  their  fair  odium,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  calamities,  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
conquest. 

To  say  the  truth,  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  ministers 
and  kings,  finding  how  much  they  have  been  deceived  in  the  ex- 
pected and  promised  gratitude  and  joy,  with  which  Louis  and 
his  cabinet  had  given  them  reason  to  think  that  the  deliverers  of 
Europe  would  be  again  hailed  in  France,  may  be  pardoned  for 
wishing  to  make  good  certain  deficiencies,  both  in  their  treasury 
and  their  character,  caused  by  the  former  exploits  of  the  nation 
now  at  their  feet.  They  owe  to  themselves  to  quit  old  scores  of 
pillage  and  disgrace.  Were  I  a  Frenchman,  my  principal  in- 
dignation would  not  be  directed  against  those  who  use,  or  abuse, 
th  rights  of  victory,  and  are  guilty  of  nothing  but  the  usual  in- 
fraction of  previous  engagements  ;  but  would  be  turned  against 
those  who  have  been  able  to  make  good  the  promise  of  1,100,000 
bayonets,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  it  down  the  throats  of  my 
countrymen.  Allowing  every  virtue  to  the  individuals  coinpos- 
ing  it,  the  question  of  attachment,  or  disaffection  to  the  restored 
dynasty,  is  now  put  in  so  simple  a  shape,  that  neither  reason  nor 
feeling  can  be  supposed  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  deciding  which 
way  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  must  incline.  Were  this 
people  grave  or  gay,  fickle  or  constant,  spiritual  or  dull,  ignorant 
or  enlightened,  vain  or  impartial,  prone  to  servitude  or  lovers  of 
independence,  timorous  or  brave,  fond  of  glory  or  indifferent  to 
it,  elated  by  victory  or  bowed  down  by  I'epeated  defeat,  were  it 
important  or  were  it  insignificant  in  population  and  position; 
whatever  were  its  characteristics  or  its  consequence,  the  question 
would  not  be  altered  ;  under  no  one  possible  supposition  could 
the  general  disposition  of  France  be  considered  favourable  to 
Louis  XV I  IL  The  common  sense  of  every  one  must  furnish 
a  reply  to  the  insinuation,  "  that  out  of  a  fatherly  affection  to 
his  people  he  has  re-ascended  the  throne,  which  his  age  and  in- 
clination should ,  otherwise  have  induced  him  to  decline."  De- 
clarations of  patriotism,  which  long  prescription  has  made 
words  of  course  in  the  mouths  of  kings,  and  which  are  pardoned 
because  understood,  and  productive  of  no  deception,  are  worse 
than  hypocritic  ;  they  are  cruel  and  insulting,  when  used  on 
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some  occasions.  Were  the  successes  of  the  Bourbons  only,  as 
it  were,  cotemporary  with  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  coin- 
cident with,  rather  than  formed  upon,  the  fall  of  France  ;  re- 
flection would,  in  most  instances,  come  too  slowly,  or  prove  too 
feeble,  to  counteract  the  first  impression  of  disgust,  spontane- 
ously produced  by  such  an  unhappy  association.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  every  disinterested  Frenchman  must  have  a 
prejudice  at  first  against  the  Bourbons.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
show  what  policy,  on  the  part  of  Louis,  would  be  successful  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  dangerous  to  prophesy  what  is  sure  to  fail.  Some 
hopes  were  at  first  entertained,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Otranto  to  the  ministry  of  poUce.  The  patriots  (by  this  name 
I  designate  all  those,  who,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  feel  the  results  of  it  to  be  impregnable, 
whether  republicans,  constitutionalists,  Napoleonists,  quois  sub 
nomine  J  conceived  that  this  condescension,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  was  a  security  against  any  sanguinary  measure,  undertaken 
on  pretence  and  under  the  name  of  justice.  M.  Fouche  began 
his  mediation  by  attempting  to  reconcile  the  king  to  the  national 
cockade  ;  he  knew  the  importance  of  this  trifle  ;  and  the  king, 
who  is  qualified  for  the  third  class  of  the  institute,  though  not 
for  the  throne,  might  have  recollected  that  La  Bruyère  had  said, 
*'  vous  pouvez  aujourd'hià  ôter  à  Paris  ses  franchises^  ses  droits^ 
ses  privilèges^  mais  demain  ne  songez  pas  à  même  reformer  ses 
enseignes.''^  The  minister  wished  to  spare  his  countrymen  the 
disgrace  of  showing  two  orders,  differing  only  one  day  in  their 
date,  pasted  side  by  side,  which  I  saw  myself;  the  one  proscrib- 
ing the  white  cockade,  and  the  other  denouncing  the  tri-colour- 
ed.  The  national  guard  of  the  third  legion  protested  against  the 
declaration  of  the  chiefs  and  majors  of  legion,  which  only  added 
to  the  scandal  ;  and  as  to  the  wish  of  25,000  Parisians,  for  those 
of  the  guard  attached  to  the  Bourbons  do  not  amount  to  a 
greater  number,  M.  Fouche  was  justified  in  not  taking  such  a 
minority  into  consideration. 

You  may  easily  believe  that  ail  the  rumours  against  the  Duke 
of  Otranto  have  been  redoubled  by  his  acceptance  of  office  under 
the  returned  king  ;  chiefly,  it  must  be  owned,  amongst  that  class 
who  are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and 
who  joined  in  the  outcry  against  him  for  the  convention  of  Paris; 
which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  the  work  of  the  army. 
It  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  ambition  or  meaner  avarice  had 
prompted  this  celebrated  person  to  accept  a  post,  in  which  there 
is  so  little  chance  of  aggrandisement,  either  of  character  or  for- 

•  You  may  be  able  to-day  to  deprive  Paris  of  her  franchise — of  her  rights— 
of  her  privileges  ;  but  do  not  think  to-morrow  to  change  her^ensigns. 
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tune  ;  and  which,  without  any  of  the  charms  of  distinction,  must 
draw  upon  him,  not  only  the  redoubled  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies, but  the  suspicion  of  his  friends,  and  the  malicious  envy  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  monarch  surrounded  by  the  pure 
champions  of  Coblentz,  by  those  who  talk  of  les  Fraîiçais,  as  if 
they  were  foreigners  to  them,  unallied,  unconnected,  the  objects 
of  disgust  and  fear.  As  little  can  it  be  supposed,  that  M.  Fou- 
che  has  sought  for  this  situation,  in  order  to  betray  his  master 
into  measures  which  may  be  fatal  to  his  crown.  This  language 
may  be  held  by  the  patrons  of  vengeance,  who  see  no  security 
nor  honour,  but  in  the  prompt  punishment  of  every  one  who  has 
not,  to  use  their  own  expression,  "  followed  the  right  line  ;"  and 
who  would  rather  their  monarch  should  reign  over  solitudes  than 
cities  defiled  by  the  children  and  champions  of  the  revolution. 
It  may  be  held  by  the  ignorant  garretteers  of  the  Strand,  and 
their  no  less  absurd  disciples,  the  admirers  of  the  apes  of  the 
imitators  of  the  writers  whose  best  pages  seem  but  the  ropy  dri- 
vellings,  which  a  brain,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  might  have 
purged  from  the  dregs  of  dotage — who  are  resolved  that  no  good 
can  come  out  of  Nazareth  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  experience,  see 
in  the  merciful,  moderate,  constitutional  minister  of  1815,  the 
sanguinary  anarchical  jacobin  of  93,  the  enemy  of  kings  and 
priests,  of  gods  and  men.  As  to  the  imputed  treachery  of  his 
counsel,  any  one  must  feel  him  absolved,  who  knows  France,  and 
who  is  aware  that  if  she  is  to  be  preserved  for  Louis,  it  must  be 
by  conciliatory  measures,  not  by  re-action  ;  a  simple  word  to  our 
ears,  but  which  in  this  country  implies  deaths,  dungeons,  confis- 
cations, exiles,  proscription,  and  disgrace,  in  all  its  hideous 
forms.  -An  exclusive  adoption  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
the  old  French  monarchy,  which  some  suppose  might  have  been 
politic  at  the  first  restoration,  becomes  impossible  at  present, 
when  such  a  policy  must  embrace  the  punishment  of  so  many 
thousands,  it  may  be  said  millions,  who  have  had  the  fatal  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  revolutionary  attachments  during  the 
last  three  months.  The  conduct  which  might  have  been  borne 
perhaps  immediately  subsequent  to  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
cannot  be  hazarded  after  the  comparative  liberty  of  his  last  short 
reign  ;  when  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  flattered  by  a  re- 
currence to  those  principles,  which  first  launched  them  upon 
their  revolutionary  career  ;  and  when  Napoleon  was  regarded 
only  as  the  foremost  champion  of  their  recovered  independence. 
If  the  king  is  betrayed,  it  will  not  be  by  M.  Fouché,  nor  by 
those  men,  who  having  grown  old  amidst  their  countrymen,  are 
the  companions  of  their  faults  and  their  repentance,  of  their 
glory  and  their  defeat.  Louis  may  have  a  more  dangerous  trai- 
tor in  his  ov/n  breast,  or  in  his  family,  or  amongst  his  friends, 
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amongst  those  who  have  forgot  nothing,  and  have  learnt  nothing, 
who  have  lived  in  vain  themselves,  and  for  whom  the  rest  of 
mankind  have  lived  in  vain  ;  who  would  be  the  Richelieus  of 
France,  forgetting  they  are  not  the  cotemporaries  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  may  have  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  England,  to  whom  his  conduct 
may  appear  at  least  equivocal  ;  although,  to  my  mind,  it  should 
rather  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  moderation  and  wisdom,  by 
which  the  patriots  of  France  are  contented  to  obtain  the  object 
of  their  wishes  ;  and,  instead  of  a  perverse,  obstinate,  unaccom- 
modating attach  mt-nt  to  names  or  individuals,  or  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  pride  and  shame,  still  labour  on  in  the  rational 
pursuit  of  that  constitutional  independence,  which,  whether  it 
be  obtained  under  a  Louis  or  a  Napoleon»  under  the  auspices  of 
victory,  or  during  the  day  of  distress,  may  be  no  less  valuable  in 
itself,  and  handed  down  as  a  possession  in  perpetuity  to  their 
more  fortunate  and  happier  descendants.  Ask  yourstlf  what 
appears  in  your  eves  the  duty  of  an  honest  citizen,  of  a  well- 
wisher  to  France  ?  would  you  not  endeavour  to  stifle  j^our  per- 
sonal animosities  against  the  dynasty,  triumphant  indeed  in  the 
misfortune  of  your  country,  but  still  the  medium  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  your  nation  and  the  remainder  of  Europe,  the  gua- 
rantee of  a  peace  which  may  leave  time  for  the  improvement  of 
your  social  institutions  ?  would  you  not  take  advantage  of  the 
difficulties  which  impede  their  establishment  of  despotism  (to 
which  they  may  perhaps  incline)  and  wring  from  their  weakness 
that  which  a  stronger  monarch  might  be  enabled  to  refuse  ?  In- 
stead of  meditating  schemes  of  vengeance,  which  could  only 
end  in  civil  wars  or  massacres,  would  you  not  endeavour  to  give 
a  pledge  in  your  own  person  of  the  possibility  of  mutual  recon- 
cilement, and  of  the  amalgamation  of  all  party  distinctions  and 
opinions  in  one  patriotic  union,  bent  upon  the  formation  of  a  go- 
vernment, tending  to  moderate  all  passions,  to  protect  all  rights, 
to  secure  and  encourage  the  exercise  of  all  social  duties  ;  and 
to  put  a  final  close  to  the  long  revolution,  by  the  perpetual  estab- 
lishment of  everv  practical  benefit,  which  that  revolution  was 
originally  intended  and  calculated  to  procure  ?  The  insignifi- 
cance of  the  monarch  being  the  first  object  of  every  constitution- 
alist, would  you  not  think  it  as  unreasonable  to  make  him  the 
object  of  your  hatred  as  of  your  love  ?  I  am  not  called  upon,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  apologist  of  M.  Fouché  ;=*  and  1  shall  only  add, 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  have  been  assured,  from  a  quarter  to  which  I  cannot 
but  pay  every  deference,  that  Fouché  was  in  correspondence  w  ith  the  king 
wlien  at  Ghent,  and  that  the  proscription  list  was  arranged  bet-weeii  him  and  TaU 
leyrand  so  early  as  April.    I  cannot,  however,  the  less  refuse  to  record  what  was 
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that  it  is  but  just  to  withhold  any  censure  of  his  conduct,  until 
it  shall  appear  that  he  has  lent  his  name  and  authority  to  any  act 
decisively  anti-national,  and  in  opposition  to  the  professions  and 
tenor  of  his  latter  career.  The  majority  of  the  king's  cabinet  is 
composed  of  men,  whose  opinions  may  be  supposed  to  tetid  to- 
wards those  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  and  are  an  additional  ex- 
cuse for  his  acceptance  of  office.  I  have  not  yet  learnt  that  he 
can  be  convicted  of  any  previous  arrangement  with  the  Bour- 
bons, or  that  he  did  not  endeavour  to  obtain  the  most  favourable 
terms  for  his  defeated  fellow  citizens  which  the  conquerors 
would  consent  to  impose. 

But  it  is  now  known,  that  at  the  first  interview  with  the  Brit- 
ish commander  in  chief,  the  plenipotentiaries  saw  that  the  return 
of  the  king  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
nation.  One  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  General  Andreossy,  com- 
municated this  intelligence  to  his  relation,  M.   .     "  There 

is  no  resource  but  to  take  the  king,  we  have  no  choice,"  said  he, 
immediately  after  he  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
continuation  of  hostilities  added  a  most  fearful  confirmation  to 
the  presumption.  Little  more  satisfactory  were  the  conferences 
at  Haguenau,  the  report  concerning  which  reflects  but  little  credit 
upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  allies,  if  the  fidelity  of  the  reporters 
may  be  relied  upon.  In  the  last  sitting  of  the  representatives, 
General  Sebastiani  declared,  that  the  account  of  the  mission 
communicated  by  the  government  did  not  tally  with  that  handed 
in  by  the  plenipotentiaries  ;  and  he  positively  asserted,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  allies  confined  their  declarations  of  non-inter- 
ference to  the  form  of  government,  the  choice  of  a  sovereign 
not  being  touched  upon.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  knew  this  most 
certainly,  but  he  was  obliged  to  temporise  with  the  federates  of 
the  capital,  and  not  to  inform  them  at  once  of  that  truth  which 
might  have  caused  some  desperate  act  of  despair.  The  misera- 
ble prevarication  of  the  sovereigns  is  scarcely  worth  notice. 
How  could  they  suppose  that  they  should  be  able  to  interfere  with 
the  form  of  government,  and  that  any  body  suspected  even  their 
fears  and  follies  of  indulging  such  a  design,  after  they  had  re- 
placed the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  ?  Besides,  if  they  had  chosen 
a  sovereign,  they  had  abo  chosen  a  government  for  France  ;  at 
least  they  had  excluded  her  from  one  form,  to  which  she  had  be- 
fore shown  herself  sufficiently  attached.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
exception  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th  of  JVIarch, 
by  the  English  cabinet,  was  a  shameful  mockery  of  France  and 
of  all  Europe;  and,  so  far  from  being  stipulated  in  order  to 

my  impression  when  at  Paris,  nor  on  what  arguments  I  founded  it — neither 
shall  I  declai'e  that  impression  to  be  removed. 

S  S 
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prevent  an  excuse  for  aggression  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  allies,  was  only  intended  either  to  separate  the  people 
front  the  Emperor,  or  to  serve,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  that  we 
might  not  appear  bound  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons,  should  we  find  such  a  scheme  impracti- 
cable. I  must  repeat  what  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  that  Lord 
Clancarty's  reasonable  gnarantees  always  left  loop-holes  large 
enough  to  secure  a  retreat  from  our  apparent  promise  of  non- 
interference, and,  indeed,  to  excuse  any  measures,  even  if  ex- 
tended to  dismemberment,  which  the  allies  might  choose  to  call 
cautionary.  You  have  seen  that  the  head  of  the  British  ministrj 
was  the  very  person  to  announce  the  insignificance  and  unobser- 
vance  of  the  exception  made  by  himself.  If  the  allies  had  in- 
tended to  adhere  to  their  declaration,  they  could  not  have  had  a 
better  opportunity,  or  have  been  furnished  with  excuses  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon  so  sufficient  as  were  afforded  them  by  the  at- 
titude assumed  by  France  after  she  had  deposed  the  Emperor. 

But  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Haguenau  must  have  seen  at  once, 
that  their  enemies  were  determined  to  mistake  the  question,  and 
to  misunderstand  the  real  state  of  France.  Either  the  allies  be- 
lieved that  the  Bourbons  were  the  choice  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  crush  the  last  efforts  of 
an  audacious  minority,  or  they  must  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  mass  of  Frenchmen  were  culpable,  and  that  no  extremities 
were  to  be  spared,  to  extirpate  the  Jacobinical  heresy  of  these 
political  Albigeois. 

The  plenipotentiaries,  on  arriving  at  Haguenau  on  the  1st  of 
Julv,  were  not  admitted  to  the  sovereigns  themselves,  nor  to  their 
ministers,  but  were  introduced  to  commissaries  appointed  to  re- 
ceive their  communications.  Count  Walmoden  was  named  for 
Austria,  Count  Capo  d'Istria  for  Russia,  and  Generel  Knesebeck 
for  Prussia.  Lord  Stewart,  it  seems,  was  not  invested  with  any 
direct  powers,  but  invited  to  attend  the  conferences,  where,  I  have 

been  since  assured,  from  Mr.  L t,one  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 

his  behaviour  was  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  famous  Paris 
dispatches,  in  which  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  were 
literally  devoured.  The  French  commissioners  were  seated  on 
one  side  of  the  chamber  of  meeting,  and  those  of  the  allies  on 
the  other.  Whether  his  unofficial  character  pointed  out  such  a 
position,  I  know  not,  but  so  it  was,  my  lord's  chair  was  placed  a 
foot  or  two  in  front  of  the  combined  counts,  and  its  occupier, 
during  the  conference,  acted  in  a  manner  savouring  rather  of 

military  than  diplomatic  discipline.     Mr.  L tand  his  friends 

stared  ;  nay,  they  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the  perfect 
insignificance  of  the  three,  who  were  assiduously  kept  where 
their  chairs  had  been  placed,  in  the  back  ground,  and  were  en- 
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coiiraged  or  restrained  in  their  questions  according  to  the  moles- 
tation or  repose  of  his  lordship's  phlegm.     Such  hints  as,  "  that 
had  better  not  be  asked  ;"  or,  "  this  should  be  postponed  ;"  or, 
"  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  put  that  question  ;"  were  sufficient  for 
the   representatives  of  the  representatives  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
produced  the  commanded  silence.     The  French  gentlemen  were 
told  from  the  advanced  chair,  that  they  had  talked  of  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives  having  enforced  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, and  being  occupied  in  preparing  a  constitution  for  the 
monarch  who  might  be  elected,  "  Now,  what  right  can  an  assem- 
bly of  this  kind  have  to  depose  and  choose  kings  ?"     "  Pray,  my 
lord,'"  said  Mr.  L 1,  "  what  right  had  the  convention  parlia- 
ment to  depose  James,  and  choose  William  ?"     The  chair  gave  no 
answer,  but  went  on  :  "  and  your  army  too — you  talk  of  your 
army — what  is  your  army,  but  a  band  of  traitors  in  arms,  who 
have  all  broken  their  oath  to  their  lawful  sovereign  ?"  M.  Laforet 
again  replied,  "  what  name  does  your  lordship  give  to  the  Eng- 
lish army  encamped  on   Hounslow  Heath,  who  to  a  man  went 
over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?"     He  received  no  reply  to  this 
remark,  and  concluded,  from  the  subsequent  silence,  that  he  had 
been  the  first  person  to  convey  those  little  incidents  to  the  ear 
of  the  British  general.     But  Mr.  L 1  undervalued  the  edu- 
cation of  our  English  gentry,  and,  for  the  moment,  perhaps,  for- 
got, that  a  man  may  read  history  without  recollecting  it,  or  re- 
collect it  without  being  ready  with  its    appropriate  application. 
No  farther  strictures  however,  were  attempted,  for  fear,  proba- 
bly, of    some   other  unlucky  lurking   similitude,  which    might 
again  show,  that  the  French  had  not  acted  on  this   occasion  so 
entirely  without  precedent,  as  an  observer  with  less  memory  than 
passion  might  be  apt  to  conceive.     The  general  found,  no  doubt, 
the    comparison    odious,   and   when  he    heard  of  the  disincli- 
nation of  tjie  French  to  this  or  that  prince,  or  their  attachment  to 
these  or  those  principles,  was  not  a  little  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  "  they  had  to  do  with  preference  and  aversion.''^     The  ple- 
nipotentiaries touched  upon  one  or  two  names  boldly,  but   only 
sounded  the  ministers  relative  to  Napoleon  the  Second,  without 
a  direct  question  on  that  subject.     They  were  treated  with  much 
politeness  by  the  allied  commissaries,  but  received  no  definitive 
answer,  except  that  a  note  informed  them,  that  the  first  prelimi- 
nary to  any  negotiation  must  be  the  certitude,  that  Napoleon  had 
no  longer  any  influence,  or  character,  or  authority  of  any  kind,  or 
through  any  channel  ;  and  that  no  step  could  be  taken,  unless  in 
concert  with   the    English  cabinet,   and  all  the  allied  courts*. 

•  The  imperial  gazette  of  the  ÎOth  of  July  gives  a  pretended  copy  of  that 
note,  in  which  a  positive  demsind  is  made  for  the  person  of  Napoleon. 
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The  plenipotentiaries  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the  rear  of 
the  aimies,  which  were  advancing,  but  received  an  escort  that 
conveyed  thenn,  the  next  day,  towards  Bale.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  was  unavoidable,  for  although,  as  the  government  told 
the  chambers,  the  sovereigns  had  not  at  first  appeared  to  be 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  for  France^  yet  it  was  clear 
she  would  not  be  left  to  choose  for  herself. 

In  such  an  extremity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  what 
line  of  conduct  those  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  could 
pursue,  except  that  which  M.  Fouché  and  his  colleagues  chose 
to  adopt.  Nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  save  their  fellow- 
citizens  from  themselves  and  from  the  foe,  as  Waller  said  of 
Cromwell  ;  and  the  president  of  the  executive  still,  in  some  sort, 
was  but  the  chief  of  the  national  police.  It  is  asserted,  that  M. 
Carnot  inclined  to  attempting  a  protracted  defence,  and  that  a 
dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  president,  which  was  carried 
on  in  terms  of  no  little  asperity.  Paris  was  indefensible.  M. 
Carnot  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  together  with  the  chambers, 
might  have  taken  post  in  the  departments  ;  but  such  a  despera- 
tion was  not  to  be  expected,  after  Napoleon  himself,  and  his  se- 
cond in  command,  had  been  the  first  to  succumb  under  the  panic. 
The  commission  of  government,  although  they  might  be  justifi- 
ed in  keeping  back  the  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  for  purposes  of  public  tranquillity,  did  their  duty  in 
tdiing  the  plain  truth  in  their  last  communication  to  the  cham- 
bers, and  in  putting  their  dissolution  on  the  right  footing  ;  a  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  conquest,  and  to  the  exertion  of  force. 
They  were  right  in  talking  of  the  king  as  the  sovereign  chosen 
for  them  by  the  allies,  although,  I  see,  the  Courier  of  the  11th 
denies  that  there  was  ever  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
monarchs,  as  to  the  person  whom  they  should  desire  to  see  re- 
placed on  the  throne  of  France.  But  the  remainder  of  the  offi- 
cial article  in  this  authentic  journal  is  astounding.  "  And  we 
know,  also,  that  nothing  has  passed  in  the  conferences  which 
have  preceded  or  followedthe  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  qui 
soit  en  contravention  aux  declarations  publiées  antérieurement  par 
les  allies^  par  lesquelles  ils  avaient  annoncé  ne  vouloir  point  im- 
poser  à  la  France  un  gouvernement  intérieur  qui  ne  lui  convien- 
drait pas^J'^  I  quote  without  the  original,  and  am  therefore  al- 
most incredulous  of  such  an  audacious  assertion  being  contained 
in  the  English  text.  What  !  did  the  allies,  in  their  original  de- 
claration, say  any  thing  of  this  suitable  interior  government  ? 

•  Which  was  the  contravention  of  the  declartion  previously  published  by  the 
allies,  by  which  they  proclaimed  that  they  by  no  means  wished  to  impose  upon 
France  an  interior  government  which  might  not  suit  her. 
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Was  not  the  objection  to  the  eighth  article  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  the  rights  of  nations  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment and  governor,  without  the  interposition  of  foreigners, 
pretending  to  judge  of  the  suitableness  of  such  king  or  consti- 
tution ?  According  to  this  modification  of  the  declaration,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  might  not  lop  off 
some  of  the  excrescences  of  France,  and  lower  the  temperament 
of  her  remaining  members,  by  copious  phlebotmy,  and  reducing 
diet,  and  wholesome  restraint,  such  a  treatment  being  judged 
suitable  for  her  dangerous  plethora.  After  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon,  France  implored  of  these  conquerors  only  one  favour 
— to  be  permitted  to  be  independent.  The  response  was  like  that 
of  the  generous  soldier,  who,  hearing  an  enemy,  on  his  knees 
before  him,  beg  for  his  life,  exclaimed,  "  Demandez  toute  autre 
chose — jnais  pour  votre  vie,  il  rCy  a  pas  moyen.''''^  The  writer  of 
this  positive  assurance  means,  then,  that  the  allies  are  to  judge 
of  the  interior  government  suitable  for  France,  and,  I  presume, 
that  with  the  kindest  views  towards  this  propriety  and  excel- 
lence of  adaptation,  he  thinks  Louis  has  been  helped  to  the 
throne  of  France.  He  will  not  have  the  boldness  to  say,  that 
monarch  was  not  imposed  upon  his  subjects. 
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Thursday,  July  20. 

ON  the  day  the  allies  occupied  the  barriers,  it  was  notified 
that  Napoleon  had  passed  through  Niort  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  July,  and  three  days  afterwards  it  \yas  known  that  he  had 
reached  Rochefort.  Since  that  period  no  notice  was  taken  of 
him  in  any  of  the  public  journals  until  the  16th,  when  the  even- 
ing papers  proclaimed  the  departui-e  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
from  Rochefort.  This  was  not  confirmed  until  the  18th,  when 
the  fact  of  his  having  surrendered  himself  to  the  Bellerophon, 
to  which  he  was  pursued  by  two  royalist  prefects,  was  announ- 
ced in  the  Moniteur  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Des  mesures  avaient  été  prises  pour  prévenir  l'évasion  de 
Napoléon  Bonaparte  ;  enverra  par  V  extrait  suivant,  d^une  lettre 
du  préfet  maritime  de  Rochefort,  à  son  excellence  le  ministre  de  la 
marine,  que  le  résultat  a  été  tel  qiCon  avait  lieu  de  V espérer, 

•  "  Demand  every  thing  else — but  for  your  life,  there  is  no  resource." 
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"  Rocliefbrt,  le  15  Juillet,  à  dix  heures  du  soiiv 

"  Pour  exécuter  les  ordres  de  V.  E.^  je  me  suis  embarqué  dans 
mon  canot^  accompagné  de  M.  le  baron  Ricard^  préfet  de  la  Cha- 
rente-Inférieure. Les  rapports  de  la  rade  de  la  journée  du  14  ne 
tn' étaient  pnnt  encore  parvenus  :  il  me  fut  rendu  compte  par  le 
capitaine  de  vaisseau  Philibert^  commandant  PAmphitrite^  que  Bo- 
naparte s^ était  embarqué  sur  le  brick  Epervier,  armé  en  parlemen- 
taire^ déterminé  à  ne  rendre  à  la  croisière  Anglaise. 

"  En  effets  au  point  de  jour  nous  le  vîmes  manœuvrer  pour 
s'approcher  au  vaisseau  Anglais^  le  Bellerophon^  commandé  par  le 
Capitaine  Maitland^  qui^  voyant  que  Bonaparte  se  dirigeait  sur 
lui,  avait  arboré  pavillon  blanc  au  mât  de  misaine. 

*■'■  Bonaparte  a  été  reçu  à  bord  du  vaisseau  Anglais  ainsi  que  les 
personnes  de  sa  suite:  Voficier  que  j^ avais  laissé  en  observation, 
m'avait  i?iformé  de  cette  importante  nouvelle,  quand  le  General 
Becker  arrivé  peu  de  momens  après,  me  Va  confirmé. 

(Signé)  "  BONNEFOUX, 

"  Capitaine  de  vaisseau"^ 

Nothing  but  the  entire  oblivion  into  which  he  had  before, fallen 
could  account  for  the  very  little  notice  taken,  or  importance  at- 
tached by  the  people  of  Paris  to  this  close  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary life  of  modern  times.  Hardly  any  one  I  met  mentioned 
the  paragraph  in  the  Moniteur  ;  only  one  of  his  personal  admir- 
ers told  me  that  the  Duke  of ,  speaking  to  her  of  the  fact, 

said,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  he  owed  it  to  us  not  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  English.''  It  is  an  honourable  regret  that 
drew  this  reflection  from  a  faithful  servant  of  France,  who 
would  have  wished  that  a  man,  to  whom  is  attached  so  brilliant, 
as  well  as  so  unfortunate  a  portion  of  the  history  of  his  country, 
should  have  terminated  his  career  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
author  of  so  many  stupendous  events,  so  many  wars,  so  many 
conquests,  the  founder  and  destroyer  of  states  and  statesmen, 
the  rise  and  the  ruin  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  crowns.  You 
might  have  felt  inclined  to  ask  the  above  gentleman  what  the  fu- 
gitive Emperor  could  have  done  in  such  an  emergency.  You 
would,  I  know,  have  had  the  answer  of  the  dramatic  hero — 
"  ^u* il  mourût.^- j  You  know  my  sentiments  on  that  subject.  ^  I 
shall  only  add  here,  that  if  he  is  treated  by  the  English  in  a  way 
unworthy  of  them,  the  disgrace  will  fall  not  upon  Napoleon,  who 
will  gain,  from  the  manly  support  of  severity,  the  only  credit 

•  As  this  letter  contains  merely  an  account  of  Bonaparte's  surrender  to 
Capt.  Maitland  (which  we  have  so  often  seen),  there  can  be  no  necessity  to 
translate  it. 

f  That  he  might  have  died. 
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which  can  now  attract  the  notice  of  mankind  to  the  future  por- 
tion of  his  life.* 

Even  at  this  moment  there  are  persons  in  Paris  who  affect  to 
believe  that  some  representative  has  been  taken  in  his  stead,  and 
that  the  true  man  is  at  the  head  quarters  behind  the  Loire  ;  au 
absurd  story,  originating,  most  probably,  with  the  malice  of  the 
royalists,  who  wish  to  represent  the  army  as  still  devoted  to  Na- 
poleon, and  to  excuse  measures  of  extraordinary  rigour  against 
the  imperial  prisoner  and  his  adherents.  Our  ministers  will, 
doubtless,  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  insignificance  pf  the  fallen 
monarch  in  France,  and  our  intelligent  journals  will  be  filled 
with  details  and  observations  on  an  event  which  here  makes  not 
the  least  sensation,  and  passes,  indeed,  in  a  silence  which  suffi- 
ciently proves  to  me,  that  Napoleon  might  be  permitted  almost 
to  remain  in  the  heart  of  France,  without  the  danger  of  an  in- 
surrection in  his  favour,  unless  the  vengeance  of  the  restored 
dynasty  should  give  rise  to  a  revolt  that  would,  were  the  de- 
throned Emperor  in  China,  find  some  rallying  point.  There  is 
no  inclination  in  the  army  to  try  him  again  ;  he  has  been  suffi- 
ciently tried  :  there  is  much  less  inclination  in  the  people  to  re- 
peat the  experiment,  although  the  faults  of  the  royalist  system 
will  call  down  cries  of  "  Vive  r Empereur^'  as  being  a  more  de- 
cisive anti- Bourbon  exclamation  than  those  of  ''''liberty  and  the 
nation^^  for  which  it  is  supplied.  Our  cabinet  will  believe  the 
accounts  of  the  royalists,  as  usual,  and,  instead  of  exhorting  the 
court  of  Paris  to  secure  itself  by  moderation,  will  endeavour  to 
save  it  by  the  removal  or  detention  of  one  individual,  whose  ex- 
istence in  this  or  that  latitude  they  will  wisely  suppose  as  the 
sole  point  on  which  depends  the  attachment  or  aversion  of  all 
France  to  its  reigning  government. 

It  was  the  intention,  as  you  have  seen,  of  Napoleon  to  retire 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  Notwithstanding  he  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  General  Becker,  the  prefect  Ba- 
ron Ricard,  and  the  maritime  prefect  Bonnefoux,  had  received 
orders  from  the  court  of  Paris  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  did 
take  measures  to  seize  him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  Belle- 
rophon  ;  he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  should,  doubtless,  be  treated  as  any  other  crowned  head 
taken  in  the  field.  V/e  have  no  right  to  look  upon  him  in  any 
other  light  than  a  monarch  who  has  failed  in  an  enterprise  to 
extend  his  dominions,  and  has  become  our  captive  by  the  fortune 
of  war  :  neither  justice  nor  generosity  can  allow  us  to  add  to  his 

•  The  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  as  to  the  banishment  of  Napo- 
leon to  St  Helena  need  not  be  stated  :  he  will  only  say,  that  the  consummate 
injustice  of  such  a  measure  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  pleasantry  of  boasting 
of  it  as  an  act  of  clemency. 
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detention  any  rigours  or  degradations,  savouring  of  punishment  j 
much  less  can  it  be  permitted  that  we  should  give  him  up  to  the 
knives  of  the  Chouans,  and  the  Brularts  of  the  Bourbon  court. 
What  would  be  his  fate,  in  that  case,  may  be  collected  from  the 
paragraph  which  follows  the  annunciation  of  his  capture,  in  the 
Moniteur — ""  And  thus  has  terminated  an  enterprise,  conceived 
by  Buonaparte,  and  executed  by  help  of  Messieurs  Lab':doyère, 
Ney,  Bassano,  Lavalette,  Savary,  Bertrand,  d'Erlon,  Regnault 
de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Lefevre  Desnouettes,  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  Defermont,  Etienne,  and  the  Ladies  Hortense,  Souza, 
and  Hamelin." 

Although  the  Moniteur  has  resigned  its  official  character  to 
the  court  gazette,  yet  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  this  paragraph  may  be  considered  a  decided  denunciation, 
and  the  names  given  a  list  of  proscribed. — If  M.  de  Vitrolles 
is  the  author  of  this  article,  he  has  forgotten  that  his  life  was 
saved  at  the  intercession  of  the  Princess  Hortense,  just  as  the 
Bourbons  would  forget  that  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  was  releas- 
ed by  Napoleon.  The  royalists  are  determined  still  to  believe, 
and  make  the  world  believe,  that  Napoleon  was  brought  back  by 
the  schemes  of  traitors,  not  by  their  own  indiscretion  ;  and  at 
last  have  ventured  to  designate,  by  name,  the  persons  actually 
concerned  in  that  preconcerted  project  :  nothing  more  is  wanting 
to  show  the  total  absurdity  of  such  an  imputation,  which  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  each  of  the  individuals  here  named,  as  much 
as  to  M.  Etienne,  the  writer  for  the  theatre,  who  has  published 
the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Indépendant  : 

"  Sir, 
"  An  article  of  the  Moniteur,  of  this  day,  designating  me  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  which  has  brought  back 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  into  France,  and  tending  to  provoke 
against  me  the  heaviest  penalties  ;  I  beg  j^^ou  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic, that  it  is  my  intention  to  prosecute,  for  slander,  the  author  of 
that  article. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  Etienne." 

Not  only  the  fifteen  persons  named  in  the  Moniteur,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  Frenchmen,  are  guilty 
of  supporting  that  man  when  brought  back  ;  but  I  re-assert,  that 
it  is  my  fixed  opinion,  that  no  proof  will  ever  be  found  of  a  pre- 
vious conspiracy  to  restore  him  ; — what  was  done  by  the  military 
men  here  named  was  done  openly,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  Napoleon  in  France,  not  of  a  preconcerted  plot. 
The  king  may  shoot  them,  as  well  as  all  the  individuals  who 
joined  Napoleon,  before  he  himself  quitted  Lille,  if  he  can  j  but 
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we  shall  see  what  proofs  their  trials,  if  trials  they  have,  will 
bring  of  a  previous  conspiracy.* 

It  is  not  at  all  unnatural  that  the  restored  dynasty  should  wish 
to  punish  those  who  signalized  themselves,  in  the  great  national 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  tlirone  ;  and  if  the  five  or  six 
military  men  of  rank,  who  were  the  first  to  declare  for  Napoleon 
upon  his  advance  li;om  Cannes,  shall  be  taken  to  the  plain  of 
Grenelle,  tliere  will  be  nothing  unusual  in  the  vengeance,  nor, 
it  may  be  said,  unjust.  Want  of  success  in  eiîterprises  of  this 
nature  has  always  been  so  rewarded, 

Er  si  Ic  sceau  de  la  victoire 
N'eut  consacre  CCS  deuii  dieux, 
Alexander,  aux  yeux  du  vulgaire, 
N'aurait  élé  qu'un  léméraire, 
Et  César  un  séditieux. 

It  does  not  follow  that  an  entire  oblivion  of  offences  v/ould  not 
be  more  politic,  as  well  as  more  generous.  If  the  king  be  strong- 
enough  to  pardon,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  had  better  not  make 
a  sad  exception  against  half  a  dozen,  or  hall  a  hundred  culpahles, 
in  a  crime,  of  which  nearlv  his  whole  nation  might  be  convicted, 
namely  of  having  joined  in  the  revolution,  by  which  the)^  expect- 
ed to  attain,  not  the  personal  benefits  of  the  nev/  monarch,  for 
those  could  allure  and  reach  but  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
but  a  real  national  representation,  a  division  of  power,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  practical  results  of  those  political  institutions, 

*  We  have  the  best  proof  of  the  futility  of  this  charge  from  the  trial  of  Count 
Labédoyère,  from  the  confessions  of  Marshal  Ney,  from  the  permission  tjranted 
to  M.  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and  the  Duke  of  Eassano,  to  retire  from 
France.  I  will  mention  another  proof,  decisive  to  me— tlie  Count  Lavalefcte,  di- 
rector general  of  the  posts  under  Napoleon,  was  put  in  the  second  list  of  pro- 
scribed; that  is,  of  tliose  who  were  not  to  be  tried,  but  of  those  who  were  to 
retire  to  certain  assigned  places  under  superintendiince.  The  count  went  to 
Fouché,  and  positively  insisted  upon  being  put  in  the  fu-st  list,  and  so  running 
the  chance  of  his  life  ;  saying,  lie  defied  the  court  to  prove  any  thing  against 
him  :  now,  it  is  natural,  that  if  a  conspiracy  had  existed,  Lavalette  should  have 
been  concerned  in  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano  likewise.    • 

Since  writing  the  above,  Marsha!  Ney  has  been  shot  ;  chiefly,  it  appears,  upon 
the  evidence  of  General  Bourmont,  who  made  many  vague  assertions  respect- 
ing a  conspiracy  arranged  by  the  minister  at  war  and  tlie  marshals,  which  all 
the  virorld  knows  not  to  have  the  sliadov^"  of  trutii.  Tiie  cdurt  itself  does  not 
pretend  to  believe  that  Marshal  Soult  had  any  concerii  in  tiie  return  of  Napo- 
leon. Marslial  Ney  would,  it  seems  to  me,  have  better  consulted  his  own  dig- 
nity and  that  of  thç  national  cause,  if  he  had  con.fessed  himself  guilty  of  being- 
seduced  by  a  wish  of  contributmg  to  the  recovery  of  the  independence  and 
glory  of  France,  and  had  submitted,  without  any  useless  struggle,  to  t!;e  fate 
reserved,  in  all  times,  for  unsuccessfsd  patriots.  Tlie  condemnation  of  Lavalelte 
for  writing  a  letter,  on  the  20th  of  March,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  blon.l 
being  spilt,  is  to  me  a  more  decided  proof  of  t!is  absence  of  all  proof  of  ;t  cn-i 
^piracy  than  his  acquittal  woo'd  liave  been, 

T  t 
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which  they  conceived  the  restored  dynasty  would  dare  to  destroy 
openly  or  secretly  contrive  to  counteract.  The  soldiers  differed 
from  the  nation  at  large  only  inasmuch  as  they  were  called,  and 
qualified  by  their  habits  of  life,  to  be  the  foremost  champions  of 
the  cause,  in  which  all  their  fellow  countrymen  were  equally  in- 
terested and  engaged  with  themselves.  They  represented  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  defend  its  inclinations,  just  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institute  would  be  the  arm  employed  to  uphold  their 
pretensions  jn  literature  and  the  arts.  This  right-hand  of  France 
has  offended  the  Bourbons  sorely,  and  willingly  would  they  cut 
it  off;  they  are  the  hearty  associates  of  the  crime  for  which  the 
Labédoyères  and  the  Neys  may  fall,  and.they  would  likewise  fall, 
but  "  défendit  numerus.''^  His  majesty  has  accepted,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  unconditional  submission,  brought  by  the  Gene- 
rals Gerard,  Haxo,  and  Valmy  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  that  this 
acceptance  should  be  followed  up  by  measures  of  the  utmost 
lenience,  or  rather  of  compliance  with  the  feelings  of  the  armed 
portion  of  the  people  ;  each  individual  of  which  must  go  through 
a  long  course  of  favour  before  he  forgets  that  the  hand,  now  em- 
ployed to  soothe  him,  was  that  which  tore  from  him  all  the  tro- 
phies of  his  glory  and  his  gain. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  allies,  in  search  of  their  reasona- 
ble guarantees^  and  finding  the  perverse  disposition  of  subjugat- 
ed France,  demand  certain  sacrifices  of  Louis,  in  return  for 
the  throne  which  they  have  recovered,  and  which  by  those  sacri- 
fices alone  they  pretend  is  to  be  secured.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
king's  ministers,  and  those  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  latter  de- 
manded what  security  could  be  given,  by  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tailleries,  against  the  three  following  obstacles  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  1.  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  2.  The  French  army.  3. 
The  French  Jacob'ms.  It  is  pretended  that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
answered,  "  as  for  the  first,  that  obstacle  is  now  a  prisoner  in 
England  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  guarantee  now  in  your  own 
hands.  The  army  shall  be  entirely  dissolved^  which  we  hope  will 
be  considered  satisfactory,  for  we  can  do  no  more.  The  Jaco- 
bins, by  which  we  suppose  are  meant  those  distinguished  by 
their  opposition  to  the  present  family  ;  those,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  take  measures  against,  when  it  is  considered  how 
large  a  portion  they  are  of  all  France."  Here  the  other  party 
asserted,  that  there  might  be  means  of  putting  the  most  noxious 
and  prominent  out  of  action,  hors  de  combat.  There  was  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  punishment  ;  and  deportation,  as  well  as  death, 
had  often  been  tried  before  in  France.  Still  the  French  ministers 
retorted  the  difficulty  of  designating  and  selecting  the  persons  to 
be  punished,  out  of  so  vast  a  multitude  ;  but  a  list  was  at  last 
made  out  of  200,  it  is  said,  marked  for  a  greater  or  less  degree 
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of  punishment  ;  which  number  was  reduced,  at  the  instance  of 
Fouche,  to  about  130.  It  is  added,  that  the  Duke  of  Otranto 
avowed,  that  if  blood  was  to  be  spilt,  he  would  retire  to  Siberia, 
rather  than  retain  his  authority.  The  allied  sovereigns,  it  is  as- 
serted, are  determined  upon  making  some  examples  of  the  dan- 
ger of  attempting  to  set  aside  a  dethroned  dynasty  for  a  more 
popular  prince;  and  to  visit  with  the  last  vengeance  the  crime  of 
having  submitted  to  that  man,  at  whose  feet  every  one  of  them, 
by  turns,  and  all  together,  gave  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  circumstances,  and  of  the  pride  that  can 
lick  the  dust  shaken  from  the  shoes  of  a  conqueror. 

The  magnanimous  Alexander  is  not  so  magnanimous  as  he  was 
last  year  ;  he  finds  the  folly  of  throwing  away  his  favours  upon 
a  people  insensible  of  the  benefits  of  being  beaten,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Cossack  conquest.  Whether  the  Bourbons  are 
playing  off  the  allies  against  their  own  ministry,  in  order  to  take 
the  odium  of  revenge  from  themselves,  or  whether  they  are  in- 
clined really  to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  subjects,  their  future 
conduct  will  show  ;  but  at  present  they  allow  the  agents  of  the 
liberators  of  Europe  to  be  the  ministers  of  severity.  The  Prin- 
cess Hortense  received,  a  day  or  two  ago,  an  order  from  Muf- 
fling to  quit  Paris  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  retire  from 
France  with  all  convenient  speed  :  on  the  other  hand,  some  mea- 
sures of  the  same  nature  have  been  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  sentences  of  banishment,  signed  by  M,  Talleyrand, 
have  be^n  transmitted  to  some  of  his  ancient  associates  and 
commensals.  If  this  treatment  be  considered  a  mitigation  of 
punishment,  it  may  be  defended  ;  but,  in  any  other  point  of 
view,  sems  a  strange  beginning  for  a  constitutional  reign*. 

*  The  list  of  proscription  did  appear  at  last,  dated  the  24th  of  July,  and  from 
observing  the  contrivance  of  designating  those  for  the  severer  correction  who 
were  mostly  out  of  reach,  and  from  seeing  also  the  neglect  of  carrying  the  de- 
cree into  execution  as  to  the  banished,  many  of  whom,  as  before  related,  were 
seen  walking  unmolested  about  Paris,  long  after  its  appearance,  I  feel  inclined  to 
think,  that  M.  Fouché  agreed  to  such  a  proscription  only  in  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  allies,  and  with  a  determination  to  save  his  king  and  his  country 
from  the  inevitable  consequences  which  must  have  ensued  from  the  actual  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure.  This  good  opinion  of  him,  entertained  by  the  consti- 
tutionalists, was  a  little  stagg-ered  by  the  execution  of  Labédoyère  (which,  how- 
ever, military  discipline  might  seem  to  demand)  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  a 
re-action  seemed  determined  upon,  and  no  stop  was  put  to  the  violence  of  the 
royalists  in  the  departments,  he  was  given  up  altogether.  His  resignation  has 
canonised  him  ;  it  has  restored  him,  I  hear,  in  great  part,  to  the  esteem  of  his 
countrymen,  as  it  has  decided  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons,  who  cannot  stand  upon 
the  opposite  system  of  vengeance  and  punishment.  They  cannot  strike  at  the 
chiefs  of  the  guilty  and  the  discontented  ;  there  are  no  chiefs— the  poppies  are 
all  of  the  same  height.  They  have  all  France  to  oppose  and  keep  down  ;  and 
they  have  more — they  have  the  force  of  opinion  in  all  Europe;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  politics  of  the  different  cabinets,  and  the  former  aggressions  of  the  im- 
perial government,  have  placed  tlie  French  nation  and  the  other  people  of  the 
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The  certain  guarantee  of  the  intentions  of  Louis  to  act  up  to 
his  declaration,  and  the  spirit  of  his  charter,  would  be  the  con- 
vocation of  a  legislative  assembly,  freely  and  fairly  chosen  :  but 
what  has  he  done  in  this  respect  ?  By  his  ordonnance  of  the 
13th,  he  has  called  together  the  electoral  colleges  under  such  re- 
gulations, and  prescribed  such  Conditions  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
deputies,  as  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  system  intended  to 
be  pursued  by  the  court. 

The  number  of  representatives  is  reduced  to  396  ;  the  quali- 
fication necessary  for  a  candidate  is  enacted  to  be  the  payment 
of  1000  francs  of  contribution,  a  condition  totally  exclusive,  in 
some  departments,  of  any  suitable  appointment  ;  and  such  pre- 
sidents are  named  to  the  electoral  colleges,  as  must  shut  out 
all  hope  against  any  but  a  court  candidate  ;  take,  for  example, 
M.  Kergorlay,  the  denouncer  of  Napoleon,  who  complai.ned  of 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  terms,  which,  if  there 

continent,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  opposition  to  each  other;  yet  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  is  working  its  way  in  the  heart  of  those  very  countries  whose 
leg-ions  have  beaten  down  the  efforts,  and  arrested  the  progress,  of  that  spirit, 
when  connected  with  the  support  of  Napoleon,  will  not  permit  a  continued  com- 
bination of  kings  to  uphold  the  pretensions  of  any  monarch  or  dynasty,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  and  the  rights  of  an  insulted  nation.  When  the  Germans  have 
paid  themselves  the  debt  of  national  hatred  and  revenge;  v/hen  the  Emperors 
and  Kings  shall  have  satisfied  their  private  piques;  when  full  restitution  for  the 
rapines  of  conquerors,  half  of  them  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,. shall  have 
been  exacted  Irom  their  survivors  ;  there  will  then  be  a  chance  of  coming  to  a 
dispassionate  conclusion  as  to  the  hopelessness  and  injustice  of  assisting  the 
project  of  a  single  family,  aidïd  by  a  minority  comparatively  insignificant,  to 
re-establish  the  ancient  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  modern  France,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  forcible  extinction  of  the  liberal  ideas  diffused  amongst  eight 
and  twenty  millions  of  people. 

The  fear,  which  was  the  feeling  that  enabled  the  combined  sovereigns  to  lead 
their  subjects  against  France,  has  no  longer  any  existence  ;  the  consequent  de- 
sire of  vengeance  has  begun  to  feel  satisfied  with  victory  and  retaliation,  and 
when  it  sliall  have  entirely  subsided,  will  be  succeeded  by  commiseration. 
This  feeling,  joined  with  the  persuasion  that  the  commotions  of  the  French 
are  but  a  civil  discord  ;  the  struggle  of  a  people  for  rights  established  in  tlie 
most  enlightened  countries,  and  beginning  to  be  recognised  throughout  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  of  a  government  for  privileges  long  since  obsolete,  and  for  au- 
thority  proved  by  experience  to  be  untenable,  will  prevent  the  possible  recur- 
rence of  another  monarchical  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  mankind.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  coincidences,  that  the  armies  of  Prussia,  of  Belgium, 
of  Wurtemburg-,  should  be  levelling  the  last  ensigns  of  independence  in  JVance, 
at  the  moment  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  secure  to  themselves  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  tlie  representative  system  at  home,  an.d  that  one  portion  of  the 
Spanish  forces  was  prej)aring  to  restore  a  Bourbon  in  France,  whilst  unotlicr 
was  meditating  a  revolt  against  a  tyrant  of  that  same  family  in  their  own  coun- 
try. The  contrast  nmy  he  iieightened  by  recollecting  that  a  commotion,  almost 
approaching  to  revolution,  to  defend  what  were  supposed  the  riglils  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  i5()])ulation  of  England  against  the  imjust  interference  of 
the  higher  orders  in  parliament,  was  only  quelled  by  turning  the  stream  of  ig- 
norant  turbulence  against  the  efforts  of  the  French  people,  then  in  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  and  of  the  privileged  classes.    A  Fierieh  war 
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had  been  any  cause  for  his  complaint,  would  have  cost  him  his 
head,  and  would  have  been  considered  an  overt  act  of  treason 
in  our  own  country.  The  court  seems  determined  to  employ 
only  one  set  of  agents,  namely,  those  of  the  ancient  regime. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  new  prefects  are  nobles,  and  other  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  in  the  same  spirit.  The  certainty 
of  support  has  given  to  the  partisans  of  the  restored  family  an 
audacity  which  characterises  the  victory  of  a  weak  and  prejudic- 
ed minority  ;  already  have  accounts  arrived  that  the  massacre 
of  the  protestants  has  begun  in  the  south — a  strange  contrast, 
when  proceeding  from  the  presumed  friends  of  order,  and  of  the 
ancient  social  system,  with  the  forbearance  and  tranquillity  that 
marked,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon,  the  conduct  of  all  the  abet- 
tors of  anarchy  in  those  protestant  provinces,  in  which  the  im- 
prudence of  the  privileged  classes,  during  the  first  reign  of  Louis 

is  a  very  ancient  soporific,  prescribed,  time  out  of  mind,  against  internal  dis- 
turbances in  England,  but  has  been  tried  so  often,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  even 
the  humblest  of  our  countrymen  will  prefer  some  other  remedy  to  one  which, 
may  be  fatal  to  their  constitution.  The  continental  nations  are  not  habituated 
to  such  a  repetition  of  the  same  apphcations.  The  name  of  Napoleon,  the  re- 
membrances  of  r&cent  injury  and  disgrace,  the  fear  of  their  recurrence,  which 
were  resorted  to  before,  cannot  bè  employed  again,  to  array  them  in  opposition 
to  a  cause  which  is  their  own,  and  which  they  now  appear  to  have  discovered  to 
be  so.  They  will  see,  that  nothing  less  than  a  foreign  military  force  in  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  citadels  of  France,  is  capable  of  curbing  the  rights  of  human  na- 
ture in  that  country,  and  even  their  government  will  begin  to  find  out  more  rea- 
sonable causes  and  pretexts  for  war,  amongst  each  otlier,  than  the  suppression 
of  those  rights  ;  they  will  also  suspect  that  they  are  lending  themselves  too 
entirely  to  the  triumphant  ambition  of  the  ancient  rival  of  France,  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  her  imputed  schemes  of  continental  aggrandisement.  The 
alliance  tvill  dissolve — the  first  decisive  triumph  of  the  principles  of  national 
liberty  will  be  witnessed  in  that  country,  where  they  struggled  originally  into 
life.  The  individuals  of  this  or  that  family,  or  faction,  v^iii  be  borne  down  at 
once,  without  resistance,  perhaps  without  violence,  and  lost  for  ever.  The  shock 
of  parlies,  or  of  nations,  internal  difîei'ences  and  foreign  wars,  may,  for  a  short 
time,  confine  the  empire  of  I'eason  and  independence  by  the  Pyi-enees,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  just  as  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  circumscribed 
by  the  sea  that  washes  the  British  Isles;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  extend 
its  reign  beyond  the  boundaries  prescribed  for  individual  ambition,  and,  em- 
bracing state  after  state,  establish  at  last  its  prevailing  happy  sway  over  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  civilised  world.  The  power  and  duration  of  such  moral 
communities,  as  were  founded  in  the  weaknesses  and  bad  passions  of  human 
nature,  and  constituted  by  a  Mahomet,  a  Hildebrand,  or  any  other  audacious 
or  artful  impostor,  may  induce  us  to  encourage  a  hope,  that  a  system,  having 
no  base  but  the  rational  rights,  and  no  aim  but  the  equal  happiness  of  mankind, 
when  once  established,  will  last  for  ever.  This  hope,  which  has  been  before 
hypothetically  indulged  in  the  course  of  these  lettei's,  is  here  repeated,  under 
circumstances  less  favourable  to  its  accomplishment.  An  older  politician  may 
dismiss  the  dream  through  the  ivory  gate;  but  the  millenial  reign  of  the  saints, 
not  only  the  expectation,  but  the  ci-eed,  of  a  sect  once  prevalent,  is  scarcely  less 
visionary,  although  it  must  be  confessed  less  brilliant,  than  the  perpetual  re* 
public  of  the  wise. 
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XVIII.,  might  have  been  expected  to  have  laid  up  some  ven- 
geance in  store  for  the  day  of  triumph. 

I  account  for  this  difference  in  the  same  position  in  the  con- 
duct of  men,  to  whom  measures  exactly  the  contrary  to  their  real 
actions  have  been  and  are  still  imputed  by  all  the  friends  of  all 
old  systems  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  not  from  suppos- 
ing, with  Algernon  Sydney,  that  there  is  something  in  the  cause 
of  pure  monarchical  institutions  which  has  a  worse  influence  on 
the  passions  of  mankind  than  the  adoption  of  principles  more  in- 
clined to  popular  governments  can  produce  ;  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  pure  royalists  striving,  at  this  time,  against 
opinion,  whilst  the  constitutionalists  are  but  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stream.  The  agitations  of  the  former  must  necessarily  be 
the  most  violent  of  the  two,  whether  they  make  head  against,  or  are 
borne  backwards  by  the  current.  It  is  dangerous  to  carr}'  a  simile 
or  metaphor  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  thing  likened  all  the  properties 
of  the  thing  applied  ;  but  Mirabeau  followed  up  this  popular 
phrase  by  denouncing  drowning  against  the  mad  attempt  to  swim 
up  the  torrent.  Who  is  there  now  in  Paris  or  France,  I  would  ask 
it  of  my  fifty  thousand  countrymen  in  this  capital,  who  does  not 
conceive  that  this  obstinacy  of  the  Bourbonists  v^ill  prove  that 
there  was  nothing  forced  or  outrageous  in  the  comparison  ?  The 
excesses  of  that  party  who  dared  to  wear  the  ensigns  of  glad- 
ness at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  who  continue  still  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  the  success  of  those  arms  which  now  watch 
in  the  antechamber  of  their  monarch,  and,  whilst  they  run  over 
with  delight  at  the  triumph  of  their  personal  passions,  have  not 
a  sigh  for  France, — the  excesses  of  these  men,  the  old  emigrants 
and  the  young  nobles,  are  such  as  have  already  consigned  them 
to  the  contempt  of  every  unprejudiced  foreigner.  A  party  of 
the  latter  description  ended  a  compotation  dedicated  to  the  vic- 
tories of  their  allies'?  by  demolishing  the  looking-glasses  and  lus- 
tres of  a  coffee-house,  the  temple  of  republicanism  and  Napo- 
leon. These  worthy  warriors,  the  heroes,  as  the  Nain  Jaune 
says,  not  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  but  Montansier,  have  been  active 
also  in  avenging  themselves  on  the  emblems,  either  real  or  sus- 
pected, of  patriotism  ;  and  having  made  successful  war  on  the 
violets,  have  now  attacked  the  pinks.  An  order  of  the  day, 
just  issued  from  General  Desolles,  forbids  the  wearing  of  red 
pinks,  which  are  to  be  extracted  with  all  due  form  and  legality 
at  the  guard  house,  but  not  forcibly  torn  away  in  the  open  streets 
by  the  unofficial  hands  of  individual  zeal,  a  measure  which  has 
already  cost  the  lives  of  two  or  three  bodv  guards  in  the  boule- 
vards and  coffee-houses.  The  hyacinth  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
is  equall}'^  proscribed.  Are  we  in  the  circus  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  6th  century  ?     Mile.  Mars  has  also  succeeded  to  the 
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hisses  of  Mile.  Bourgoign,  and  the  theatres  are  now  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  lilies,  as  they  were  before  held  by  the 
enemies  of  that  fatal  flower.  The  great  majority  of  the  actors 
and  artists  are  more  than  suspected  admirers  of  the  Emperor, 
and  proceedings  may  be  anticipated  against  the  Institute  as  well 
as  the  play-houses.  The  arts  must  be  punished  for  their  alliance 
with  usurpation.  At  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  an  actor,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  short  defence  of  Paris,  near  St. 
Denis,  as  a  rifleman  of  the  national  guard,  was  ordered,  a  night, 
or  two  ago,  upon  some  trifling  occasion,  to  ask  pardon,  on  his 
knees,  before  the  audience.  You  will  not  believe  that  I  attri- 
bute the  excesses  or  follies  of  the  royalists  to  the  king — by  no 
means  ;  I  only  speak  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  party — ■ 
I  only  wish  to  show  you  what  is  the  complexioti  of  the  conduct 
adopted  to  reconcile  disgrace  and  despotism  to  France.  You 
may  guess  at  the  effect — Paris  is  in  a  state  of  disturbance  which 
the  days  of  the  siege  never  exceeded — far  from  diminishing  the 
measures  of  precaution,  and  laying  aside  the  armed  attitude  of 
distrust,  the  allies  have  found  it  necessary  to  place  double 
guards  at  the  palaces,  play-houses,  and  places  of  public  resort  ; 
cannon  enfilade  the  streets,  but  every  menace  is  scarce  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Tuil- 
ieries. 

It  is  clear  that  Louis  cannot  at  present  trust  himself  alone  in 
his  capital — nay,  scarcely  out  of  his  palace,  in  a  city,  where,  if 
any  where,  he  has  a  majority  of  the  armed  force  in  his  favour. 
The  accounts  from  the  provinces  represent  them  in  a  state  of 
disquiet  more  violent  than  that  of  Paris.  The  population  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  is  still  in  arms — many  garrisons  still  hold  out; 
General  Clausel  has  published  an  order  of  the  day  at  Bordeaux, 
on  the  15th,  forbidding  the  authorities  to  receive  orders  from 
Paris,  that  city  being  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  from  any 
but  the  Prince  of  Eckmiihl.  At  Lyons  a  monument  has  been 
raised  to  the  warriors  who  died  for  their  independence  at  Wa- 
terloo. The  regret  will  be  a  perpetual  censure  of  the  royalists. 
The  vast  force  of  the  allies  will,  doubtless,  succeed  in  subjugat- 
ing the  provinces  as  it  captured  the  capital,  and  the  French  must 
consent  to  be  treated  a^  a  conquered  people  :  they  would  con- 
sent, if  one  of  the  conditions  were  not  too  humiliating  even  for 
the  vanquished,  and  its  consequences  more  perpetual  than  the 
modern  privileges  of  conquest  seem  to  them  to  allow.  The 
king's  ostensible  ministers,  at  least  M.  Fouché,  would  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  the  people  to  their  monarch,  by  showing  them 
that,  although  his  majesty  returned  by  foixe,  he  intends  to  re- 
main amongst  them  by  mildness  ;  and  to  make  persuasion  finish 
what  fear  bcpan.     Hence  the  convocation  of  the  chamber,  which 
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some  royalists  affected  to  say  would  not  be  called  together,  the 
king  having  found  the  nation  not  good  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  representativ^e  system.  To  the  opposite  influence  must 
we  attribute  the  provisions  of  the  proclamation  before  noticed, 
by  which  many  of  the  beneficial  consequences  of  appealing  to 
the  people  appear  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
court.  That  people  are  happy  to  hear  of  a  parliament  chosen 
from  amongst  themselves,  but  they  ai-e  sorry  to  hear  that  only 
596  members  are  to  have  that  distinction  :  they  are  flattered  by 
being  called  to  participate  in  the  government,  but  they  are  dis- 
gusted at  being  told,  that  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  the  portion 
only  of  a  comparatively  small  minority,  is  to  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  legislation,  and  the  sole  presumption  of  honesty  and 
talent,  and  that  thus  some  departments  will  actually  have  no  re- 
presentative ;  and  also,  that,  by  giving  the  arrondissements  a 
choice  only  of  candidates,  not  of  deputies,  many  local  interests 
must  be  diregarded  or  misunderstood.  The  army  is  pleased  that 
the  legion  of  honour  is  preserved  in  the  electoral  colleges  of  de- 
partments ;  but  it  is  equally  dissatisfied  at  finding  that  a  mem- 
ber, who  does  not  pay  300  francs  of  cchitribution,  although  he 
should  be  a  principal  dignitary  of  that  order,  will  be  excluded 
from  his  privileges.  Every  patriot  congratulates  himself,  that 
certain  articles  of  the  constitutional  charter  are  to  be  revised  ; 
but  he  represses  his  joy  when  he  recollects  how  the  chamber,  to 
whom  is  to  be  entrusted  the  liberties  of  himself  and  his  poste- 
rity, will  be  composed,  in  the  midst  of  whose  bayonets  it  will 
sit,  and  who  are  to  be  its  assistants  in  the  other  chamber,  formed 
of  men  nominated  by  the  court,  and,  at  least,  a  majority  of  them, 
previously  secured.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  promise  of  a  new 
national  representation  has  gained  the  king  no  friends  ;  but  has 
rather  renewed  the  charge  of  treachery  and  deceit,  which  the 
royalists  take  care  to  justify,  by  hinting  that  the  chambers  will 
enter  fully  into  the  views  of  the  court,  or  will  be  finally  dis- 
missed. 

One  or  two  journals  continue  to  speak  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation  on  this  subject.  The  Independent,  edited  by  M.  Jay, 
and  under  the  influence,  it  is  supposed,  of  M.  Fouche,  has  not 
been  silent  ;  but  its  tone,  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  instance, 
is  towards  the  king  most  respectful,  and  consonant  with  all  it  has 
hitherto  said  to  reconcile  the  French  to  their  monarch,  and  to 
make  one  more  effort  for  constitutional  independence,  by  an  ob- 
livion of  differences,  and  by  that  union  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
which  alone  can  suit  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
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CONCLUDING  NOTE. 

The  Independent  has  been  suppressed — we  need  not  want  a 
better  proof  of  the  real  system  which  is  intended  to  be  pursued  : 
one  or  two  other  journals  have  shared  the  same  fate,  and  amongst 
rhem  the  Nain  Jaune,  for  joking  with  the  battle  of  Montansier. 
The  principles  of  the  Independent  had  subjected  it  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Napoleonists,  or,  rather,  of  those  who  thought  the  roy- 
alist government  ought  to  be  abandoned  ;  or,  according  to  a  vul- 
gar phrase,  "  given  rope."  It  was  guilty  of  no  other  indiscre- 
tion than  telling  the  ministry  how  they  might  save  the  king.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  now  even  a 
word  Those  whom  Mr.  Cobbett  calls,  with  great  reason,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  phraseology,  the  base-souled  editors  of 
our  court  journals^  blamed  M.  Fouche  for  his  keeping  the 
French  papers  in  subjection,  and  for  not  suffering  the  truth  to  be 
told  against  himself  and  his  friends  ;  whereas  the  suppression 
of  the  Independent  was  ho  work  of  his,  nor  could  have  been  so, 
as  it  was  the  organ  of  his  own  opinions.  It  was  the  other  part 
of  the  police  that  stopped  the  voice  of  common  sense.  M.  Fou- 
che only  prevented,  and  that  but  partially,  the  insertion  in  the 
court  journals,  edited  by  priests  and  nobles,  of  articles  wholly 
inflammatory,  and  tending  to  encourage  the  civil  discord  which 
wanted  not  the  fuel  of  denunciation  and  proscription.  Our  jour- 
nalists were,  at  first,  angry  at  the  restrictions  of  the  press  ;  they 
then  found  out,  after  some  Frenchmen  had  found  it  out  first,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  the  last  reign,  had  occasioned  the  fall 
of  Napoleon.  It  may  be  recollected  that,  in  the  time  of  that 
Emperor,  the  same  well-informed  persons  said  there  was  no 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  that  the  Courier  asserted,  that  any  per- 
son found  reading  that  paper,  or  the  Times,  was  fined  100  Na- 
poleons. They  now  find  the  liberty  of  the  press  too  good  for 
Frenchmen,  to  whom  they  deny  every  other  good  thing — and 
have  pushed  their  folly  so  far  as  to  sing  paeans  over  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  French  habeas  corpus  act.  The  appointment  of  M. 
Laine  to  the  chair  of  the  lower  chamber,  of  him  who  "  would 
not  shut  the  door  against  the  hopes  of  the  emigrants,"  of  him 
who  identified  the  will  of  the  king  with  the  law,  shows  how 
much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  new  national  representation, 
which,  as  far  as  I  hear,  is  more  base,  and  less  representative  of 
the  people,  than  the  other  chamber,  where  certain  intelligent 
members,  appointed  to  preserve  forms,  maintain  a  respectable 
minority.  The  name  of  Count  Lanjuinais  will  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  record  destined  to  preserve  the  memories  of  those  men 

u  u 
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who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country  in  the  days  of  her  trou» 
ble.  He  does  not  despair  ;  his  repulsed  patriotism  is  indefati- 
gable. In  the  mean  tinie  every  measure  of  the  court  seems  di- 
rected by  the  fatality  which  crowned  the  last  enterprise  of  Na- 
poleon. The  whole  of  France  appears  now  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  that,  of  which  the  neighbours  of  the  Tuilleries  were 
apprized  in  July,  namely,  the  perilous  position  of  the  king.  The 
atrocious  murderers  of  the  south  condemn  the  forbearance  which 
does  not  sharpen,  instead  of  merely  permitting,  the  use  of  their 
knives.  The  priests  and  royalist  rabble  of  these  countries  regret 
the  pious  furies  of  the  Angoulemes,  and  call  for  a  Charles  the 
Tenth.  The  association  must  make  most  dear  to  them  the  nu- 
merical successor  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  the  rival  of  that 
wretched  Vendôme,  who  was  supported  by  the  fanatics  of  the 
league.  The  same  faction  indulges  in  the  same  complaints  at 
Paris,  and  in  every  other  department,  where  the  breach  between 
them  and  the  vanquished  majority  is  daily  widening,  and  must 
finally  split  tire  kingdom  into  two  countries,  one  of  which  will 
be  the  desolate  abode  of  nobles  and  priests,  served  by  the  people 
whom  the  immediate  presence  of  the  allied  armies  shall  be  able, 
for  a  time,  to  repress;  and  the  other  composed  of  the  portion- of 
rebels  more  or  less  active,  as  the  same  foreign  force  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  their  constraint.  We  do  not  know  but  that,  at  this 
moment,  the  high  roads  of  the  country,  whose  internal  policy 
an  Alfred  might  have  admired,  are  just  as  impassable  as  the 
wilds  of  Curdistan.  The  patriots,  of  course,  despair  of  ex- 
tracting any  i^eal  or  permanent  advantages  from  the  forms  of 
freedom  granted  by  the  king.  The  most  moderate  amongst 
them  only  continue  to  be  inactive.  I  reckon  for  nothing  the  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  treasures  of  the  Lou- 
vre, and  defacing  the  monuments  of  the  capital,  which  as  many 
royalists  as  others,  doubtless,  joined  to  inflame.  The  depart- 
ments will  care  little  about  these  injuries,  which,  though  a  severe 
wound  to  the  vanity  of  the  French,  are  no  otherwise  to  be  re- 
garded than  as  they  add  to  the  conviction  of  the  impotence  of 
the  king,  who,  with  other  advisers,  might,  perhaps,  have  ma- 
naged to  awaken  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  his  inability,  to  protect 
his  capital  from  despoliation.  But  his  cabinet  either  cannot,  or 
will  not,  identify  his  sufferings  with  those  of  the  people,  who 
reckon  the  commencement  of  their  calamities  from  the  date  of 
his  triumphant  return. 

Voltaire,  in  his  essay  on  the  manners  and  spirit  of  nations, 
says,  "  that  only  three  ways  of  subjugating  a  people  have  been 
ever,  as  yet,  discovered  ;  the  first  method,  of  civilizing  by  legis- 
lation, he  reckons  at  least  suspicious — the  second,  of  religious 
conversion,  has  only  been  the  lot  of  a  very  few  j"  the  third, 
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which  employa  one  portion  of  a  nation  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
other,  he  attributes  to  the  rightful  pretenders  to  this  merit,  to 
Charlemagne,  Clovis,  Alboin,  and  other  respectable  monsters. 
No  one  will  deny  that  Loui;?  has  still  to  conquer  France,  which 
is  scarcely  more  his  own,  at  this  time,  than  it  was  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  allies  have  conquered  the  French,  and  have  so 
used  their  triumph,  as  a  gentleman  in  France  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  in  October  last,  as  to  have  left  them  nothing  but  their  eyes 
to  weep  with.  Now,  his  majesty,  of  these  three  methods,  seems 
resolved  to  adopt  either  the  second  or  the  third  ;  but  whether 
he  can  pretend  to  the  virtues  of  the  above  heroes,  or  whether 
his  party  will  be  strong  enough  to  slaughter  the  remainder  of  the 
nation,  will  admit  only  of  one  answer.  In  the  efforts  he  has 
made  towards  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  for  such  the 
Christianity  of  the  court  may  be  said  absolutely  to  be  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French  of  this  day,  his  failure  has  been  most  com- 
plete— I  judge  him  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  very  chambermaids 
of  Paris,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  same  person  just  mentioned^ 
"  On  est  trop  éclairé  pour  tout  ^a"^."  The  religion  of  Louis  and 
his  family  will  hardly  have  many  charms  for  the  French,  nor  re- 
concile them  to  the  God  whom  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  and 
other  enthusiasts  more  savage,  in  return,  perhaps,  for  being  made 
after  his  image,  have  made  after  their  own — vengeful — pas- 
sionate— unjust.  It  is  the  laughter  of  Paris,  as  it  is  the  horror 
of  the  Cevennes.  The  times  do  not  allow  Louis  to  endeavour  to 
be  the  Charondas  of  France,  but  if  he  cannot  invent  himself,  he 
may  adopt  the  inventions  of  others  ;  and,  of  the  three  schemes, 
the  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  seems 
the  only  one  that  gives  him  the  least  chance  of  accomplishing 
the  requisite  conquest  over  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
It  is  the  only  one  he  has  neglected,  or  at  least,  abandoned.  The 
allies  have  allowed  him  five  years  to  prepare  his  means  of  de- 
fence, at  the  end  of  which  period  his  ministers  may,  perhaps, 
wish  to  continue  their  protection,  and  to  try  a  fourth  method  of 
subjugation,  which  Voltaire  was  unable  to  discover,  namely,  the 
perpetual  employment  of  a  foreign  force,  and  of  extending  the 
old  resource  of  tyranny,  a  foreign  body  guard,  to  the  preser- 
vation, not  only  of  his  person,  but  of  his  prerogatives,  not  only 
of  his  palace,  but  of  his  provinces. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  not  impossible,  that  some  of  our  refrac- 
tory spirits  at  home  will  begin  to  compute  the  gains  of  the  war, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  real  advantage  and  honour  obtained  by 
England,  and  her  victorious  allies,  with  the  kings,  against  the 
peoples  of  the  continent.     There  is  not  an  unprejudiced  man  in 

•  "  They  are  too  enlightened  for  all  that." 
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the  country  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  ministers  deceived, 
either  wittingly  or  not,  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  in  assuring 
them  that  Napoleon  being  only  seconded  by  the  army,  and  a  few- 
seditious  traitors,  the  overthrow  of  that  army  would  be  follow- 
ed by  the  peaceable  restoration  of  Louis,  and  the  consequent 
tranqoillity  of  France  and  all  Europe.  We  went  to  war,  we 
were  told,  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  an  armed  peace,  and 
because  we  knew  that  war  must  be  the  final  consequence  of  any 
peace  with  Napoleon,  as  if  it  was  not  the  consequence  of  a  peace 
with  any  sovereign.  Every  one  enquires,  what  is  our  peace  at 
this  moment,  and  what  is  it  certain  to  be  for  five  years,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  treaty  ?  Is  it  any  thing  but  an  armed  peace  ?  and 
as  for  the  end, to  be  obtained  by  tranquillizing  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  France,  and  reducing  it  to  the  temperament  which  will  as- 
sociate the  French  to  the  great  European  union,  and  identify 
their  interests  and  characters  with  those  of  their  contiguous  na- 
tions, do  not  the  transactions  of  every  moment  make  it  more  ap- 
parent, that  this'  people  is  alienated  by  every  measure  so  kindly 
and  judiciously  undertaken  to  ensure  their  happiness  ?  What,  is 
it  supposed,  will  follow,  when  the  military  occupation  of  France 
has  ceased,  and  the  foreign  garrisons  are  withdrawn  ?  The 
question  has  in  some  measure  received  an  answer,  as  far  as  re- 
spects the  internal  feeling  of  the  country.  If  it  shall  be  found, 
that  five  years  of  bondage  have  not  been  sufficient  to  change  the 
character  of  the  French  nation,  will  the  English  cabinet  consent 
to  prolong  the  experiment  ?  will  Lord  Clancarty's  reasonable 
guarantees  be  judged  unattainable,  except  by  the  continued  or 
perhaps  perpetual  retention  of  the  rights  of  conquest  ?  A  com- 
bination of  all  the  powers  of  civilised  Europe  against  one  nation, 
unprecedented  as  it  was,  (for  the  union  against  the  republic  of 
Venice  is  hardly  a  parallel),  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  strange 
concurrence  of  circumstances  from  which  it  arose  ;  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  combination  is  so  far  inconsistent  with  all  for- 
mer experience  and  record  of  those  follies,  jealousies,  envies,  and 
other  momentary  whims  of  courts  and  kings, — in  which,  as  Sul- 
ly says,  the  greatest,  the  most  important  and  serious  state  affairs 
have  their  origin,  rath<  r  than  in  any  well  digested  counsels,  or 
any  consideration  of  honour,  glory,  and  good  faith, — that  it 
would  be  an  eccentricity  too  ridiculous,  even  in  our  ephemeral 
statesmen,  who  see  no  farther  forward  than  backward,  to  expect 
such  an  improbable  concurrence.  They  cannot  seriously  pro- 
mise themselves  the  permanence  of  the  alliance,  and  the  continu- 
ed consent  of  all  the  courts  of  congress  to  perpetuate  the  present 
subjection  of  France,  and  to  retain  the  destinies  of  her  millions 
for  ever  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  political  projectors  of  all  na- 
tions and  tongues,  who  may  shift  their  sittings  with  the  season  to 
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this  or  to  that  capital,  now  try  the  waters  of  Pyrmont,  now  take 
the  baths  of  Vienna,  and  séance  tenante^  tighten  or  relax  the 
cords  of  their  captive  hydra,  just  as  their  couriers  may  report 
that  the  many-headed  monster  has  given  symptoms  of  patience 
or  discontent.  , 

Upon  the  supposition  that  France  will  be  completely  crushed, 
and  all  fears  of  her  retaliation  for  ever  laid  aside,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  some  other  nation  will  succeed  to  the  hatreds 
and  jealousies  at  present  centered  in  her  alone.  Will  another  al- 
liance be  formed  ?  will  another  congress  be  made  the  depositary 
of  theîîe  united  passions,  and  individual  or  national  ambition 
again  meet  with  its  reward?  If  such  suspicions,  (unreasonable 
they  must  be  of  course),  should  be  attached  to  England  herself, 
so  as  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  transferring  the  dread  of  the  armies 
of  France  to  her  fleets  ;  and  reasonable  guarantees  should  be  re- 
quired against  her  further  interference,  and  the  undue  extension 
of  her  influence  in  continental  affairs  : — the  success  of  one 
general  alliance  might  be  a  mighty  incentive  to  a  second  effort, 
and  the  combined  court  of  conscience  might  pass  sentence  upon 
our  future  intentions,  as  it  did  upon  those  of  Napoleon  and  his 
armies.  Whether  England  be  that  predominant  power  which, 
in  all  times,  seems  to  have  existed  with  more  or  less  prominency 
in  modern  Europe,  or  whether  some  other  state  be  placed  on  that 
bad  eminence,  the  same  application  of  a  g  neral  alliance  would, 
it  may  be  presumed,  be  the  corrective  employed  by  tht  inventors 
or  disciples  of  the  new  congress  system  ;  so  that  each  of  the 
states  of  Europe  might  be  successively  proscribed,  and  succes- 
sively ruined,  and  ourselves  and  our  posterity  ensured  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  wars,  with  trifling  intervals,  upon  that  same 
magnificent  scale  which  has  already  filled  our  cotemporaries 
with  wonder  and  delight.  The  highways  might  again  be  cover- 
ed with  couriers,  whole  cabinets  travel  post,  and  monarchs 
themselves  fly  from  court  to  court  ;  crosses  and  ribbons  be  the 
common  courtesies  of  correspondence,  and  the  ordinary  popu- 
lation of  ball-rooms  and  saloons  be  nothing  less  than  ministers 
and  kings.  This,  the  dignified  repose,  or  royal  relaxation,  of 
the  combined  dominations,  would  only  be  indulged  long  enough 
to  give  a  relish  for  the  more  serious  occupations  of  their  calling; 
then  would  the  ready  armies  again  begin  to  march  from  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth,  and,  rushing  upon  the  devoted  offender,  ac- 
complish, amidst  the  shouts  and  groans  of  nations,  the  purpose 
of  the  grand  European  police.  Lord  Castlereagh  or  his  broih^r, 
notwithstanding  the  refreshment  necessary  for  hismea-ioi\,  on 
the  trifling  topics  of  our  own  history,  may  have  placed  btiure  his 
eyes  the  imputed  contrivance  of  Henry  IV.  between  whose 
court  of  fifteen  and  the  congress  there  is  only  one  difference, 
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namely,  that  the  grand  purpose  of  the  one  scheme  was  to  pre- 
vent wars,  whereas  the  present  union  has  commenced  operations 
by  a  national  massacre,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  has 
sown  the  seeds  of  perpetual  quarrel  and  commotion  in  every 
country  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  indispensable  ingredients  of  the  present  union, 
and  of  all  other  previous  aUiances,  has  been  the  money  of  Eng- 
land, the  coMribution  of  which,  it  appears,  has  been  already  so 
plentiful  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  continuance  of  this 
sort  of  support. 

The  other  powers,  it  must  be  owned,  have  all  been  considera- 
ble gainers  by  the  late  successes.  Whatever  men  they  have  lost 
can  be  supplied,  and  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  obtain  an  ac- 
cession of  population.  It  is  not  so  with  the  money  of  England, 
which  cannot  be  supplied,  and  the  want  of  which  must  be  more 
fatal  to  Us  than  any  other  want  ;  or  even  than  that  want  would 
be  to  any  other  power  whose  credit  is  notcommercial,  and  whose 
government  is  supported  by  the  bayonet.  The  king  of  England 
cannot  imitate  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  reduce  the  bank  pa- 
per to  a  fifth  of  its  value,  by  an  edict.  The  ministers  and  their 
parliamentary  majority  affect,  doubtless,  to  consider  that  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  has  set  the  seal  to  their  political  reputation, 
and  forever  silenced  their  opponents.  So  far  from  the  question 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  altered,  or  the  balance  being  at  all 
inclined  to  their  favour,  by  that  victory  and  its  consequences, 
their  condemnation,  by  every  impartial  judge,  appears  only  the 
more  inevitable,  and  only  the  more  apparent,  since,  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  main  design,  everi  beyond  their  warmest 
wishes,  they  still  leave  the  nation  involved  in  difficulties  ap- 
parently inextricable — damnantur  vous. — What  is  the  whole 
amount  of  our  enormous  fame  ?  We  have  proved  that  English 
intrepidity  is  more  than  a  match  for  French  impetuosity  ;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  employing  the  one,  is  superior  to 
Napoleon  disposing  of  the  other  quality,  in  a  manner  so  decisive 
as  to  admit  of  no  farther  controversy.  The  first  point  hardly 
wanted  confirmation,  the  second  could  not  interest  a  sufficient 
number  amongst  us  to  make  the  question  national.  But  beyond 
the  glory  gained  by  this  general,  who  should  be  himself  too 
great  and  generous  a  man  to  think  that  too  high  a  price  could 
not  be  paid  for  it,  is  there  one  single  object  obtained  by  these 
great  military  successes,  or  is  England,  in  any  one  point,  in  a 
better  position  than  she  was  three  months  previous  to  the  vic- 
tors^ ?  The  warmest  advocates  of  the  war,  crowned  as  they  are 
with  conquest,  may  be  defied  to  show  how  England  could  have 
been  in  a  worse  condition  in  any  way,  by  keeping  at  peace  with 
Napoleon,  than  she  will  be  now  that  she  has  dethroned  him  in 
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one  battle,  and  conquered  France.    The  friends  of  "the  ancient 
.social  system"  may  here  interpose,  and  declare  no  sacrifice  of 
blood  or  treasure  too  great  for  the  extinction  of  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  ;  but  these  gentlemen  must  see,  or  they  will  see,  that 
they  have  scotched  the  snake  of  jacobinism,  not  killed  it.    They 
may  have  the  consolation  of  concluding,  that  they  have  blasted 
by  one  vast  unnatural  eifort  the  best  promise  of  rational  freedom 
that  the  imperfection  of  humanity  could  admit  of  being  display- 
ed in  France,  or  any  other  country.     But  if  this  their  triumph 
were  lasting,  are  we  to  partake  of  their  joy,  or  participate  in 
their  fatal  success  in  a  bad  cause,  so  blindly  as  not  to  see  and 
shudder  at  the  ruin  that  stares  us  in  the  face  ?    In  the  glare  and 
crash  of  victory,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  shut  against  the  sugges- 
tions of  prudencf .     The  magnificent  titles,  arbiters  of  Europe, 
preservers  of  thrones,  masters  of  the  seas,  and  disposers  of  the 
land,  ring  round  our  heads,  and  exert  with  us  the  power  with 
which  the  universal  charm  enchants  all  bosoms,  but  mostly  such 
as  are  formed  of  better  clay.     We  have  before  us  an  example 
more  complete  than  the  fickleness  of  fortune  ever  before  fur- 
nished, of  the  reverses  in  store  for  those  who  are  ravished  with 
the  whistling  of  a  name,  and  yet  if  any  one  should  dare  to  raise 
his  voice  and  implore  a  moment's  reflection  upon  the  real  value, 
and  the  actual  price,  paid  and  unpaid,  of  our  late  successes,  no 
terms  would  be  judged  sufficiently  pointed,  or  too  harsh,  to  cha- 
racterise and  condemn  the  intrusion  of  such  a  calculator,  who 
would,  besides  presumption,  be  charged  with  no  little  malignity, 
and  not  less  ignorance.     The  nation  is  no  less  averse  than  Gold- 
smith's squire  to  being  snubbed,  when  in  spirits,  nor  will  bear 
those  dirty  speculations  of  finance,  and  those  dull  details,  which 
prove  as  clearly  as  uncontroverted  facts   can  carry  conviction, 
that  no  system  of  taxation  can  be  adopted  which  can  give  any 
hopes  that  the  country  will  be  able,  for  any  protracted  period,  to 
supply  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
national  establishment.     Without  pretending  to  have  strayed 
amongst  the  columns  of  calculation,  by  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  proved  that  his  regulations  would  enable  him  to 
entrench  upon  the  sinking  fund,  without  affecting  the  forty  years 
result  of  that  provision,  I  may  still  venture  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Vansittart  has  not,  by  the  magic  of  his  numbers,  moved  either 
the  fields,  or  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  to  incline  a  willing  ear  to 
his  moving  appeal  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  that  tax,  which, 
in  very  many  cases,  v/ill  be  the  only  portion  of  the  landed  rent 
paid  for  the  current  year.     It  is  not  necessary  to  be  versed  in 
the  lucid  lucubrations  of  this  gentleman,  or  other  political  arith- 
meticians, to  assert,  that  the  financial  schemes  hitherto  adopted 
have  been  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  existence  of 
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the  landed  interest,  and  that  unless  some  means  be  adopted  to 
relieve  its  unexampled  depression,  not  only  that,  but  every  other 
interest  dependant  and  founded  upon  that  staple  source  of  pros 
perity  and  power,  must  either  fall  to  the  ground,  or  rise  in  op 
position  to  the  government,  and,  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the 
state,  be  crushed  themselves,  and  crush  the  nation  beneath  their 
ruins. 

We  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  certitude,  that  there  is  no  con 
nection  between  the  accomplishment  and  success  of  any  system 
of  ministerial  foreign  policy,  and  the  internal  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  political  preponderance  of  England  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  at  a  greater  height  than  it  has  ever  before  attained — it  can 
be  only  equalled  by  her  individual  distress.  The  bloated  body 
occupies  no  less,  or  perhaps  greater,  space  than  a  sound  frame. 
I  would  not  be  thought  to  join  in  the  lament  of  those  who  de- 
plore the  loss  or  the  decay  of  all  those  characteristics  by  which 
the  Englishman  was  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  his  con- 
tinental cotemporaries.  It  does  appear  that  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  have  lost  some  of  that  salutary  influence  amongst  our 
politicians,  which  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  despotism.  But 
the  individual  honour  of  private  character  is  still  intact  ;  our 
social  institutions  are  still  inviolate  ;  our  establishments,  our  vir- 
tues, domestic  and  national,  to  the  man  of  whatever  country, 
who  is  willing,  and  has  had  the  opportunity,  to  appreciate  the 
comparative  qualities  of  peoples,  must  still  raise  us  far  above 
our  rivals,  or  our  associates,  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The  ma- 
jority even  of  our  prevailing  statesmen  are  not  tainted  with  any 
of  the  baser  vices,  nor  with  a  settled  design  against  the  constitu- 
tion, and  may  be  acquitted  of  every  delinquenc}-  not  included 
in  prejudice,  presumption,  and  obstinacy.  A  pamphlet,  with 
the  title:  de  V Angleterre  et  les  Anglais,  by  M.  T.  B.  Say,  which 
was  in  considerable  vogue  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  at 
Paris,  attempted  to  show  the  exceeding  degeneracy  and  distress 
of  England  ;  but,  as  the  author's  complaint  or  pity  was  chiefly 
directed  toward-,  us,  because  we  had  given  a  pension  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Nelson,  an  admiral  killed  in  battle  ;  because  there  were 
no  workmen  désœuvrés  to  be  seen  in  our  coffee-houses  ;  because 
the  studies  at  Oxford  were  un  peu  Gothiques^  and  books  were 
getting  so  dear  that  few  could  read  ;  because  there  were  no  peo- 
ple in  Great  Britain  idle  by  profession  ;  and,  lastly,  because  we 
drank  bad  port;  I  thought  Mr.  S^y  might  as  well  have  confined 
himself  to  the  copious  quotations  he  made  from  Hamilton  on  the 
Public  Debt,  and,  accordingly,  took  occasion  to  tell  him  so  in  a 
short  answer  to  his  pamphlet,  written  for  one  of  the  French 
journals.  Certainly,  books  are  too  dear,  and  our  port  wine  is 
very  bad  ;  but  these  evils  hardly  deserve  to  be  put  by  the  side 
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of  our  great  national  calamity,  which  promises  certain  destruc- 
tion. 

So  many  predictions  have  been  falsified,  so  many  periods  as- 
signed for  a  general  bankruptcy  have  passed  harmless  and  un- 
noticed, that  the  prevalent  persuasion  has,  until  lately,  been,  that 
a  resisting  power  resides  in  the  public  purse,  which  is  augment- 
ed by,  and  will  perpetually  reply  to  increased  pressure.  The 
affluence  of  the  country  has  appeared  inexhaustible,  since,  what- 
ever draughts  are  drawn  from  this  reservoir,  the  source,  like  the 
end  of  Odin's  horn,  is  sunk  into  the  sea.  When  our  financiers 
found  that  the  sum  beyond  which  even  Mr.  Pitt  had  considered 
an  extension  of  the  debt  totally  impracticable  had  been  exceeded 
by  two  hundred  millions,  they  saw  no  end  to  the  credit  of  the 
government,  nor  to  the  principle  of  supply.  The  facility  with 
which  their  loans  are  always  negotiable  must  have  aided  the  de- 
lusion ;  and  the  occasional  success  of  a  scheme  of  taxation,  as 
it  flattered  their  vanity,  so  it  increased  their  hopes,  until  at  last 
they  were  bold  enough  to  adduce  the  length  to  which  they  had 
already  stretched  the  rope,  as  a  proof  that  it  would  bear  farther 
tension  ;  although,  to  the  uninstructed  capacity  of  common  men, 
all  former  experiments  reduced,  rather  than  increased,  the 
chance  of  future  resistance.  Now,  however,  that  it  seems  de- 
cided, that  not  only  we  cannot  bear  more  because  we  have  borne 
so  much,  but  that  what  we  now  bear  can  be  no  longer  borne,  we 
begin  to  question  the  merit  of  that  system  pursued  for  so  many 
years,  which  has.  terminated  in  advantages  of  a  doubtful  nature, 
but  in  an  evil  unquestionable,  weighing  upon  all,  and  coming 
home  to  every  apprehension,  and  to  all  classes  of  society.  At 
least  one  half  of  those  who  have  ever  turned  to  political  reflec- 
tions, either  as  a  study  or  an  amusement,  are  disinclined  to  the 
establishment  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  ancient  social  system,  and 
conceive  all  our  blood  and  treasure  to  have  been  squandered  in 
a  cause  which,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  success,  neither  can, 
be  able,  nor  ought,  finally  to  triumph.  Whilst  not  one  individual 
amongst  us,  no,  not  Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  can  deny,  that  the 
sacrifices,  indispensable  perhaps  with  the  perseverance  of  such  a 
system,  have  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  gulf  which  has  swal- 
lowed up  many  other  states  and  nations,  and  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  be  fatal  to  our  own.  Our  military  glory  may  illus- 
trate, but  not  prevent  our  fall;  and  ruin  may  follow  upon  vic- 
tory no  less  certainly  than  disgrace  has  been  the  companion  of 
defeat. 
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1.  IN  page  If  it  is  stated,  that  an  aide-de-camp  held  the 
Emperor's  stirrup.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  either  the  Duke 
of  Vicenza,  or  General  Fowler,  or  an  equerry,  as  those  details 
were  regulated  with  great  exactness. 

2.  In  page  18  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  a  habit  of  retracting  his  lips  aftd  apparently  chewing.  I 
since  learn,  that  this  movement  was  occasioned  by  a  custom  of 
keeping  a  piece  of  liquorice  or  comfits  in  his  mouth,  as  a  remedy 
against  a  cough,  which  frequently  tormented  him. 

3.  Colonel  Charles  Labéddyère  is  intorrectly  called  Colonel 
Henry  Labédoyère  in  page  24,  and  page  59,  and  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  the  statement  respecting  the  regiments  is  inexact  ;  it 
was  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line  which  Colonel  Labédoyère 
commanded.  The  7th  regiment  of  the  line  was  composed  of 
the  112th,  and  several  other  regiments  ;  and  the  eleventh  regi- 
ment had  served  with  the  Emperor.  Labédoyère  and  his  regi- 
ment, as  is  mentioned,  marched  out,  or  rather  leapt  from  the 
ramparts,  in  the  afternoon  of  Napoleon's  arrival  at  Grenoble. 
The  Colonel  then  drew  an  eagle  from  his  pocket,  placed  it  on  a 
pole,  and  embraced  it  before  the  troops,  who  shouted  Vive  l^ Em- 
pereur. He  then  broke  open  a  drum,  which  was  full  of  tri-co- 
loured  cockades,  and  distributed  them  to  his  regiment. 

4.  The  name  of  another  general,  and  not  Count  Rapp,  should 
be  mentioned  here.  He  did  make  dispositions  to  check  the  in- 
vasion, as  may  be  judged  from  the  anecdote  afterwards  men- 
tioned of  him. 

5.  In  reading  the  account  of  the  king's  flight,  the  reader  is 
desired  to  remark,  that  the  story  of  the  attempt  to  arrest  Louis 
at  Lille  is  mentioned  with  reserve.  And  it  may  here  be  told 
that  Marshal  Ney  said,  on  his  trial,  that  he  had  received  the 
order  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  *'  to  treat  the  royal  family 
with  the  respect  due  to  misfortune."  The  conduct  of  Napoleon 
to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  shows  how  much  he  wished  the  fa- 
milv  of  the  Bourbons  fairlv  safe  out  of  Fi"ance. 
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6.  To  the  statement  made  respecting  Augereau,  I  must  add 
that  the  Emperor  told  his  friend,  that  the  reason  of  Augereau's 
disgrace  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  following  fact.  Napoleon, 
travelling  to  Elba,  met  the  marshal  ;  got  out  of  his  carriage, 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  and  embraced  him  at  parting. 
When  they  stopped  for  the  night,  the  Austrian  commissary  said 
to  Bertrand,  that  he  wondered  at  the  manner  in  which  the  mar- 
shal had  been  received  by  the  Emperor,  as  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  good  understanding  with  the  allies.  This  conversation 
was  related  to  the  Emperor,  who  learnt  also  that  it  was  believed 
at  Lyons  that  the  marshal  had  delivered  up  the  town  for  a  sum 
of  money.  This  last  persuasion  may  not  be  well  founded,  but 
it  was  believed  at  Lyons,  where,  when  the  marshal  appeared  at 
the  theatre,  some  one  shouted  out,  "  are  there  any  more  towns 
on  sale  ?  The  Emperor  was  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  said  "  he 
would  forgive  the  injury  personal  to  himself,  but  not  that  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  France." 

7.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  an  anecdote  relative  to 
the  mass  at  the  Champ  de  Mai.  The  question  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  any  mass  at  that  ceremony  was  a  long  time  agi- 
tated before  and  by  the  Emperor.  Many  thought  it  would  give 
an  air  of  ridicule  to  introduce  it  ;  but:  the  Emperor  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  put  an  end  to  the  cries  of 
à  has  la  Calotte^  à  has  les  prêtres^  and  to  shew  the  nation  that  he 
did  not  approve  such  a  spirit. 

8.  In  page  250,  the  name  of  Count  Flahaut,  by  a  mistake, 
originating  in  the  Moniteur,  is  put  for  that  of  Count  Drouot. 

9.  The  account  of  Malmaison  being  neglected  when  Napoleon 
accepted  the  crown,  must  only  apply  to  his  first  reign,  for  during 
his  last  he  frequently  visited  that  country  house,  and  took  great 
delight  in  looking  at  those  trees  which  he  had  himself  planted. 
I  must  here  mention,  that  although  the  relation  given  of  the  last 
days  at  Malmaison  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  person  who 
had  just  quitted  the  spot,  yet  I  have  received  from  another  eye- 
witness a  different  story.  He  told  me,  that  in  his  last  visit  there 
were  no  chamberlain,  no  courtiers  attendant  upon  Napoleon,  and 
only  Count  Labédoyère  and  another  aide-de-camp,  were  habitual 
visitants.  The  number  of  impatient  creditors  was  diminished, 
by  the  same  authority,  to  two  generals.  And  he  informed  me, 
that  the  Princess  Hortense  quitted  the  place  half  an  hour  before 
Napoleon  got  into  his  carriage  ;  adding  that  the  Emperor  was 
exceedingly  affected  when  he  took  leave  of  the  aide-de-camp 
above  alluded  to,  and  embraced  him  four  times  on  stepping  into 
his  carriage.  It  may  belong  to  this  note  to  state,  that  perhaps  I 
have  not  given  the  exact  spirit  of  the  words  made  use  of  by  Na- 
poleon, when  he  declared  he  would  not  destroy  himself:  the  ex- 


pression  was  this  ;  "  peigne  chose  qui  arrive,  je  n'avancerai 
pas  la  destinée  d^wie  heure.''''^ 

I  take  also  this  occasion  of  stating  my  firm  opinion,  founded 
on  the  best  authority,  that  after  his  abdication  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  recovering  his  power,  and  that  whatever  plot  existed  (if 
any  did  exist)  to  replace  him,  was  concerted  independently  of 
him. 

10.  The  name  of  General  Bourmont  is  mentioned  in  page 
329.  To  what  is  said  of  his  evidence  against  Ney,  1  beg  to  add 
the  following  anecdote.  General  Bourmont  having  quitted  Mar- 
shal Ney  at  Lons  le  Saulnier,  came  to  Paris  and  asked  for  em- 
ployment :  the  answer  given  him  by  Marshal  Davoust,  then  mi- 
nister at  war,  was,  "  General,  you  must  perform  quarantine." 
Bourmont  left  the  marshal,  not  much  pleased  with  his  reception; 
but  went  to  Count  Labédoyère,  who  took  him  to  the  Tuilleries, 
answered  for  him  to  the  Emperor,  and  obtained  for  him  an  audi- 
ence, from  which  he  departed  with  a  thousand  protestations  of 
his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  imperial  cause. 

In  page  316,  and  the  following  pages,  I  have  recorded  what 
was  my  notion  of  Fouché's  conduct,  and  have  mentioned  also 
the  diversity  of  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  regret  that  I  have 
left  it  to  this  place  to  record  a  singular  fact  respecting  that  mi- 
nister.— A  personal  friend  and  general  of  Napoleon's  was,  one 
day,  a  little  before  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  for  the  army, 
talking  to  him  in  private,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  Fouché. 
Napoleon  replied,  "  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  that  he  would  de- 
prive him  of  his  place,  and  arrest  him."  His  defender  took  up 
the  cause  warmly  on  every  ground,  both  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  successor  (for  Savary  would  terrify  even  the  aide-de- 
camps), and  as  far  as  respected  the  outcries  of  the  partisans  of 
that  minister,  who  would  exclaim  against  Napoleon  for  dismiss- 
ing a  man  who  would  not  sign  his  ambitious  decrees.  "  If  you 
are  victorious,"  said  the  general,  "  Fouché  will  serve  you  well — 
if  you  are  beaten,  you  must  not  expect  that  any  minister  of 
police  will  be  of  any  service  to  your  cause."  Napoleon  desisted 
from  his  project  of  dismissing  Fouché — but  his  adviser  has 
since  changed  his  opinion,  and  one  day  said  to  me,  "  I  am  now 
convinced  that  Fouché  was  a  traitor,  from  the  moment  he  found 
the  war  inevitable.  His  conduct  in  every  event  subsequent  upon 
the  abdication  was  always  double.  I  know  not  whether  it  was 
possible  to  save  the  national  cause,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
Fouché  and  Davoust  thought  only  of  saving  Fouché  and  Da- 
voust." 

*  "  Whatever  event  may  happen,  I  will  not  promote  my  destiny  one  hour." 
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NO.  I. 

Mifioleon's  S/ieech  to  the  JVational  Guard, 

Soldats  de  la  Garde  Nationale  de  Paris! 
J  E  suis  bien-aise  de  vous  voir.  Je  vous  ai  formés  il  y  a  quinze  mois 
pour  le  maintien  de  la  tranquillité  publique  dans  la  capitale,  et  pour 
sa  sûreté.  Vous  avez  rempli  mon  attente.  Vous  avez  versé  votre 
sang  pour  la  defence  de  Paris;  et  si  des  troupes  ennemis  sont  rentrées 
dans  vos  murs,  la  faute  n'en  est  pas  à  vous,  mais  à  la  trahison,  et  sur- 
tout cà  la  fatalité  qui  s'est  attachée  à  nos  affaires  dans  ces  malheureu- 
ses circonstances. 

Le  trône  royale  ne  convenait  pas  à  la  France.  Il  ne  donnait  aucune  / 
sûreté  au  peuple  sur  ses  intérêts  les  plus  précieuses.  Il  nous  avait 
été  imposé  par  l'étranger.  S'il  eût  existé,  il  eût  été  un  monument 
de  honte  et  de  malheur.  Je  suis  arrivé  armé  de  toute  la  force  du 
peuple  et  de  l'armée,  pour  faire  disparaître  cette  tache,  et  rendre 
tout  leur  éclat  à  l'honneur  et  à  la  gloire  de  la  France. 

Soldats  de  la  Garde  Nationale!  Ce  matin  même  le  télégraphe  de 
Lyon  m'a  appris  que  le  drapeau  tricolore  flotte  à  Antibes  et  à  Mar- 
seille. Cent  coups  de  canon,  tirés  sur  toutes  nos  frontières,  appren- 
dront à  l'étranger  que  nos  dissentions  civiles  sont  terminées;  je  dis 
les  étrangers,  parceque  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  encore  d'ennemis. 
S'ils  rassemblent  leurs  troupes,  nous  rassemblerons  les  nôtres.  Nos 
armées  sont  toutes  composées  de  braves  qui  se  sont  signalés  dans 
plusieurs  batailles,  et  qui  présenteront  à  l'étranger  une  frontière  de 
fer;  tandis  que  de  nombreux  bataillons  de  grenadiers  et  de  chasseurs 
des  gardes  nationales  garantiront  nos  frontières.  Je  ne  me  mêlerai 
point  des  affaires  des  autres  nations:  malheur  aux  nations  qui  se  mê- 
leraient des  nôtres!  Des  revers  ont  retrempés  le  caractère  du  peuple 
Français;  il  a  repris  cette  jeunesse,  cette  vigueur  qui,  il  y  a  vingt 
ans,  étonnait  l'Europe. 

Soldats!  vous  avez  été  forcés  d'arborer  des  couleurs  proscrites  par 
la  nation.  Mais  les  couleurs  nationales  étaient  dans  vos  cœurs.  Vous 
jurez  de  les  prendre  toujours  pour  signe  de  ralliement  et  de  défen- 
dre ce  trône  impériale  seule  et  naturelle  garantie  de  nos  droits. 
Vous  jurez  de  ne  jamais  souffrir  que  des  étrangers,  chez  lesquels 
nous  avons  paru  plusieurs  fois  en  maîtres,  se  mêlent  de  nos  constitu- 
tions et  de  nôtre  gouvernement.  Vous  jurez  enfin  de  tout  sacrifier 
à  l'honneur  et  à  l'indépendance  de  la  France. 
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NO.  II. 

The  fblloiving  Portrait  of  the  Bourbon  Family,  traced  by  07ie  of  the 
Imfierial  Ministry,  is  inserted  to  show  what  was  the  persuasion  of 
a  certain  fiortion  of  Frenchmen,  during  the  last  reign  of  JVajioleon. 
It  appeared  in  the  Independent  and  the  Journal  de  I* Empire  of  the 
23£/  of  May;  and  the  Reader  is  warned  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only 
by  whom  it  was  composed,  but  that  it  was  said  of  a  Dynasty  de- 
throned} and  was  not  when  written,  nor  is  now  meant  to  be  applied 
to  the  Royal  family  of  France  under  the  present  circumstances. 

I  Louis  XVIII  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  his  brother  and  nephews, 
but  this  prince  possesses  more  learning  than  wisdom.  He  is  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  Horace  and  Juvenal,  though  he  knows  nothing  of 
administration;  he  is  familiar  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  an 
utter  stranger  to  men  of  his  own  age.  By  a  long  residence  m  Eng- 
land, he  has  acquired  some  just  notions  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  art  of  governing. 

Louis  XVIIl  will  write  an  able  paragraph  for  a  Journal,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  in  Paris  will  give  him  at  his  levee  the  greatest  plea- 
sure; but  at  the  same  time,  he  will  allow  his  ministers  to  present,  in 
his  name,  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  a  report,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment will  lose  a  hundred  votes  in  one  day,  and  which  will  do  him 
serious  injury  in  the  public  opinion.  He  will  draw  up  a  diplomatic 
declai^ation  with  precision  and  elegance,  while  he  is  incapable  of  ob- 
taining or  preserving  any  influence  in  foreign  courts.  His  moderate 
policy,  couched  in  well  rounded  periods,  shall  meet  with  every  en- 
comium, and  kingdoins  be  disposed  of  without  the  slightest  attention 
to  his  paternal  remonstrances,  or  the  smallest  regard  for  his  inte- 
rests: in  short,  Louis  XVIII  Such  as  we  have  seen  him,  might,  I 
think,  be  very  suitably  ranked  in  the  third  class  of  the  Institute.  I 
perceive  him  to  be  an  erudite  man,  a  good  academician,  but  I  look 
in  vain  for  the  king. 

Btsides  labouring  under  the  incorrigible  weakness  of  the  present 
Bombons,  Louis  XVIII  is  excessively  headstrong  on  certain  points; 
and  the  consequence  of  these  two  united  defects  in  the  conduct  of 
this  prince,  is  a  fault  which  has  been  that  of  his  whole  life  since  the 
emigration;  a  fault  which,  after  having  exposed  him  among  strangers, 
has  raised  him  a  great  number  of  enemies  in  France,  even  among  his 
most  faithful  adherents.  For  these  last  twenty-five  years  Louis 
XVIII  has  constantly  had  an  avowed  favourite,  and  this  favourite  he 
has  always  preferred  to  his  friends,  and  even  to  his  relations.  With-  ; 
out  being  acquainted  with  this  personage  no  hopes  can  be  entertain- 
ed of  access  to  the  king.  An  obstinate  and  jealous  woman  is  not  more 
assiduous  to  please  her  husband  than  this  minion  is  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  master;  which  latter  finds  it  impossible  to  admit  any 
person,  receive  aay  address,  or  open  any  letter,  without  the  presence 
or  interposition  of  his  chamber  or  cabinet  minister:  for  a  more  dig- 
nified appeiialio/,  cannot  be  given  to  those  inferior  chai-acters  to 
whom  the  king  abandons  himself  without  reserve. 
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Louis  XVIII  feels  this  servitude;  he  is  sometimes  indignant  at  it; 
he  secretly  detests  the  author  of  this  habitual  violence,  he  despises 
and  retains  him.  Not  possessing  sufficient  energy  to  shake  off"  the 
yoke,  in  the  absence  of  his  tyrannical  valet  he  grows  angry;  but  soon 
resumes,  without  murmuring,  his  accustomed  chain.  The  ascenden- 
cy that  may  be  assumed  over  this  prince  is  such,  that  rather  than  re- 
sign his  favourite,  he  would  oppose  his  family,  his  friends,  and  all  the 
kings  in  Europe. 

Less  sincere  than  his  elder  brother,  Louis  XVIII  has,  naturally, 
like  him,  that  species  of  duplicity  which  is  the  inseparable  compa- 
nion of  weakness.  Genuine  good  nature,  with  a  certain  severity  of 
manners,  covered  this  defect  in  Louis  XVI:  studied  condescension, 
gray  hairs,  and  old  age,  deceive  you  at  first  in  the  same  manner  in 
Louis  XV  III.  Neither  of  these  princes  have  been  able  to  elude  the 
suspicions  inspired  by  an  equivocal  conduct;  all  eyes  fixed  on  them, 
easily  discerned  them  to  be  acting  two  different  characters;  the  one 
private,  the  other  public;  and  like  Penelope,  destroying  each  night 
the  work  of  each  day.  The  consequence  was,  an  end  of  all  confi- 
dence. Both  these  princes  alarmed  their  enemies,  without  being- 
able  to  protect  their  friends,  who  knew  them  too  well  to  expect  from 
them  firmness  or  intrepidity  in  the  hour  of  danger.  In  fact,  the  two 
brothers,  inïitead  of  facing  the  storm,  yielded  alike  in  the  day  of  peril; 
the  one  seeking  refuge  in  the  national  assembly,  the  other  amongst 
strangers. 

In  examining  the  conduct  of  the  king,  however  we  may  feel  preju- 
diced in  his  favour,  we  must  still  acknowledge  him  to  have  very  se- 
rious faults,  and  such  as  must  necessarily  be  the  ruin  of  the  posses- 
sor. It  must  be  allowed  that  he  never  gave  any  proofs  of  a  knowledge 
of  men,  or  of  things,— -that  to  the  last  moment  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  France, — that  he  was  unable  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment: that,  in  short,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  months,  during  which 
period  his  authority  hourly  declined,  he  lost  the  throne  in  one  dayl 
I  appeal  to  all  enlightened  men  whether  such  a  prince  be  capable  of 
governing  France.  I  ask  if  we  can  reasonably  rally  round  a  king  who 
runs  away  in  all  difficult  circumstances;  who  has  never  been  able 
to  head  a  party,  not  even  when  two  millions  of  men  were  in  arms  for 
his  cause,  and  who  dares  not  enter  his  native  land  unless  accompani- 
ed by  an  odious  retinue  of  foreign  troops?  I  ask  what  protection, 
what  security  can  be  offered  for  the  future  by  a  king  who  is  arrived 
at  that  age  when  men  no  longer  change,  and  in  whose  character  er- 
rors are  so  inherent,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  would  have  commit- 
ted the  same  as  at  that  of  sixty:  Louis  XVIII  is  unfit  to  govern,  nor 
is  he  m.ore  capable  of  selecting  suitable  ministers  to  exercise  autho- 
rity in  his  name  than  of  acting  himself.  He  has  neither  talents  nor 
determination.  Indeed  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character, 
no  less  by  the  weakness  of  his  reign  than  the  rapidity  of  his  fall.  He 
is  not  the  man  for  France.  However,  I  repeat  it — this  piùnce  is  the 
phénix  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Compte  d'Artois  has  received  from  nature  neither  penetration 
of  mind  nor  a  sound  judgment;  he  is  heedless,  superficial,  and  unin- 
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structed  by  an  education  in  which  the  attention  of  the  scholar  did  not 
repay  the  solicitude  of  the  master,  A  wild  and  dissipated  youth  gave 
him  an  aversion  to  any  thing  solid,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  ap- 
plication or  study.  His  head  is  an  empty  vessel  that  will  neither  re- 
ceive nor  retain  any  thing.  The  heart  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  is  supe- 
rior to  his  head.  This  calls  from  him  sometimes  certain  happy  say- 
ings, which  procure  him  a  degree  of  credit,  and  a  passing  success 
unconfirmed  by  good  sense.  The  higher  endowments  of  reason  lend 
no  assistance  to  those  amiable  qualities  and  that  facility  of  manner, 
which  are  frivolous  advantages  in  a  prince  placed  on  the  steps  of  a 
throne.  The  Comte  d'Artois  was  for  a  moment  popular;  but,  when 
upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  discovered  an  absolute  ignorance  of  af- 
fairs, a  hopeless  incapacity;  the  illusion,  which  had  fascinated  the 
eyes  of  the  admirers  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his  engaging  man- 
ners vanished  in  an  instant.  I  will  not  retrace  in  colours  too  anima- 
ted the  national  fault  by  which  the  Comte  d'Artois  signalized  the 
commencement  of  his  administration.  It  suffices  for  him  to  bear  the 
name  of  Frenchman;  for  me  to  wish  to  efface  such  a  blemish  from 
our  history.  Let  us  forgive  this  prince,  but  let  us  beware  of  taking 
such  a  man  for  a  chief.  He  is  ten  times  weaker  than  his  brother, 
being  totally  void  of  instruction.  Easy  of  access,  more  easily  to  be 
imposed  upon,  he  has  just  quitted  the  domination  of  women  for  the 
empire  of  courtiers  and  priests.  His  last  mistress,  in  whose  tomb 
he  appears  to  have  deposited  the  passions  of  his  youth,  has  given 
place  in  his  heart  to  a  blind  devotion.  With  such  incapacity  for  com- 
mand, it  is  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Comte  d'Artois 
is  not  however  without  ambition;  he  is  desirous  of  reigning,  and  he 
has  had  the  imprudence  to  promise  those  immediately  about  him 
great  changes  in  the  order  of  things,  when  once  he  shall  occupy  the 
supreme  rank.  It  may  also  be  said,  that  this  prince,  led  away  by  his 
trusty  followers,  and  a  certain  self-confidence,  was  adjusting  himself 
to  the  character  he  hoped  one  day  to  assume.  A  small  separate  go- 
vernment was  already  formed  in  his  cabinet.  This  government  had 
its  ministers,  its  administrators,  its  judges,  and  its  agents  in  France; 
it  paralyzed  the  action  of  royal  authority,  forbad,  or  at  least  retarded, 
by  a  secret  influence,  the  execution  of  public  orders;  and  blamed  the 
concessions  that  Louis  XVIII  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  to 
the  nation.  "  I  will  answer  for  the  future,"  was  a  sentence  that  es- 
caped this  imprudent  prince,  who  never  pronounced  the  words  '^  con- 
stitution" or  "  liberty,"  but  in  the  last  extremity;  at  a  moment  when 
he  thought  that  by  tardy  oaths  and  fine  words  he  might  regain  lost 
hearts  Such  are  the  talents,  such  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the 
Comte  d'Artois.  Such  were  our  prospects  from  a  prince  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  common  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  who  is  not  even 
the  shadow  of  him  who  could  not  maintain  himself  one  year  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  we 
might  look  forward  to  a  revolution  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  ex- 
pect to  see  our  country  a  renewed  prey  to  repeated  dissensions. 

Whence  is  it  that  the  declension  of  capacity  and  talents  in  this  fa- 
mily should  be  so  rapid  and  abrupt?  The  Due  d'Angoulême  denied 
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the  exterior  advantages  of  his  father,  but  personally  brave,  it  is  said, 
knows  nothing,  and  moreover  can  learn  nothing.  As  a  soldier,  a 
common  lieutenant  is  his  superior;  in  civil  life,  he  has  no  notion  of 
the  elements  of  administration,  nor  the  slightest  idea  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government.  He  would  at  all  times  have  been  unfit  foi^ 
a  throne,  but  is  particularly  so  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  that  requires 
iif  a  chief  a  steady  liand,  joined  to  a  strong  and  enlightened  mind. — 
Of  a  mild  and  placid  disposition,  he  might  have  been  beloved,  were 
it  not  for  a  haughty,  imperious  wife,  who  soured  by  misfortune,  and 
endowed  with  a  mind  rebellious  to  culture,  and  a  superstitious  heart, 
exercises  over  this  prince  a  fatal  ascendancy.  To  crown  this  misfor- 
tune, the  Due  d'^Angoulême,  though  young,  is  absorbed  in  the  exer- 
cises of  a  blind  devotion,  fatal  equally  to  the  exertions  of  his  head 
and  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  Our  future  expectations  from  such 
a  prince  were  not  the  most  flattering;  but  he  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  when  compared  with  his  brother. 

Nature  has  been  less  rigorous  with  the  due  de  Berri,  who  is  more 
clever,  and  possesses  more  information  and  aptitude  than  the  due 
d'Angoulême.  -He  is  not  deficient  in  certain  exalted  ideas,  and  has 
some  warmth  of  mind  that  might  have  proved  producible.  The  due 
'de  Berri  would  have  done  honour  to  an  adroit  and  prudent  master; 
but  entering  the  field  while  young,  and  abandoned  a  long  time  to 
himself,  he  gave  way,  particularly  during  his  residence  in  England, 
to  incredible  excesses,  and  he  has  acquired  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  most  depraved  society.  He  is  Vt^hat  they  call  in  France  a  lost 
'man. 

The  hope  of  emerging  from  that  humiliation  into  which  he  was 
plunged,  the  honour  of  re-attaining  that  rank  to  which  his  birth  cal- 
led him;  the  ascendancy  which  politeness,  and  an  intercourse  with 
the  French,  naturally  exercise  over  a  prince  who  appears  to  have  a 
wish  to  please,  at  one  time  had  the  appearance  of  elevating  the  soul 
of  the  due  de  Berri,  and  of  operating  a  happy  change  in  his  con- 
duct. His  friends,  even  his  uncle,  were  upon  the  point  of  entertaining 
hopes,  concerning  him  which  had  long  been  lost.  But  a  disposition 
once  spoiled  is  incapable  of  reform.  Bad  habits  do  not  disappear  in 
one  day,  when  they  have  taken  such  a  deep  root  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  man?  of  a  sufficiently  elevated  rank  to  procure  flatterers; 
and  of  a  fortune  that  will  supply  the  means  of  gratifying  the  pas- 
sions. Rude,  harsh,  despotic,  neither  respecting  himself  nor  others, 
the  due  de  Berri  has  alienated  every  heart.  He  has  filled  the  army 
with  indignation,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the  contempt  of  the  peo- 
ple: in  short  he  has  been  the  ruin  of  his  family  and  his  king,  and  has 
made  them  pay  dearly  for  the  imprudence  of  confiding  their  destiny  to 
a  heedless  man,  with  whose  excesses  and  folly  they  were  already  ac 
quainted.  The  due  de  Berri  is  a  soldier  of  corrupted  morals,  who 
when  on  the  throne  would  dictate  absolute  laws,  and  govern  France 
in  the  midst  of  orgies.  Let  us  add  this  last  truth,  which  can'  convey 
but  little  information  even  to  those  most  prepossessed  in  his  favour; — 
the  due  de  Berri,  with  his  violent  and  hasty  temper,  is  marked  with 
the  seal  peculiar  to  his  family;  he  is  weak  and  inconsistent,  and   a 
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slight  opposition  is  sufficient  to  make  him  retract  orders  given  in  the 
harshest  tones  of  anger  and  command. 

These  reflections  are  severe;  but  if  they  be  strictly  true,  if  they  be 
such  that  even  those  persons  attached  to  this  family  cannot  refute,  if 
their  most  zealous  partisans  have  been  more  than  once  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge in  those  princes  the  faults  we  have  pointed  out,  where  is 
the  judicious  man  who  vi^ould  embrace  their  cause?  Where  is  the 
man  so  poor  a  friend  to  his  country  that  he  would  wish  to  reinstate,  as 
guardians  of  our  laws,  princes  born  enemies  to  liberty,  or  who  are  in- 
capable of  defending  it,  should  they  consent  to  sacrifice  their  inve- 
terate prejudices?  It  is  wickedness  in  those  princes,  it  is  unpardon- 
able blindness  in  their  partisans,  to  wish  to  bring  war  into  their 
country  for  a  cause  which  is  not  that  of  the  nation.  To  say  nothing 
of  duty,  virtue,  patriotism;  setting  aside  the  obligations  and  respect 
which  those  appeals  impose  upon  generous  minds,  let  us  speak  to 
the  Bourbons  and  their  adherents,  of  their  own  private  interest;  that 
source  of  all  human  actions.  ,  1  will  suppose  that  which  is  impos- 
sible, the  overthrow  of  the  French:  with  what  aspect  would  that 
peo'ple  regard  princes  ascending  a  throne  covered  with  their  blood 
shed  by  foreigners?  Would  that  people  be  inclined  joyfully  to  submit, 
or  to  bend  under  a  yoke  imposed  by  force?  No,  certainly.  It  would 
become  necessary  to  implore  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  and  support 
them  for  a  continuance  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  which  they 
would  maintain  in  dependence.  This  humiliation  could  not  long  be 
brooked,  and  if  once  the  French  should  rige  against  their  oppres- 
sors, how  dreadful  would  be  their  vengeance!  Should  they  on  the 
other  hand  determine  to  dismiss  these  troops,  what  rampart,  what 
barrier  could  prevent  the  explosion  of  national  anger?  Those 
weak  hands  that  were  incapable,  at  a  period  when  the  nation  seemed 
to  be  appeased  by  the  hope  of  repose,  of  supporting  their  falling 
authority,  could  they  control  this  burst  of  general  indignation?  The 
result  would  be  anew  revolution,  necessary,  unavoidable,  and  tremen- 
dous. The  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons  would  be  again  broken,  their 
family  expelled,  and  their  followers  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin. — 
May  Heaven  and  France  herself  avert  such  dreadful  evils!  May 
the  Bourbons  be  wise  enough  to  allay  these  new  storms,  by  renoun- 
cing the  mad  design  of  recovering  their  dominion  over  us. 


NO.  II. 


First  account  of  the  disembarkation  of  Nafioleon^  in  the  Moniteur  of 
the   ^th  of  March. 

Nous  avons  retardé  jusqu'à  ce  jour  à  donner  des  nouvelles  du  dé- 
barquement de  Bonaparte  sur  les  côtes  de  la  Provence,  parce  que 
les  dépêches  télégraphiques  qui  l'ont  d'abord  fait  connaître,  ne 
donnaient  encore  aucuns  details. 
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Bonaparte  est  sorti  de  Porto-Ferrajo  le  26  féyrîer,  a  neuf  heures 
du  soir,  par  un  tems  extrêmement  calme,  et  qui  s'est  soutenu  jus- 
qu'au  1  mars.  Il  montait  un  brick,  et  était  suivi  de  quatre  autres 
bâtimens,  tels  que  pinques  et  felouques,  portant  de  1000  à  1100 
hommes  au  plus,  composés  d'une  petite  partie  de  français,  le  reste 
de  polonais,  corses,  napolitains,  et  d'hommes  de  risie-d*Elbe. 

Les  bâtimens  sont  venus  mouiller  dans  la  rade  du  golfe  de  Juanj 
près  Cannes,  le  1  mars;  les  troupes  mirent  pied  à  terre.  Cinquante 
hommes  se  portèrent  le  même  jour  à  Cannes,  où  ils  pressèrent  le 
maire  d'aller  prendi-e  les  ordres  de  celui  qu'ils  nommaient  le  gêné" 
rai  en  chef.,  au  golfe  de  Juan.  Mais  le  maire  s'y  refusa  absolu- 
ment; il  reçut  de  suite  l'oi'dre  de  préparer  trois  mille  rations  le  soir 
même. 

Le  même  jour  1 S  hommes  de  l'expédition  s'étaient  présentés  devatit 
Antibes,  demandant  à  y  entrer  comme  déserteurs  de  l'Isle^d'Elbe. 
Le  général  baron  Corsin,  militaire  distingué  et  couvert  d'honorables 
blessures,  qui  commande  cette  place,  les  reçut  en  les  faisant  désar* 
mei\  Peu  de  tems  après  un  officer  vint  sommer  la  place,  au  nom 
de  Bonaparte;  il  fut  arrêté  et  mis  en  prison.  Enfin  un  troisième 
émissaire  se  présenta  au  commandant  pour  réclamer  les  15  hommes 
retenus,  et  l'inviter,  au  nom  du  general  Drouet,  à  se  rendre  au  golfe 
de  Juan  avec  les  autorites  civiles;  cet  émissaire  pour  toute  response 
a  été  arrêtté. 

Le  lendemain,  les  hommes  débarqués  se  mirent  en  route  pour 
Gi'asse;  mais  ils  évitèrent  de  passer  par  la  ville,  et  ils  suivirent  la 
route  de  Digne,  où  l'on  assure  que  leur  troupe  a  bivouaqué  le  4. 

Le  2,  le  général  Morangier,  qui  commande  dans  le  département 
du  Var,  avait  réuni  à  Frejus  la  garnison  de  Draguignan,  et  les 
gardes  nationales  des  communes  environnantes.  Toutes  les  routes^ 
qui  auraient  pu  permettre  aux  hommes  débarqués  des-  communica- 
tions avec  la  mei',  ou  la  possibilité  de  retourner  sur  leurs  pas,  sont 
bien  gardées,  et  entièrement  interceptées. 

Une  dépêche  du  maréchal  prince  d'Essling,  ahnonce  qu'il  a  di- 
rigé sur  Aix  un  corps  sous  les  ordres  du  général  MioUis  pour  cou- 
per la  route  que  l'expédition  a  suivie. 

Le  général  Marchand  a  réuni  à  Grenoble  des  forces  imposantes 
avec  lesquelles  il  pourra  agir  suivant  les  circonstances. 

Les  premières  nouvelles  de  ces  événemens  sont  arrivées  à  Paris 
dans  la  journée  du  5,  et  Monsieur  est ,  parti  la  nuit  suivante  pour 
Lyon,  où  S.  A.  R.  doit  arriver  ce  soir. 

B 
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B. 
PROCLAMATION. 

Au  Golf" Juan  du  1er  mars,  1815. 

Kafioleoifi^  par  la    Grâce  de  Dieu  et  les  Constitutions   de  VEmpiref 
Mmfiereur  des  uFran^ais,  Is^c.  ^.  l^c. 

*A  l'arme'e 
Soldats! 

Nous  n'avons  pas  été  vaincvïs-^Deux  hommes  sortis  de  nos  rangs 
ont  trahi  nos  lauriers,  kur  pays,  leur  prince,  leur  bienfaiteur. 

Ceux  qui  nous  avons  vu  pendant  vingt-cinq  ans  parcourir  toute 
l'Europe  pour  nous  susciter  des  ennemis,  qui  ont  passé  leur  vie  à 
combattre  contre  noiïs  dans  les  rangs  des  armées  étrangères,  en  mau- 
dissant notre  belle  France;  prétendraient  ils  commander  et  enchaîner 
nos  aigles,  eux  qui  n'oi^  jamais  pu  en  soutenir  les  regards?  Souf- 
frirons nous  qu'ils  héi'itent  du  fruit  de  nos  glorieux  travaux?  qu'ils 
s'emparent  de  nos  honneurs,  de  nos  biens,  qu'ils  calomnient  notre 
gloire?  Si  leur  régne  durait,  tout  serait  perdu,  même  le  souvenir  de 
ces  immortelles  joui'nées. 

Avec  quelle  acharnement  ils  les  dénaturent?  ils  cherchent  a  em- 
poisonner ce  que  le  monde  admire,  et  s'il  reste  encore  des  défen- 
seurs de  notre  gloire,  c'est  parmi  ces  mêmes  ennemis  que  nous 
avons  combattus  sur  le  champ  de  bataille. 

Soldats!  dans  mon  exil  j'ai  entendu  votre  voix,  je  suis  arrivé  à 
travers  tous  les  obstacles  et  tous  les  périls. 

Votre  général,  appelé  au  trône  par  le  choix  du  peuple,  et  élevé 
sur  vos  pavois,  vous  est  rendu:  venez  le  joindre. 

Arrachez  ces  coleurs  que  la  nation  a  proscrites,  et  qui,  pendant 
vingt-cinq  ans,  servirent  de  ralliement  à  tous  les  ennemis  de  laFrance. 
Arborez  cette  cocarde  tricolore;  vous  la  portiez  dans  nos  grandes 
journéesl 

Nous  devons  oublier  que  nous  avons  été  les  maîtres  des  nations, 
mais  nous  ne  devons  pas  souffrir  qu'aucune  se  mêle  de  nos  affaires. 
Qui  prétendrait  être  maître  chez  nous?  Qui  en  aurait  le  pouvoir? 
Reprenez  ces  aigles  que  vous  aviez  à  Ulm,  à  Austerlitz,  à  Jena,  à 
Eylau,  à  Friedland,  à  Tudella,  à  Eckmiihl,  à  Essling,  à  Wagram, 
à  Smolensk,  à  la  Moscowa,  à  Lutzen,  à  Montmirail.  Pensez  vous 
que  cette  poignée  de  Français,  aujourd'hui  si  arrogans,  puissent  en 
soutenir  la  vue?  Ils  retourneront  d'où  ils  viennent,  et  là,  s'ils  le  veu- 
lent, ils  régneront  comme  ils  prétendent  avoir  régné  depuis  dix -neuf 
ans. 

Vos  biens,  vos  rangs,  vôtre  gloire, — les  biens,  les  rangs,  et  la 
gloire  de  vos  enfans,  n'ont  pas  de  plus  grands  ennemis  qui  ces 
princes  qui  les  étrangers  nous  ont  imposés;  ils  sont  les  ennemis  de 
nôtre  gloire,  puisque  le  récit  de  tant  d'actions  héroïques  qui  ont  illus- 
tré le  peuple  franjois  combattant  contre  eux  pour  se  soustraire  à 
leur  joug,  est  leur  condamnation. 
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Les  vétérans  des  armées  de  Sambre  et  Meuse,  du  Rhin,  d'Italie, 
d'Egypte,  de  l'Ouest,  de  la  Grande  armée,  sont  humiliés;  leurs  ho- 
norables cicatrices  sont  flétries,  leurs  succès  seraient  des  crimes,  ces 
braves  seraient  des  rebelles,  si,  comme  le  prétendent  les  ennemis  du 
peuple,  des  souverains  légitimes,  étaient  au  milieu  des  armées  étran- 
gères. Les  honneurs,  les  récompenses,  les  affections  sont  pour 
ceux  qui  les  ont  servis,  contre  la  patrie  et  nous. 

Soldats!  venez  vous  ranger  sous  les  drapeaux  de  vôtre  chef.  Son 
existence  ne  se  compose  que  de  la  vôtre,  ses  droits  ne  sont  que  ceux 
du  peuple  et  les  vôtres;  son  intérêt,  son  honneur,  sa  gloire,  ne  sont 
autres  que  vôtre  intérêt,  vôtre  honneur,  et  vôtre  gloire.  La  victoire 
marchera  au  pas  de  charge, — l'aigle,  avec  les  couleurs  nationales, 
volera  de  clocher  en  clocher,  jusqu'  aux  tours  de  Notre-Dame:  alors 
vous  pourrez  montrer  avec  honneur  vos  cicatrices:  alors  vous  pour- 
rez vous  vanter  de  ce  que  vous  aurez  fait;  vous  serez  libérateurs  de 
la  patrie. 

Dans  vôtre  vieillesse,  entourés  et  considérés  de  vos  con-citoyens, 
ils  vous  entendront  avec  respect  raconter  vos  hauts  faits,  vous  pour- 
rez dire  avec  orgueil:  "  Et  moi  aussi,  je  faisais  partie  de  cette  Grande 
Armée,  qui  est  entrée  deux  fois  dans  les  murs  de  Vienne,  dans  ceux 
de  Rome,  de  Berlin,  de  Moscow,  qui  a  délivré  Paris  de  la  souillure 
que  la  trahison  et  le  présence  de  l'ennemi  y  ont  empreinte."  Hon- 
neur à  ces  braves  soldats,  la  gloire  de  la  patrie,  et  honte  éternelle 
au  Français  criminels,  dans  quelque  rang  que  la  fortune  les  ait  fait 
naître,  qui  combattirent  vingt-cinq  ans  avec  l'étranger  pour  déchirer 
le  sein  de  la  patrie, 

(Sigîié)  NAPOLEON". 

Par  l'Empereur, 

Le     Grand-Maréchal  faisant  fonctions   de    Major-Général    de    la 
Grande   Arinée. 

ÇSigné)  Bertrand. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Au  Gelfe-Juan,  le  1er  raava,  IHIS. 

JVàJioléonj  ^lar  la   Grâce  de    Dieu  et  les   Constitutions   de   l*Etat^ 
Empereur  des  Français,  ^c.  istc.  l^c. 

AU    PEUPLE    FRANÇAIS, 

Français, 

La  défection  du  duc  de  Castiglione  livra  Lyon  sans  défense  à  nos 
ennemis;  l'armée  dont  je  lui  avais  confié  le  commandement,  était,  par 
le  nombre  de  ses  bataillcns,  la  bravoure  et  le  patriotisme  des  troupes 
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qui  la  composaient,  à  même  de  battre  le  corps  d'armée  Autrichienne 
qui  lui  était  opposé,  et  d'arriver  sur  les  derrières  du  flanc  gauche 
de  l'armée  ennemie  qui  menaçait  Paris.         • 

Les  victoires  de  Champ-Aubert  de  Montmirail,  de  Château- 
Thierry,  de  Vauchamp,  de  Mormans,  de  Montereau,  de  Craone,  de 
Reims,  d'Arcy-sui'-Aube  et  de  Saint-Dizier,  l'insurrection  des  braves 
paysans  de  la  Lorraine,  de  la  Champagne,  de  l'Alsace,  de  la  Franche- 
Comté  et  de  la  Bourgogne,  et  la  position  que  j'avais  prise  sur  les 
derrières  de  l'armée  ennemie  en  la  séparant  de  ses  magasins,  de  ses 
parcs  de  réserve,  de  ses  convois  et  de  tous  ses  équipages,  l'avaient 
placée  dans  une  situation  desespérée.  Les  Français  ne  furent 
jamais  sur  le  point  d'être  plus  puissans,  et  l'élite  de  l'armée  ennemie 
était  perdue  sans  ressource;  elle  eût  trouve  son  tombeau  dans  ces 
vastes  contrées  qu'elle  avait  si  impitoyablement  saccagées,  lorsque 
ïa  trahison  du  duc  de  Raguse  livra  la  capitale  et  désorganisa  l'armée. 
La  conduite  inattendue  de  ces  deux  généraux,  qui  trahirent  à  la  fois 
leur  patrie,  leur  prince  et  leur  bienfaiteur,  changea  le  destin  de  la 
guerre.  La  situation  désastreuse  de  l'ennemi  était  telle,  qu'à  la  fin 
de  l'affaire  qui  eut  lieu  devant  Paris,  il  était  sans  munitions,  par  la 
séparation  de  ses  parcs  de  réserve. 

Dans  ces  nouvelles  et  grandes  circonstances,  mon  cœur  fut 
déchiré:  mais  mon  ame  resta  inébranlable.  Je  ne  consultai  que 
l'intérêt  de  la  patrie:  je  m'exilai  sur  un  rocher  au  milieu  des  mers: 
ma  vie  vous  était,  et  devait  encore  vous  être  utile;  je  ne  permis  pas 
que  le  grand  nombre  de  citoyens  qui  voulaient  m'accompagner  par- 
tageassent mon  sort;  je  crus  leur  presence  utile  à  la  France,  et  je 
n'emmenai  avec  moi  qu'une  poignée  de  braves,  nécessaires  à  ma 
garde. 

Elevé  au  trône  par  votre  choix,  tout  ce  qui  a  été  fait  sans  vous 
est  illégitime.  Depuis  vingt-cinq  ans  la  France  a  de  nouveaux  inté- 
rêts, de  nouvelles  institutions,  une  nouvelle  gloire,  qui  ne  peuvent 
être  garantis  que  par  un  gouvernement  national  et  par  une  dynastie 
née  dans  ces  nouvelles  circonstances.  Un  prince  qui  régnerait  sur 
vous,  qui  serait  assis  sur  mon  trône  par  la  force  des  mêmes  armées 
qui  ont  ravagé  nôtre  territoire,  chercherait  en  vain  à  s'étayer  des  prin- 
cipes du  droit  féodal,  il  ne  pourrait  assurer  l'honneur  et  les  droits 
que  d'un  petit  nombre  d'individus  ennemis  du  peuple,  qui  depuis 
vingt-cinq  ans  les  a  condamnés  dans  toutes  nos  assemblées  nationa- 
les. Voti-e  tranquillité  intérieure  et  vôtre  considération  extérieure 
seraient  perdues  à  jamais. 

Français  !  dans  mon  exil,  j'ai  entendu  vos  plaintes  et  vos  vœux; 
vous  réclamez  ce  gouvernement  de  vôtre  choix  qui  seul  est  légitime. 
Vous  accusiez  mon  long  sommeil,  vous  me  reprochiez  de  sacrifier  à 
mon  repos  les  grands  intérêts  de  la  patrie. 

J'ai  traversé  les  mers  au  milieu  des  perils  de  toute  espèce;  j'arrive 
pai-mi  vous,  reprendre  mes  droits,  qui  sont  les  vôtres.  Tout  ce  que 
des  individus  ont  fait,  écrit,  ou  dit  depuis  la  prise  de  Paris,  je  l'igno- 
rerai toujours;  cela  n'influera  en  rien  sur  le  souvenir  que  je  conserve 
des  services  importans  qu'ils  sont  au-dessus  de  l'organisation  hu- 
maine. 
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Français  î  il  n'est  aucune  nation,  quelque  petite  qu'elle  soit,  qui 
n'ait  eu  le  droit,  et  ne  se  soit  soustraite  au  déshonneur  d'obéir  à  un 
Prince  imposé  par  un  ennemi  momentanément  victorieux.  Lorsque 
Charles  VII  rentra  à  Paris  et  renversa  le  trône  éphémère  de  Henri 
VI  il  reconnut  tenir  son  trône  de  la  vaillance  de  ses  braves,  et  non 
d'un  prince  régent  d'Angleterre. 

C'est  aussi  à  vous  seuls,  et  aux  braves  de  l'armée,  que  je  fais  et 
ferai  toujours  gloire  de  tout  devoir. 

(Signé)  NAPOLEON- 

Par  l'Empereur, 

Le  Grand-Maréchal  faisant  fonctions  de  Major-Général  de  la  Grande 

Armée. 

(Signé)  Comte  Bertrand. 


NO.  IV. 


Proclamation  of  Lords  on  flying  from  Paris^  given  in  the  Moniteur 
of  the  "iOth  of  March. 

Paris,  le  19  mars, 

PROCLAMATION. 

Louis,  par  la  grâce  de  Dieu,  Roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  à  nos 

amés  et  féaux,  les  pairs  de  France  et  les  députés  des  departe- 

mens  : 

La  Divine  Providence,  qui  nous  a  rappelés  au  trône  de  nos  pères, 
permet  aujourd'hui  que  ce  trône  soit  ébranlé  par  la  défection  d'une 
partie  de  la  force  armée  qui  avait  juré  de  le  défendre;  nous  pourrions 
pi'ofiter  des  dispositions  fidèles  et  patriotiques  de  l'immense  majorité 
des  habitans  de  Paris  pour  en  disputer  l'entrée  aux  rebelles;  mais 
nous  frémissons  des  malheurs  de  tous  genres  qu'un  combat  dans  ses 
murs  attirerait  sur  les  habitans. 

Nous  nous  retirons  avec  quelques  braves  que  l'intrigue  et  la  per- 
fidie ne  parviendront  point  à  détacher  de  leurs  devoirs,  et  puisque 
nous  ne  pouvons  point  défendre  notre  capitale,  nous  irons  plus  loin 
rassembler  des  forces  et  chercher  sur  un  autre  point  du  royaume, 
non  pas  des  sujets  plus  aimans  et  plus  fidèles  que  nos  bons  Parisiens, 
mais  des  Français  plus  avantageusement  placés  pour  se  déclarer 
pour  la  bonne  cause. 

La  crise  actuelle  s'appaisera;  nous  avons  le  doux  pressentiment 
que  les  soldats  égarés  dont  la  défection  livre  nos  sujets  à  tant  de  dan- 
gers, ne  tarderont  pas  à  reconnaître  leurs  torts,  et  trouveront 
dans  nôtre  indulgence  et  dans  nos  bontés  la  recompense  de  leur  re- 
tour. 

Nous  reviendrons  bientôt  au  milieu  de  ce  bon  peuple  à  qui  nous 
ramènerons  encore  une  fois  la  paix  et  le  bonheur. 
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A  ces  causes,  nous  avons  déclaré  et  déclai-ons,  onloDnc  et  ordon- 
nons ce  qui  suit  : 

Art.  1er.  Aux  termes  de  l'article  50  de  la  Charte  constitution- 
nelle, et  de  l'article  4  du  titre  2  de  la  loi  du  14  août  1814,  la  session 
de  la  chambre  des  pairs,  et  celle  delà  chambre  des  députés  des  dé- 
partemens  pour  1814,  sont  déclarées  closes.  Les  pairs  et  les  dépu- 
tés qui  les  composent  se  sépareront  à  l'instant. 

2.  Nous  convoquons  une  nouvelle  session  de  la  chambre  des  pairs 
et  la  session  de  1815  delà  chambre  des  députés. 

Les  pairs  et  les  députés  des  départemens  se  réuniront  le  plus  tôt 
possible  au  lieu  que  nous  indiquerons  pour  le  siège  provisoire  de  nô- 
tre gouvernement. 

_  Toute  assemblée  de  l'une  ou  de  l'autre  chambre  qui  aurait  lieu 
ailleurs,  sans  nôtre  autorisation,  est  dès-à-présent  déclarée  nulle  et 
illicite. 

3.  Nôtre  chancelier  et  nos  ministres,  chacun  dans  ce  qui  le  con- 
cerne, sont  chargés  de  l'exécution  de  la  présente  proclamation  qui 
sera  poinée  aux  deux  chambres,  publiée  et  affiché,  tant  à  Paris  que 
dans  les  départemens,  et  envoyée  à  tous  les  préfets,  sous  préfets, 
cours  et  tribunaux  du  royaume. 

Donné  à  Paris,  le  19  mars  de  l'an  de  grâce  18 15,  et  de  nôtre  règne 
le  vingtième. 

(Silène)  LOUIS. 

Par  le  Roi, 

Xe  Chancelier  de  France, 

(Sig-né)  D  AMBRA  Y. 


NO.  V. 


Letter  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Prefects^  announcing 
the  Return  of  the  Jùmperor. 


MINISTERE    DE    L'iNTERIEUR. 

Paris,  le  22  mars,  1815. 
Le  miîiisîre  de  ^intérieur,  comte  de  V Empire ,  à  M.  le  préfet  du  dé- 


partement de 


Monsieur  le  préfet,  vous  avez  été  prévenu  par  une  lettre  du  minis- 
tre-secretaire-d'étatj  du  21  de  ce  mois,  que  l'Empereur  est  rentré 
dans  sa  capitale,  et  que  vous  alliez  recevoir  des  instructions  du  mi- 
nistre de  l'intérieur  que  S.  M.  allait  nommer. 

L'Empereur  a  bien  voulu  m'honorer  de  son  choix,  et  je  me  félicite 
des  relations  qu'il  va  me  donner  avec  vous  ;  je  suis  bien  sûr  qu'elles 
me  sei'ont  très-agréables,  parce  que  vôtre  zèle,  vôtre  dévouement  et 
vos  efforts  seront  infatigables  pourrépondre  dignement  à  la  confiance 
de  S.  M. 
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L'empereur,  entouré  de  l'armée  et  du  peuple,  a  traversé  ses  états 
au  milieu  des  plus  douces  émotions:  sa  marche  présentait  par-tout 
l'aspect  d'une  pompe  triomphale;  et  cette  pompe  dont  l'enthousiasme 
seul  a  fait  les  frais,  n'a  pas  coûté  une  larme  à  un  seul  de  ses  sujets, 
qu'il  appelait  par-tout  ses  enfans,  qui  revoyaient  en  lui  un  père  tout 
occupé  de  leur  bonheur  et  de  la  gloire  nationale.  Quelle  confiance, 
quelle  sécurité  un  tel  retour  doit  inspirer  à  vos  administrés! 

Des  princes  faibles,  imposés  par  l'étranger,  devenus  elrangei*s 
eux-mêmes  ù  nos  lois,  à  nos  mœurs,  ont  tenté,  pendant  un  interrègne 
de  onze  mois,  de  nous  ramener  aux  tems  de  la  féodalité;  ils  dégui- 
saient mal  leurs  vues  sous  le  jnanteau  de  quelques  idées  libérales  qui 
n'étaient  que  dans  leur  bouche:  mais  ce  qu'ils  n'ont  pu  déguiser, 
c'est  cette  poignée  d'hommes  attachés  à  leur  cause,  minorité  effray- 
ante qui  les  a  laissé  voir  presque  seuls  fuyant  une  patrie  qui,  pour  la 
seconde  fois,  les  repousse  de  son  sein. 

Déjd  les  pièces  officielles,  imprimées  au  Moniteur,  vous  ont  fait 
connaître  les  magnanimes  intentions  de  nôtre  légitime  souverain:  ne 
perdez  pas  un  moment  pour  les  répandre  parmi  vos  administrés,  en 
les  faisant  publier  et  afficher.  Rappelez  à  leur  poste  les  fonctionnaires 
municipaux  qui  en  ont  été  éloignés  â  cause  de  leurs  opinions 
politiques,  de  leur  qualité  de'acquéreurs  de  domaines  nationaux,  etc. 
Partout  où  le  bien  du  service  de  l'empereur  et  de  la  nation,  qui  ne 
sauraient  aujovird'hui  être  séparés,  vous  paraîtra  rendre  cette  mesure 
convenable  ou  nécessaiix,  vous  ferez  ce  rappel,  ou  des  nominations 
provisoires  dont  vous  ne  manquerez  jamais  de  m'informer  dans  les 
vingt-quatre  heures.  Vous  joindrez  à  vôtre  lettre  un  tableau  nomi- 
natif, accompagné  de  notes  propres  à  fixer  mon  opinion,  toutes  les 
fois  qu'il  s'agira  de  présentations  à  faire  à  l'empereur  pour  des  nomi- 
nations definitives.  Lorsqu'il  ne  s'agira  que  de  fonctionnaires  qui 
avaient  déjà  été  nommés  par  S.  M.  et  que  vous  rappellerez  à  leur 
poste,  vous  vous  bornerez  à.  m'en  envoyer  les  noms,  en  vous  référant 
aux  notes  qui  seraient  déjà  dans  mes  bureaux. 

Pénétrez-vous  bien,  monsieur,  des  intentions  que  l'empereur  a  ex- 
primées pour  le  bonheur  du  peuple,  et  unissons  nos  efforts  pour  faire 
chérir  un  prince  qui  nous  est  rendu  par  la  Providence,  et  qui  garantit 
à  nous  et  à  nos  enfans  l'égalité  des  droits  civils,  la  jouissance  de 
toutes  les  propriétés,  et  celle  non  moins  précieuse  de  l'honneur  na- 
tional. 

Je  compte  sur  vôtre  zèle,  pour  rendre  a  vôtre  correspondence  son 
ancienne  activité;  je  ne  manquerai  jamais  d'y  donner  tous  mes  soins 
et  toute  mon  attention. 

Recevez,  monsieur,  l'assurance  de  ma  parfaite  considération. 
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No.  VI. 


Three  speeches  of  JVapoleon  on  the  26th  of  Marchf  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation^  to  the  Court  of  Accounts^  and  to  the  Municipality  of 
Paris. 


Dans  les  premiers  âges  de  la  monarchie  Française,  des  peuplades 
guerrières  s'emparèrent  des  Gaules.  La  souveraineté,  sans  doute, 
ne  fut  pas  organisée  dans  l'intérêt  des  Gaulois,  qui  furent  esclaves 
ou  n'eurent  aucuns  droits  politiques:  mais  elle  le  fut  dans  l'intérêt 
de  la  peuplade  conquérante.  Il  n'a  donc  jamais  été  vrai  de  dire,  dans 
aucune  période  de  l'histoire,  dans  acune  nation,  même  en  Orient, 
que  les  peuples  existassent  pour  les  rois:  par-tout  il  a  été  consacré 
que  les  rois  n'existaient  que  pour  les  peuples.  Une  dynastie,  créé 
dans  les  circonstances  qui  ont  créé  tant  de  nouveaux  intérêts^  ayant 
intérêt  au  maintien  de  tous  les  droits  et  de  toutes  les  propriétés, 
peut  seule  être  naturelle  et  légitime,  et  avoir  la  confiance  et  la  force, 
ces  deux  premiers  caractères  de  tout  gouvernement. 

IL 

Ce  qui  distingue  spécialement  le  trône  impérial,  c'est  qu'il  est 
élevé  par  la  nation,  qu'il  est  par  conséquent  naturel  et  qu'il  garantit, 
tous  les  intérêts;  c'est  là  le  vrai  caractère  de  la  légitimité.  L'intérêt 
impérial  est  de  consolider  tout  ce  qui  existe  et  tout  ce  qui  a  été  fait 
en  France  dans  vingt-cinq  années  de  révolution;  il  comprend  tous 
les  intérêts  et  surtout  l'intérêt  de  la  gloire  de  la  nation,  qui  n'est  pas 
le  moindre  de  tous. 

III. 

J'agrée  les  sentimens  de  ma  bonne  ville  de  Paris.  J'ai  mis  du 
prix  à  entrer  dans  ses  murs  à  l'époque  anniversaire  du  jour  où,  il 
y  a  quatre  ans,  tout  le  peuple  du  cette  capitale  me  donna  des  té- 
moignages si  touchans  de  l'intérêt  qu'il  portait  aux  affections  qui 
sont  le  plus  près  de  mon  cœur. — J'ai  dû  pour  cela  devancer  mon 
armée  et  venir  seul  me  confier  à  cette  garde  nationale  que  j'ai  créé 
et  qui  a  si  parfaitement  atteint  le  but  de  sa  creation.  J'ambitionne 
de  m'en  conserver  à  mois-même  le  commandement.  J'ai  ordonné 
la  cessation  des  grands  travaux  de  Versailles,  dans  l'intention  de 
faire  tout  ce  que  les  circonstances  permettront  pour  achever  les 
établissemens  commencés  à  Paris,  qui  doit  être  constamment  le  lieu 
de  ma  demeure  et  la  capitale  de  l'empire;  dans  des  tems  plus  tran- 
quilles, j'achèverai  Versailles,  ce  beau  monument  des  arts,  mais  de- 
venu aujourd'hui  un  objet  accessoire.  Remerciez  en  mon  nom  le 
peuple  de  Paris  de  tous  les  témoignages  d'affection  qu'il  me  donne. 
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No.  VII. 


Circular  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  to  the  Prefects,  recommen- 
ding  lenient  measures  to  them. 


MINISTERE    DE    LA    POLICE    GENERALE. 

Circulaire  â  MM.  les  Préfets. 

Paris,  le  31  Mars,  1S15. 

Monsieur  le  préfet,  il  m'a  paru  nécessaire  de  déterminer  le  but  et 
la  nature  des  relations  qui  vont  s'établer  entre  vous  et  moi. 

Les  principes  de  la  police  ont  été  subverds:  ceux  de  la  morale  et 
tie  la  justice  n'ont  pas  toujours  résisté  à  l'influence  des  passions. 
Tous  les  actes  d'un  gouvernement  né  de  la  trahison  ont  dû  porter 
l'empreinte  de  cette  origine.  Ce  n'était  pas  seulement  par  des  me- 
sures publiques  qu'il  pouvait  flétrir  les  souvenirs  les  plus  chers  à  la 
nation,  préparer  des  vengeances,  exciter  des  haines,  briser  les  ré- 
sistances de  l'opinion,  rétablir  la  domination  des  privilèges  et  anéan- 
tir la  puissance  tutélaire  des  lois:  ce  gouvernement,  pour  accomplir 
ses  intentions,  a  mis  en  jeu  les  ressorts  secrets  d'une  tyrannie  subal- 
terne, de  toutes  les  tyrannies  la  plus  insupportable.  On  l'a  vu  s'en- 
tourer de  délateurs,  étendre  ses  recherches  sur  le  passé,  pousser  ses 
mystérieuses  inquisitions  jusqu'au  sein  des  familles,  eff'rayer  par 
des  prosecutions  clandestines,  semer  les  inquiétudes  sur  toutes  les 
existences,  détruire  enfin  par  ses  instructions  confidentielles  l'appa- 
reil imposteur  de  ses  proclamations. 

De  pareils  moyens  blessaient  les  lois  et  les  mœurs  de  la  France: 
ils  sont  incompatibles  avec  un  gouvernement  dont  les  intérêts  se 
confondent  avec  ceux  des  citoyens. 

Chargée  de  maintenir  l'ordre  public,  veiller  à  la  sûreté  de  l'Etat 
et  à  celle  des  individus,  la  police,  avec  des  formes  différentes,  ne 
peut  avoir  d'autre  régie  que  celle  de  la  justice;  elle  en  est  le  flam- 
beau, mais  elle  n'en  est  pas  le  glaive:  l'une  prévient  ou  réprime  les 
délits  que  l'outre  ne  peut  punir  ou  ne  peut  atteindre:  toutes  deux 
sont  instituées  pour  assurer  l'exécution  des  lois  et  non  pour  les  en- 
freindre; pour  garantir  la  liberté  des  citoyens  et  non  pour  y  porter 
atteinte;  pour  assurer  la  sécurité  des  hommes  honnêtes  et  non  pour 
empoisonner  la  source  des  jouissances  sociales. 

Ainsi,  Monsieur,  votre  surveillan,;e  ne  doit  s'étendre  au-delà  de  ce 
qu'exige  la  sûreté  publique  ou  particulière,  ni  s'embarrasser  dans 
les  détails  minutieux  d'une  curiosité  sans  objet  utile,  ni  gêner  le 
libre  exercice  des  facultés  humaines  et  des  droits  civils,  par  un 
système  violent  de  précautions  que  les  lois  n'autorisent  pas;  ni  de  se 
laisser  entraîner  par  des  présomptions  vagues  et  des  conjectures  ha- 
sardées à  la  poursuite  de  chimères  qui  s'évanouissent  au  milieu  de 
l'eifroi  qu'elles  occasionnent.  Votre  correspondence,  réglée  sur  les 
mêmes  principes,  doit  sortir  de  la  routine  de  ces  rapports  périodiques, 
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de  ces  aperçus  superficiels  et  purement  moraux  qui,  loin  d'instru- 
ire et  d'éclairer  l'autorité,,  répandent  autour  d'elle  les  erreurs,  les 
préventions,  une  sécurité  fausse  ou  de  fausses  alarmes. 

Je  ne  demande  et  ne  veux  connaître  que  des  faits,  des  faits  recueil- 
lis avec  soin,  présentés  avec  exactitude  et  simplicité,  développés 
avec  tous  les  détails  qui  peuvent  en  faire  sentir  les  conséquences, 
eji  indiquer  les  rapports,  en  faciliter  le  rapprochement. 

Vous  remarquerez  toutefois  que,  resserrée  dans  d'étroites  limites, 
votre  surveillance  ne  peut  juger  l'importance  des  faits  qu'elle  ob- 
serve. Tel  événement,  peu  remarquable  en  apparence,  dans  la 
sphère  d'un  département,  peut  avoir  un  grand  intérêt  dans  l'ordre 
général,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  des  analogues  que  vous  n'avez  pu  con- 
naître: c'est  pourquoi  je  ne  dois  rien  ignorer  de  ce  qui  se  passe  d'ex- 
traordinaire ou  selon  le  cours  habituel  des  choses. 

Telle  est,  Monsieur,  la  tâche  simple  et  facile  qui  vous  est  im- 
posée. 

La  France,  réintégrée  dans  la  jouissance  de  ces  droits  politiques, 
yeplacée  dans  toute  sa  gloire,  sous  la  protection  de  son  empereur, 
la  prance  n'a  plus  de  vœux  à  former  et  plus  d'ennemis  à  craindre. 
Le  gouvernement  trouve  dans  la  réunion  de  tous  les  intérêts,  dans 
Tassentiment  de  toutes  les  classes,  une  force  réelle  à  laquelle  les 
ressources  artificielles  de  l'autorité  ne  peuvent  rien  ajouter.  Il  faut 
abandonner  les  erremens  de  cette  police  d'attaque,  qui  sans  cesse 
agitée  par  le  soupçon  sans  cesse  inquiète  et  turbulente,  menace  sans 
garantir  et  tourmente  sans  protéger.  Il  faut  se  renfermer  dans  les 
limites  d'une  police  libérale  et  positive,  de  cette  police  (inobservation^ 
qui  calme  dans  sa  marche,  mesurée  dans  ses  recherches,  active  dans, 
ses  poursuites,  partout  présente  et  toujours  protectrice,  veille  pour 
le  bonheur  du  peuple,  pour  ies  travaux  de  l'industrie,  pour  le  repos 
de  tous. 

Ne  cherchez  dans  le  passé  que  ce  qui  est  honorable  et  glorieux  à 
la  nation,  ce  qui  peut  rapprocher  les  hommes,  affaiblir  les  préven- 
tions et  réunir  tous  les  Français  dans  les  mêmes  sentimens. 

J'aime  à  croire.  Monsieur,  que  je  serai  puissamment  secondé  de 
vos  lumières,  de  vôtre  zèle,  de  vôtre  patriotisme  et  de  vôtre  dévou- 
ement à  l'empereur. 

Agrée?,  M.  le  préfet,  l'assurance  de  ma  consideration  distin^ 
giiée. 

Z.(?  ministre  de  la  police  générale-, 

{Signé)  Le  duc  d'ÛTHANTEc 
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NO.  VIIÎ. 


Recal  of  the  French  Army  to  their  Postst 

Au  palais  des  Tiiileries,  le  28  mars  làlS; 

Napoleon,  Empereur  des  Français; 

Nous  avous  décrété  et  décrétons  ce  qui  sùitt 

Art.  1.  L'empereur  appelle  tousles  sous-officiers  et  Soldats  qiii 
ont  quitté  l'armée,  par  quelque  raison  que  ce  soit,  à  rejoindre  leurs 
corps,  et  il  leur  donne  la  promesse  spéciale  qu'aussitôt  que  la  paix 
actuelle  sera  consolidée,  ceux  qui  auront  rejoint  en  conséquence  du 
présent  décret,  seront  les  premiers  qui  obtiendront  des  congés  poUi- 
rentrer  dans  leurs  foyers. 

2.  Tous  les  sous-officiers  et  soldats  qtti  ont  servi  danfe  la  vielle 
gardC)  infanterie,  cavalerie  et  artillerie,  ainsi  que  dans  là  jeune  garde^ 
et  qui  sont  maintenant  chez  eux  par  congés,  où  par  permissions^  atl= 
très  que  par  semestre,  rejoindront  à  Paris  pour  reprendre  leurs 
rangs.'Ceux  des  soUs-officiers  et  soldats  appartenans  à  d'autres  torps 
seront  tenus  de  les  rejoindre  dans  les  lieux  indiqués  par  le  tableau 
ci-joint;  toutefois  ils  seront  les  maîtres,  s'ils  ont  servi  plus  de  trois 
ans  dans  un  autre  corps,  et  s'ils  le  préfèrent,  de  le  rejoindre. 

3.  Les  militaites  compris  dans  l'article  précédent  qui  seront  ju* 
gés  susceptibles  de  la  réformé  bu  d'être  libérés  du  service,  rece- 
vront leur  congé  absolu. 

4.  Il  sera  créé  six  regimens  de  tirailleurs  et  six  régimeris  de  vol- 
tigeurs de  la  jeune  garde  impériale.  Ces  douze  regimens  seront 
organisés  à  Paris,  par  le  lieutenant-général  comte  Drou:  à  cet  effets 
les  auti'es  soldats  en  congé  illimité  qui  réuniront  les' qualités  requîsesj 
seront  dirigés  sur  Paris  pour  entrer  dans  la  composition  de  ces  régi* 
mens,  conformément  au  tableau  ci-joint. 

5.  Dans  chaque  régiment  d'infanterie,  les  deux  pi*emiers  batail^ 
Ions  seront  complettés  par  le  troisième;  dans  chaque  régiment  de 
troupes  à  cheval,  les  trois  premiers  escadrons  seront  complettés 
par  le  quatrième.  Les  troisièmes  bataillons  et  les  quatrièmes  esca- 
drons seront  ensuite  portés  à  leur  complet  par  les  hommes  rappelés 
en  vertu  des  articles  I  et  2  du  présent  décret;  l'excédent  de  ces  hom- 
mes sera  employé  successivement  à  former  un  quatrième  bataillon 
(dont  le  cadre  en  officiers,  sous-officiers  et  tambours  sera  complettê 
sans  délai)  dans  chaque  régiment  de  troupes  à  cheval,  dont  le  cadre 
sera  complettê  en  officiers  et  sous-officiers  sans  délai. 

6.  Il  sera  créé  un  cadre  en  officiers  d'un  cinquième  bataillon.  Ce 
Cadre  sera  complettê  en  sous-officiers  et  tambours,  lorsque  nôtre 
ministre  de  la  guerre  l'ordonnera. 

Les  troisième,  quatrième  et  cinquième  bataillons  resteront  jusqu'à 
nouvel  ordre  au  dépôt.  Les  premiers  et  seconds  seront  seuls  mis  en 
activité  de  service. 

7.  Tous  les  officiers  qui  he  seront  point  compris  dans  les  cadres 
organisés  en  vertu  des  articles  précédenSji  restèrent  eii  congé  dans 
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leurs  domiciles,  où  ils  continueront  à  recevoir  la  solde  d'activité  de 
leurs  grades,  comme  disponibles,  jusqu'à  ce  qu'il  leur  soit  donné  une 
destination. 

8.  Au  moyen  des  dispositions  du  présent  décret,  l'ordonnance  du 
9  mars,  qui  avait  prescrit  la  formation  de  bataillons  départementaux 
et  d'autres  corps  sous  diverses  dénominations,  demeure  abrogée  et 
de  nul  effet. 

9.  Nôtre  ministre  de  la  guerre  est  chargé  de  l'exécution  du  pré- 
sent décret. 

(Signé)  NAPOLEON- 

Par  l'empereur, 

Z,e  minislre-secrétaire  d'étatf 
(Signé)  Le  duc  de  BassanO. 


NO.  IX. 

Sjieech  of  JSl'afioleon  to  the  army  from  the  Loire^  on  the  9th  of  April. 

Soldats! — je  viens  d'avjoir  la  nouvelle  que  le  pavillon  tricolore  est 
arboré  à  Toulouse,  à  Montpellier  et  dans  tout  le  Midi.  Les  com- 
lîiandans  et  les  garnisons  de  Perpignan  et  de  Bayonnc  avaient  annoncé 
formellement  qu'ils  n'obéiraient  point  aux  ordres  donnés  par  le  duc 
d'Angoulême  de  livrer  ces  places  aux  Espagnols  qui  d'ailleurs  ont 
fait  connaître  depuis  qu'ils  ne  voulaient  pas  se  mêler  des  nos  affaires. 
Le  drapeau  blanc  ne  flotte  plus  que  dans  la  seule  ville  de  Marseille. 
Mais  avant  la  fin  de  cette  semaine  le  peuple  de  cette  grande  cité  op^ 
primé  par  les  violences  du  parti  royaliste,  aura  repris  tous  ses  droits- 
De  si  grands  et  de  si  prompts  résultats  sont  dus  au  patriotisme  qui 
anime  tout  la  nation  et  aux  souvenirs  que  vous  avez  conservés  de 
moi.  Si  pendant  une  année  de  malheureuses  circonstances  nous  ont 
obligés  de  quitter  la  cocarde  tricolore,  elle  était  toujours  dans  nos 
cœurs.  Elle  redevient  aujourd'hui  nôtre  signe  de  ralliementj  nous 
ne  la  quitterons  qu'avec  la  vie. 

Soldatsî  nous  ne  voulons  pas  nous  mêler  des  affaires  des  autres 
nations;  mas  malheur  à  ceux  qui  voudraient  se  mêler  des  nôtres, 
nous  traiter  comme  Gênes  ou  comme  Genève  et  nous  imposer  des 
lois  autres  que  celles  que  la  nation  veut.  Ils  trouveraient  sur  nos 
frontières  les  héros  de  Marengo,  d'Austerlitz,  de  Jéna;  ils  y  trouve- 
raient le  peuple  entier,  et  s'ils  ont  six  cent  mille  hommes,  nous  leur 
en  opposerons  deux  millions.  (Les  plus  vives  acclamations  ont  en- 
core interrompu  l'empereur.) 

J'approuve,  a-t-il  ajouté,  que  vous  ayez  fait  pour  vous  rallier  des 
drapeaux  tricolores.  Ce  ne  sera  qu'au  champ  de  Mai  et  en  présence 
de  la  nation  assemblée  que  je  vous  rendrai  ces  aigles  qui  si  souvent 
furent  illustrées  par  votre  valeur  et  virent  fuir  les  ennemis  de  la 
France. 
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Soldatsl  le  peuple  Français  et  moi  nous  comptons  sur  vous;  comp- 
tez aussi  sur  le  peuple  et  sur  moi. 


NO.  X. 


Letter  from  Najioleon  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  commanding  the  release 
of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme. 

M.  le  comte  Grouchy;  L'ordonnance  du  roi  en  date  du  6  mars,  et 
la  déclaration  signée  le  13  à  Vienne  par  ses  ministres,  pouvaient 
m'autoriser  à  traiter  le  duc  d'Angoulême  comme  cette  ordonnance 
et  cette  déclaration  voulaient  qu'on  traitât  moi  et  ma  famille.  Mais 
constant  dans  les  dispositions  qui  m'avaient  porté  à  ordonner  que  les 
membres  de  la  famille  des  Bourbons  pussent  sortir  librement  de 
France,  mon  intention  est  que  vous  donniez  des  ordres  pour  que  le 
duc  d'Angoulême  soit  conduit  à  Cette,  où  il  sera  embarqué,  et  que 
vous  veilliez  à  sa  sûreté  et  à  écarter  de  lui  tout  mauvais  traitement. 
Vous  aurez  soin  seulement  de  retirer  les  fonds  qui  ont  été  enlevés 
des  caisses  publiques,  et  de  demander  au  duc  d'Angoulême  qu'il 
s'oblige  à  la  restitution  des  diamans  de  la  couronne  qui  sont  la  pro- 
propriété de  la  nation.  Vous  lui  ferez  connaître  en  même  tems  les 
dispositions  des  lois  des  assemblées  nationales,  qui  ont  été  renouvel- 
lées,  etqui  s'appliquent  aux  membres  de  la  famille  des  Bourbons  qui 
entreraient  sur  le  territoire  Français.  Vous  remercierez  en  mon 
nom  les  gardes  nationales  du  patriotisme  et  du  zèle  qu'elles  ont  fait 
éclater,  et  de  l'attachement  qu'elles  m'ont  montré  dans  ces  circon- 
stances importantes.     Au  palais  des  Tuileries,  le  11  avril  1815. 

{Signé)  NAPOLEON. 
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Jîns'a>er  of  the  Emperor  NapoleorCs  Ministers  to  the  Declaration  ef 
the  1 3  th  of  March. 


Mxtrait  des  registres  de  la  secrétairerie  d'jEtat. 

CONSEIL    DES    MINISTRES. 

Séance  du  mergredi,  29  marj. 

Le  duc  d'Otrante,  ministre  de  la  police  générale,  expose  qu'il  va 
donner  au  conseil  lecture  d'une  déclaration  datée  de  Vienne,  le  13, 
et  qu'on  suppose  émanée  du  congrès; 

Que  cette  déclaration,  provoquant  l'assassinat  de  l'empereur,  lui 
paraît  apocriphe;  que  si  elle  pouvais  être  vraie,  elle  serait  sans  ex- 
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emple  dans  l'histoire  du  monde;  que  le  style  de  libelle  dans  lequel 
elle  est  écrite,  donne  lieu  de  penser  qu'il  faut  là  classer  au  nombre 
de  ces  pièces  fabriquées  par  l'esprit  de  parti  et  par  ces  folliculaires 
qui,  sans  mission,  se  sont,  dans  ces  derniers  tems,  ingérés  dans  toutes 
les  affaires  d'état;  qu'elle  est  supposée  signée  des  ministres  anglais, 
et,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  penser,  que  les  ministres  d'une  nation  libre, 
et  sur-tout  Lord  Wellington,  aient  pu  faire  une  démarche  contraire 
à  la  législation  de  leur  pays  et  à  leur  caractère;  qu'elle  est  supposée 
signée  des  ministres  d'Autriche,  et,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  concevoir, 
quelques  dissentimens  politiques  qui  existassent  d'ailleurs,  qu'un 
père  pût  appeler  l'assassinat  sur  son  fils;  que,  conti'aire  à  tout  prin- 
cipe de  morale  et  de  religion,  elle  est  attentatoire  au  caractère  de 
loyauté  des  augustes  souverains  dont  les  libellistes  compromettent 
ainsi  les  mandataires;  que  cette  déclaration  est  connue  depuis  plu- 
sieurs jours,  mais  que,  par  les  considérations  qui  viennent  d'être  dé- 
duites, elle  avait  dû  être  considérée  comme  digne  d'un  profond  mé- 
pris; qu'elle  n'a  été  jugée  devoir  fixer  l'attention  du  ministère,  que 
lorsque  des  rapports  officiels,  venus  de  Strasbourg  et  de  Metz,  on 
fait  connaître  qu'elle  a  été  apportée  en  France  par  des  couriers  dut 
prince  Bénévent;  fait  constaté  par  le  résultat  de  l'enquête  qui  a  eu 
lieu  et  des  interrogatoires  qui  ont  été  subis;  qu'enfin  il  est  démon- 
tré que  cette  pièce,  qui  ne  peut  pas  avoir  été  signée  par  les  minis- 
tres de  l'Autriche,  de  la  Russie,  de  l'Angleterre  et  de  la  Prusse,  est 
émanée  de  la  légation  du  comte  de  Lille  à  Vienne;  laquelle  légation 
a  ajouté  au  crime  de  provoquer  l'assassinat,  celui  de  falsifier  la  sig^ 
nature  des  membres  du  congrès. 

La  prétendue  déclaration  du  congrès,  les  rapports  de  Sti^asbourg 
et  de  Metz,  ainsi  que  l'enquête  et  les  interrogatoires  qui  ont  été  faits 
par  les  ordres  du  ministre  de  la  police  générale,  et  qui  constatent 
que  la  dite  déclaration  est  émanée  du  comte  de  Lille  à  Vienne,  seront 
renvoyés  aux  presidens  des  sections  du  conseil. 

Certifié  conforme: 

Le  Ministre  secrétaire  d'état, 

(Signé")  Le  duc  de  Bassan®, 


DECLARATION. 

Les  puissances  qui  ont  signé  le  Traité  de  Paris,  réunies  en  con- 
grès à  Vienne,  informées  de  l'évasion  de  Napoléon  Bonaparte  et  de 
son  entrée  à  main  ai*mée  en  France,  doivent  à  leur  propre  dignité  et 
à  l'intérêt  de  l'ordre  social  une  déclaration  solennelle  des  sentimens 
que  cet  événement    leur  a  fait  éprouver. 

En  l'ompant  ainsi  la  convention  qui  l'avait  établi  à  l'ile  d'Elbe,  Bo- 
naparte détruit  le  seul  titre  légal  auquel  son  existence  se  trouvait 
attachée.  En  reparaissant  en  France,  avec  des  projets  de  troubles 
et  de  bouleversemens,  il  s'est  privé  lui-même  de  la  protection  des  lois; 
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et  a  manifesté,  à  la  face  de  l'universj  qu'il  ne  saurait  y  avoii'  ni  paix 
ni  trêve  avec  lui. 

Les  puissances  déclarent,  en  conséquence,  que  Napoléon  Bona- 
parte s'est  placé  hors  des  relations  civiles  et  sociales,  et  que,  comme 
ennemi  et  perturbateur  du  repos  du  monde,  il  s'est  livré  à  la  vindicte 
publique. 

Elles  déclarent  en  même  tems,  que  fermement  résolues  de  main- 
tenir intact  le  Traité  de  Paris  du  30  mai  1 8 14  et  les  dispositions  sanc- 
tionnées par  ce  Traité,  et  celles  qu'elles  ont  arrêtées  ou  qu'elles  ar- 
rêteront encore  pour  le  completler  et  le  consolider,  elles  emploieront 
tous  leurs  moyens  et  réuniront  tous  leurs  ejSbrts  pour  que  la  paix 
générale,  objet  des  vœux  de  l'Europe  et  but  constant  de  leurs  tra- 
vaux, ne  soit  pas  troublée  de  noveau,  et  pour  la  garantir  de  tout  at- 
tentat qui  menacerait  de  replonger  les  peuples  dans  les  désordres  et 
les  malheurs  des  révolutions 

Et  quoiqu'intimement  persuadés  que  la  France  entière,  se  ralliant 
autour  de  son  souverain  légitime,  fera  incessamment  rentrer  dans  le 
néant  cette  dernière  tentative  d'un  délire  criminel  et  impuissant,  tous 
les  souverains  de  l'Europe,  animés  des  mêmes  sentimens  et  guidés 
par  les  mêmes  principes,  déclarent,  que  si,  contre  tout  calcul,  il 
pouvait  résulter  de  cet  événement  un  danger  réel  quelconque,  ils  se- 
raient prêts  à  donner  au  Roi  de  France  et  à  la  nation  Française,  ou  à 
tout  autre  gouvernement  attaqué,  dès  que  la  demande  en  serait 
formée,  les  secours  nécessaires  pour  rétablir  la  tranquillité  publique, 
et  à  faire  cause  commune  conti^e  tous  ceux  qui  entrepi-endraient  de 
la  compromettre. 

La  présente  déclaration  insérée  au  protocole  du  congrès  réuni  a 
Vienne  dans  sa  séance  du  13  mars  1815,  sera  rendue  publique. 

Fait  et  certifié  véritable  par  les  plénipotentiaires  des  huit  puis- 
sances signataires  du  Traité  de  Paris. 

A  Vienne,  le  13  mars  1815. 

Suivent  les  signatures  dans  l'ordre  alphabétique  des  cours: 
Autriche.       ^    Le  prince  de  Metternich. 

\    Le  baron  de  Wessenberg. 
JEsfiagne.  P.  Gomez  Labrador. 

/•   Le  prince  de  Talleyrand. . 

r.  \   Le  duc  de  Dalberg. 

France.         <    t    .       j     • 
j   Latourdupm, 

(^  Le  Cte:  Alexis  de  Noailles. 

r  Wellington. 

Grande-        1  Clancarty. 

Bretagne.     J  Cathcart. 

C  Stewart. 

r  Le  Cte.  de  Palmella, 

Portugal.    <  Saldanha. 

(^  Lobo. 

Prusse  5  ^^  prince  de  Hardenberg 

l  Le  baron  de  Humboldt. 

r  Le  Cte.  de  Rasoumowski 

Russie.         <  Le  Cte.  de  Stackelberg. 

(_  Le  Cte.  de  Nesselrode. 

Suède.  Loewenhielm. 
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Extrait  den  registres  de  la  secrétairerie  d'Etat, 

CONSEIL    DES    MINISTRES. 

(Les  ministres  d'Etat  appelés.) 

Séance  du  dimanche  S  avril. 
Rapport  de  la  co7nmission  des  présidens  du  Cons eil-d' Etat. 

En  conséquence  du  renvoi  qui  lui  a  été  fait,  la  commission  compo- 
sée des  présidens  des  sections  du  Conseil-d'Etat,  a  examiné  la  décla- 
ration du  13  mars,  le  rapport  du  ministre  de  la  police  généi'ale,  et  les 
pièces  qu'il  y  a  jointes. 

La  déclaration  est  dans  une  forme  si  inusitée,  conçue  dans  des 
termes  si  étranges,  exprime  des  idées  tellement  antisociales,  que  la 
commission  était  portée  à  la  regarder  comme  une  de  ces  productions 
supposées  par  lesquelles  des  hommes  méprisables  cherchent  à 
égarer  les  esprits,  et  à  faire  prendre  le  change  à  l'opinion  pub- 
lique. 

Mais  la  vérification  des  procès-verbaux  dressés  à  Metz  et  des  in- 
terrogatoires des  couriers,  n'a  pas  permis  de  douter  que  l'envoi  de 
cette  déclaration  n'eût  été  fait  par  les  membres  de  la  légation  Fran- 
çaise à  Vienne,  et  elle  doit  conséquemment  être  considérée  comme 
adoptée  et  signée  par  eux. 

C'est  sous  ce  premier  point  de  vue  que  la  commission  a  cru 
devoir  d'abord  examiner  cette  production  qui  n'a  point  de  modèle 
dans  les  annales  de  la  diplomatie,  et  dans  laquelle  des  Français, 
des  hommes  revêtus  du  caractère  public  le  plus  l'espectable,  com- 
mencent par  une  espèce  de  mise  hors  la  loi,  ou,  pour  parler 
plus  nétement,  par  une  provocation  à  l'assassinat  de  l'empereur 
Napoléon. 

Neus  disons  avec  le  ministre  de  la  police  que  cette  déclaration  est 
l'ouvrage  des  plénipotentiaires  Français;  parce  que  ceux  d'Autriche, 
de  Russie,  de  Prusse,  d'Angleterre  n'ont  pu  signer  un  acte  que  les 
souverains  et  les  peuples  auxquels  ils  appartiennent  s'empresseraient 
de  désavouer. 

Et  d'abord  ces  plénipotentiaires  co-opérateurs  pour  la  plupart  du 
traité  de  Paris,  savent  que  Napoléon  y  a  été  reconnu  comme  conser- 
vant le  titre  d'empereur  et  comme  souverain  de  l'Elbe:  ils  l'aurai- 
ent désigné  par  ces  titres  et  ne  se  seraient  écailés  ni  au  fond  ni  dans 
la  forme  du  respectueux  égard  qu'ils  imposent. 

Ils  auraient  senti  que  d'après  les  lois  des  nations,  le  prmce  le  moins 
fort  par  l'étendue  ou  la  population  de  ces  états,  jouit,  quant  à  son 
caractère  politique  et  civil,  des  droits  appai'tenans  à  tout  prince  sou- 
verain à  l'égal  du  monarque  le  plus  puissant;  et  Napoléon,  reconnu 
sous  le  titre  d'empereur  et  en  qualité  de  prince  souverain  par  tou- 
tes les  puissances,  n'était  pas  plus  qu'aucune  d'elles,  justiciable  du 
congrès  de  Vienne. 
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L'oubli  de  ces  principes,  impossible  a  supposer  dans  des  Jjlénipo- 
tentiâires  qui  pèsent  les  droits  des  nations  avec  réflexion,  sagesse  et 
maturité,  n'a  rien  d'étonnant  quand  il  est  manifesté  par  quelques  mi= 
lîistres  Français,  à  qui  leur  conscience  reproche  plus  d'une  trahisohj 
chez  qui  la  crainte  a  produit  l'emportement,  et  dont  les  reniordS 
égarent  la  raison. 

Ceux-là  ont  pu  risquer  la  fabrication,  la  publication,  d'une  pièce 
telle  que  la  prétendue  déclaration  du  13  mars,  dans  l*espoir  d'arrêtei* 
la  marche  de  Napoléon  et  d'abuser  le  peuple  Français  sur  les  vraiâ 
sentimens  des  puissances  étrangères. 

Mais  il  ne  leur  est  pas  donné  de  juger  comme  ellfeâ  le  mérité 
d'une  nation  qu'ils  ont  méconnue,  trahie,  livrée  aux  àrines  de  rétran= 

Cette  nation  brave  et  généreuse  se  révolte  contre  tout  ce  qiii  porté 
le  caractère  de  la  lâcheté  et  de  l'oppression;  ses  affections  s'exaltent 
xjuand  leUr  objet  est  menacé  ou  atteint  par  une  grande  injustice,  et 
l'assassinat  auquel  provoquent  les  premières  phrases  de  la  déclara'- 
tion  du  1 3  mars,  ne  trouvera  de  bras  pour  l'accomplir,  ni  parmi  les  25 
millions  de  Français,  dont  la  majorité  à  suivi,  gardé,  protégé  Napo= 
léon  de  la  Méditerranée  à  la  capitale,  ni  parmi  les  18  millions  d'Ita- 
liens^ les  6  millions  de  Belges  ou  riverains  du  Rhin  et  les  peuples 
nombreux  d'Allemagne  qui,  dans  cette  conjoncture  solennelle,  n  ont 
prononcé  son  nom  qu'avec  un  souvenir  respectueux,  ni  au  sein  de  la 
nation  Anglaise  indignée,  dont  les  honorables  sentimens  désavouent 
le  langage  qu'on  a  osé  prêter  aux  souverains. 

Les  peuples  de  l'Europe,  sont  éclairés:  ils  jugent  les  droits  de  "tCa- 
poléon,  les  droits  des  princes  allés  et  ceux  des  Bourbons. 

Ils  savent  que  la  convention  de  Fontainebleau  est  un  traité  entre 
souverains;  sa  violation,  l'entrée  de  Napoléon  sur  le  territoire  Fran= 
sais  ne  pouvait,  comme  toute  infraction  à  un  acte  diplomatique,  com« 
me  toute  invasion  hostile,  amener  qu'une  guerre  ordinaire,  dont  le 
résultat  ne  peut  être,  quant  à  la  personne,  que  d'être  vainqueur  où 
vaincu,  libre  ou  prisonnier  de  guerre;  quant  aux  possessions,  de  les 
conserver  ou  de  les  perdre,  de  les  accroître  ou  de  les  diminuer;  et 
que  toute  pensée,  toute  menace,  toute  attentat  contre  la  vie  d'un 
prince  en  guerre  contre  un  autre,  est  une  èhose  inoùie  dans  l'histoire 
des  nations  et  des  cabinets  de  l'Europe. 

A  la  violence,  à  l'emportement,  à  l'oubli  des  principes  qui  Carac- 
térisent la  déclaration  du  1 3  mars,  on  reconnaît  les  envoyés  du  même 
prince,  les  organes  des  mêmes  conseils  qui,  par  l'ordonnance  du  9 
mars,  mettaient  aussi  Napoléon  hors  la  loi,  appelaient  aussi  sur  lui 
les  poignards  des  assassins,  promettaient  auâsi  un  salaire  à  qui  appor- 
terait sa  tête. 

Et  cependant  qu'a  fait  Napoléon  ?  Il  a  honoré  par  sa  sécurité  les 
hommes  de  toutes  les  nations  qu'insultait  l'infâme  mission  à  laquelle 
on  voulait  les  appeler:  il  s'est  montré  modéré,  généreux,  protecteur 
envers  ceux-là  mêmes  qui  avaient  dévoué  sa  tête  à  la  mort. 

Quand  il  a  parlé  au  général  Excelmans,  marchant  vers  là  colonne 
qui  suivait  de  près  Louis-Stanislas-Xavier,  au  général  comte  d'Erlonj 
qui  devait  le  recevoir  à  Lille,  au  générjil  Clausel,  qui  allaita  Boiir  - 
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deaux,  oil  se  trouvait  la  duchesse  rrAngoulème,  au  général  Grouchy, 
<]ui  marchait  pour  arrêter  les  troubles  civils  excités  par  le  duc  d'An- 
goulême,  partout  enfin  des  ordres  ont  été  donnés  par  l'Empereur 
pour  que  les  personnes  fussent  respectées  et  mises  a  l'abri  de  toute 
attaque,  de  tout  danger,  de  toute  violence,  dans  leur  marche  sur  le 
territoire  Français,  et  au  moment  où  elles  le  quitteraient. 

Les  nations  et  la  postérité  jugeront  de  quel  côté  a  été,  dans  cette 
grande  conjoncture,  le  respect  pour  le  droit  des  peoples  et  des  sou- 
verains, pour  les  règles  de  la  guerre,  les  principes  de  la  civilisation, 
fes  maximes  des  lois  civiles  et  religieuses*  Elles  prononceront 
entre  Napoléon  et  la  maison  de  Bourbon. 

Si,  ap-ès  avoir  examiné  la  prétendue  déclaration  du  congrès  sous 
ce  premier  aspect.  On  la  discute  dans  ses  i^apports  avec  les  conven- 
tions diplomatiques,  avec  le  traité  de  Fontainebleau  du  1 1  avril,  i'ati=- 
fié  par  le  gouvernement  Français,  on  trouvera  que  sa  violation  n'est 
imputable  qu'à  ceux-là  même  qui  la  reprochent  à  Napoléon. 

Le  traité  de  Fontainebleau  a  été  violé  par  les  puissances  alliées  et 
par  la  maison  de  Bourbon  en  ce  qui  touche  l'empereur  Napoléon  et 
sa  famille,  en  ce  qui  touche  les  intérêts  et  les  droits  de  la  nation  Fran- 
çaise, 

1°.  L'impérati'ice  Marie-Louise  et  son  fils  devaient  obtenir  des 
passeports  et  une  escorte  pour  se  rendre  près  de  l'empereur:  et, 
loin  d'exécuter  cette  prôiuesse,  on  a  séparé  violemment  l'épouse  de 
l'époux,  le  fils  du  pèi'e,  et  cela  dans  les  circonstances  doloureuses  où 
î'ame  la  plus  forte  a  besoin  de  chercher  de  la  consolation  et  dû  sup- 
port au  sein  de  sa  famille  et  des  affections  domestiques. 

2^.  La  sûreté  de  Napoléon,  de  sa  famille  impériale  et  de  leur  suite 
était  garantie  (art.  14  du  traité)  par  toutes  les  puissances;  et  ces  ban- 
des d'assassins  ont  été  organnisées  en  France  sous  les  yeux  du  gou- 
vernement Français,  et  même  par  ses  ordres,  comme  le  prouvera 
bientôt  la  procédure  solennelle  contre  le  Sr.  Demontbreuil,  pour  at- 
taquer et  l'empereur,  et  ses  frères,  et  leurs  épouses:  à  défaut  du  suc- 
cès qu'on  espérait  de  cette  première  branche  du  complot,  une  émeute 
a  été  disposée  à  Orgon,  sur  la  route  de  l'empereur,  pour  essayer 
d'attenter  à  ses  jours  par  les  mains  de  quelques  brigands;  on  a  en- 
voyé en  Corse,  comme  gouverneur,  un  sicaire  de  Georges,  le  Sr. 
Brulart,  élevé  exprès  au  garde  de  maréchal-de-camp,  connu  en  Bre- 
tagne, en  Anjou,  en  Normandie,  dans  la  Vendée,  dans  toute  l'Angle- 
terre, par  le  sang  qu'il  a  répandu,  afin  qu'il  préparât  le  crime:  et  en 
effet,  plusieurs  assassins  isolés  ont  tenté,  à  l'île  d'Elbe,  de  gagner 
par  le  meurtre  de  Napoléon,  le  coupable  et  honteux  salaire  qui  leur 
était  promis. 

3-°.  Les  duchés  de  Parme  et  de  Plaisance  étaient  donnés  en  toute 
propriété  à  Marie-Louise  pour  elle,  son  fils  et  ses  descendans;  et 
après  de  longs  refus  de  les  mettre  en  possession  on  a  consommé  l'in- 
justice par  une  spoliation  absolue,  sous  le  prétexte  illusoire  d'un 
échange  sans  évaluation,  sans  proportion,  sans  souveraineté,  sans  con- 
sentement; et  les  documens  existans  aux  relations  extérieures  que 
Ï10U3  nous  sommes  fait  représenter,  prouvent  que  c'est  sur  les  soUi- 
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citations,  sur  les  instances,  par  les  intrigues  du  prince  de  Benevent, 
que  Marie-Louise  et  son  fils  ont  été  dépouillés. 

4°.  Il  devait  être  donné  au  prince  Eugène,  fils  adoptif  de  Napo- 
léon, qui  a  honoré  ia  France,  qui  le  vit  naître  et  conquit  l'affection  de 
l'Italie  qui  l'adopta,  un  établissement  convenable  hors  de  France,  et 
il  n'a  rien  obtenu. 

5°.  L'empei'eur  avait  (article  9  du  traité)  stipulé,  en  faveur  des 
braves  de  l'armée,  la  conservation  de  leurs  dotations  sur  le  Monte 
J^'afioleone ;  il  avait  réservé  sur  le  domaine  extraordinaire  et  sur  des 
fonds  restans  de  sa  liste  civile  des  moyens  de  récompenser  ses  ser- 
viteurs, de  payer  les  soldats  qui  s'attachaient  à  sa  destinée;  tout  a  été 
enlevé,  réservé  par  les  ministres  des  Bourbons,  Un  agent  des  mili- 
taires Français,  M.  Bresson  est  allé  inutilement  à  Vienne  réclamer 
pour  eux  la  plus  sacrée  des  propriétés,  le  prix  de  leur  courage  et  de 
leur  sang. 

6°.  La  conservation  des  biens,  meubles  et  immeubles  de  la  famille 
de  l'empereur  est  stipulée  par  le  même  traité  (art  6)  et  elle  a  été 
dépouillée  des  uns  et  des  autres:  savoir,  à  main  armée  en  France  par 
des  brigands  commissionnésj  en  Italie  par  la  violence  des  chef  mili- 
taires; dans  les  deux  pays  par  des  séquestres  et  des  saisies  solennel- 
lement ordonnées. 

1^.  L'empereur  Napoléon  devait  recevoir  2  millions,  et  sa  famille 
2,500,000  f.  par  an,  selon  la  répartition  établie  art.  6  du  traité;  et  le 
gouvernement  Français  a  constamment  refusé  d'acquitter  cet  engage- 
ment, et  Napoléon  se  serait  vu  bientôt  réduit  à  licencier  sa  garde 
fidèle  faute  de  moyens  pour  assurer  sa  paie,  s'il  n'eût  trouvé  dans 
les  reconnaissans  souvenirs  des  banquiers  et  négocians  de  Gênes  et 
d'Italie,  l'honorable  ressource  d'un  prêt  de  12  millions  qui  lui  fut  of- 
fert. 

8°.  Enfin  ce  n'était  pas  sans  motif  qu'on  voulait  par  tous  les  moy- 
ens éloigner  de  Napoléon  ces  compagnons  de  sa  gloire,  modèles  de 
dévouement  et  de  constance,  garans  inébranlables  de  sa  sûreté  et  de 
sfi  vie.  L'île  d'Elbe  lui  était  assurée  en  toute  propriété  (art.  3  du 
traité)  et  la  résolution  de  l'en  dépouiller,  désirée  par  les  Boux'bons, 
sollicitée  par  leurs  agens  avait  été  prise  au  congrès. 

Et  si  la  Providence  n'y  eut  pourvu  dans  sa  justice,  l'Europe  au- 
rait vu  attenter  à  la  personne,  à  la  liberté  de  Napoléon,  relégué  dé- 
sormais à  la  merci  de  ses  ennemis,  loin  de  sa  famille,  et  séparé  de 
ses  serviteurs,  ou  à  Sainte-Lucie,  ou  à  Sainte-Hélène,  qu'on  lui  as- 
signait pour  prison. 

Et  quand  les  puissances  alliées  cédant  aux  vœux  imprudens,  aux 
instances  cruelles  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon,  ont  condescendu  à  la 
violation  du  conti^at  solennel,  sur  la  foi  duquel  Napoléon  avait  dé- 
gagé la  nation  Française  de  ses  sermens,  quand  lui-même,  et  tous  les 
membres  de  sa  famille,  se  sont  vus  menacés,  atteints  dans  leurs  per- 
sonnes, dans  leurs  propriétés,  dans  leurs  affections,  dans  tous  les 
droits  stipulés  en  leur  faveur  comme  princes,  dans  ceux  mê» 
mes  assurés  par  les  lois  aux  simples  citoyens,  que  devait  faire  Na» 
poléon  ? 
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pevait-il  après  avoir  enduré  tant  d'offenses,  supporté  tant  d'injua-r 
lices,  consentir  à  la  violation  complétée  des  engagemens  pris  avec 
lui,  et  se  résignant  personnellement  au  sort  qu'on  lui  préparait, 
abandonner  encore  son  épouse,  sons  fils,  s^  famille,  ses  serviteurs 
fidèles  à  leur  affreuse  destinée? 

Une  telle  résolution  semble  au-dessus  des  forces  humaines;  et 
pourtant  Napoléon  aurait  pu  la  prendre  si  la  paix,  le  bonheur  de  la 
France  eussent  été  le  prix  de  ce  nouveau  sacrifice.  Il  se  serait  en- 
core dévoué  pour  le  peuple  Français,  duquel,  ainsi  qu'il  veut  le  dé-, 
clarer  à  l'Europe,  il  se  fait  gloire  de  tout  tenir,  auquel  il  veut  tout 
ïapporter,  à  qui  seul  il  veut  répondre  de  ses  actions,  et  dévouer 
sa  vie. 

C'est  pour  la  France  seule  et  pour  lui  éviter  les  malheurs  d'une, 
guerre  intestine  qu'il  abdiqua  la  couronne  en  1814.  Il  rendit  au 
peuple  Français  les  droits  qu'il  tenait  de  lui;  il  le  laissa  libre  de  se 
choisir  un  nouveau  maître,  et  de  fonder  sa  liberté  et  son  bonheur  sur 
des  institutions  protectrices  de  l'un  et  de  l'autre. 

Il  espérait  pour  la  nation  la  conservation  de  tout  ce  qu'il  avait 
acquis  par  25  années  de  combats  et  de  gloire,  l'exercice  de  sa  sou- 
veraineté dans  le  choix  d'une  dynastie  et  dans  la  stipulation  des  con- 
ditions auxquelles  elle  serait  appelée  à  régner. 

Il  altendajt  du  nouveau  gouvernement,  le  respect  pour  la  glorie 
des  armées,  les  droits  des  braves,  la  garantie  de  tous  les  intérêts  nou= 
veaux,  de  ces  intérêts  nés  et  maintenus  depuis  un  quart  de  siècle, 
résultant  de  toutes  les  lois  politiques  et  civiles,  observées  révérées 
depuis  ce  tems,  parce  qu'elle;^  sont  identifiées  avec  les  mœurs,  les 
habitudes,  les  besoins  de  la  nation. 

Loin  de  là,  tpute  idée  de  la.  souveraineté  du  peuple  a  été  écartée. 

Le  principe  sur  lequel  a  reposé  toute  la  législation  politique  et 
civile  depuis  la  révolution  a  été  écarté  également. 

I^a  France  a  été  traitée  par  les  Bourbons  comme  un  pays  révolté, 
reconquis  par  les  armes  de  ses  anciens  maîtres,  et  asservie  de  nou- 
veau à  une  domination  féodale. 

Louis-Stanislas- Xavier  a  méconnu  le  traité  qui  seul  avait  rendu 
îe  trône  de  Fvance  yacant,  et  l'abdication  ^ui  seule  lui  permettait 
d'y  monter. 

Il  a  prétendu  avoir  régné  19  ans;  insultant  ainsi  et  les  gouverne- 
ïnens  établis  depuis  ce  tem^.,  et  le  peuple  qui  les  a  consacrés  par  ses 
suffrages;  et  l'armée  qui  les  a  défendus,  et  jusqu'aux  souverains  qui 
les  ont  reconnus  dans  leurs  nombreux  traités. 

Une  charte  rédigée  par  le  sénat,  toute  imparfaite  qu'elle  fût,  a  été 
mise  en  o'vibli.  ^t 

On  a  imposé  à  la  France  une  loi  prétendue  çonstitulionelle,  auss|  ^ 
facile  à  éluder  qu'à  révoquer,  et  dans  la  forme  des  sirnples  ordon- 
nances royales,  sans  consulter  la  nation,  sans  entendre  même  ces 
corps  devenus  illégaux,  fantômes  de  représentation  nationale. 

Et  pomme  les  Bourbons  ont  ordonné  sans  droits  et  premis  sans  ga- 
rantie, ils  ont  éludé  sansbpmiefoi  et  exécuté  sans  fidélité. 

La  violation  de  cette  prétendue  charte  n'a  été  restreinte  que  par 
la  timidité  du  gouvernement,  l'étendue  des  abus  d'autorité  n'a  été 
bornée  que  par  sa  faiblesse. 
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La  dislocation  de  Tarmée,  la  dispersion  de  ses  officiers,  l'exil  de 
plusieurs,  l'avilissement  des  soldats,  la  suppression  de  leurs  dota- 
tions, la  privation  de  leur  solde  ou  de  leur  retraite,  la  réduction  des 
traitemens  des  légionnaires,  le  dépouillement  de  leurs  honneurs,  Ici 
prééminence  des  decorations  de  la  monarchie  féodale,  le  mépris  des 
citoyens,  designés  de  nouveau  sous  le  nom  de  Tiers-Etat.,  le  dépou- 
illement préparé  et  déjà  commencé  des  acquéreurs  de  biens  nation-, 
aux,  l'avilissement  actuel  de  la  valeur  de  ceux  qu'on  était  obligé  d© 
vendre,  le  retour  de  la  féodalité  dans  ses  titres,  ses  privilèges,  ses 
droits  utiles,  le  rétablissement  des  principes  ultramon tains,  l'aboli- 
tion  des  libertés  de  l'église  Gallicane,  l'anéantissement  du  concordat, 
le  rétablissement  des  dîmes,  l'intolérance  renaissante  d'un  culte  ex- 
clusif, la  domination  d'une  poignée  de  nobles  sur  un  peuple  accou- 
tumé à  l'égalité,  voilà  ce  que  les  Bourbons  ont  faint  ou  voulaient  faire 
pour  la  France. 

C'est  dans  de  telles  circonstances  que  l'empereur  Napoléon  a 
quitté  l'île  d'Elbe,  tels  sont  les  motifs  de  la  détermination  qu'il  a« 
a  prise,  et  non  la  considération  de  ses  intérêts  personnels,  si  faible 
près  de  lui,  comparée  aux  intérêts  de  la  nation  a  qui  il  a  consacré  son 
existence. 

Il  n'a  pas  apporté  la  guerre  au  sein  de  la  France;  il  y  a  au  con- 
traire éteint  la  guerre  que  les  propriétaires  de  biens  nationaux,  for» 
mant  les  quatre-cinquièmes  des  propriétaires  Français,  auraient  été 
forcés  de  faire  à  leurs  spoliateurs;  la  guerre  que  les  citoyens  oppri- 
més, abaissés,  humiliés  par  les  nobles,  auraient  été  forcés  de  déclarer 
à  leurs  oppresseurs;  la  guerre  que  les  protestans,  les  juifs,  les  hom- 
mes des  cultes  divers,  auraient  été  forcés  de  soutenir  contre  leurs 
persécuteurs. 

Il  est  venu  délivrer  la  France,  et  c'est  aussi  comme  libérateur 
qu'il  a  été  reçu. 

Il  est  ^rrivé  presque  seul;  il  a  parcouru  220  lieues  sans  obstacles, 
sans  combats,  et  a  repris  sans  résistance,  au  milieu  de  la  capitale  et 
des  acclamations  de  l'immense  majorité  des  citoyens,  le  trône  dé~ 
laissé  par  les  Bourbons,  qui,  dans  l'armée,  dans  leur  maison,  dans  les 
gardes  nationales,  dans  le  peuple,  n'ont  pu  armer  personne  pour  es- 
sayer de  s'y  maintenir. 

Et  cependant,  replacé  à  la  tête  de  la  nation  qui  l'avait  déjà  choisi 
trois  fois,  qui  vient  de  le  désigner  une  quatrième  fois  par  l'accueil 
qu'elle  lui  a  fait,  dans  sa  marche  et  son  arrivée,  rapides  et  triom- 
phales; de  cette  nation  par  laquelle  et  pour  l'intérêt  de  laquelle  il 
veut  régner,  que  veut  Napoléon. 

Ce  que  veut  le  peuple  Français:  l'indépendance  de  la  France,  la 
paix  intérieure,  la  paix  avec  tous  les  peuples,  l'exécution  du  traité 
de  Paris  du  30  mai  1^14. 

Qu'y  a-t-il  donc  désormais  de  change  dans  l'état  de  l'Europe  et 
dans  l'espoir  du  repos  q\\i  lui  était  promis?  Quelle  voix  s'élève  pour 
demander  ces  secours  qui^  §,uivant  la  déclaration,  ne  doivent  être  don- 
nés qu'autant  qu'ils  seront  réclamés? 

Il  n'y  a  rien  de  changé:  si  les  puissances  alliées  reviennent,  comme 
on  doit  l'attendre  d'elles,  a  des  sentimens  justes,  modérés;  si  elles 
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reconnaissent  que  l'existence  de  la  France  dans  un  état  respectable 
et  indépendant,  aussi  éloigné  de  conquérir  que  d'être  conquis,  de 
dominer  que  d'être  asservie  est  nécessaire  à  la  balance  des  grands 
royaumes,  comme  à  la  garantie  des  petits  Etats. 

Il  n'y  a  rien  de  changé:  si  respectant  les  droits  d'une  grande  na- 
tion qui  veut  respecter  les  droits  de  toutes  les  autres,  qui,  fière  et 
généreuse,  a  été  abaissée  mais  ne  fut  jamais  avilie,  on  lui  laisse  re- 
prendre un  monarque  et  se  donner  une  constitution  et  des  lois  qui 
conviennent  à  ses  mœurs,  à  ses  intérêts,  à  ses  habitudes,  à  ses  besoins 
nouveaux. 

Il  n'y  a  rien  de  changé:  si  n'essayant  pas  de  contraindre  la  France 
à  reprendre  avec  une  dynastie  dont  elle  ne  peut  plus  vouloir,  les 
chaînes  féodales  qu'elle  a  brisées,  à  se  soumettre  à  des  prestations 
seigneuriales  ou  ecclésiastiques  dont  elle  est'  affi'anchie,  on  ne  veut 
pas  lui  imposer  des  lois,  s'immiscer  dans  ses  affaires  intérieures,  lui 
assigner  une  forme  de  gouvernement,  lui  donner  des  maîtres  au  gré 
jies  intérêts  ou  des  passions  de  ses  voisins. 

Il  n'y  a  rien  de  changé:  si  quand  la  France  est  occupée  de  pré- 
parer le  nouveau  pacte  social  qui  garantira  la  liberté  de  ses  citoyens, 
le  triomphe  des  idées  généreuses  qui  dominent  en  Europe  et  qui  ne 
peuvent  plus  y  être  étouffées,  on  ne  la  force  pas  de  se  distraire  pour 
combattre,  de  ces  paciiiq»ies  pensées  et  des  moyens  de  prospérité 
intérieure  auxquels  le  peuple  et  son  chef  veulent  se  consacrer  dans 
yn  heureux  accord. 

Il  n'y  a  rien  de  changé:  si  quand  la  nation  Française  ne  demande 
qu*à  rester  en  paix  avec  l'Europe  entière,  une  injuste  coalition  ne  la 
force  pas  de  défendre,  comme  elle  l'a  fait  en  1792,  sa  volonté  et  ses 
droits,  et  son  indépendance,  et  le  souverain  de  son  choix. 

Signés:     Le  ministre-d'état  président  de  la  section  des  finances^ 

Le  comte  Defermon. 

Le  ministre-'d^  état  président  de  la  section  de  l'intérieur^ 
Le  cte.  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean-p'Angely. 

Le  firésident  de  la  section  de  législation, 

Le  comte  Boulait. 

Le  président  de  la  section  de  la  guerre, 

Le  comte  Andreossx- 

Certifié  conforme, 
Le  ministre  secrétaire-d'état, 

Le  duc  de  Bassano. 


NO.  XIL 

Letter  of  Najioleon  to  the  Sovereigns,  announcing  Ms  Restoration* 

Monsieur  mon  frère,  vous  aurez  appris,  dans  le  cours  du  mois  der- 
nier, mon  retour  sur  les  côtes  de  France,  mon  entrée  à  Paris,  et  le 
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depart  de  la  famille  des  Bourbons.  La  véritable  nature  de  ces  événe- 
inens  doit  maintenant  être  connue  de  votre  majesté  Ils  sontl'ouv- 
fage  d'une  irrésistible  puissance,  l'ouvrage  de  la  volonté  unanime 
d'une  grande  nation  qui  connaît  ses  devoirs  et  ses  droits.  La  dynas- 
tie, que  la  force  avait  rendue  au  peuple  Français,  n'était  plus  faite 
pour  lui:  les  Bourbons  n'ont  voulu  s'associer  ni  à  ses  sentimens  ni  à 
ses  mœurs:  la  France  a  dû  séparer  d'eux.  Sa  voix  appelait  un  libé- 
rateur: l'aitente  qui  m'avait  décidé  au  plus  grand  des  sacrifices  avait 
été  ti'ompèe.  Je  suis  venu,  et  du  pont  où  j'ai  touché  le  l'ivage,  l'amour 
de  mes  peuples  m'a  porté  jusqu'au  sein  de  ma  capitale.  Le  pi-e- 
mier  besoin  de  de  mon  cœur  est  de  payer  tant  d'aflFection  par  le  main- 
tien d'une  honorable  tranquillité.  Le  rétablissement  du  ti'ône  impé- 
rial était  nécessaire  au  bonheur  des  Français.  Ma  plus  douce  pensée 
est  de  le  rendre  en  même  tems  utile  à  l'affermissement  du  repos  de 
l'Europe.  Assez  de  gloire  a  illustré  tour-à-tour  les  drapeaux  des 
diverse  nations;  les  vicissitudes  du  sort  ont  assez  fait  succéder  de 
grands  revers  à  de  grands  succès.  Une  plus  belle  arène  est  au- 
jourd'hui ouverte  aux  soverains,  et  je  suis  le  premier  à  y  descendre. 
Après  avoir  présenté  au  monde  le  spectacle  de  grands  combats,  il 
sera  plus  doux  de  ne  connaître  désormais  d'autre  rivalité  que  celle 
des  avantages  de  la  paix,  d'autre  lutte  que  la  lutte  sainte  de  la  féli- 
cité des  peuples.  La  France  se  plaît  à  proclamer  avec  franchise  ce 
noble  but  de  tous  ses  vœux.  Jalous  de  son  indépendance,  le  prin- 
cipe invariable  de  sa  politique  sera  le  respect  le  plus  absolu  pour 
l'indépendance  des  autres  nations:  si  tels  sont,  comme  j'en  ai  l'heu- 
reuse confiance,  les  sentimens  personnels  de  votre  majesté,  le  calme 
général  est  assuré  pour  long-tems;  et  la  Justice,  assise  aux  confins 
des  divers  Etats,  suffira  seule  pour  en  garder  les  frontières. 

Je  saisis  avec  empressement,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Paris,  le  4  avril  1815. 


Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  to  the  Foreign  Minister^. 

Paris,  le  4  avril , 
Monsieur, 

L'espoir  qui  avait  porté  S,  M.  l'empereur,  mon  auguste  souve- 
rain,  au  plus  magnanime  des  sacrifices,  n'a  point  été  rempli.  La 
France  n'a  point  reçu  le  prix  du  dévouement  de  son  monarque;  ses 
espérances  ont  été  douloureusement  trompées.  Après  quelques 
mois  d'une  pénible  contrainte,  ses  sentimens,  concentrés  à  regret, 
viennent  de  se  manifester  avec  éclat.  Par  un  mouvement  universel 
et  spontané,  elle  a  invoqué  pour  libérateur  celui  de  qui  seul  elle  peut- 
attendre  la  garantie  de  ses  libertés  et  de  son  indépendance.  L'em- 
pereur a  paru,  le  trône  royal  est  tombé,  et  la  famille  des  Bourbons  a 
quitté  notre  territoire  sans  qu*une  goutte  de  sang  ait  été  versée  pour 
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sa  défense.  C'est  sur  les  bras  de  ses  peuples  que  S.  M.  a  traverse 
îa  France,  depuis  le  point  de  la  côte  où  elle  a  d'abord  touché  le  sol^ 
jusqu'au  milieu  de  sa  capitale,  jusqu'au  sein  de  ce  château  rempli 
encore,  comme  tous  les  cœurs  Français,  de  nos  plus  chers  souvenirs. 
Aucun  obstacle  n'a  suspendu  la  marche  de  S.  M.;  au  moment  où 
elle  a  remis  le  pied  sur  le  territoire  Français,  elle  avait  déjà  ressaisi 
les  rênes  de  son  empire.  A  peine  son  premier  régne  semble-t-il 
avoir  été  un  moment  interrompu.  Toutes  les  passions  généreuses, 
toutes  les  pensées  libérales  se  sont  railliés  autour  d'elle:  jamais  na- 
tion ne  présenta  le  spectacle  d'une  plus  solennelle  unanimité. 

Le  bruit  de  ce  grand  événement  aura.  Monsieur,  déjà  retenti 
jusqu'à  vous.  Je  suis  chargé  de  vous  l'annoncer  au  nom  de  l'em- 
pereur, et  de  prier  v.  exe.  de  porter  cette  déclaration  à  la  connais- 
sance de  votre  cabinet. 

Ce  second  avènement  de  l'empereur  à  la  couronne  de  France  est 
pour  lui  le  plus  beau  de  ses  trioinpiies.  S.  M.  s'honore  sur-tout  de 
le  devoir  uniquement  à  l'amour  du  peuple  Français,  et  elle  ne  forme 
qu'un  désir,  c'est  de  payer  tant  d'affection,  non  plus  par  les  trophées 
d'une  trop  infructueuse  grandeur,  mais  par  tous  les  avantages  d'une 
heureuse  tranquillité.  C'est  à  la  durée  de  la  paix  que  tient  l'accom- 
plissement des  plus  nobles  vœux  de  l'empereur.  Disposée  à  re- 
specter les  droits  des  autres  nations,  S.  M.  a  la  douce  confiance  que 
ceux  de  la  nation  Française  sont  au-dessus  de  toute  atteinte.  La  con- 
servation de  ce  précieux  dépôt  est  le  premier  comme  le  plus  cher 
de  ses  devoirs.  Le  calme  du  monde  est  pour  long-tems  assuré,  si 
les  autres  souverains  s'attachent  comme  S.  M.,  à  faire  consister 
l'honneur  dans  le  maintem  de  la  paix,  en  plaçant  la  paix  sous  la 
sauve-garde  de  l'honneur. 

Tels  sont.  Monsieur,  les  seutimens  dont  sa  majesté  impériale  est 
sincèrement  animée,  et  dont  elle  m  ordonne  d'être  l'interprète  auprès 
^e  votre  cabinet. 

J'ai  l*honneur  d'être.  Monsieur,  &c.  &c. 

^Sig7ié)  Caulaincourt  duo  de  Vicence. 


"  Point  de  doute  quHl  ne  faille  mettre  Roi  de  France  et  Navarre; 
je  croirais  même  qu'elle  doit  être  intitulée — Edit  du  Roi."  So  said 
the  abbé  Montesquiou  in  his  memoir  for  the  kmg's  inspection.  See 
Moniteur  y  April  15. 
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NO.  XIII. 

Imperial  Decree  for  the  Formation  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Champ' 

•   -JrlAy.:'./    •:  de-Mai. 


Extrait  des  minutes  de  la  secrétairérie  d'Etat. 

Au  palais  de  l'Elysée,  le  22  avril  1S15. 

Napoleon,  par  la  grâce  de  Dieu  et  les  constitutipns.  Empereur  des 

Français, 

Nous  avons  décrété  et  décrétons  ce  qui  suit: 

Art.  1^^-  L'assemblée  du  Champ-de-Mai,  convoquée  pour  le  26 
du  mois  de  mai  prochain  sera  composée, 

l**  Des  membres  de  tous  les  collèges  électoraux  de  départemens 
et  d'arrondissemens  de  l'empire; 

2°  Des  deputations  qui  seront  nommées  par  tous  les  corps  de 
l'armée  de  terre  et  de  mer. 

2.  Aussitôt  après  leur  aiTivée  à  Paris,  lés  membres  des  collèges 
électoraux  se  présenteront  au  ministère  de  l'intérieur,  où  on  leur  in- 
diquei'a  le  lieu  qui  leur  aura  été  assigné  pour  la  réunion,  en  une  seule 
assemblée,  des  membres  des  difFerens  collèges  de  chaque  dépar- 
tement. 

3.  L'assemblée  des  membres  des  collèges  du  même  département 
se  formera  sous  la  présidence  du  président  du  collège  électoral  du 
département. 

Après  avoir  nommé  ses  secrétaires  et  ses  scrutateurs,  elle  procé- 
dera au  dépouillement  des  votes  du  département. 

4.  Les  assemblées  des  collèges  de  chaque  département  nomme- 
ront chacune  une  deputation  de  cinq  membres  pour  porter  le  dépou- 
illement des  votes  du  département  à  une  assemblée  centrale. 

Les  registres  des  votes  de  l'armée  de  terre  et  de  mer  seront  trans- 
mis à  cette  assemblée. 

Elle  fera  le  recensement  général  des  votes  sous  la  présidence  du 
prince  archi-chancelier,  qui  en  portera  le  résultat  à  l'empereur, 

5.  Tous  les  membres  des  collèges  électoraux  et  des  deputations 
de  l'armée,  formant  l'assemblée  du  Champ-de-Mai,  se  réuniront  au 
Ghamp-de-Mars  en  présence  de  l'empereur. 

Le  résultat  du  recensement  général  des  votes  sera  proclamé,  et 
l'acte  additionel  aux  constitutions  sera  promulgué  et  scellé  du  sceau 
de  l'état. 

6.  Après  le  serment  de  l'empereur,  chaque  assemblée  de  collèges 
électoraux,  successivement  et  par  ordre  alphabétique,  prêtera,  par 
l'organe  de  l'un  de  ses  membres,  le  serment  d'obéissance  aux  con* 
stitutions,  de  fidélité  à  l'empereur. 

7.  Des  aigles  seront  distribuées  dans  l'assemblée  du  Champ-de- 
Mai,  au  collège  électoral  de  chaque  département  pour  la  garde   na^ 


tionale  du  départcracnt,  et  aux  deputations  de  chacun  des  corps  de 
l'armée  de  terre  et  de  mer.      II        ■ 

8.  Nos  ministres  sont  charges,  chacun  en  ce  qui  le  concerne,  de 
l'çxecution  du  présent  décrète 

(Signe)     .i  NAPOLEON. 

Par  l'empereur, 

JLe  ministre-secrétaire  d'état, 
(Signé)  Le  duc  de  Bassano. 


NO.  xiv. 

IfH/ierial  Decree  for  convoking  the  Chamber  6f  Rejiresentatives. 


Extrait  des  registres  de  la  secrétairerie  d'Etat. 

Au  palais  des  Tuileries,  le  30  avril  1815. 

Napoleon,  par  la  giâçe  de  Dieu  et  les  constitutions,   Empereur  des 

Français. 

En  convoquant  les  électeurs  des  collèges  en  assemblée  de  Champ- 
de-M,ai,  ijous  comptions  constituer  chaque  assemblée  électorale  de 
département  en  bureaux  séparés,  composer  ensuite  une  commission 
commune  à  toutes,  et  dans  l'espace  de  quelques  mois,  arriver  au 
grand  but,  objet  de  nps  pensées. 

Nous  croyons  alors  en  avoir  le  tems  et  le  loisir,  puisque  notre  in- 
tention étant  de  maintenir  la  paix  avec  nos  voisins,  nous  étions  ré- 
signés à  souscrire  tous  les  sacrifices  qui  déjà  avaient  pesé  sur  la 
France.  , 

La  guerre  civile  du  midi  à  peine  terminée,  nous  acquinies  lacer- 
litude  des  dispositions  hostiles  des  puissances  étrangères,  etdes-lors, 
il  fallut  prévoir  la  guerre,  et  s'y  préparer. 

Dans  ces  nouvelles  occurrences,  nous  n'avions  que  l'alternative  de 
prolonger  la  dictature  dont  nous  nous  trouvions  investis  par  les  cir- 
constances et  par  la  confiance  du  peuple,  ou  d'abréger  les  formes 
que  nous  nous  étions  proposé  de  suivre  pour  la  rédaction  de  l'acte 
constitutionnel.  L'hitérêt  de  la  France  nous  a  prescrit  d'adopter  ce 
second  parti.  Nous  avons  présenté  à  l'acceptation  du  peuple  \\n 
acte  qui  à  la  fois  garantit  ses  libertés  et  ses  droits,'  et  met  la  mo- 
narchie à  l'abri  de  tous  dangers  de  subversion.  Cet  acte  détermine 
le  mode  de  la  formation  de  la  loi,  et  dès-lors  contient  en  lui-même  ie 
principe  de  toute  amélioration  qui  serait  conforme  aux  vœux  de  la 
nation;  interdisant  cependant  toute  discussion  sur  un  certain  nom- 
bre de  points  fondamentaux  déterminés  qui  sont  irrévocableraer.t 
fixés. 

Nous  aurions  voulu  aussi  attendi'e  l'acceptation  du  peuple  avant 
d'ordonner  la  réunion  des  collèges,  et  de  fair  procéder  à  la  nomina- 
tion des  députés;  mais  également  maîtrisé  par  les  circonstances,  le  plus 
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iiaut  intérêt  de  l'état  nous  fait  la  loi  de  nous  environner,  le  plus 
promptement  possible,  des  corps  nationaux. 

A  ces  causes,  nous  avons  décrété  et  décrétions  ce  qui  suit: 
Art.  !"•  Quatre  jours  après  la  publication  du  présent  décret  au 
chef  lieu  du  département,  lés  électeurs  des  collèges  de  département 
et  d'arrondissement  se  réuniront  en  asseinblées  électorales  au  chef- 
lieu  de  chaque  département  et  de  chaque  arrondissement. 

Le  préfet  pour  le  département,  les  sous-préfets  pour  les  arrohdis- 
semens,  indiqueront  le  jour  précis,  l'heure  et  le  lieu  de  l'assemblée, 
par  des  circulaires,  et  par  une  proclamation  qui  sera  répandue  avec 
la  plus  grande  célérité  dans  tous  les  cantons  et  communes. 

2.  Pour  cette  année,  à  l'ouverture  de  l'assemblée,  le  plus  ancien 
d'âge  présidera,  le  plus  jeune  fera  les  fonctions  de  secrétaire,  les  trois 
plus  âgés  après  le  président  seront  scrutateurs;  chaque  assemblée 
ainsi  organisée  provisoirement,  nommera  son  président;  elle  nommera 
aussi  deux  secrétaires  et  trois  scrutateurs;  ces  choix  se  feront  à  la 
majorité  absolue. 

3.  On  procédei'a  ensuite  aux  élections  des  députés  à  la  chambre 
des  représentans:  conformément  à  l'acte  envoyé  pour  être  présenté 
à  l'acceptation  du  peuple  et  inséré  au  bulletin  des  lois,  No.  19,  le  22 
avril  présent  mois. 

4.  Les  préfets  des  villes,  chef-lieux  d'arrondissemens  commer- 
ciaux, convoqueront,  à  la  réception  du  présent,  la  chambre  de  com- 
merce et  les  chambres  consultatives  pour  faire  former  les  listes  de 
candidats  sur  lesquelles  les  représentans  de  l'industrie  commerciale 
et  manufacturière  doivent  être  élus  par  les  collèges  électoraux,  ap- 
pelés à  les  nommer,  conformément  à  l'acte  joint  à  celui  énoncé  en 
l'article  précédent, 

5.  Les  députés  nommés  par  les  assemblées  électorales  se  rendront 
à  Paris  pour  assister  l'assemblée  du  Champ-de-Mai,  et  pouvoir  com- 
poser la  chambre  des  représentans  que  nous  nous  proposons  de 
convoquer  après  la  proclamation  de  l'acceptation  de  l'acte  consti- 
tutionnel. 

S.  Nos  ministres  sont  chargés  de  l'exécution  du  présent  décret. 
(Signé)  NAPOLEON. 

Par  l'empereur, 
Le  Ministre  secrétaire  d'état, 
(Signé)  Le  duc  de  Bassani©. 


NO.  XV. 


Sfieech  of  J^afioleon   to  the  Electors  of  the   Champ-de-Mai^  to  the 
National  Guards  and  to  the  Imfierial  Guard. 

Messieurs  les  électeurs  des  collèges  de  département  et  d'ar- 
dissement; 

Messieurs  les  députés  de  l'armée  de  terre  et  de  mer  au  Champ- 
de-Mai. 


Empereur,  consul,  soldat,  je  tiens  tout  du  peuple.     Dans  la  pros-       j 
périté,  dans  l'adversité,  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,   au  conseil,   sur  le       ■ 
trône,  dans  Ttxil,  la  France  a  été  l'objet  unique  et  constant  de  mes 
pensées  et  de  mes  actions. 

Comme  ce  roi  d'Athènes,  je  me  suis  sacrifié  pour  mon  peuple 
vlans  l'espoir  de  voir  se  réaliser  la  promesse  donnée  de  conserver  à 
la  France  son  intégrité  naturelle,  ses  honneurs  et  ses  droits. 

L'indignation  de  voir  ces  droits  sacrés,  acquis  par  vingt-cinq  an- 
nées de  victoires,  méconnus  et  perdus  à  jamais;  le  cri  de  l'honneur 
Fici.nçais  fléui-,  les  vœux  de  la  nation,  m'ont  ramené  sur  ce  trône  qui 
m'est  cher  p  uxe  qu'il  est  le  lialladium  de  l'indépendance,  de  l'hon- 
neur et  des  droits  du  peuple. 

Français,  en  traversant  au  milieu  de  l'allégresse  publique  les  di- 
verses provinces  de  l'empire  pour  arriver  dans  ma  capitale,  j'ai  dû 
compter  sur  une  longue  paix;  les  nations  sont  liées  par  les  traités 
conclus  par  leurs  gouvernemens,  quels  qu'ils  soient. 

Ma  pensée  se  portx'ait  alors  toute  entière  sur  les  moyens  de  fonder 
nôtre  liberté  par  une  constitution  conforme  à  la  volonté  et  à  l'intérêt  du 
peuple.     J'ai  convoqué  le  Champ-de-Mai. 

Je  ne  tardai  pas  à  apprendre  que  les  princes  qui  ont  méconnu  tous 
les  principes,  froissé  l'opinion  et  les  plus  chers  intérêts  de  tant  de 
peuples,  veulent  nous  faire  la  guerre.  Ils  méditent  d'accroître  le 
royaume  des  Pays-Bas,  de  lui  donner  pour  barrières  toutes  nos  pla- 
ces frontières  du  nord,  et  de  concilier  les  difTérends  qui  les  divisent 
encore,  en  se  partageant  la  Lorraine  et  l'Alsace. 

Il  a  fallu  se  préparer  à  la  guerre. 

Cependant,  devant  courir  personellement  les  hasards  des  combats, 
ma  première  sollicitude  a  dû  être  de  constituer  sans  retard  la  nation. 
Le  peuple  a  accepté  l'acte  que  je  lui  ai  pi'ésentô. 

Français,  lorsque  nous  aurons  repoussé  ces  injustes  agressions,  et 
que  l'Europe  sera  convaincue  de  ce  qu'on  doit  aux  droits  et  à  l'indé- 
pendance de  28  millions  de  Français,  une  loi  solennelle,  faite  dans 
les  formes  voulues  par  l'acte  constitutionnel,  réunira  les  différentes 
dispositions  de  nos  constitutions  aujourd'hui  éparses. 

Français,  vous  allez  retourner  dans  vos  départemens.  Dites  aux 
citoyens  que  les  circonstances  sont  grandes! IL  Qu'avec  de  l'union, 
de  l'énergie  et  de  la  perseverant^,  nous  sortirons  victorieux  de  cette 
lutte  d'un  grand  peuple  contre  ses  oppresseurs;  que  les  générations 
à  venir  scruteront  sévèrement  nôtre  conduite;  qu'une  nation  a  tout 
perdu  quand  elle  a  perdu  l'indépendance.  Dites-leur  que  les  rois 
étrangers  que  j'ai  élèves  sur  le  trône,  ou  qui  me  doivent  la  conserva- 
tion de  leur  couronne;  qui  tous,  au  tems  de  ma  prospérité,  ont  brigué 
mon  alliance  et  la  protection  du  peuple  Français,  dirigent  aujour- 
d'hui tbus  leurs  coups  contre  ma  personne.  Si  je  ne  voyais  que 
c'est  à  la  patrie  qu'ils  en  veulent,  je  mettrais  à  leur  merci  cette  ex- 
istence contre  laquelle  ils  se  montrent  si  acharnés.  Mais  dites  aussi 
aux  citoyens,  que  tant  que  les  Français  me  conserveront  les  senti- 
mens  d'amour  dont  ils  me  donnent  tant  de  preuves,'  cette  rage  de  nos 
ennemis  Sera  impuissante.  '  '       '       '■ 
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Français,  ma  volonté  est  celle  du  peuple;  mes  droits  sont  les  siens; 
mon  honneur,  ma  gloire,  mon  bonheur,  ne  peuvent  être  autres  que 
l'honneur,  la  gloire  et  le  bonheur  de  la  France. 

Soldats  de  la  garde  nationale  de  l'empire,  soldats  des  troupes  de 
terre  et  de  mer,  je  vous  confie  l'aigle  impériale  aux  couleurs  na- 
tionales, vous  jurez  de  la  défendre  au  prix  de  vôtre  sang  contre  les 
ennemis  de  la  pairie  et  de  ce  trône!  Vous  jurez  qu'elle  sera  toujours 
votre  signe  de  ralliement!     Vous  le  jurez. 

Soldats  de  la  garde  nationale  de  Paris, 

Soldats  de  la  garde  impériale, 
Je  vous  confie  l'aigle  impériale  aux  couleurs  nationales.  Vous 
jurez  de  périr,  s'il  le  faut,  pour  la  défendre  contre  les  ennemis  de  la 
patrie  et  du  trône!  Vous  jurez  de  ne  jamais  reconnaître  d'autre 
signe  de  ralliement.  Vous,  soldats  de  la  garée  nationale  de  Paris, 
vous  jurez  de  ne  jamais  souffrir  que  l'étranger  souille  de  nouveau  la 
capitale  de  la  grande-nation.  C'est  à  vôtre  bravoure  que  je  la  con- 
fierai. Et  vous,  soldats  de  la  garde  impériale,  vous  jurez  de  vous 
surpasser  vous-mêmes  dans  la  campagne  qui  va  s'ouvrir,  et  de  mou- 
rir tous  plutôt  que  de  souffrir  que  les  étrangers  viennent  dicter  la  loi 
à  la  patrie. 


No.  XVI. 

Speech  of  Nafioleon  on  ojiening  the  Parliament^  on  the  7th  of  June. 

Messieurs  de  la  chambre  des  pairs,  et  messieurs  de  la  chambre 
des  représentans. 

Depuis  trois  mois  les  circonstances  et  la  confiance  du  peuple 
m'ont  revêtu  d'un  pouvoir  illimité.  Aujourd'hui  s'accomplit  le 
désir  le  plus  pi-essant  de  mon  cœur:  je  viens  commencer  la  monar- 
chie constitutionnelle. 

Les  hommes  sont  trop  impuissans  pour  assurer  l'avenir;  les  insti- 
tutions seules  fixent  les  destinées  des  nations.  La  monarchie  est 
nécessaire  en  France  pour  garantir  la  liberté,  l'indépendance  et  les 
droits  du  peuple. 

Nos  constitutions  sont  éparses:  une  de  nos  plus  importantes  occu- 
pations sera  de  les  réunir  dans  un  seul  cadre,  et  de  les  co-ordonner 
dans  une  seul  pensée.  Ce  trav&il  recommandera  l'époque  actuelle 
aux  générations  futures. 

J'ambitionne  de  voir  la  France  jouir  de  toute  liberté  possible;  je 
dis  possible,  parce  que  l'anarchie  ramène  toujours  au  gouvernement 
ôbsolu. 

Une  coalition  formidable  de  rois  en  veut  à  nôtre  indépendance;  ses 
armés  arrivent  sur  nos  frontières. 
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La  frégate  la  Melfiomene  a  été  attaquée  et  prise  dans  la  Méditer- 
ranée après  un  combat  sanglant,  contre  un  vaisseau  Anglais  de  74, 
Le  sang  a  coulé  pendant  la  paix! 

Nos  ennemis  comptent  sur  nos  divisions  intestines.  Ils  excitent 
et  fomentent  la  guerre  civile.  Des  rassemblemens  ont  lieu;  on  com- 
munique avec  Gand,  comme  en  1792  avec  Coblentz.  Des  mesures 
législatives  sont  indispensables:  c'est  à  vôtre  patriotisme,  à  vos  lu- 
mières et  à  vôtre  attachement  à  ma  personne,  que  je  me  confie 
sans  réserve. 

La  liberté  de  la  presse  est  inhérente  à  la  constitution  actuelle;  on 
n'y  peut  rien  changer  sans  altérer  tout  nôtre  système  politique;  mais 
il  faut  des  lois  répressives,  sur-tout  dans  l'état  actuel  de  la  nation.  Je 
recommande  à  vos  méditations  cet  objet  important. 

Mes  ministres  veus  feront  connaître  la  situation  de  nos  affaires. 

Les  finances  seraient  dans  un  état  satisfaisant  sans  le  surcroît  de 
dépenses  que  les  circonstances  actuelles  ont  exigé. 

Cependant,  on  pourrait  faire  face  à  tout  si  les  recettes  comprises 
dans  le  budget  étaient  toutes  réalisables  dans  l'année;  et  c'est  sur  les 
moyens  d'arriver  à  ce  résultat  que  mon  ministre  des  finances  fixera 
votre  attention. 

Il  est  possible  que  le  premier  devoir  du  prince  m'appelle  bientôt 
à  la  tête  des  enfans  de  la  nation  pour  combattre  pour  la  trie. 
L'armée  et  moi  nous  ferons  notre  devoir. 

Vous,  pairs  et  reprêsentans,  donnez  à  la  nation  l'exempl' .  de  ia 
confiance,  de  l'énergie  et  du  patriotisme;  et,  comme  le  stnat  du 
grand  peuple  de  l'antiquité,  soyez  décidés  à  mourir  plutôt  que  de 
survivre  au  déshonneur  et  à  la  dégradation  de  la  France.  La  cause 
sainte  de  la  patrie  triomphera!! 
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Jddresses  of  the  Chambers  to  the  Emfieror,  and  his  Answers  to  them, 
on  the  Wth  of  June. 

Sire, 

Vôtre  empressement  à  soumettre  aux  formes  et  aux  règles  con- 
stitutionnelles le  pouvoir  absolu  que  les  circonstances  et  la  confiance 
du  peuple  vous  avaient  imposé,  les  nouvelles  garanties  donnés  au:c 
droits  de  la  nation,  le  dévouement  qui  nous  conduit  au  milieu  dos 
périls  que  va  braver  l'armée,  pénètrent  tous  les  cœurs  d'une  pro- 
fonde reconnaissance.  Les  pairs  de  France  viennent  offrir  à  vôtre 
majesté  l'hommage  de  ce  sentiment. 

Vous  avez  manifesté,  sire,  des  principes  qui  sont  ceux  de  la  na- 
tion: ils  doivent  être  les  nôtres.  Oui,  tout  pouvoir  vient  du  peuple, 
est  institue  pour  le  peuple;  la  monarchie  constitutionelle  est  néces- 
saire au  peuple  Français^  comme  garantie  de  sa  liberté  et  de  son  ia- 
dépendance. 
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Sire,  tandis  que  vous  serez  à  la  frontière,  à  la  tête  des  enfans  de  la 
patrie,  la  chambre  des  pairs  concourra  avec  zèle  à  toutes  les  me- 
sures législatives  que  les  circonstances  exigeront,  pour  forcer  l'étran- 
ger à  reconnaitre  l'indépendance  nationale,  et  faire  triompher  dans 
l'intérieur  les  principes  consacrés  par  la  volonté  du  peuple. 

L'intérêt  de  la  France  est  inséparable  du  vôtre.  Si  la  fortune 
trompait  vos  efforts,  des  revers,  sire,  n'affaibliraient  pas  nôtre  persé- 
vérance, et  redoubleraient  nôtre  attachement  pour  vous. 

Si  les  succès  répondent  è  la  justice  de  nôtre  cause  et  aux  espé- 
rances que  nous  sommes  accoutumés  à  concevoir  de  vôtre  génie  et 
de  la  bravoure  de  nos  armées,  la  France  n'en  veut  d'autre  fruit  que 
la  paix.  Nos  institutions  garantissent  à  l'Europe  que  jamais  le 
gouveniement  Français  ne  peut  être  entraîné  par  les  séductions  de  la 
victoire. 

La  chambre  arrête,  en  outre,  que  l'adresse  ci-dessus  sera  présen- 
tée à  S.  M.,  par  une  deputation  de  vingt-cinq  membres. 

Les  firésident  et  secrétaires, 
ÇSigné^  Cambaceres,  firésident. 

Le  comte  Thibaudeau,  le  comte  de  Valence. 
secrétaires. 

*■"         a  répondu: 

' .  Monsieur  le  président  et  Messieurs  les  députés  de  la  chambre 
des  pairs, 

La  lutte  dans  la  quelle  nous  sommes  engagés  est  sérieuse.  L'en- 
traînement de  la  prospérité  n'est  pas  le  danger  qui  nous  menace  au- 
jourd'hui. C'est  sous  \e.^  Fourches  Caudines  que  les  étrangers 
veulent  nous  faire  passer! 

La  justice  de  nôtre  cause,  l'esprit  public  de  la  na  nation  et  le  cou- 
rage de  l'armée,  sont  de  puissans  motifs  pour  espérer  des  succès; 
mais  si  nous  avions  des  revers,  c'est  alors  surtout  que  j'aimerais  à 
voir  déployer  toute  l'énergie  de  ce  grand  peuple;  c'est  alors  que  je 
tj'ouverais  dans  la  chambre  des  pairs  des  preuves  d'attachement  à  Ja 
patrie  et  à  moi. 

C'est  dans  les  tems  difficiles  que  les  grandes  nations,  comme  les 
grands  hommes,  déploient  toute  l'énergie  de  leur  caractère,  et  de- 
viennent un  objet  d'admiration  pour  la  postérité. 

Monsieur  le  président  et  messieurs  les  députés  de  la  chambre  des 
pairs,  je  vous  remercie  des  sentimens  que  vous  m'exprimez  au  nom 
deila  chambre. 

Sire, 

La  chambre  des  représentans  a  recueilli  avec  une  profonde  émo- 
tion les  paroles  émanées  du  trône  dans  la  séance  solennelle  où  V.  M., 
déposant  le  pouvoir  extraordinaire  qu'elle  exerçait,  a  proclamé  le 
commencement  de  la  monarchie  constitutionnelle. 

Les  principales  bases  de  cette  monarchie  protectrice  delà  liberté, 
de  l'égalité,  du  bonheur  du  peuple,  ont  été  reconnues  par  V.  M.,  qui, 
se  portant  d'elle-même  au  devant  de  tous  les  scrupules,  comme  au 
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devant  de  tous  les  vœux,  a  déclaré  que  le  soin  de  réunir  nos  colisti- 
tulions  éparses  et  de  les  co-ordonner  était  une  des  plus  importantes 
occupations  réservées  à  la  législature.  Fidèle  à  sa  mission,  la  cham- 
bre des  représentans  remplira  la  tâche  qui  lui  est  dévolue  dans  ce 
noble  travail;  elle  demande  que  pour  satisfaire  à  la  volonté  publique, 
ainsi  qu'aux  vœux  de  V-  M.,  la  délibération  nationale  rectifie  le  plus 
tôt  possible  ce  que  l'urgence  de  nôtre  situation  a  pu  produire  de  dé- 
fectueux ou  laisser  d'imparfait  dans  l'ensemble  de  nos  constitu- 
tions. 

Mais  en  même  tems,  sire,  la  chambre  des  représentans  ne  se  mon- 
trera pas  moins  empressée  de  proclamer  ses  sentimens  et  ses  prin- 
cipes sur  la  lutte  terrible  qui  menace  d'ensanglanter  l'Europe.  A 
la  suite  d'événemens  désastreux,  la  France  envahie  ne  parut  un  mo- 
ment écoutée  sur  l'établissement  de  sa  constitution  que  pour  se  voir 
presqu'aussitôt  soumise  à  une  ordonnance  de  réformation  toujours 
révocable  de  sa  nature,  et  qui,  n'ayant  pas  l'assentiment  exprimé  de 
peuple  n'a  jamais  pu  être  considérée  comme  obligatoire  pour  la 
nation.  - 

Reprenant  aujourd'hui  l'exercice  de  ses  droits,  se  ralliant  autour  du 
héros  que  sa  confiance  investit  de  nouveau  du  gouvernment  de 
l'état,  la  France  s'étonne  et  s'afflige  de  voir  des  souverains  en  armes 
lui  demander  raison  d'un  changement  intérieur  qui  est  le  résultat  de 
volonté  nationale,  et  qui  ne  porte  atteinte  ni  aux  relations  existantes 
avec  les  autres  gouvernemens  ni  à  leur  sécurité.  La  France  ne 
peut  admettre  les  distinctions  à  l'aide  desquelles  les  puissances  coa- 
lisées cherchent  à  voiler  leur  agression.  Attaquer  le  monarque  de 
son  choix,  c'est  attaquer  l'indépendance  de  la  nation.  Elle  est  armée 
toute  entière  pour  défendre  cette  indépendance  et  pour  repousser 
saris  exception  tout  famille  et  tout  prince  qu'on  oserait  vouloir  lui 
iinposer.  Aucun  projet  ambitieux  n'entre  dans  la  pensée  du  peuple 
Français;  la  volonté  même  du  prince  victorieux  serait  impuissante 
pour  etraîner  la  nation  hors  des  limites  de  sa  propre  défense.  Mais 
aussi  pour  garantir  son  territoire,  pour  maintenir  sa  liberté,  son  hon- 
neur, sa  dignité,  elle  est  prête  à  tous  les  sacrifices.  Que  n'est-il  per- 
mis, sire,  d'espérer  encore  que  cet  appareil  de  guerre,  formé  peut- 
être  par  les  irritations  de  l'orgueil  et  par  des  illusions  que  chaque 
jour  doit  affaiblir,  s'éloignera  devant  le  besoin  d'une  paix  nécessaire 
à  tous  les  peuples  de  l'Europe,  et  qui  rendrait  a  V.  M.  sa  compagne, 
aux  Français  l'héritier  du  trône?  Mais  déjà  le  sang  a  coulé,  le  signal 
des  combats,  préparés  contre  l'indépendance  et  la  liberté  Françaises, 
a  été  donné  au  nom  d'un  peuple  qui  porte  au  plus  haut  degré  l'en- 
thousiasme de  l'indépendance  et  de  la  liberté.  Sans  doute,  au  nom- 
bre des  communications  que  nous  promet  votre  majesté,  les  cham- 
bres trouveront  la  preuve  des  efforts  qu'il  a  faits  pour  maintenir  la 
paix  du  monde.  Si  tous  ces  efforts  doivent  rester  inutiles,  que  les 
malheurs  de  la  guerre  retombent  sur  ceux  qui  l'auront  provoquée! 

La  chambre  des  représentans  n'attend  que  les  documens  qui  lui 
sont  annoncés  pour  concourir  de  tout  son  pouvou-  aux  mesures 
qu'exigera,  le  succès  d'une  guerre  aussi  légitime.  Il  lui  tarde, 
pour  énoncer  son  vœu,  de  connaître  les  besoins  et  les  ressources  de 
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H  tat;  et  tandis  que  vôtre  majesté,  opposant  -Jt^^' ^^^^'l'^Tv- 

.onl  'a  valeur  des  années  nationales  et  '-^^^^^.^Zr^Si  dm^able, 

chera,  dans  la  victoire,  qu'un  moyen  d  ^n^ver  a  une  paix 

la  chambre  des  représentans  ---J^^^^:  J,^,^:^^^^^ 

travaillant  sans  relâche  au  pacte,  ^^^f  f .  P^^^.'^J'"  :^ 

menter  encore  l'union  du  peuple  et  ^^  ^l^^f.' ^   ^^f  ^ J^^^^^^^^^         nos 

l'Europe,  par  l'amélioration  de  nos  mstitutions,  la  gaianti. 

engagemens, 

Paris,  le  11  juin  1815.  LaNJUINAIS,  présent. 

Bedoch,  J    DuMOLARD,  Ch.  L.  Clehent  (du 
Doubs)  secrétaires. 

S.  M.  a  répondu: 

Monsieur  le  président  et  Messieurs  les  députés  de  la  chambre 

Je  retrouvtl^rc'TtîSn  mes  propres  sentimens  dans  ceu.  que 

je  ï^e,""^;  ^  o-raves  circonstances,  ma  pensée  est 

Ib^oTée  rS  gùerr^lmt^i^en^te  au  suecès  de  laquelle  sont  attaches 

''t'^^^^ZZ^à  fSe^à  la  tête  de  mes  armées,  les 
Juv^r; àeïS.ïns"  eorps  -nemis  y  r.^e«  ma  préserx^^^ 


tions 


ron  devoir  dans  ses  dispositions,  serait  un  --ih-r  pour  1  e^^^^ 
Sous  nous  trouverions  au  milieu  des  écueils,  ^^J^^^  ^^^  %'t.^rl 
AWecûou  La  crise  où  nous  sommes  engages  est  fo^ite.  M  i^^^ons 
tsTxempledi  bas-empire  qui,  presse  de  tous  ^f^s  par  es  dx  ^ 
SssioSstraites,  au  miment  où  la  bélier  brisait  les  portes  delà 

'''^Tndénendamment  des  mesures  législatives  qu'exigent  les  circon- 
«'"fSLr,  vous  jugeiyz  peut-être  f  «  dey^s  ^cu^^^^^^^ 
des  lois  organiques  destinées  à  faire  marcher  la  constitution  Llie^ 
peuvent  êt?e  l'objet  de  vos  travaux  publics  sans  avoir  aucun  mcou^ 

"""  Monsieur  le  président  et  messieurs  les  députés  de  la  chambre  des 
rep^rserns  le's  sentimens  exprimés  dai^  votre  adresse  me  demon^ 

re^nt  assez  l'attachement  de  la  chambre  à  ma  personne  et  tout  le  p^^^ 
triotisme  dont  elle  est  animée.  Dans  toutes  les  affaires,  «^^  marche 
sera  t^iiours  droite  et  ferme.  Aidez-moi  à  sauver  la  patrie.  Pie= 
S  représentant  du  peuple,  j'ai  contracté  l'obligation  que  je  i  enou» 
veîe  d^employer  dans  des  teins  plus  tranquilles  toutes  les  preroga, 
Tves  de  la  couronne  et  le  peu  d'expérience  que  j'ai  acquis,  .^^ou,.- 

seconder  dans  l'amélioration  de  nos  institutions. 
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Ex/i03ition  of  the  State  of  the  Emfiire,  by  the  Minister  Cam 


ot. 


Messieurs,  Paris,  le  14  juin 

L'un  des  premiers  objets  de  la  sollicitude  de  sa  majesté,  après 
I  acceptation  f"  nouvel  acte  constitutionel,  a  dû  être  d'offrir  aux  deux 
chambres  le  tableau  fidèle  de  la  situation  de  l'empire. 

Trois  mois  sont  à  peine  écoulés  depuis  que  l'empereur  a  qmtté  le 
rocher  de  son  exil,  pour  venir  délivrer  la  patrie  du  joug  insupporta- 
ble que  ses  ennemis  lui  avaient  imposé.  ^^ 

Sa  seule  présence  a  suffi  pour  dissoudre  un  gouvernement  oui 
sembhtit  n'être  installe  que  pour  exploiter  le  soi  de  la  Fmnce  au 
Srvengrances"'''  ^''^''^^'''^  P°"^'  ^^"^^  '^  "^tion,  etpour  exercer 

L'enthousiasme  qui  a  servi  d'escorte  àsa  majesté,  des  bords  de  la 
Méditerranée  jusqu'à  la  capitale,  et  l'abandon  singulier  dan^equel 
.e  vit  tout  a  coup  tomber  la  dynastie  qui  venait  d'apparaître  un^hl 
stant  sur  le  trône,  montrent  assez  de  quel  côté  était  le  vœu  national- 
lis  prouvent  assez  que  quand  même  une  nouvelle  coalition  de  la  paît 
des  ennemis,  de  nouvelles  fautes  delà  nôtre,  viendraient  à  rétablir 

écSer.^''''"'''"  '™"^^''''"^'  '"^  ^^  ^^''''^"  ^"'°'^ 

Et  pouvait-elle  le   retenir,  lorsque  tous  les  engagemens  qu'elle 
avait  du  contracter  envers  les  anciens  serviteurs  qui  l'avaient  accom! 
pagnee  dans  son  émigration  se  trouvaient  en  contradictiravec  ks 
mtérêtsévidens  de  la  masse  du  peuple;  lorsque  tant  le'Siresrem^^ 
portées  depuis  ving-t-cinq  ans  ne  pouvaient  plus  être  pour  nos  bS- 
.ves  que  des  titres   de   disgrâce  et  d'humiliation;   lorsque  la  résur- 
rec tion  de  tant  de   privilèges  surannés  replongeaient  la  nation  dans 
les  turpi  udes  du  régime  monastique  et  féodalf  lorsque  les  préiuïés 
dont  cette  même  fam  lie  restait  imprégnée,  sans  espoir  d'amende 
ment,  se  trouvaient  si  peu  en  harmonilavec  les  lumières  duSe^ 
Maintenant,  Messieurs,  abandonnerons-nous  encore  les  destinés  de 
jiotre  belle  patrie  à  ces  irréconciliables  ennemis  de  toutes  les  pensées 
libérales?     Confierons-nous  nôtre  existence  et  l'honneur  national  à 
leurs  promesses  tant  de  fois  mensongères?     Livrerons-nous   àleur 
animosite  celui  qui  est  venu  nous  affranchir  des  honteux  instrumens 
de  l'oppression  Britannique?  et  pensez-vous  que  ses  ancTens  frères 
d'armes,  es  vamqueurs  de  Mareago,  d'Austeditz  et  d'Jena    aban- 
donneront  lâchement  le  restaurateur  de  leur  gloire?  Non,  Messieurs 
quels  qu'aient  été  nossentimens  divers  sur  les  principes  de  LliS' 
sur  les  degrés  de  latitude  dont  elle  est  susceptiWe"  tous  se  rameront 
au  drapeau  tricolore,  tous  céderont  au  sentiment  d^  a  reconnï^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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pour  celui  que  ses  malheurs  ont  instruit,  pour  celui  qqi  seul  pouvait 
réparer  les  nôtres. 

Sa  majesté,  éclairée  par  lès  événemens  passés,  est  revenue  le  cœur 
plein  du  désir  et  de  l'espoir  de  conserver  la  paix  au  dehors  et  de 
pouvoir  gouverner  paternellement;  mais  les  puissances  étrangères 
sont  loin  de  partager  ces  sentimens  généreux:  suscités  par  les  in- 
trigues de  la  famille  prétendante  et  par  l'or  des  Anglais,  leur  ligue 
formidable  menace  hautement  nôtre  indépendance;  elle  ne  dissimule 
plus  ses  projets  de  démembrer  l'empire;  déjà  elle  embrasse  nos  fron- 
tières, déjà  les  hostilités  sont  commencées. 

Ce  n'est  donc  plus  le  tems  des  demi-mesures;  lout  le  reste  peut 
s'ajourner;  mai  le  besoin  d'éviter  un  joug  ignominieux  ne  s'ajourne 
pas;  le  besoin  de  défendre  l'intégrité  du  territoire  ne  donne  lieu  à 
aucune  hésitation. 

Si  l'empereur  était  moins  sûr  de  la  force  de  son  caractère  et  de  la 
pureté  de  ses  résolutions,  il  pourrait  se  regarder  peut-être  comme 
placé  entre  deux  écueils,  les  partisans  de  la  dynastie  dépossédée,  et 
ceux  du  système  républicain:  mais  les  premiers  n'ayant  pas  su  con- 
server ce  qu'ils  tenaient,  sauront  encore  bien  moins  le  ressaisir;  les 
autres,  désabusés  par  une  longue  expérience,  et  liés  par  gratitude 
au  p.ince  qui  les  a  délivrés,  en  sont  devenus  les  plus  zélés  défenseurs; 
leur  franchise,  aussi  connue  que  le  fut  leur  exaltation  philantropique 
environne  ce  trône  occupé  par  l'auguste  fondateur  d'une  dynastie 
nouvelle,  qui  se  fait  gloire  d'être  soi'ti  de  nos  rangs  populaires. 

Le  désir  de  satisfaire  à  la  juste  impatience  de  la  nation,  a  laissé 
trop  peu  de  tems  pour  la  parfaite  rédaction  d'un  acte  constitutionnel, 
qui  d'ailleurs  consaci'e  les  principes  et  les  droits  les  plus  sacrés  des 
citoyens.  Vos  lumières.  Messieurs,  feront  connaître  les  améliora- 
tions dont  sa  forme  est  susceptible:  plus  nous  nous  •  éclairerons  sur 
nps  véritables  intérêts,  plus  il  sera  reconnu,  n'en  doutons  pas,  qu'ils 
sont  les  mêmes  pour  tous,  et  que  ceux  du  chef  de  l'empire  ne  peu- 
vent qu'être  en  parfaite  harmonie  avec  ceux  de  tous  les  autres  mem- 
bres qui  le  composent. 

Le  génie  de  nôtre  nation  qui  a  toujours  repoussé  l'ambition  des 
conquêtes,  et  les  malheurs  qui  ont  été  le  résultat  de  nos  expéditions 
lointaines,  devaient  être  pour  les  puissances  étrangères  une  garantie 
suffisante  de  l'assui^ance  donnée  que  nous  voulions  nous  en  tenir  aux 
limites  fixées  par  le  traité  de  Paris;  aussi  la  crainte  ridicule  qu'elles 
ont  affectée  d'une  nouvelle  invaison  de  nôtre  part,  n'est-elle,  aux 
yeux  de  tous  les  hommes  de  bonne  foi,  qu'un  moyen  d'isoler  du  reste 
de  la  nation  celui  qui  seul  y  met  un  obstacle  invincible.  Mais  les 
actes  insensés  du  congi'ès  de  Vienne,  les  déclarations  faites  au  par- 
lement d'Angleterre,  les  subsides  votés  pour  les  autres  membres  de 
la  coalition,  les  hostilités  déjà  commises  sur  terre  et  sur  mer,  sans 
aucune  provocation,  les  descentes  opérées  ou  tentées  sur  nos  côtes 
de  l'ouest,  les  manœuvres  ourdies  dans  l'intérieur  pour  y  rallumer  le 
flambeau  de  la  guerre  civile;  toutes  ces  choses  nous  donnent  la  me- 
sure de  la  justice  et  de  la  modération  de  nos  ennemis;  elles  prou- 
vent que  leurs  intentions  aujouit-d'hui  sont  encore  les  mêmes  que 
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jcelles  qui  furent  consignées  en  1792  dans  le  trop  fameux  manifeste 
de  Brunswick. 

Puisqu'il  faut  que  nous  défendions  de  nouveau  nos  foyers  contre 
cette  coalition  barbare  de  puissances  jalouses,  elles  apprendront  une 
seconde  fois  qu'elle  est  l'énergie  d'un  grand  peuple  qui  combat  pour 
son  indépendance,  sous  les  bannières  de  la  justice. 

Vous,  Messieurs,  qui  connaissez  les  dispositions  de  ce  peuple  es- 
sentiellement bon,  confiant,  généreux;  qui  savez  qu'aucun  sacrifice 
ne  lui  coûte  lorsqu'il  voit  qu'on  ne  lui  demande  que  ce  qui  est 
juste,  que  ce  qui  lui  est  utile,  que  ce  qui  lui  est  glorieux,  vous  avez 
déjà  pris  cette  attitude  imposante  qui  est  le  gage  infallible  de  la  gi'an- 
deur  nationale  et  de  la  liberté  des  citoyens. 

C'est  pour  asseoir  l'un'e  et  l'autre  sur  un  fondement  inébranlable, 
que  vous  devez  connaître  la  situation  actuelle  de  l'empire.  Nous  ne 
craindrons  pas  de  vous  dire  à  la  face  des  nations  la  vérité  toute  en- 
tière; car  si  le  tableau  de  nos  besoins  est  immense,  celui  de  nos  res- 
sources ne  l'est  pas  moins:  il  ne  nous  faut  que  nôtre  propre  volonté, 
de  l'union,  de  la  sagesse,  pour  triompher  de  tous  les  obstacles,  pour 
sortir  de  la  nouvelle  crise  avec  une  gloire  d'autant  plus  éclatante, 
d'autant  plus  pure,  que  nos  efforts  n'ont  pour  objet  que  la  défense  la 
plus  légitime  et  la  plus  sacrée,  contre  l'aggression  la  plus  injuste  et 
la  plus  odieuse  qui  fût  jamais.  C'est,  Messieurs,  le  tableau  de  tout 
ce  qui  tient  au  salut  de  l'état,  à  sa  prospérité,  que  sa  majesté  m'a 
chargé  de  mettre  ici  sommairement  sous  vos  yeux:  les  détails  et  les 
calculs  relatifs  à  chacune  des  branches  de  l'administration  vous  seront 
ensuite  fournis  à  mesure  du  besoin. 

Communes. 

L'administration  communale,  abandonnée  en  quelque  sorte  sous 
le  dernier  gouvernement,  a  été  replacée  sous  l'empire  de  la  lé- 
gislation. 

Plusieurs  causes  concourent  à  l'état  de  gêne  actuel  des  caisses 
communales.  L'année  dernière,  après  le  départ  des  troupes  étrangè- 
res, les  princes  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon  essayèrent  de  se  faire  con- 
naître en  parcourant  les  provinces:  leurs  voyages  plusieurs  fois  re- 
nouvelés, ont  imposé  aux  caisses  communales  des  charges  énormes, 
qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  toutes  acquittées. 

Des  sommes  assez  considérables  provenant  des  coupes  extraordi- 
naires, faites  dans  les  bois  communaux,  ont  été  acquises  au  trésor 
par  le  système  consacré  dans  la  loi  du  23  Septembre  1814:  ces  res- 
sources, anciennement  ménagées  aux  communes,  sont  aujourd'hui 
perdues  pour  elles. 

Les  communes  sont  encore  momentanément  privées  de  la  rente 
qui  doit  leur  tenir  lieu  des  propriétés  aliénées,  en  vertu  de  la  loi  du 
20  Mars  1813. 

L'empereur  ayant  voulu  faire  disparaître  quelques-unes  des  contri- 
butions comprises  sous  la  dénomination  générique  de  droits  réuhis,  et 
dont  la  perception  était  vexatoire  et  généralement  odieuse,  il  fallut 
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pour  suppléer  aux  recouvremens,  forcer  les  droits  d'entrée,  et  ré- 
duire les  droits  d'octroi  sur  les  boissons. 

Malgré  cet  état  peu  satisfaissant  des  caisses  communales,  elles  con- 
courent puissamment  encore  aux  préparatifs  de  défense,  et  sur-tout 
à  la  mobilisation  des  corps  d'élite  de  la  garde  nationale:  le  décret  du 
24  Avril  y  a  spécialement  affecté  le  10e  de  tous  les  révenus  munici- 
paux: les  communes  riches  soulagent  déplus,  jusqu'à  la  concurrence 
d'un  autre  demi-dixième  de  ces  mêmes  revenus,  les  communes  pau- 
vres: celles  qui  sont  exposées  aux  attaques  de  l'ennemi  font  des 
avances  sur  leurs  excédens  disponibles,  pour  accélérer  leurs  appror 
visionnemens  et  complelter  leurs  moyens  de  défense.  Vous  sentirez, 
Messieurs,  combien  il  importe  que  les  dépenses  supportées  par  les 
départemens  frontières  avec  le  plus  généreux  dévouement,  soient 
uniformément  réparties, 

Hospices  et  secours. 

Lésé  tablissemens  de  bienfaisance  sont  l'objet  de  toute  la  sollicitude 
du  gouvernement: 

Ce  fut  dans  le  moment  critique  où  les  hôpitaux  avaient  besoin  de 
toutes  leurs  ressources,  lorsqu'ils  venaient  de  faire  face,  par  le  zèle 
extrême  des  administrateurs,  aux  dépenses  occasionnés  par  l'admis- 
sion des  malades  militaires  Français  et  étrangers,  qu'ils  furent  me- 
nacés, par  la  loi  du  5  Décembre,  relative  à  la  remise  des  biens  des 
émigi^és,  de  perdre  la  majeure  partie  de  ceux  qu'ils  avaient  obtenus 
par  l'effet  des  lois  de  nos  assemblées  nationales. 

L'empereur  a  doublé  les  secours  accordés  aux  sociétés  de  charité 
maternelle:  cette  institution  est  son  ouvrage;  pourquoi  faut-il  que 
celle  qui  en  était  l'auguste  protectrice  ne  soit  pas  encore  rendue  à 
nos  vœux! 

Les  dépôts  de  mendicité  sont  de  grands  moyens  de  secours  pub- 
lics: cette  importante  création  de  l'empereur  était  menacée;  elle  re- 
cevra tous  les  développemens  dont  elle  est  susceptible. 

Les  hospices,  qui  sont  d'une  si  haute  importance  pour  recueillir 
nos  militaires  malades  ou  blessés,  ont  prodigieusement  souffert  dans 
les  départemens  ouverts  à  l'invasion  des  ennemis;  le  gouvernement 
s'occupe  d'améliorer  leur  situation.  La  liquidation  des  charges  de 
guerre,  sur  le  produit  des  centimes  extraoï^dinaires  de  1813  et  1814, 
ordonnée  par  l'empereur,  va  procurer  à  ces  maisons  des  resources 
considérables. 

Travaux  publics. 

L'empereur  a  toujours  fait  consister  une  partie  de  sa  gloire  à  éle- 
ver ces  monumens  qui  attestent  la  richesse  et  la  grandeur  de  la  na- 
tion, à  ordonner  des  travaux  dont  l'exécution  fût  une  source  de  pros- 
périté. I 

Les  peuples  voisins  qui,  pendant  quelques  années,  ont  été  agrégea 
â  l'empire,  ont  en  partie  profité  des  fruits  de  ce  système. 
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Les  belles  routes  des  Alpes,  le  pont  de  Turin,  celui  de  la  Doire, 
le  canal  de  Mons,  les  écluses  d'Ostende,  le  bassin  maritime  d'An- 
vers, sont  les  meilleures  réponses  qu'on  puisse  faire  à  ceux  qui  disent 
que  la  spoliation  des  pays  où  nous  pouvions  pénétrer,  était  le  but  de 
nos  conquêtes.  Désormais  la  France  devra  seule  recueillir  les 
bienfaits  d'une  administration  vigilante:  chez  nous  les  travaux  n'ava- 
ient jamais  cessé,  même  pendant  la  guerre,  d'avoir  beaucoup  d'ac- 
tivité: que  ne  devons-nous  pas  espét-er  de  la  protection  particulière 
de  l'empereur,  pour  cette  source  de  la  prospérité  publique,  lorsque 
nous  aurons  consolidé  la  paix? 

Travaux  de  Paris. 

Les  travaux  publics  qui  s'exécutent  à  Paris,  ont  toujours  fixé  d'une 
manière  spéciale  l'attention  de  l'empereur:  ils  n'ont  pas  eu  seule- 
ment pour  objet  l'embellissement  de  la  capitale,  de  grandes  vues 
d'utilité  publique  ont  présidé  à  l'exécution  des  projets. 

La  construction  du  vaste  édifice  des  greniers  de  réserve  est  déjà 
très-avancée. 

Le  palais  de  la  bourse,  établissement  qui  manquait  à  la  ville  de  Paris, 
sera  l'un  de  ses  plus  beau  monumens;  jusqu'en  1814,  les  travaux  en 
ont  été  poussés  avec  la  plus  grande  activité. 

La  restauration  de  la  métropole  est  terminée;  celle  de  l'église 
Saint-Denis  est  très-avancée;  la  construction  de  celle  de  la  Magde- 
laine,  reprise  sur  un  meilleur  plan,  promet  dans  quelques  années,  à 
la  capitale,  un  monument  fait  pour  honoi-er  l'architecture  Française. 

Divers  établissemens,  tels  que  l'hôtel  des  postes  et  celui  des  af- 
faires étrangères,  sont  en  construction. 

D'autres  grands  monumens  sont  commencés  sur  divers  points; 
plusieurs  sont  destinés  à  transmettre  aux  siècles  futurs  la  gloire  de 
nos  armées;  ils  étaient  suspendus  depuis  un  an;  espérons  que  la  paix 
nous  permettra  bientôt  de  les  reprendre  et  d'y  inscrire  les  nouveaux 
titres  des  braves  qui  vont  combattre  pour  nôtre  .^dépendance. 

Mines. 

La  France  dans  ses  limites  actuelles,  contient  un  grand  nombre  de 
mines  dont  l'exploitation  offre  pour  le  présent  et  pour  l'avenir,  des 
ressources  précieuses  au  commerce  et  à  l'industrie.  Nos  mines  de 
fers  donnent  à  peu  près  1,400,000  quintaux  métriques:  avec  de  telles 
ressources,  la  France  peut  se  passer  des  fers  étrangers:  l'expérience 
prouvera  bientôt  si  nos  aciers  fondus  peuvcmt  remplacer  ceux  que 
BOUS  tirons  du  dehors. 

Manufactures. 

La  France  a  l'avantage  inappréciable  d' être  à  la  fois  agricole  et 
manufacturière:  à  l'exception  du  coton,  lefi  produits  de  son  sol  four- 
nissent à  ses  manufactures  la  presque  totalité  des  matières  premières 
qui  leur  sont  nécessaires 
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La  France  est  du  petit  nombre  de  ces  nations  privilégiées  qui 
peuveut,  pour  ainsi  dire,  se  suffire  à  elles-mêmes:  l'agriculture  lui 
fournit  abondamment  ce  qui  est  nécessaire  à  la  subsistance  db  ses 
habitans;  et  les  manufactures  versent  dans  la  consommation  tout  ce 
que  le  luxe  du  riche  et  les  besoins  du  peuple  peuvent  désirer. 

La  nature  avait  donc  tout  préparé  pour  la  prospérité  de  la  France;, 
mais  des  institutions  dont  l'origine  remonte  aux  premiers  tems  de 
la  civilisation,  ont  contrarié  de  tout  tems  le  développement  de  ces 
heureuses  dispositions:  les  droits  féodaux,  la  dîme,  les  corvées,  les 
réglemens,  l'abjection  dans  laquelle  on  retenait  l'homme  utile  et  in- 
dustrieux, sont  tout  autant  de  fléaux  qui  pesaient  sur  le  peuple  et 
étouffaient  les  efforts  de  l'industrie.  Nôtre  révolution  tant  calomniée 
a  pu  seule  briser  tous  tous  ces  obstacles,  et  rétablir  l'agriculteur,  le 
manufacturier,  le  commerçant  au  degré  de  considération  que  méri- 
tent leurs  utiles  travaux. 

Comparez,  Messieurs,  l'état  des  arts  avant  la  révolution  à  ce 
qu'ils  sont  aujourd'hui,  et  vous  serez  étonnés  du  degré  de  perfec- 
tion où  ils  sont  parvenus.  Jadis  tributaires  de  l'étranger  pour  la 
plupart  de  nos  joroduits,  étrangers  à  presque  tous  les  marchés  de 
l'Europe,  pour  l'infériorité  de  nôtre  fabrication,  nous  pouvons  au- 
jourd'hui concourir  avec  avantage  avec  les  pays  où  les  arts  sont  les 
plus  parfaits. 

Le  peu  de  tems  que  l'Angleterre  jalouse  nous  a  laissé  pour  faire 
connaître  nos  produits,  l'a  convaincue  de  nôtre  supériorité  dans  pres- 
que tous  les  genres  d'industrie:  et^  ne  nous  y  trompons  pas,  Mes- 
sieurs, c'est  pour  nous  replonger  dans  l'état  de  dépendance  où  elle 
nous  avait  laisse  en  1789,  c'est  pour  conserver  le  monopole  du  com- 
merce, qu'elle  cherche  à  susciter  une  guerre  injuste  dont  tous  les 
fléaux  retomberont  sur  elle. 

La  seule  crainte  de  la  guerre  influe  déjà  singulièrement  sur  le 
sort  de  nos  fabriques;  elles  ne  travaillent  guères  que  pour  la  con- 
sommation intérieure  qui,  dans  des  tems  de  crise,  diminue  même  sen- 
siblement. 

Tout  ce  que  peut  faire  l'administration  en  ce  moment,  c'est  de 
conserver  ce  qui  est  acquis,  et  de  préparer  des  améliorations  pour 
l'avenir.  Dans  le  système  d'amélioration  que  suit  le  gouvernement, 
il  s'est  proposé  de  procurer  à  la  France  les  branches  d'industrie  qui 
nous  manquent,  et  de  perfectionner  celles  que  nous  possédons:  de  ce 
nombre  sont  la  fabrication  des  aciers  fondus,  la  filature  du  coton  dans 
les  numéros  les  plus  élevés,  le  perfectionnement  des  mécaniques 
propres  à  filer  le  lin,  le  chanvre  et  la  laine;  l'amélioration  et  la  sim- 
plicité dans  la  construction  des  machines  à  vapeur,  la  fabrication  des 
aiguilles  à  coudre,  etc. 

Des  préjugés  avaient  fait  regarder  la  fabrication  du  sucre  de  bet- 
terave comme  l'une  de  ces  productions  qui,  si  elles  donnent  des  ré- 
sultats de  quelqu'intérèt  pour  la  science,  n'en  ont  aucun  pour  le  com- 
merce; aujourd'hui  il  n'existe  plus  de  doute  sur  les  advantages 
qu'elle  procure.  Depuis  l'ouverture  de  nos  ports  et  l'extrême  ré- 
duction des  droits  sur  l'importation  du  sucre  de  canne,  plusieurs  éta- 
blissemens  se  sont  avantageusement  soutenus,  et  la  fabrication,  qui 
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se  pet'lëctionnc  tous  les  jours,  ne  permet  pas  de  douter  que  cette 
branche  d'industrie,  qui  présente  de  si  grands  avantages  pour  l'agri- 
culture, ne  s'établisse  d'une  manière  stable,  et  n'affranchisse  bientôt, 
pour  cet  objet,  l'Europe  du  Nouveau-Monde.  Il  en  est  de  même  de 
l'indigo-pastelj  dont  la  fabrication  n'est  pas  aussi  avancée,  mais  dont 
néanmoins  il  y  a  des  établissemens  qui  ont  résisté  à  la  concurrence  de 
l'indigo  des  Indes.  Le  gouvernement  s'occupe,  avec  le  plus  grand 
soin,  de  nationaliser  ces  deux  branches  d'industrie. 

Nos  fabriques  de  soude  factice  ont  obtenu  tous  les  résultats  qu'on 
devait  attendre  de  l'état  actuel  de  la  chimie:  elles  fournissent  à  toua 
les  besoins,  on  les  approprie  à  tous  les  usages,  et  la  France  n'est  plus 
tributaire  de  l'étranger  pour  ce  produit. 

Nos  mécaniques  pour  la  filature,  le  tissage  et  les  appx'êts,  se  mul- 
tiplient et  se  perfectionnent  tous  les  jours. 

Les  ateliers  de  construction  rivalisent  de  perfection  dans  leurs  ouv- 
rages, et  la  concurrence  de  leurs  produits  en  a  fait  baisser  le  .prix  à 
tel  point,  qu'on  a  pu  les  introduire  dans  les  fabriques  les  moins  im- 
portantes. 

Une  nouvelle  machine,  née  en  France  et  déjà  adoptée  en  Angle- 
terre, pour  la  fabrication  du  papier,  vient  d'être  reportée  dans  son 
pays  natal:  cette  machine  a  l'avantage  sur  les  procédés  connus  de 
faire  des  feuilles  ou  pièces  de  papier  d'une  longueur  indéterminée* 
sur  une  largeur  de  quatre  à  cinq  pieds;  l'économie  pour  la  main- 
d'œuvre  est  d'un  à  quinze. 

Je  ne  dois  pas  passer  sous  silence  le  procédé  par  lequel  M.  Darcet 
vient  d'ajouter  à  la  masse  alimentaire,  en  retirant  des  os  une  nourri- 
ture aussi  saine  qu'abondante  et  économique:  déjà  cinq  des  plus  grands 
hospices  de  Paris  sont  nourris  par  cet  établissement;  tous  les  autres 
vont  l'être  incessamment;  et  l'économie  est  assez  considérable  pour 
que  l'administration  ait  pu  améliorer  le  sort  des  malades,  et  leur  don- 
donner  sans  augmenter  la  dépense  primitive,  de  l'excellente  volaille 
plusieurs  jour  de  la  semaine.  Des  établissemens  semblables  peu- 
vent être  formés  dans  toutes  les  grandes  villes  de  l'empire. 

Commerce. 

L'incertitude  résultante  de  la  situation  politique  de  l'Europe  dans 
le  moment  actuel,  a  dû  nécessairement  ralentir,  en  France  comme 
chez  toutes  les  nations,  les  spéculations  du  commerce;  mais  cet  état 
de  choses  ne  peut  être  que  momentané  L'intérêt  et  le  besoin  ré- 
ciproque des  communications  et  des  échanges  entre  tous  les  peu- 
ples, auront  bientôt  rendu  aux  rapports  commerciaux  qui  les  lient, 
l'activité  et  l'étendue  dont  ils  sont  susceptibles. 

Le  gouvernement,  qui  est  disposé  à  faire  pour  la  paix  tous  les  sa- 
crifices qui  sont  compatibles  avec  l'honneur  et  l'intérêt  de  la  nation, 
hâtera  cette  époque  heureuse  par  tous  les  moyens  qui  sont  en  son 
pouvoir.  Alors,  quel  vaste  champ  s'ouvrira  pour  nôtre  commerce, 
soit  dans  les  expéditions  que  nous  destinerons  aux  Etas-Unis 
d'Amérique  nos  anciens  alliés,  et  aux  royaume  du  Brésil  nouvel- 
lement offert  aux  spéculations  du  commerce  Européen!    Aux  Etats- 
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Unis,  au  Ërésil,  hoiis  aurons,  pour  ainsi  dire,  à  créer  de  nouveaux 
rapports,  à  conquérir  le  goût  du  consommateur  pour  tes  produits 
nombreux  et  variés  de  nôtre  industrie:  dans  l'un  et  l'autre  de  ces 
pays,  nous  trouverons  à  composer  des  retours  avantageux  en  ma- 
tières premières,  aliment  de  nos  plus  importantes  manufactures. 

Au  Levant  et  en  Barbarie,  la  guerre  la  plus  opiniâtre  n'a  pu 
nous  faire  perdre  entièrement  l'espèce  de  prépondérance  que  le 
commerce  Français  y  avait  anciennement  acquise;  et  les  habitans  de 
ces  pays  soupirent  après  le  moment  qui  doit  voir  se  rétablir  tous  leurs 
liens  d'amitié  et  de  commerce. 

I/Italie,  privée  depuis  long-tems  de  ses  relations  commerciales 
avec  nous,  mais  constamment  entretenue  dans  le  désir  de  s'en  rap- 
procher plus  intimement,  saisira  avec  ardeur  les  premières  occasions 
qui  lui  seront  offertes  pour  satisfaire  ses  besoins,  en  s'approvision- 
nant  des  produits  agricoles  ou  industriels,  dont  quinze  années  de 
jouissances  antérieurs  lui  ont  fait  contracter  le  goût  et  l'habitude. 

Vers  le  nord  de  l'Europe,  mîmes  besoins,  mêmes  intérêts  se  font 
sentir  pour  rendre  aux  opérations  du  commerce,  au  travail  des  classes 
nombreuses  de  la  société,  la  sécurité  qui  leur  est  si  nécessaire,  et  que 
la  force  naturelle  des  choses  doit  ramener  inévitablement  un  peu 
plus  tôt  ou  un  peu  plus  tard. 

En  attendant  l'époque  où  pourront  se  réaliser  des  espérantes  d'au 
tant  mieux  fondées  qu'elles  sont  respectivement  partagées  par  tous 
les  peuples,   l'administration  étudie,   discute  et  prépare   en   France 
les  mesures  qui  doivent  diriger  et  protéger  le  commerce,  â  l'intérieur 
qu'à  l'extérieur. 

Déjà  il  a  ressenti  les  heureux  effets  de  la  bienveillante  sollicitude 
du  gouvernement  dans  cette  disposition  libérale  qui,  pour  la  pre- 
mière fois  depuis  vingt-cinq  ans,  appelle  la  propriété  commerciale 
et  industrielle  à  être  nommément  représentée  dan  le  corps  législatif 
ainsi,  désormais,  les  véritables  intérêts  de  ces  deux  sources  de  la 
richesse  publique  seront  discutés  dans  le  sein  môme  de  la  représen- 
tation nationale,  par  des  commerçans  et  des  manufacturiers  distin- 
gués que  leurs  lumières  et  la  confiance  de  leurs  concitoyens  auront 
investis  de  ces  fonctions  honorables.  Ce  premier  pas  vers  une  ame- 
lioration sensible  dans  l'administration  du  commerce  et  de  l'industrie, 
fait  assez  pressentir  toute  la  considération  qui  s'attachera  par  la 
suite  à  l'exercice  de  ces  professions  utiles,  trop  négligées  peut  êti'e 
par  les  anciens  gouvernemens  pour  qu'elles  s'appréciassent  elles- 
mêmes  à  leur  véritable  valeur. 

La  révision  de  quelques  articles  du  code  de  commerce,  que  l'ex- 
périence a  fait  juger  susceptibles  d'être  modifiés;  la  refonte  d'un 
tarif  des  douanes,  sagement  approprié  à  nos  besoins,  et  calculé  dans 
le  double  intérêt  de  nos  importations  et  de  nos  exportations;  l'exa- 
men approfondi  des  grandes  Questions  commerciales  de  franchise, 
d'entrepôt,  de  transit;  la  protection  due  à  nôtre  marine  et  à  nôtre 
navigation  marchande;  l'encouragement  des  pêches  lointaines  et  sur 
nos  côtes;  toutes  ces  mj^tières  importantes  d'abord  méditées  de  con- 
cert entre  le  gouvernement  et  les  chambres  de  commerce,  s'accroî- 
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tront  encore,  à  la  tribune  publique,  de  tout  l'intérêt  qui  naîtra 
d'une  discussion  appuyée  sur  la  connaissance  exacte  dts  faits  et 
des  localités. 

Instruction  fmblique. 

L'université  impériale  est  replacée  sur  sa  première  base:  tous  ses 
établissemens  sont  en  pleine  activité. 

Le  nombre  des  établissemens  étant  réduit,  les  élèves  sont  néces- 
saii'ement  moins  nombreux  que  les  annés  précédentes;  mais  leur 
nombre  n'a  pas  diminué  darjs  la  même  proportion  que  celui  des  éta- 
blissemens. 

L'université  ne  renferme  plus  que  vingt-six  académies. 

Elle  compte  cinquante-deuîc  facultés,  dont 
7  de  théologie, 

9  de  droit, 

3  de  nfïédecine, 

10  des  sciences, 
23  des  lettres, 
36  lycées. 

368  collèges. 

41   écoles  secondaires  ecclésiastiques. 

1255  tant  institutions  que  pensions. 

22,348  écoles  primaires. 
6329  étudians  suivent  les  cours  des  facultés;    les    deux    tiei'S  au 
moins  appartiennent  toujours  au  droit  et  à  la  medicine,  ci     ,     6,329 
Le  nombre  des   élèves  des  lycées  s'élève   à  9,000,   tant 

boursiers  que  pensionnaires  et  externes,  ci 9,000 

Celui  des  élèves  des  collèges  à         28,000 

Celui  des  élèves  des  écoles  secondaires  ecclésiastiques  à  5,233 
Celui  des  élèves  des  institutions  et  pensions  à  .  .  .  39,623 
Celui  des  élèves  des  écoles  primaires  à 737,369 

Total ,      .     825,554 

L'école  normale  suit  avec  persévérance  le  but  pour  lequel  elle  a 
été  institutée:  elle  compte  en  ce  moment  70  élèves. 

C'est  de  laque  l'université  doit  tirer  des  sujets  pour  remplir  les 
chaii'es  des  collèges,  et  les  places  d'aggrégés  et  de  maîtreb 
d'études  dans  les  lycées;  ces  jeunes  gens  sont  l'espoir  du  corps  en- 
seignant. 

L'enthousiasme  que  les  élèves  font  éclater  dans  les  lycées  est  ad- 
mirable: les  sentimens  qui  les  animent  ont  été  comprimés,  il  ebt 
vrai,  mais  il  n'eu  ont  acquis  que  plus  d'ardeur. 

Cultes. 

Le  clergé  ayant  été,  sous  le  gouvernement  royal,  mis  dans  une 
situation  qui  l'exposait  à  dévier  de  tous  les  principes,  les  émigrés  se 
flattaient  de  parvenir  à  dépouiller  les  propriétaires  des  biens  nation- 
aux, quoique.les  ventes  eussent  été  ordonnées  par  une  longue  suite 
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4e  lois,  quoique  ces  lois  fussent  du  tems  de  Louis  XVI,  et  sanction- 
nées par  lui;  mais  bientôt  il  avait  été  dérogé  sur  des  points  impor- 
tuns, ce  qui  donnait  une  sorte  d'assurance  que  l'ancienne  législation 
serait  successivement  détruite. 

Avec  ce  point  d'appui,  les  émigrés  regardèrent  comme  leur  prin- 
cipal moyen  celui  de  présenter  les  acquéreurs  de  biens  nationaux 
comme  des  spoliateurs,  et  chercher  sous  ce  rapport  à  troubler  les 
consciences:  ce  moyen  dépendait  principalement  de  la  part  que  le 
clergé  voudi'ait  y  prendre;  les  curés  et  les  desservans  ont  été  circon- 
venus par  les  promesses  le  plus  flatteuses. 

On  a  cherché  sur-tout  à  leur  persuader  que  la  rentrée  du  clergé 
dans  ses  biens  serait  la  suite  du  succès  des  émigrés:  malheureuse- 
iiient  un  grand  nombre  de  prêtres  ont  cru  à  ce  nouvel  ordre  de  cho- 
ses, et  ont  méconnu  la  régie  de  conscience  confirmée  par  les  décla- 
rations mêmes  du  pape,  portant  que  les  acquéreurs  ne  devaient  point 
être  troublés  dans  leui-s  propriétés:  ils  ont  été  séduits  par  la  perspec- 
tive de  leur  ancienne  richesse. 

Les  principes  religieux  n'ont  pu  les  contenir;  ils  ont  été  entraînés 
par  la  plus  perfide  impulsion;  ils  n'ont  point  réfléchi  qu'ils  allaient 
encourir  la  haine  de  tous  les  paroissiens  propriétaires,  par  eux-mê- 
mes ou  par  leur  famille,  de  biens  nationaux:  ils  se  sont  trouvés  ainsi 
engagés  à  prendre  une  part  active  et  coupable  au  mouvement  poli- 
tique: mais  bientôt  ils  sont  venus,  à  ce  titre,  odieux  non  seulement 
aux  acquéreurs  de  biens  nationaux,  mais  encore  à  tous  les  militaires 
que  le  sentiment  de  la  gloire  tenait  toujours  attachés  à  l'empereur. 
Cependant  ceux  qui  sacrifiaient  ainsi  le  clergé  n'obtenaient  rien  pour 
lui  du  gouvernement  royal,  et  sa  position,  loin  de  s'améliorer,  deve- 
nait de  plus  en  plus  fâcheuse.  Non  seulement  les  desservans  n'ont 
reçu  de  ce  gouvernement  aucune  augmentation  de  traitement,  mais 
encore  les  communes  indisposées,  ont  cessé  d'accorder  des  supplé- 
mens  dont  ils  ont  le  plus  grand  besoin.  Un  décret  du  15  Mars  18 14 
avait  attribué  une  indemnité  de  150  fr.  par  an  au  desservant  qui,  à 
défaut  de  prêtre,  faisait  le  service  dans  deux  paroisses:  cette  indem- 
nité a  été  portée,  par  une  ordonnance  du  6  Novembre  suivant,  à  200 
francs;  et  c'est  la  seule  occasion  où  le  gouvernement  royal  se  soit 
occupé  du  traitement  du  clergé;  mais  aucune  partie  de  ce  supplé- 
ment n'était  encore  acquittée  au  retour  de  S.  M.  qui,  par  décret  du 
-1  de  ce  mois,  a  maintenu  l'indemnité  à  200  fr.,  et  a  donné  des  ordres 
pour  qu'elle  fût  payée. 

La  fin  des  difficultés  avec  la  cour  de  Rome  était  depuis  plusieurs 
années  dans  le  vœu  de  S.  M.,  ainsi  que  le  prouvent  les  négociations 
réitérées  à  Rome,  à  Savone  et  à  Fontainbleau. 

Le  clergé  se  flattait  que  sous  le  gouvernement  royal  les  deux  autor^ 
ités  s'entendraient  facilement,  mais  quelques  évêques  non  démission- 
naires avaient  résolu  de  troubler,  par  suite  de  leur  insoumission  au 
pape,  et  pour  leur  intérêt  particulier,  l'église  entière  de  France:  ils 
ont  ose  proposer  de  rejeter  le  concordat  que  la  Saint-Père  regarde 
au  contraire  comme  le  plus  grand  service  qu'il  ait  pu,  de  concert 
avec  S.  M.,  rendre  à  la  religion  et  à  l'église  de  France.  Il  en  est  ré- 
sulté que  la  négociation  engagée  avec  la  cour  de  Rome,  loin  de  pré- 
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scnter  une  issue  prochaine  et  favorable,  rendait  presque  inévitables 
de  très  longues  discussions  d'un  autre  genre  et  non  moins  fâcheuses; 
si  donc  l'on  peut  espérer  un  prompt  et  heureux  rétablissement  de  la 
paix  de  l'église,  c'est  depuis  le  retour  de  sa  majesté,  qui,  n'ayant 
plus  avec  lé  pape  les  mêmes  intérêts  temporales  et  politiques  à  dis- 
cuter, et  n'ayant  jamais  voulu,  quant  aux  matières  ecclésiastiques, 
s'écarter  du  droit  public  que  les  deux  autorités  ont  toujours  recon- 
nues eii  France,  doit  se  flatter  que  de  nouvelles  démarches  auprès  de 
s'ainteté,  et  le  désir  qu'elles  auront  l'une  et  l'autre  de  mettre  une 
prompte  fin  à  ces  troubles  malheureux,  ne  tarderont  pas  de  rendre  à 
l'église  le  calme  qui  lui  est  si  nécessaire. 

Lorsque  sa  majesté  manifeste  ainsi  ses  sentlmens,  le  clergé  ne 
peut  douter  qu'il  ne  soit  dans  son  intention  de  faire  respecter  la  reli- 
gion et  ses  ministres;  et  c'est  en  leur  donnant  toutes  les  preuves  d'une 
protection  spéciale,  qu'il  ramènera  vers  des  pasteurs  égarés  des  habi- 
tans  que  auraient  à  s'en  plaindre. 

Sa  majesté  elle-même  oubliera  que  des  plaintes  multipliées  lui 
ont  été  portées  contre  des  ecclésiastiques  pour  avoir  manqué  aux 
devoirs  que  la  religion  prescrit  envers  le  souverain:  elle  est  per- 
suadée que  le  clergé  en  général  est  fidèle  aux  principes  religieux, 
ainsi  qu'à  la  foi  des  sermens  qu'il  lui  a  prêtés,  et  à  la  reconnaissance 
que  lui  inspire  le  grand  bienfait  du  rétablissement  des  autels  &t  de  sa 
propre  existence.  '  '•   '  ■ 

Ordre  judiciaire. 

Des  dispositions  ont  été  faites  pour  rendre  à  la  justice  répressive 
toute  son  action;  et  pour  remplacer  ceux  des  magistrats  qui  n'ont  pas 
paru  mériter  de  continuer  leurs  fonctions,  ou  qui  se  sont  même  fait 
justice  en  donnant  leur  démission. 

Au  criminel,  l'institution  du  juri  justifie  de  plus  en  plus  le  grand 
intérêt  qu'elle  inspire:  l'expérience,  dont  naguères  encore  on  invo- 
quait upe  plus  longue  épreuve,  pour  se  ménager  sans  doute  les  mo- 
yens d'y  porter  atteinte,  n'a  plus  rien  à  révéler;  elle  ne  laisse  plus  de 
doute  sur  les  avantages  que  procure  une  telle  institution. 

La  sagesse  des  décisions  qui  émanent  de  ce  tribunal  de  citoyens, 
est  un  s\ijet  presque  continuel  d'éloges  de  la  part  des  présidens  des 
assises,  dans  les  rapports  que  ces  magistrats,  à  la  fin  de  chaque  ses- 
sion, adressent  au  ministre  de  la  justice.  Cependant  quelques  mesures 
législatives  et  réglementaires  paraissent  nécessaires  pour  rendre 
moins  pénibles  à  une  parte  des  citoyens,  des  fonctions  dont  tous  s'ac- 
quittent avec  la  plus  grande  dignité. 

Dé/iar tentent  de  la  guerre. 

L'empereur  a  rétabli  sur  ses  anciennes  hases  l'armée  dont  le  gou- 
vernement des  Bourbons  avait  dispersé  les  élernens. 

Tous  les  braves  ont  reconnu  sa  voix  et  se  sont  ralliés  à  leurs  aigles. 
L'armée  Française  est  sur  un  pied  respectable;  les  différentes  armes 
sont  relativement  dans  la  proportion  ntcessaire,  et  les  forcc?^  conven- 
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ablemeut  réparties  sur  les  clifFérenies  frontières  de  l'empire:  toutes 
îes  branches  du  service  militaire  ont  reçu  une  nouvelle  impulsion. 

J'en  présente  l'analyse  en  évitant  d'entrer  dans  les  détails  dont  il 
est  important  que  les  ennemis  n'aient  pas  connaissance. 

Force  des  armées. 

Au  1«*  avril  1804,  l'armée  Française,  soit  en  campag-ne,  soit  dans 
les  places  fortes  et  garrisons  d'Allemagne,  d'Italie,  d'Espagne  et  de 
France  se  composait  de  450,000  combattans,  et  si  l'on  y  comprend 
150,000  prisonniers,  soldats  les  plus  aguerris  qui  devaient  nous  être 
rendus,  la  force  totale  de  l'armée  s'élevait  encore  à  600,000  hommes. 
On  ne  comprend  pomt  dans  cette  enumeration  la  levée  des  conscrits 
de  1815,  parce  que  sur  les  160,000  conscrits  mis  à  la  disposition  du 
gouvernement,  45,000  seulement  ont  été  appelés. 

Inquiet,  effrayé  de  ses  propres  forces,  le  gouvernement  royal  fit  de 
longs  et  vains  efforts  pour  les  dissoudre.  Les  provocations  a  la  dé- 
sertion, les  encouragemens  offerts  par  les  agen's  des  puissances  étran- 
gères, l'abandon  des  armes  et  des  effets  militaires,  laissaient  encore 
dans  les  rangs  250,000  vieux  soldats;  et  pour  ébranler  leur  fidélité, 
pour  mutiler  l'armée  jusqu'à  la  proportion  prescrite  par  un  système 
de  finance,  dont  toutes  les  économies  devaient  uniquement  peser  sur 
l'armée,  il  fallait  encore  expulser  1 10,000  braves. 

Le  désordre  fut  grand,  la  désorganisation  si  l'apide,  qu'on  fut  oblip-é 
de  faire  un  rappel  de  60,000  honanes  au  mois  de  novembre  1814: 
mais  la  confiance  était  perdue;  au  20  mars  dernier,  35,000  hommes 
seulement  étaient  rentrés,  et  cette  force  de  plus  de  600,000  hommes 
se-trouvait  en  moins  d'un  an  réduite  à  175,000. 

Depuis  le  20  mars,  en  deux  mois,  l'armée  de  ligne  s'est  élevée  de 
175,000  à  375,000  homraes. 

Ce  résultat  se  vérifie  par  le  détail  suivant: 

Enrôlemens  voluntaires 20,000 

Anciens  militaires  rappelés  sous  les  drapeaux     ....  80,000 
Vieux  soldats  rentrés  dans  les  cadres  des  bataillons  d'élite 

des  gardes  nationales 25,000 

Militaireis  en  retraite,  formés  en  cinquante-cinq  bataillons 

et  trente-six  Compagnies-d'anciens  canonriiers  .....  33,000 

Seize  regimens  de  jeune  garde' qui  avaient  été  dissous     .  20,000 
Grenadiers  et  chasseurs  de  la  vieille  garde,  infanterie  ou 

cavaliers  rentrés  sous   leurs  aigles 5,000 

Cinquante  compagnies  de   canonniers  gardes-côtes  reor- 
ganisés   6,000 

Chasseurs  des  Pyrénées  et  des  Alpes 6,000 

Huit  regimens  étrangers 12,000 

Cette  masse  de  200,000  hommes,  si  l'on  en  excepte  quelques  en- 
rôlés volontaii-es,  se  compose  toute  d'anciens  soldats  et  ne  compre- 
nant point  d'hommes  au-dessous  de  vingt  ans,  laisse  intactes  les  res- 
sources'pour  le  recrutement. 
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La  force  de  l'armée  de  ligne  s'accrôit  chaque  jour  par  les  élcmens 
que  l'on  vient  d'indiquer,  et  dans  une  proportion  que  permet  d'espé- 
rer qu'elle  pourra  s'élever  jusqu'à  500,000  hommes. 

D'un  autre  côté,  417  bataillons  de  grenadiers  et  chasseurs  choisis 
sur  la  masse  des  bataillons  de  garde  nationale,  et  tous  composés 
d'hommes  de  l'âge  de  vingt  à  quarante  ans,  sont  destinés  à  former 
les  garnisons  des  places  et  les  reserves  déterminées  dans  le  plan  de 
défense  des  frontières. 

Sur  ce  nombre  de  417  bataillons,  240  ont  déjà  été  mis  en  marche, 
et  l'effectif  de  ceux  déjà  arrivés  à  leurs  destinations,  est  au  10  juin 
de  150,121  hommes. 

La  formation  successive  des  autres  bataillons  et  le  complètement 
produiront  encore  200,000  hommes. 

On  ne  comprend  point  dans  ces  bataillons  les  109  compagnies 
d'artillerie  de  garde  nationale,  complètement  organisées  dans  les  dif- 
férentes places,  et  qui  donnent  une  force  de  1 2,000  canonniers. 

Ainsi  donc  850,000  Français  vont  défendre  l'indépendance,  la  liber- 
té, l'honneur  de  nôtre  patrie,  et  pendant  qu'ils  combattront,  la  masse 
des  gardes  nationales  sédentaires,  aussi  fortement,  aussi  régulière- 
ment organisée  que  les  élites,  ajoute  dans  les  places  fortes,  dans  tous 
les  postes,  dans  toutes  les  villes  de  l'intérieur,  de  nouvelles  ressources 
pour  le  triomphe  de  la  cause  nationale. 

Organisation  et  p.eréonnel. 

Il  était  peut-être  moins  difficile  à  l'empereur  de  retrouver  les  élé- 
mens  de  l'armée  qui  de  toutes  parts  se  reproduisaient  à  ses  regards 
et  sous  sa  main,  que  de  rétablir  son  organisation. 

Cent  soixant-sept  regimens  d'infanterie  de  six  et  huit  bataillons, 
avaient  été  réduits  à  105  de  trois  bataillons,  çt  91  de  cavalerie  à  57. 

Pour  confondre  et  effacer  les  plus  glorieux  souvenirs,  les  incorpo- 
rations, les  changemens  de  numéros,  les  nouvelles  dénominations 
avaient  devisé  la  famille  des  braves  et  semé  la  discorde. 

Tout  à- la-fois,  ingrat,  avare  et  prodigue,  le  gouvernement  réduisait 
à  la  demi-solde  14,000  officiers,  forçait  à  la  retraite  les  chefs  les  plus 
dévoués  à  leur  pays,  et  les  sous-officiers  que  les  actions  d'éclat  avaient 
fait  élever  jusqu'au  grade  de  capitaine:  pendant  que  4  ou  5000  anciens 
officiers  émigrés,  qu'on  avait  vu  combattre  contre  leur  patrie,  étaient 
introduits  dans  les  rangs  de  l'armée,  récompensés  par  des  pensions  et 
des  grades  honorifiques. 

L'empereur  a  rétabli  tous  les  regimens  sur  l'ancien  pied,  a  aug- 
menté ceux  d'infanterie  de  deux  bataillons,  et  rappelé  à  leurs  postes 
un  grand  nombre  d'officiers  supérieurs  et  particuliers. 

La  formation  des  bataillons  d'élite  de  la  garde  nationale,  la  création 
de  trente-six  bataillons  de  tirailleurs  tant  à  Paris  qu'à  Lyon,  ont  fait 
employer  encore  230  colonels,460  chef  de  bataillons  et  460  capitaines 
adjudans-majors. 

Un  grand  nombre  d'officiers  en  retraite  ont  été  rappelés  pour  ser- 
vir dans  les  places. 
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Enfin,  l'empereur  est  clans  l'intention  d'assurer  à  la  classe  si  pré- 
cieuse des  sous  officiers  les  avantages  d'un  nouveau  mode  d'avance- 
ment qui  leur  assurera  la  moitié  des  sous-lieutenances  vacantes,  et 
rappelera  les  dispositions  libérales  et  l'alternative  de  l'élection  et  de 
l'ancienneté  consacrées  par  la  loi  du  14  germinal  an  3. 

Ce  fut  sur-tout  dans  les  états-majors  que  le  gouvernement  des 
Bourbons  porta  le  plus  grand  désordre,  et  montra  le  plus  son  impré- 
voyance et  sa  faiblesse;  pendant  qu'il  écartait,  humiliait,  réduisait  au 
désespoir  plus  de  la  moitié  des  généraux  de  l'armée  impériale,  et 
qu'il  environnait  de  soupçons  et  de  recherches  inquiètes  ceux  qui 
s'étaient  montrés  les  plus  fidèles  à  leurs  devoirs  et  à  l'empereur, 
pendant  qu'il  leur  retirait  le  gouvernement  des  places  fortes,  plus  de 
500  nouveaux  généraux  inconnus  à  l'armée  étaient  nommés  parmi  les 
officiers  de  l'émigration.  ^ 

Les  plus  anciennes  désertions,  les  plus  éclatantes  perfidies,  les  in- 
sultes aux  décorations  nationales  étaient  des  titres  certains  à  des  fa- 
Tcurssans  mesure. 

L'empereur  a  rappelé  aux  commandemens  des  places  de  guerre 
des  hommes  qui  joignent  à  des  principes  sûrs,  la  vigueur  et  les  talens 
nécessaires  pour  les  bien  défendre. 

Les  plus  importantes  places  ont  reçu  des  gouverneurs  et  des  com- 
mandans  supérieurs. 

Des  commandans  d'armes  ont  été  placés  sur  des  points  qui  n'en 
avaient  pas  encore  eu.  Ils  multiplieront  et  dirigeront  les  résistances 
partielles  et  les  moyens  de  surveillance. 

Les  états-majors  emploient  au  31  mai, 
492  officiers-généraux; 

1730  adjudans-commandans,  aides-de-camp  et  adjoints; 
1 189  commandans  d'armes,  adjudans  de  place,  etc. 

Garde  imfifrialv. 

L'Europe  connaît  la  valeur  héroïque,  le  sang-froid  et  la  constaflc« 
de  la  garde  impériale;  la  France  n'a  pas  de  plus  ferme  rempart  pen- 
dant la  guerre,  ni  de  plus  bel  ornement  pendant  la  paix.  Le  gouverne- 
ment royal  devait  à  ces  guerriers,  à  ces  fils  aînés  de  la  gloire,  pour 
l'honneur  national  et  pour  ses  propres  intérêts,  s'il  avait  jamais  su  les 
connaître,  un  témoignage  éclatant  d'admiration  et  d'estime;  mais  leur 
fidélité  à  l'empereur  les  rendit  suspects,  ils  furent  soigneusement 
écartés  et  humiliés. 

Pendant  qu'on  travaillait  constamment  à  affaiblir  et  à  dissoudre 
cette  phalange  sacrée,  une  maison  militaire  du  roi  s'organisait  à 
grands  frais  sur  les  mêmes  bases,  avec  le  même  luxe,  les  mêmes 
abus  qui,  au  commencement  du  dernier  règne  des  Bourbons,  avait 
excité  les  murmures  du  peuple  et  de  l'aimée,,  et  nécessité  sa  ré- 
forme. Les  grades,  les  faveurs,  les  exceptions,  k-s  privilèges  des 
chefs  et  des  subordonnés,  tout  ce  qui  pouvait  exciter  le  mécontente 
ment  dans  les  rangs  de  l'armée  fut  prodigué  aux  émigrés;  25  mil- 
lions, c'est-à-dire,  le  huitième  du  budget  du  ministère  de  la  guerre, 
furent  affectés  à  cette  vaine  dépense. 
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L'empereur,  par  un  décret  daté  de  Lyon  le  13  Mars,  a  rétabli  la 
garde  impériale:  elle  est  aujourd'hui  composée  de  24  regimens  d'in- 
fanterie, de  5  regimens  de  cavalerie,  de  plusieurs  corps  de  gendar- 
merie, d'artillerie,  de  génie,  de  train,  et  déjà  forte  de  plus  de  40,000 
hommes. 

Artillerie. 

Le  traité  de  paix  de  Paris  ayant  réduit  la  France  à  ses  anciennes 
limites,  et  la  convention  du  23  Avril  1814  qui  précéda  ce  traité, 
ayant  livré  aux  puissances  coalisées  les  cinquante-trois  places  que 
tenaient  encore  les  troupes  Françaises  au-delà  de  ces  limites,  dans 
lesquelles  se  trouvait  un  matériel  immense  d'artillerie  qu'on  aban- 
donnait sans  compensation;  les  ennemis  ont  dû  nous  considérer,  non- 
seulement  comme  hors  d'état  de  faire  la  guerre,  mais  encore  de 
repousser  la  moindre  attaque. 

Cependant,  quoiqu'ils  eussent  enlevé  toute  l'artillerie  qu'ils  avaient 
trouvé  à  La  Fère,  à  Avesne,  à  Belfort,  et  dans  quelques  autres  pe- 
tites places  où  ils  étaient  entrés  sans  coup  férir  et  contre  le  texte 
même  de  la  capitulation,  il  existait  encore  de  grandes  ressources,  si 
le  système  d'inertie  suivi  par  le  gouvernement  royal  n'eût  empêché 
d'en  tirer  parti. 

Cette  funeste  économie,  véritable  trahison  nationale,  fît  aban- 
donner les  travaux  des  arsenaux,  suspendre  ceux  des  forges  et 
des  poudreries,  et  réduire  à  moitié  les  commandes  des  manufactures 
d'armes. 

Les  troupes  d'artillei'ie  et  du  train  furent  aussi  considérablement 
diminuées. 

Mais  dès  le  21  Mars,  toutes  les  branches  du  service  de  l'artillerie 
furent  réorganisées,  et  reprirent  l'activité  qu'il  est  si  nécessaire  de 
leur  conserver  en  tous  tems. 

Cent  batteries  d'artillerie  ont  été  complettement  organisées,  et 
sont  en  ligne  aux  diftérontes  armées. 

Vingt  mille  chevaux  du  train  d'artillerie  et  des  equipages  ont  été 
achetés. 

Les  escadrons  du  train  d'artillerie  ont  été  quintuplés. 

Les  manufactures  d'armes  ont  triplé  leurs  produits. 

Il  a  été  réparé  80,000  fusils  depuis  deux  mois,  et  120,000  autres  le 
seront  au  premier  août. 

Il  a  été  fourni  des  armes  aux  cinquante-six  bataillons  de  militaires 
en  retraite  qui  ont  repris  du  service,  à  100,000  anciens  soldats 
rappelés  sous  les  drapeaux  et  150,000  aux  gardes  nationales  mises 
en  activité. 

Le  surplus  des  arnies  destinées  à  l'armement  des  gardes  na- 
tionales mobilisées  est  en  dépôt  dans  les  places  où  elles  doivent  se 
rendre. 

Dix  grands  ateliers  d'armes  ont  été  organisés  à  Paris,  et  emploient 
près  de  6000  ouvriers.  On  y  fabrique  ou  répure  1500  fusils  par 
jour,  et  ce  nombre  s'augmentera  progressivement  jusqu'à  .3000,  à. 
mesure  que  les  ouvriers  se  formeront  à  ce  genre  de  travaux. 
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Les  ateliers  de  Paris  foux'niront  d'ici  à  la  fin  de  l'année  plus  de 
200,000  fusils;  les  manufactures  impériales  en  fabriqueront  300,000, 
et  sous  peu  l'on  aura  en  réserve,  dans  les  magasins,  plus  de  600,000 
fusils,  pour  armer  au  besoin  la  population  entière  des  contrées  qui 
pourraient  être  menacées  par  l'ennemi. 

Les  150  places  ou  forts  qui  défendent  nos  frontières  ont  été  armés 
et  approvisionnés  en  munitions  de  guerre. 

Les  côtes  de  l'empire  ont  été  armées  et  les  compagnies  de  can- 
onniers  garde-côtes  ont  été  réorganisées. 

Vingt  places  dans  l'intérieur  ont  été  mises  en  état  dç  défense,  ar- 
mées et  approvisionnées. 

La  fabrication  des  poudres  est  dans  la  plus  grande  activité,  et  il  ex- 
iste des  approvisionnemens  en  salpêtre,  pour  en  confectionner  des 
quantités  considérables. 

Enfin  les  arsenaux  on  trepris  depuis  le  21  Mars  le  cours  de  leurs 
travaux,  et  ont  mis  en  état  tous  les  équipages  d'artillerie  de  cam- 
pagne, de  place,  de  siege  et  de  pont,  nécessaires  à  la  défense  de 
la  patrie. 

Génie. 

L'empereur,  après  avoir  reculé  les  bornes  de  l'empire,  avait  fait 
fortifier  les  places  des  nouvelles  frontières,  et  assigné  pendant  les 
dix  dernières  années  un  fonds  de  125  millions  pour  la  construction  des 
nouvelles  places  et  la  restauration  de  celles  qu'il  importait  de  mettre 
en  état  de  défense. 

On  ne  connaît  que  trop  le  traité  approuvé  par  le  comte  d'Artois, 
comme  lieutenant-général  du  royaume,  sous  le  titre  de  convention 
du  25  Avril  1814,  par  lequel  53  places  et  forts  occupés  par  les  trou- 
pes Françaises  au-delà  des  limites  de  l'ancienne  France,  furent  remis 
aux  ennemis  dans  un  délai  de  vingt  jours,  en  Allemagne,  en  Italie, 
en  Espagne,  acte  aussi  humiliant  qu'inconsidéré  dont  la  postérité  ju- 
gera les  motifs  et  les  effets,  et  qui  nous  desaisit  en  un  instant  de 
tous  les  moyens  de  compensation  qui  restaient  à  la  France  pour  ob- 
tenir une  paix  plus  honorable.  Un  matériel  immense,  de  grands 
dépôts  de  toutes  sortes  d'effets  militaires,  12,600  bouches  à  feu, 
dont  11,300  en  bronze;  abandonnés  sans  réclamation,  consommèrent 
une  perte  de  plus  de  200  millions. 

Les  places  des  frontières  de  l'ancienne  France,  se  trouvant  alors 
en  troisième  et  quatrième  lignes  furent  mises  au  simple  entretien, 
et  ce  ne  fut  que  pour  les  places  maritimes  qu'il  fut  assigné  des  fonds 
pour  augmenter  leur  valeur  et  leur  degré  de  résistance. 

Lorsque  le  traité  de  paix  de  Paris  restreignit  la  France  dans  ses 
anciennes  limites,  il  était  d'une  sage  prévoyance  de  restaurer  les  pla- 
ces de  première  ligne  et  de  les  mettre  en  état  de  défense;  mais  le 
gouvernement  royal,  formé  en  haine  de  l'armée  nationale,  et  qui  ne 
voulait  d'économie  que  pour  la  réduction  des  dépenses  du  dépar- 
tement de  la  guerre  n'accorda  aucun  fonds  pour  faire  réparer  no$ 
places. 

H 
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Depuis  le  20  Mars  dernier,  on  a  entrepris  et  exécuté  les  îi-avaux 
qui  ont  mis  en  état  de- défense  toutes  nos  places  de  guerre;  on  a  res- 
tauré celles  dont  les  fortifications  étaient  abandonnées,  et  l'on  a  for- 
tifié les  villes  ouvertes  et  les  positions  lés  plus  importantes  de  nos 
frontières. 

Ces  travaux  ont  été  poussés  avec  une  étonnante  rapadité  dans 
toutes  les  places  de  première,  deuxième  et  troisième  lignes.  Les 
autorités  civiles  concourent  de  tous  leurs  moyens  aux  travaux  de  dé- 
fense; et  ces  places,  même  celles  qui  étaient  hors  d'entretien,  arrê- 
teront l'ennemi  à  chaque  pas,  le  forceront  à  des  sièges  réguliers  et 
lui  présenteront,  sur  plusieurs  points,  des  obstacles   insurmontables. 

Soissons,  Laon,  Lafère,  Saint-Quentin,  Guise,  Château- Thierry, 
Vitry,  Langres,  ect.,  sont  en  état  d'opposer  une  vive  résistance;  on 
travaille  avec  la  plus  grande  activité  à  la  défense  de  Châlons,  Reims, 
Dijon,  etc.  Les  Vosges,  le  Jura,  l'Argonne,  déjà  fortifiés  par  la  na- 
ture, reçoivent  encore  toutes  les  défenses  de  l'art:  la  population  eîi- 
tière  exécute  ces  travaux  sur  tous  les  points. 

Paris  et  Lyon  auront,  sous  peu  de  jours,  tous  le  moyens  de  résis- 
ter aux  plus  grands  efforts  de  l'ennemi,  et  ces  travaux  occupent  cinq 
à  siximille  ouvriers  dans  chacune  de  ces  villes. 

Retraites  et  fiensions,  invalides. 

Les  soldes  de  retraite,  accordées  depuis  le  premier  Avril  1814,  à 
plus  de  mille  émigrés  vendéens,  ou  veuves  d'hommes  morts  en  com- 
battant dans  les  rangs  ennemis,  se  montant  ensemble  à  la  somme 
de  1,500,000  fr.,  ont  été  supprimées. 

L'empereur  s'est  aussi  empressée  de  réparer  le  tort  et  le  désor- 
dre qu'avait  occasionné,  à  l'hôtel  des  invalides,  la  suppression  des 
succursales,  et  le  renvoi  dans  leurs  foyers,  avec  une  modique  solde 
de  retraite,  d'un  grand  nombre  de  vétérans  mutilés  auxquels  on  en- 
levait ainsi  les  secours  et  l'aisance  que  la  patrie  reconnaissante  leur 
avait  assurés. 

Tous  ont  été  rappelés  dan  ce  noble  asile  de  la  valeur. 

Dépenses  de  la  guerre. 

Il  est  reconnu  que  le  dernier  gouvernement,  s'attachant  à  dépré- 
cier toutes  les  opérations  administratives  de  l'empereur,  a  exagéré, 
dans  ses  comptes  rendus,  la  dette  arriérée  du  ministèi'e  de  la  guerre, 
tandis  qu'il  dissimulait  une  partie  des  ressources  qui  devaient  y  faire 
face. 

C'est  dans  cette  vue  que  le  ministre  des  finances,  dans  le  compte 
qu'il  rendit  en  Juillet  1814,  de  la  dette  arriérée  de  le  guerre,  en  por- 
ta la  somme  à  487,000,000  fr.  Mais  d'après  une  appréciation  rai- 
sonnée  des  renseignemens  donnés  par  les  bureaux  du  ministère  de  la 
guerre,  on  peut  penser  que,  par  le  résultat  d'une  liquidation  exacte 
des  dépenses  qui  remontent  à  plusieurs  années,  et  dont  l'évaluation 
repose  sur  des  élémens  primitifs  que  les  événemens  de  la  guerre  ont 
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considérablement  changés,  la  dette  effective  n'ira  pas  en  réalité  au- 
delà  de  140  à  150  millions. 

Mais  il  ne  suffisait  pas  au  ministère  du  dernier  gouvernement  de 
tromper  la  nation  sur  sa  véritable  situation;  il  lui  fallut  encore  limiter 
tellement  les  dépenses  delà  guerre,  à  dater  du  1"  Octobre  1814, 
que  le  ministre  de  la  guerre,  ne  pouvant  obtenir  les  fonds  qui  lui 
étaient  indispensables,  fut  forcé  de  réduire  l'effectif  des  corps,  et  à 
renvoyer  le  tiers  de  soldats  en  congé  limité  ou  illimité  et  sans  solde. 

Toutes  les  dépenses  de  la  maison  militaire  du  roi  et  des  princes 
furent  mises  au  compte  du  département  de  le  guerre,  et  elles  devaient 
monter,  dans  la  première  année,  à  plus  de  25,000,000. 

L'ordonnance  du  1 2  Mai  promettait  à  tous  les  officiers  de  l'armée, 
mis  en  non-activité,  la  moitié  du  traitement  de  leur  grade  dans  leur 
arme:  mais  malgré  la  teneur  formelle  de  l'ordonnance,  le  traisement 
fut  fixé  pour  tous  à  la  moitié  de  celui  de  la  dernièi^e  classe  d'infan- 
terie, qui  est  le  plus  faible.  Et  tandis  qu'on  faussait  ainsi  une  pro- 
messe solennelle,  on  accordait  par  une  suite  de  la  versatilité  qui  se 
faisait  remarquer  dans  la  marche  du  gouvernement,  la  solde  entière 
à  tous  les  officiers  mis  en  non-activité  qui  avaient  concouru  à  la  for- 
mation des  regimens  du  roi  et  de  la  reine,  et  qui  avaient  été  renvoyés 
dans  leurs  foyers. 

Le  budget  des  dépenses  de  la  guerre,  réglé  par  la  loi  du  23  Sep- 
tembre 1814  pour  l'année  1815,  en  fixait  la  quotité  à  la  somme  de 
200,000,000  francs,  dont  il  fallait  défalquer  celle  de  80,000,000  francs 
pour  la  maison  militaire,  les  retraites,  les  pensions,  et  les  officiers  à 
la  demi-solde. 

Il  ne  restait  donc  que  120,000,000  francs  pour  l'armée  active  et  les 
services  du  génie  et  de  l'artillerie. 

Les  dépenses  de  l'armée,  réduite  comme  elle  l'était  au  mois  de 
mars  dernier,  devaient  s'élever,  malgré  toutes  ces  reductions,  à 
398,000,000  fr. 

Garde  nationale. 

C'est  dans  l'institution  de  la  garde  nationale  que  réside  la  plus 
solide  garantie  de  l'indépendance  de  la  nation,  produite  par  ce  senti- 
ment inné  chez  les  Français. 

Sa  première  formation  au  mois  de  Juillet  1789,  décida  du  triomphe 
de  la  cause  de  la  liberté  des  peuples.  Les  bataillons  sortis  de  son  sein 
apportèrent  dans  nos  armées,  nonseulement  la  force  numérique  de- 
vant laquelle  durent  s'arêter  les  efforts  présomptueux  de  la  première 
coalition,  mais  encore  tous  les  sentimens  généreux  qu'enfante  l'amour 
de  la  gloire,  lorsqu'il  s'exalte  par  l'amour  de  la  patrie;  c'est  cette 
force  morale  qui  renversa  tous  les  obstacles,  et  qui  porta  si  haut  le 
renom  de  nos  armées. 

Dès  les  premières  campagnes,'les  frontières  de  la  république  furent 
promptement  reculées,  par  les  plus  mémorables  opérations  de  guerre, 
et  depuis  cette  époque,  les  conquêtes  du  plus  grand  capitaine  qu'a- 
ient jamais  en  les  Français,  portèrent  si  loin,  couvrirent  si  long-tems 
les  limites  de  l'empire,  que  le  service  de  la  garde  nationale,  spéciale- 
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ment  voué  à  la  défense  du  territoire,  offrit  moins  d'intérêt.  Les  modi- 
fications de  son  organisation  avaient  peu  d'importance,  quand  la 
victoire,  fidèle  à  nos  aigles,  confondait  les  projets  de  nos  éternels 
ennemis,  et  trompait  les  vœux  impuissans  d'une  faction  presqu'éte- 
inte. 

Cependant  ia  prévoyance  de  l'empereur  provoqua  une  réorganisa- 
tion qui  fut  l'objet  du  sénatus-consulte  du  2  vendémiaire  an  14.  Cette 
mesure  ne  fut  encore  appliquée  qu'aux  départemens  frontières  jus- 
qu'à la  fin  de  1813.  Mais  quand  les  tems  de  mauvaise  fortune  de  la 
France  furent  arrivés,  la  garde  nationale  reparut  et  s'organisa;  elle 
s'accrut  un  milieu  de  nos  revers,  en  partageant  les  fatigues  et  les 
dangers,  comme  les  malheurs  de  l'armée. 

A  Monmirail,  à  Montereau,  dans  toutes  les  places,  les  gardes  na- 
tionales eurent  leur  part  de  gloire. 

Le  dernier  gouvernement  qui  détruisit  les  élémens  de  l'armée, 
n'osa  dissoudre  ceux  de  la  garde  nationale.  La  grande  masse  toujours 
soutenue  par  son  esprit  patriotique,  garda  son  caractère  d'indépen- 
dance. 

Aussitôt  que  l'empereur,  en  reprenant  les  rênes  du  gouverne- 
ment, a  connu  la  situation  des  gardes  nationales,  il  s'est  hâté  de  faire 
révivre  une  institution  dans  laquelle  la  nation  trouve  la  garantie  la 
plus  positive  de  son  indépendance,  et  le  plus  prompt  déploiement  de 
ses  forces. 

Le  décret  impérial  du  10  Avril,  basé  sur  les  anciennes  lois,  a  organ- 
isé les  gardes  nationales  de  l'empire,  a  ramené  à  une  formation  sim- 
ple et  par-tout  semblable,  les  masses  détachées,  les  corps  isolés  et 
composés  d'élémens  divers,  comme  les  diverses  circonstances  qui  les 
avaient  fait  créer. 

Cette  organisation  générale  avance  rapidement;  elle  ne  présente 
pas  moins  de  2,254,330  gardes  nationaux,  qui,  régulièrement  formés 
et  encadrés  dans  3,131  bataillons,  comprennent  à  peu  pi'ès  le  trei- 
zième de  la  population. 

Une  élite  de  75 1,440  hommes  de  20  à  40  ans,  formés  en  compagnies 
de  grenadiers  et  de  chasseurs;  pouvant  être  extraite  de  cette  masse, 
et  rendue  mobile,  l'empereur  a,  par  des  décrets  successifs,  ordonné 
la  formation  de  2,500  compagnies  de  grenadiers  et  chasseurs  formant 
417  bataillons  et  présentant  une  force  de  300,240  hommes  unique- 
ment destinée  à  la  défense  des  places,  des  postes  fermés,  des  défilés 
retranchés. 

Il  faut  soustraire  des  bataillons  à  former  ceux  de  quelques  départe- 
mens maritimes,  qui,  à  cause  de  la  défense  des  côtes,  n'ont  pas  été 
mobilisés,  et  ceux  des  frontières  des  Pyrennées,  dont  la  formation  doit 
être  différente,  et  ont  été  soumises  à  des  dispositions  particulières, 
que  réclamaient  les  localités. 

Les  départemens  de  l'intérieur  et  ceux  du  nord,  en  exceptant 
quelques  arrondissemens  sur  l'extrême  frontière,  sans  cesse  menacés 
et  travaillés  par  les  intrigues  de  l'étranger,  ont  rivalisé  de  zèle. 
Ceux  de  l'est  ont  donne  l'exemple  du  dévouement  et  la  plus  forte 
impulsion. 
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Indépendamment  des  bataillons  d'élite,  de  nombreuses  compag- 
nies de  canonniers  ont  été  formées  dans  toutes  les  places,  dans  les 
villes  fermées  et  nouvellement  retranchées,  et  dans  les  principaux 
chefs-lieux.  Toutes  les  écoles  spéciales,  tous  les  lycées  ont  organisé 
des  compagnies  dont  les  canonniers  sont  déjà  instruits,  et  s'exercent 
sous  le  commandement  d'oflRciers  et  de  sous-officiers  d'artillerie.  Le 
nombre  de  ces  canonniers  volontaires,  s'élève  environ  à  vingt- cinq 
mille,  en  comptant  les  dix-huit  compagnies  de  l'artillerie  de  Paris. 

11  resterait  encore  une  partie  considérable  de  la  population  en  état 
de  porter  les  armes,  qui,  ne  se  trouvant  point  aux  termes  des  lois, 
comprise  dans  la  garde  nationale,  n'en  montrait  pas  moins  la  plus 
ferme  volonté  de  concourir  à  la  défense  de  la  patrie,  et  de  toute  part 
demandait  des  armes  et  une  organisation  régulière.  On  a  formé  de 
ces  volontaires  fédérés,  de  forts  beaux  bataillons,  et  S.  M.  a  organisé 
les  cadres  avec  d'anciens  officiers. 

Une  formation  si  prompte  d'une  armée  d'élite  aussi  considérable 
offrirait  déjà  les  résultats  les  plus  satisfaisans,  si  le  travail  de  l'habil- 
lement et  de  l'équipement  eût  pu  marcher  d'un  pas  égal  avec  celui 
de  l'organisation;  mais  l'activité  de  l'administration,  le  zèle  des  pré- 
fets, le  concours  de  la  bonne  volonté  des  citoyens,  n'ont  pu  vaincre 
sur  ces  points  les  difficultés  qu'opposait  presque  par-tout  le  manque 
de  ressources  pécuniares  et  de  matières  à  confectionner. 

En  supposant  la  formation  complète  des  300,240  grenadiers  et 
chasseurs,  mobilisés  par  les  décrets  spéciaux  des  10,  15  et  27  Avril, 
F*"  et  10  Mai,  la  dépense  totale  pour  leur  habillement  et  équipement 
complet,  à  raison  de  135  fr.  39  centimes  par  homme  (prix  inférieur 
à  celui  fixé  par  les  tarifs  du  ministre  de  la  guerre),  exigerait  une  dé- 
pense de  40,649,493  fr.  60  cenlim.es. 

Le  gouvernement  n'a  pas  douté  que  Jes  grenadiers  et  chasseurs  de 
la  garde  nationale  ne  dussent  être  aussi  complètement  habillés, 
équipés  et  armés,  et  dans  une  tenue  aussi  parfaite  que  ceux  des 
troupes  de  ligne;  mais  outre  que  les  draps,  les  étoffes  et  les  matières 
nécessaires  étaient  devenus  rares,  en  raison  de  l'immense  consom- 
mation qu'en  a  faite  le  ministre  de  la  guerre;  la  pénurie  de  fonds  ré- 
ellement disponibles  a  forcé  de  restreindre  cette  fourniture  aux  objets 
les  plus  indispensables,  tels  que  les  capottes,  les  schakos,  les  effets 
de  petite  monture,  et  cette  dépense,  ainsi  réduite  pour  chaque  homme 
à  79  fr.  67  c,  s'élève  pour  les  300,240  grenadiers  et  chasseurs,  à  la 
somme  de  23,920,120  fr.  80  c.  laissée  à  la  charge  des  départemens. 

La  répartition  proportionnelle  entre  les  contribuables  n'en  pouvant 
être  faite  que  par  la  loi,  il  a  fallu  y  pourvoir  par  des  moyens  divers, 
comme  les  circonstances,  comme  les  localités,  et  par-tout  insuffi- 
sant. 

Un  décret  du  24  Avril  a  affecté  aux  dépenses  de  l'habillement  et 
de  l'équipement: 

1°-  Le  produit  de  la  taxe  de  remplacement  fixée  à  120  fr,  par 
homme  se  faisant  remplacer; 

2°-  Le  prélèvement  d'un  dixième  sur  les  revenus  communaux; 

3°-  Un  prélèvement  sur  le  produit  du  quart  ee  réserve  des  bois 
communaux; 
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4°-  Un  fonds  de  secours  de  6  millions  à  prendre  dans  la  caisse 
d'amortissement,  moitié  sur  les  fonds  de  50  pour  100  sur  le  produit 
de  la  vente  des  bois  communaux,  moitié  sur  les  fonds  provenant  des 
communes  aujourd'hui  étrangères  à  la  France. 

Le  produit  de  la  taxe  de  remplacement,  en  l'évaluant  de  10,000  à 
15,000  fr.  par  département,  où  la  garde  nationale  d'élite  a  été  mise  en 
activité,  donnera  à  peine  un  million. 

Les  offrandes  patriotiques  sont  venues  accroître  cette  ressource. 
Un  dixième  des  hommes  mis  en  activité  s'est  habillé  et  équipé  à  ses 
frais. 

On  a  considéï-é  que  les  trois  produits  pourraient  couvrir  un  tiers 
'de  la  dépense  des  23,920,120  fr.  80  c. 

Il  restait  donc  à  faire  face  à  une  dépense  présente  de  15,946,747 
fr.  20  c,  et  à  rembourser  les  divers  emprunts  faits  aux  caisses  com- 
munales, afin  d'y  réintégrer  les  fonds  qui  ont  une  application  néces- 
saire. 

Mais  les  produits  du  prélèvement  du  dixième,  sur  les  revenus 
communaux,  et  ceux  du  quart  de  réserve  sur  les  bois,  ont  été  bien 
au-dessous  de  leur  évaluation,  et  comme  on  a  pu  disposer  librement 
de  cette  ressource,  à  cause  du  mode  de  compatabilité  établi  par  la  loi 
du  23  Septembre  1814,  pour  les  fonds  spéciaux,  elle  a  été  presque 
nulle. 

Le  fonds  de  secours  de  6,000,000,  accordé  par  l'empereur,  sur  le- 
quel une  somme  de  18,000,000  a  d'abord  été  ordonnancée  et  mise  en 
distribution,  a  du  moins  servi  à  fonder  le  crédit  des  préfets. 

Presque  tous  ont  passé  des  marchés  et  hâté  avec  beaucoup  de  zélé 
le  versement  et  la  distribution  ou  l'envoi  à  leurs  bataillons  d'élite, 
des  divers  objets  d'habillement  et  d'équipement;  mais  il  est  de  la 
dernière  urgence  de  mettre  à  leur  disposition,  et  dans  les  valeurs  les 
plus  disponibles,  les  fonds  nécessaires  pour  acquitter  à  mesure  des 
livraisons,  les  engagemens  qu'ils  ont  pris.  On  peut  dire  qu'avec  ces 
prompts  secours,  l'habillement  et  l'équipement  des  gardes  nationales 
seraient  complettement  assurés  et  terminés  sous  un  mois. 

Quant  à  leur  armement,  le  grand  nombre  de  fusils  de  calibre  qui 
ont  été  retrouvés  et  réparés,  et  les  distributions  d'armes  neuves  or- 
données par  le  ministre  de  la  guerre,  ne  laissent,  à  cet  égard,  aucune 
inquiétude.  Le  retard  que  l'armement  de  quelques  bataillons  a  pu 
éprouver  jusqu'à  ce  moment,  tient  à  de  légers  embarras  de  transport 
ou  de  distribution,  selon  les  localités. 

,  Marine. 

Jamais,  jusqu'au  gouvernement  impérial,  la  marine  de  France  ne 
fut  plus  imposante  qu'en  1791,  où  elle  comptait  quatre-vingt-deux 
vaisseaux  de  ligne  et  soixante-onze  frégates  de  tous  range. 

Deux  ans  après,  le  port  de  Toulon  fut  livré  aux  Anglais,  par  une 
infâme  trahison;  ils  en  furent  chassés,  et  signalèrent  leur  fuite  par  la 
destruction  et  l'incendie. 

Après  ces  désastres,  il  ne  resta  plus  à  la  France  que  cinquante- cinq 
vaisseaux  et  quai-ante  frégates. 
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~  Des  actions  de  mer,  sanglantes,  multipliées,  souvent  malheu- 
reuses, mais  toujours  honorables,  n'ont  cessé,  depuis  cette  époque, 
de  prouver  nôtre  constance  dans  la  lutte  pour  la  défense  de  la  liberté 
des  mers. 

Nous  étions  parvenus  à  réparer  une  partie  de  nos  pertes,  et  l'ac- 
croissement  succesif  de  nos  forces  navales  nous  permettait  d'entre- 
voir le  terme  de  la  tyrannie  de  l'Angleterre. 

Au  mois  de  Mars  1814,  nous  avions  cent  deux  vaisseaux  de  pre- 
mier rang  et  cinquante-trois  frégates,  armés  de  60,000  hommes 
marins,  accroissement  sans  exemple,  pendant  la  continuation  et  à  tra- 
vers toutes  les  difficultés  d'une  aussi  longue  guerre! 

L'Angleterre  nous  opposait  alors  un  développement  de  forces 
navales  qui  lui  coûtait  annuellement  450,000,000. 

Les  Bourbons  qui  n'avaient  pas  balancé  à  remettre  toutes  nos  places 
fortes  à  l'ennemi,  hésitèrent  encore  moins  à  livrer  nos  flottes. 

Trente-un  vaisseaux  et  douze  frégates  ont  disparu  à  cette'  époque, 
il  ne  nous  reste  aujourd'hui  que  soixante-onze  vaisseaux  et  quarante- 
une  frégates. 

Nous  avions  de  nombreux  équipages  fortement  organisés:  on  les  a 
désorganisés,  dispersés;  nous  les  réunissons;  cette  classe  précieuse 
de  marins  est  propre  à  tout  pour  la  défense  de  la  patrie. 

Le  sol  de  la  France  fournit  à  sa  marine  presque  tout  ce  qui  lui  est 
nécessnii'e. 

Nos  ports  sont  dans  l'état  où  ils  étaient  en  1813;  celui  de  Brest  a 
été  entretenu,  assaini,  agrandi,  sous  le  gouvernement  impérial. 

A  Toulon,  le  bassin  dégradé,  des  chantiers  avariés  ont  été  restitués 
au  service  par  des  réparations  du  premier  ordre,  et  l'on  ne  peut 
s'empêcher  d'admirer  les  difficultés  vaincues  dans  la  création  du 
port  de  Cherbourg  où, l'on  voit  une  ère  nouvelle  pour  nos  opérations 
navales. 

Nos  constructions  sont  ce  qu'elles  ont  toujours  été:  les  plus  par- 
faites de  l'Europe. 

Conservons  donc  nos  avantages,  occupons-nous  de  les  accroître,  et 
bientôt  nôtre  système  maritime  perfectionné,  replacera  la  marine 
Française  au  rang  d'où  nôtre  situation  géographique,  nos  ressources, 
la  force  de  nos  institutions,  le  courage  et  l'honneur  Français  n'ont 
pu  la  laisser  déchoir  que  pour  une  courte  période. 

Finances. 

La  situation  de  l'empire,  sous  le  rapport  des  finances,  sera,  suivant 
l'usage,  présentée  dans  tous  ses  détails,  par  les  ministres  de  ce  dé- 
partement; les  comptes  généraux  des  deux  ministères  des  finances 
et  du  trésor,  prouveront  combien  les  rapports  faits  l'année  dernière 
aux  deux  chambers  avaient  exagéré  l'importance  des  dépenses  ar- 
riérées antérieures  au  1^'  Avril  1 8 1 4:  quels  devaient  être  les  funestes 
résultats  du  système  irréfléchi  qui  a  été  proposé  pour  le  paiement  de 
ces  dépenses;  enfin  tout  ce  que  l'imperfection  des  budjets  de  1814 
et  de  1815  devait  préparer,  dès  l'année  prochaine,  d'embarras  au  dei'~ 
nier  gouvernement.  On  ne  craint  point  de  le  dire:  deux  années  d'une 
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semblable  administration  auraient  jeté  les  finances  clans  un  désordre 
qu'il  fût  devenu  extrêmement  difficile  de  réparer.  Heureusement 
nous  sommes  à  tems  encore  pour  porter  remède  au  mal  et  en  pré- 
venir les  conséquences.  Le  devoir  de  gouvernement  est  de  présen- 
ter avec  franchise  aux  représentans  de  la  nation  les  besoins  que  font 
naître  les  circonstances  graves  dans  lesquelles  la  France  se  trouve 
engagée,  et  ce  devoir  sera  fidèlement  rempli.  Soit  que  la  guerre 
éclate  malgré  tout  ce  qui  l'empereur  a  fait  pour  conserver  la  paix, 
soit  que  l'état  défensif  seulement,  doive  être  plus  ou  moins  prolongé, 
les  dépenses  extraordinaires  et  urgentes  qui  en  sont  la  suite  inévita- 
ble, exigeront  que  des  moyens  promptement  disponibles  assurent  la 
partie  du  service  courant  qui  repose  sur  des  valeurs  dont  la  réalisa- 
tion entraînera  dès  retards  inévitables,  telles  que  les  produits  des 
ventes  de  bois  et  de  biens  des  communes;  mais  le  trésor  pourra  être 
aidé  convenablement  sans  qu'il  soit  besoin  d'imposer  aux  citoyens  de 
nouveaux  tributs. 

Une  simple  avance,  dont  le  remboursement  serait  garanti  par  la 
loi,  suffirait  pour  donner  au  service  l'aisance  qui  contribue  si  puis- 
samment à  l'économie  par  la  confiance  qu'inspire  la  fidélité  dans 
l'exécution  des  engagemens  contractés. 

Ces  idées  recevront,  dans  le  compte  généx*al  de  l'administration 
des  finances,  pendant  les  années  1813  et  1814,  les  développemens 
dont  elles  sont  susceptibles. 

Affaires  étrangères. 

La  situation  de  la  France  à  l'égard  des  puissances  étrangères  porte 
un  caractère  absolument  nouveau  dans  nôtre  histoire.  Les  puissances 
coalisées  ayant  ramené  les  Bourbons,  le  mauvais  génie  de  cette  mai- 
son ne  leur  a  pas  permis  de  se  faire  aimer;  ils  se  sont  vus  contraints 
de  quitter  leur  patrie  une  seconde  fois,  sans  que  personne  ait  songé 
à  les  défendre,  sans  qu'on  ait  répondu  aux  appels  qu'ils  ont  fait  à 
toutes  les  classes  de  citoyens. 

Cette  révolution  domestique  ne  devait  rien  changer  à  nos  relations 
extérieures,  parce  qu'un  peuple  est  toujours  le  maître  de  so  choisir 
un  chef,  pourvu  qu'il  continue  à  remplir  les  engagemens  contractés 
avec  les  puissances  étrangèi'es.  Or,  l'empereur  a  déclaré,  lors  de  son 
second  avènement,  qu'il  voulait  s'en  tenir  aux  limites  fixées  par  le 
traité  de  Paris,  et  un  assentiment  universel  a  sanctionné  cette  sage 
résolution;  il  n'existait  donc  pas  le  plus  léger  prétexte  aux  puissances 
étrangères  pour  nous  déclarer  la  guerre.  Cependant  la  même  coali- 
tion, déchue  des  espérances  qu'elle  avait  fondées  sur  la  faiblesse  du 
gouvernement  des  Bourbons,  et  croyant  trouver  la  France  divisée  en 
factions,  a  conçu  le  projet  de  la  démembrer.  C'était  le  moyen  de  na- 
tionaliser la  guerre:  aussi  les  menaces  de  cette  coalition  ont  été  le 
signal  de  cet  enthousiasme,  qui  fait  accourir  les  jeunes  citoyens  de 
toutes  les  parties  de  l'empire  pour  se  ranger  sous  les  drapeaux  de 
l'indépendance  nationale,  qui  sera  toujours  nôtre  cri  de  ralliement. 

L'empereur  n'a  oublié  aucun  des  moyens  de  négociation,  compati- 
bles avec  la  dignité  du  chef  de  l'état,  pour  prévenir  une  nouvelle  ef- 
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fiision  du  sang  humain;  mais  toutes  ses  démarches  ont  été  inutiles,  il 
à  bien  fallu  se  préparer  enfiu  à  repousser  une  injuste  agression:  le 
gouvernement  se  serait  rendu  coupable  s'il  en  eût  négligé  les  moy- 
ens, et,  sans  doute,  Messieurs,  vous  applaudirez  aux  efforts  extraor- 
dinaires qu'il  a  dû  faire  pour  compléter  les  armées,  approvisionner 
les  places,  et  nous  assurer  une  campagne!  glorieuse. 

L'empereur  pouvait,  suivant  sa  coutume,  prévenir  les  ennemis; 
mais  il  n'a  pas  voulu  qu'il  pût  rester  le  moindre  doute  sur  les  senti- 
mens  pacifiques  dont  il  était  animé,  et  sur  la  question  de  savoir  quels 
sont  les  véritables  agresseurs.  Les  ennemis  ayant  donc  non-seulement 
publié  des  actes  qui  contiennent  formellement  déclaration  de  guerre, 
mais  encore  commis  grand  nombre  d'hostilités,  tant  sur  terre  que  sur 
mer,  ce  serait  visiblement  compromettre  le  salut  de  l'état,  que  de? 
différer  encore  et  d'attendre  qu'ils  fussent  réunis. 

Police  générale. 

Au  milieu  des  touchantes  acclamations  qui  l'accueillirent  à  son  re- 
tour, S.  M.  s'était  flattée  qu'un  tel  peuple  pouvait,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
être  livré  à  lui  même,  et  qu'il  n'avait  eh  quelque  sorte,  besoin  d'au- 
cune police;  elle  s'empressa  de  proclamer  la  liberté  de  la  presse; 
mais  S.  M.  n'avait  pas  pensé  qu'au  sein  de  cette  masse  du  peuple 
toujours  excellente,  il  se  trouvait  une  iimltitude  d'ennemis  caché  , 
qui,  d'abord  stupéfaits  et  silencieux,  n'en  méditaient  pas  moins  le  dé- 
sordre da;ns  l'intérieur  et  la  guerre  au  dehors.  Les  agens  de  Louis 
XVIII.  et  des  puissances  étrangères  s'appliquèrent  aussitôt  à  con- 
vertir en  poison  le  bienfait  des  idées  libérales  qui  venaient  d'être  pro- 
clamées. Les  diatribes  les  plus  odieuses  contre  l'empereur  lui-même 
furent  répandues  avec  profusion.  Les  journaux  dévinrent  le  récepta- 
cle des  actes  de  la  cour  de  Gand  et  du  congrès  de  Vienne.  Par  eux, 
des  germes  de  sédition  furent  rapidement  disséminés  dans  toutes  les 
parties  de  l'empiré;  ils  entretinrent  la  fermentation  qu'avait  occasiou- 
née  dans  le  Midi  et  dans  les  départemens  de  l'Ouest  l'apparition  des 
princes  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon;  leurs  agens  cessèrent  d'opéi'er 
clandestinement,  ils  levèrent  l'étendard  de  la  révolte,  ils  égarèrent 
la  portion  la  plus  ignorante  des  citoyens,  ils  appelèrent  l'ennemi 
sur  nos  côtes,  ils  le  firent  débarquer;  des  ministres  de  la  religion 
ne  craignirent  pas  d'attiser  en  son  nom  les  discordes  civiles:  le  sang 
commençait  à  couler,  la  correspondance  de  chaque  jour  nous  prou- 
vait que  le  mal  allait  toujours  croissant,  et  que  les  mesures  répres- 
sives devenaient  de  plus  en  plus  urgentes  S.  M.  se  décida  enfin  à 
soumettre  plusieurs  contrées  au  régime  militaire,  et  le  calme  com- 
mença aussitôt  à  se  rétablir  graduellement.  Tout  rentre  peu  à  peu 
dans  l'ordre,  mais  les  chambres  sentiront  la  nécessité  de  procurer  au 
gouvernement  les  moyens  d'achever  cette  pacification,  et  d'empêcher 
le  retour  de  ces  foyers  d'insurrection  qui  encouragent  la  malveillance 
audedans  et  forment  au-dehors  autant  de  diversions  en  faveur  des 
ennemis.  Nous  attendons  tout  de  l'énergie  et  de  la  sagesse  qu'ont 
déjà  développées  les  deux  chambres  appelées  à  terminer  la  révolu- 
tion, eh  nous  donnant,  de  concert  avec  S.  M.  les  lois  organiques  dont 
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nous  avons  besoin  pour  que  la  licence  ne  prenne  point  la  place  de  la 
liberté,  l'anarchie  la  place  de  l'ordre;  pour  qu'enfin  le  bon  soit  par- 
tout protégé  contre  le  méchant,  l'homme  juste  contre  celui  qui  veut 
l'opprimer. 

Messieurs,  en  terminant  cet  exposé  sommaire,  nous  devons  vous 
faire  connaître,  au  nom  de  S.  M.  que  la  chambre  des  représentans 
n'est  pas  complette,  soit  parce  que  plusieurs  d'entre  eux  ont  été 
nommés  dans  divers  endroits  en  même  tems  sans  qu'il  y  ait  eu  de 
suppléans  désignés,  soit  par  quelques  irrégularités  locales.  S.  M. 
desire  qu'elle  s'occupe  le  plus  tôt  possible  des  mesures  à  prendre 
pour  qu'elle  ne  reste  pas  privée  du  tribut  de  lumières  et  de  patriot- 
isme que  peuvent  apporter  les  représentans  qui  sont  encore  à  nom- 
mer. 

Le  ministre  de  l'intérieur^  Carnot.. 


NO.  XIX. 


Jlefiort  of  the  Minuter  Caulaincourt  on  the    Foreign  Affairs  of  the 

Rmfiire. 


Paris,  7  juin. 
Sire, 

L'exposé  que  j'ai  eu  l'honneur  de  soumettre,  le  12  du  mois  d'avril^ 
à  V.  M.  et  à  son  conseil  (Pièce  No.  1.)  de  l'état  des  relations  de  la 
France  avec  les  puissances  étrangères,  a  déjà  fait  connaître  combieiv 
les  dispositions  de  la  plupart  de  ces  puissances  étaient  loin  de  se 
trouver  en  rapport  avec  les  sentimens  modérés  et  pacifiques  dont  V, 
M.  leur  donnait  l'exemple.  La  même  diiférence  a  continué  depuis 
à  se  faire  appercevoir.  Tout,  d'un  côté,  a  pour  objet  le  maintien 
de  la  paix;  de  l'atxtre,  tout  respire  la  guerre.  On  voit  d'une  part  les 
explications  les  plus  tranquillisantes;  de  l'autre,  des  déclarations  qui 
ont  le  caractère  de  l'hostilité  la  plus  prononcée;  ici,  toutes  les  avances 
que  la  dignité  nationale  peut  permettre;  là,  un  refus  dédaigneux  de 
répondre,  que  devrait  interdire  la  simple  loi  des  convenances;  enfin, 
dans  les  démarches  de  V.  M.,  la  volonté  sincère  de  prévenir  le  re- 
nouvellement des  malheurs  de  l'Europe;  et  dans  celles  des  cabinets 
étrangers  une  froide  Indifterence  sur  le  sort  des  nations,  qui  semble 
se  faire  un  jeu  de  livrer  aux  écarts  des  passions  individuelles  toutes 
les  chances  de  l'avenir.  Cet  éclatant  contraste  n'a  pu  manquer  de 
frapper  vivement  les  hommes  éclairés  de  tous  les  pays,  et  sur-tout 
le  peuple  français,  si  bon  juge  dans  une  cause  à  laquelle  se  lient 
toutes  ses  destinées. 

Quatre  puissances  sur-tout  nous  apparaissent  sous  un  aspect  me- 
naçant. 

L'Angleterre,  en  sa  qualité  d'ennemi  naturel  et  constant  de  la 
puiss^jice  françarse; 
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La  Prusse,  à  raison  d'un  accroissement  trop  rapide,  qui,  la  met- 
tant en  contact  avec  notre  territoire,  lui  fait  craindre  l'établissement 
en  France  de  toute  autorité  capable  de  repousser  les  envahissemens 
d'une  ambition  illimitéej 

L'Autriche  et  la  Russie,  cherchant  à  se  préserver  d'une  rupture 
entr'elles  par  leur  accord  dans  ime  guerre  dont  elles  espèrent  que 
les  résultats  leur  fourniront  les  moyens  de  s'entendre  sur  des  con- 
currences d'intérêt  et  d'influence  difficiles  à  concilier. 

Il  était  permis  de  penser  que  la  preinière  déclaration  du  congrès 
était  l'ouvrage  précipité  de  sentimens  confus  que  l'on  n'avait  pas  su 
contenir.  Tous  les  amours-propres,  tous  les  intérêts  de  vanité  et 
d'orgueil  s'étaient  trouvés  mis  enjeu,  et  livrés,  comme  par  surprise, 
à  une  explosion  involontaire.  Aigris  par  leur  contact  même,  les 
vieux  ressentimens  avaient  pu  reprendre  leur  ancienne  énergie;  mais 
on  devait  espérer  que  la  sagesse  viendrait  plus  tard  faire  entendre 
ses  conseils,  et  que  les  passions  se  calmant  par  degrés,  permettraient 
d'écouter  la  voix  de  la  raison.  V.  M.  se  plaisait  à  nourrir  cet 
espoir,  et  ce  n'est  qu'à  regret  qu'elle  s'est  vue  contrainte  d'y  re- 
noncer. 

Telle  est  la  suite  presqu'inévitable  d'un  acte  de  premier  mouve- 
ment. La  difficulté  du  retour  dispose  à  faire  de  nouveaux  pas  en 
avant;  et  les  calamités  des  peuples  doivent  prouver  au  monde  la  pré- 
tendue infaillibilité  des  souverains.  D'ailleurs  les  démonstrations 
d'une  inimitié  portée  au-delà  de  certaines  bornes,  servent  quelque- 
fois à  déguiser  des  combinaisons  réfléchies,  et  la  haine  même  est  un 
calcul.  C'est  de  ce  double  principe  que  partent  incontestablement 
les  déterminations  des  puissances  alliées. 

La  première  conséquence  de  leur  déclaration  du  13  Mars  fut  la 
conclusion  du  traité  du  25  du  même  mois.  Le  même  esprit  a  dicté 
l'un  et  l'autre.  Quoique  l'on  ait  prétendu  en  Angleterre  qu'à  cette 
époque  les  puissances  supposaient  que  la  cour  royale  aurait  quitté 
Pari»,  des  données  positives,  puisées  dans  les  dépêches  mêmes  des 
plénipotentiaires  de  France  au  congrès,  ont  fait  connaître  à  V.  M.  la 
fausseté  de  cette  assertion.  Ce  fut  donc  encore  la  passion  qui,  le  25 
Mars,  signa  le  traité  à  Vienne;  mais  ce  fut  le  sang-troid  que  le  rati- 
fia à  Londres  le  8  Avril. 

L'opinion  publique  a  déjà  porté  un  jugement  sans  appel  sur  la 
nature  de  cette  convention,  dont  la  teneur  captieuse  reproduit  sans 
cesse  le  nom  de  paix,  pour  en  faire  sortir  une  déclaration  de  guerre. 
Présenter  cette  convention  comme  un  renouvellement  du  traité  de 
Chauniont,  est  le  chef-d'œuvre  d'une  inconséquence  raisonnèe  qui 
sait  trouver  dans  la  substance  d'un  acte  auquel  la  paix  de  Paris 
n'avait  laissé  qu'une  caractère  défensif,  les  éléraens  d'une  alliance 
aggressive. 

J'ai  l'honneur  de  mettre  sous  les  yeux  de  V.  M.  cette  convention 
du  25  Mars,  (Pièce  No.  2.)  accompagnée  de  quelques  observations 
sur  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  choquant  et  de  plus  contradictoire  dans  les 
stipulations  dont  elle  se  compose,  et  dans  les  motifs  allégués  pour 
les  justifier.  La  substance  de  tous  ces  motifs  est  une  grand  affectation 
d'inquiétude  pour  l'avenir;  et  de  ces  craintes  pour  l'avenir,  on  tire 
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l'induction  qu'il  faut  agiter  la  génération  actuelle:  on  déguise  l'attaque 
sous  le  voiie  de  la  défense;  on  cache  le  glaive  sous  le  bouclier. 

Si  nous  sommes  autorisés  à  croire  qu'il  est  quelques  cabinets  que 
le  chagrin  de  la  présomption  déçue  retient  dans  la  fausse  route  où 
ils  ont  engagé  leurs  souverains,  il  en  est  un  sur  lequel  n'agissent 
point  ses  causes  secondaires,  et  dont  un  sentiment  profond  dirige 
constamment  toutes  les  démarches.  Ce  cabinet  est  celui  de  Lon- 
dres. Sa  politique  invariable  n'ayant  qu'un  but,  l'abaissement  de  la 
grandeur  française,  ce  que  le  gouvernement  Britannique  voulait  la 
veille^  il  le  veut  le  lendemain,  et  dès  qu'il  voit  une  chance  a  nous 
susciter  des  ennemis,  on  dirait  qu'il  aurait  peur  de  trahir  ses  de- 
voirs, s'ii  nei^ligeait  d'en  profiter.  Dès  le  premier  moment,  il  a  été 
facile  d'ippcrceyoir  que  les  résolutions  du  ministère  Anglais  étaient 
fixés  et  fermement  arrêtées,  La  réponse  de  lord  Castlereagh  à  la 
lettre  que  je  lui  avais  adressée  le  4  Avril  (Pièce  No.  3)>  ne  pouvait 
laisser  aucun  doute  à  cet  égard.  En  faisant  communiquer  cette  lettre 
aux  souverains  assen?blés  à  Vienne,  le  ministère  Anglais  semblait 
faire  dépendre  sa  décision  de  celle  des  alliés;  mais  en  effet  c'était  soi> 
influence  qui  donnait  le  mouvement  aux  puissances  continentales. 
Renvoyer  nos  propositions  à  Vienne,  c'était  les  soumettre  à  un  tribu- 
pal  dont  toutes  les  voix  étaient  à  ses  ordres;  c'était  demander  le  calme 
là  où  il  formai|:  luirmême  les  orages,  et  aller  chercher  la  paix  aq. 
milieu  des  élémens  de  la  guerre. 

Dans  le  même  tems  que  le  gouvernement  Britannique  faisait  une 
insignifiante  réponse  à  1^  notificatiqn  dont  j 'avais  été  l'organe,  il 
s'occupait  avec  activité  de  ses  propres  préparatifs,  et  des  moyens 
d'accéléi'er  ceux  des  autres  puissances.  Dans  les  premiers  jours 
d'Avril,  sans  les  déclarer  si  la  question  de  la  guerre  ou  de  la  paix 
était  déjà  décidée,  il  faisait  adopter  toutes  les  mesures  que  la  certi- 
tude de  la  guerre  aurait  pu  exiger:  il  obtenait  le  rétablissement  de 
Vmco'ne-tax^  dont  le  cri  public  avait  nécessité  la  suppression:  il 
ouvrait  des  ernprunts,  et  prenait  avec  les  puissances  des  arrangemens 
sur  les  secours  pécuniaires  qu'il  aurait  à  leur  fournir.  Le  8  Avril, 
ses  intentions  qu'il  avait  jusque-là  couvertes  d'une  sorte  de  dissimu- 
lation, se  manifestèrent  sans  réserve.  Il  déclara  aux  chambres  que 
le  prince-régent  avait  ratifié  le  traité  du  25  Mars,  et  que  des  pou^ 
voirs  étaient  envoyés  aux  plénipotentiaires  Britanniques  pour  signer 
des  traités  de  subsides. 

A  l'époque  du  25  Mars  on  avait  pu  à  Vienne  regarder  comme 
possible  le  maintien  de  la  famille  des  Bourbons  sur  le  trône,  La 
rédaction  du  traité,  telle  qu'elle  était  conçue,  avait  ainsi  un  double 
objet,  l'un  de  protection  en  faveur  de  cette  famille,  l'autre  d'oppo- 
sition à  l'égard  de  Votre  Majesté.  L'état  de  la  question  étant  changé 
pour  le  gouvernement  Anglais,  il  jugea  qu'il  était  tems  de  simplifier 
le  but  de  la  guerre.  Il  modifia  en  conséquence  le  traité  par  l'addi- 
tion d'un  article  explicatif  (Pièce  No.  4)  portant  que  l'Angleterre 
n'entendait  pas  poursuivre  la  guerre  unique^ient  dans  l'intention  d'im- 
poser à  la  France  un  gouvernement  particulier.  Plusieurs  motifs 
sans  doute  ont  pu  déterminer  le  ministère  à  cette  modification;  mais 
le  premier  de  ces  motifs  est  de  présenter  à  la  France  la  personne  de 
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V.  M.  comme  séparée  de  la  cause  du  peuple  Français.  L'Europe 
sait  dès  long-tems  de  quel  genre  d'intérêt  les  Bourbons  ont  à  remer- 
cier l'Angleten^e.  Aujourd'hui  celte  puissance  renonce  à  un  dé- 
guisement inutile,  lorsqu'elle  trouve  dans  ce  changement  une  arme 
de  plus  contre  V,.  M.  Que  lui  importe  en  effet  la  maison  par  la- 
quelle la  France  sera  gouvernée,  pourvu  que  cette  maison  consente 
à  se  placer  dans  sa  dépendance?  C'est  l'honneur  de  la  France,  ce 
sont  ses  libertés,  ses  intérêts,  ses  droits,  que  le  gouvernement  An- 
glais attaque  et  veut  atteindre.  Si  l'article  explicatif  pouvait  être 
entendu  dans  un  autre  sens,  s'il  pouvait  être  regardé  comme  un 
gage  véritable  des  égards  de  la  cour  de  Londres  pour  l'indépendance 
des  peuples,  de  quel  droit  cette  cour  viendrait-elle  se  placer  entre 
le  peuple  Français  et  son  souverain? 

Ce  plan  d'attaque  imaginé  par  le  ministère  Britannique,  a  paru 
aux  cabinets  des  autres  puissances  une  invention  capable  de  soulever 
Ja  nation  Française  contre  V.  M.:  dans  cette  idée,  l'article  explicatif 
.est  devenu  pour  elles  un  dogme  commun,  ou  du  moins  une  profes- 
sion de  foi  commune.  A  les  entendre,  elles  ne  prétendent  en  aucune 
manière  gêner  la  France  dans  le  choix  de  son  gouvernement;  et  pour 
gage  de  leur  sincérité,  elles  nous  en  offrent  la  déclaration  solennelle, 
revêtue  mêrne  de  la  signature  des  plénipotentiaires  de  Louis  XVIIII 
Elles  semblent  croire  que  l'artificieuse  distinction  qu'elles  établissent 
entre  V.  M.  et  la  nation  Française  est  un  de  ces  traits  acérés  dont  les 
blessures  sont  sans  remède.  C'est  cette  insignifiante  subtilité,  ce 
sophisme  banal  qui  fait  maintenant  le  fond  de  tous  les  discours  du 
ministère  Britannique,  le  fond  de  tous  les  actes  du  congrès  et  tous  les 
actes  particuliers  des  diverses  cours.  Votre  Majesté  le  retrouvera 
dans  plusieurs  pièces  que  j'ai  1'  honneur  de  lui  somettre,  savoir: 

1°.  Une  lettre  du  vicomte  Clancarty  au  vicomte  Castlereagh,  datée 
de  Vienne  le  6  mai.     (Pièce  No.  5.) 

2o.  Une  note  de  M.  de  Metternich,  datée  du  9.     (Pièce  N.  6.) 

Et  3°.  une  nouvelle  déclaration  des  puissances  en  date  du  1 2  du 
même  mois.   (Pièce  No.  7.) 

La  lettre  du  vicomte  Clancarty  à  lord  Castlereagh,  dont  il  est  ici 
question,  doit  son  origine  à  l'une  des  démarches  que  j'ai  encore 
tentées  auprès  des  divers  gouvernemens,  malgré  le  peu  de  succès 
des  premières.  Toute  relation  étant  suspendue  avec  l'Allemagne, 
et  nos  courriers  se  trouvant  arrêtés  aux  frontières.  Votre  Majesté, 
plus  occupée  du  véritable  intérêt  des  peuples,  qu'attentive  aux 
procédés  inusités  des  princes,  m'a  permis  d'essayer  d'autres  voies 
pour  ouvrir  des  rapports  avec  les  ministres  des  affaires  étran» 
gères  de  plusieurs  souverains.  Une  nouvelle  lettre  que  j'ai  addres- 
see le  16  Avril  au  prince  de  Metternich  a  été  arrêtée  à  Lintz,  en- 
voyée à  Vienne,  et  communiquée  par  le  cabinet  autrichien  aux  minis-r 
très  des  autres  puissances.  Je  joins  ici  cette  lettre  (Pièce  No  8), 
dans  laquelle,  fidèle  interprète  des  sentimens  de  V.  M.,  j'exprimais 
avec  un  entier  abandon  tous  les  vœux  de  son  ame  pour  le  maintien  de 
la  paix  et  pour  le  retour  de  S.  M.  l'impératrice  et  du  prince  impé- 
rial. C'est  sur  cette  nouvelle  tentative  de  ma  part  que  roule  la 
dépêche  adressée  par  lord  Clancarty  à  son  gouvernement.    Dans  cette 
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dépêche,  comme  dans  tout  ce  qui  est  sorti  récemment  des  cabinets 
alliés,  on  ne  retrouve  encore,  à  travers  de  longues  circonlocutions, 
que  ces  vaines  allégations  déjà  tant  de  fois  répétées,  et  qui  ont  pour 
unique  but  d'établir  que  les  droits  et  l'indépendance  des  peuples 
sont  compromis  par  le  fait  seul  du  retour  de  V.  M.  Quels  sont  donc 
les  monarques  irréprochables  qui  montrent  aujourd'hui  tant  de  solli- 
citude pour  les  droits  et  la  indépendance  des  peuples,  lorsque  ces 
droits  sacrés  n'ont  à  redouter  aucune  atteinte? 

Ne  soiît-ce  pas  les  mêmes  princes  qui,  après  avoir  appelé  toutes 
les  nations  aux  armes,  sous  le  prétexte  de  les  délivrer  du  joug  de  la 
France,  les  ont  accablées  du  poids  d'une  domination  plus  odieuse 
que  celle  qu'ils  avaient  prétendu  détruire? 

Ne  sont-ce  pas  les  mêmes  princes  qui,  au  31  Mars,  lorsqu'il  ex- 
istait encore  une  armée  nationale,  tendirent  un  piège  à  la  nation 
Française,  par  la  promesse  de  respecter  en  elle  le  droit  de  se  donner 
une  constitution,  pour  lui  imposer  un  gouvernement  sous  lequel,  au 
lieu  de  cette  constitution,  elle  n'eut  que  la  charte  qu'il  plut  à  ce 
gouvernement  de  lui  octroyer? 

Ne  sont-ce  pas  les  mêmes  princes  qui,  trompant  l'espoir  qu'ils 
avaient  donné  aux  Génois  du  recouvrement  d'une  existence  nation- 
ale, ont  fait  de  cette  ancienne  république  une  province  du  roi  de 
Sardaigne? 

Ne  sont-ce  pas  les  mêmes  ces  princes  qui,  secondés  dans  leurs  ef- 
forts contre  la  France  par  les  Etats  Germaniques,  ont  tenté,  pour  les 
recompenser  de  leurs  sacrifices,  de  les  dépouiller  de  tous  les  droits  de 
souveraineté  que  leur  assure  la  bulle  d'Or,  que  leur  garantit  la  paix 
de  Westphalie,  et  qu'ils  ont  conservés  même  dans  cette  Confédéra- 
tion du  Jlhin,  que  l'on  a  représentée  comme  si  oppressive  pour  eux? 

Ne  sont-ce  pas  enfin  ces  princes  qui,  après  avoir  à  Leipsic  tiré 
tant  d'avantages  de  la  défection  des  troupes  Saxonnes,  ont  voulu, 
pour  mettre  le  comble  à  la  déloyauté  de  leur  politique,  effacer  la 
Saxe  du  nombre  des  nations,  et  faire  descendre  du  trône  le  plus  ver- 
tueux des  monarques?  Les  ministres  des  affaires  étrangères  d'Angle- 
terre et  d'Autriche  n'ont-ils  pas,  par  des  notes  du  10  et  du  22  Octo- 
bre, signé  la  spoliation  totale  du  Nestor  des  souverains?  Et  si  l'indig- 
ation  publique  a  cette  fois  limité  l'injustice,  ne  lui  ont-ils  pas  cepen- 
dant enleré  près  de  la  moitié  de  ses  Etats? 

La  note  du  prince  de  Metternicli,  du  9  Mai,  ne  renferme  que 
l'adhésion  particulière  du  cabinet  Autrichien  à  l'interprétation  donnée 
au  traité  du  25  Mars,  par  l'article  explicatif  de  l'Angleterre. 

Quant  à  la  déclaration  du  1 2  du  même  mois,  comme  elle  est  l'ouv- 
l'age  commun  des  puissances  alliées,  il  semblerait  qu'elle  dût  ajouter 
quelque  poids  à  leur  première  déclaration.  La  raison  s'étonne  d'y 
chercher  en  vain  des  motifs  qui  soient  de  nature  à  servir  de  base  à 
ses  conclusions.  Tout  se  réduit  à  dire  que  le  titre  de  V.  M.  à  régner 
sur  la  France  n'est  pas  légal,  parce  qu'il  ne  plaît  pas  aux  puissances 
de  le  reconnaître  pour  tel:  en  annonçant  que  l'on  respecte  la  volonté 
de  la  France,  on  se  i-éserve  le  droit  àe protester  contre  l'usage  qu'elle 
en  peut  faire.  Certes,  ce  droit  de  protester  contre  les  actes  d'une 
nation  serait  légitime  le  jour  où  l'usage  qu'elle  fei'ait  de  sa  liberté 
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attaquerait  les  droits  des  autres  peuples;  mais  lorsqu'immobile  dans 
le  cercle  qu'on  a  tracé  autour  d'elle  la  nation  Française  ne  s'occupe 
que  de  ses  lois  et  de  ses  intérêts  domestiques,  à  quel  titre  les  puis- 
sances se  croient-elles  autorisées  à  la  frapper  de  l'anathême  d'une 
protestation  meurtrière,  pour  l'application  de  laquelle  un  million 
d'hommes  doit  être  mis  en  mouvement. 

Pour  appuyer  les  efforts  des  puissances  continentals,  la  tré- 
sorerie de  Londres  se  dispose  à  salarier  les  combattans;  jamais 
à  aucune  époque  le  gouvernement  anglais  ne  se  soumit  à  des 
engagemens  aussi  onéreux.  Indépendamment  des  sommes  ex- 
orbitantes qu'il  se  charge  de  payer  aux  puissances,  indépendam- 
damment  de  l'obligation  qu'il  contracte  de  tenir  sur  pied  50,000 
hommes  effectifs  de  troupes  anglaises,  il  fournit  les  fonds  nécessaires 
pour  l'entretien  séparé  de  100,000  hommes  de  troupes  russes  et 
allemandes;  ensorte  que  son  contingent  doit  être  considéré  comme 
s'élevant  à  150,000  hommes.  Seulement  dans  la  manière  de  la  four- 
nir, on  retrouve  cet  usage  réprouvé  depuis  long-tems  par  l'opinion 
publique,  si  déshonorant  pour  les  cabinets,  mais  trop  souvent  renou- 
velé par  eux,  de  vendre  à  l'Angletei're  le  sang  des  peuples,  et  de 
mettre  dans  une  horrible  balance  les  hommes  du  continent  et  les 
guinées  de  l'Angleterre.  La  communication  des  divers  traités  de 
subsides  a  été  fait  aux  chambres  le  22  mai;  elle  avait  été  précédée 
d'un  message  du  prince-régent  endate  du  21,  que  je  joins  ici.  (Pièce, 
No.  9.) 

V.  M.  remarquera  que  ce  message  est  conçu  dans  le  même 
esprit,  et  presque  dans  les  mêmes  termes  que  celui  du  5  avril  der- 
nier. On  y  répète  encore  que  ce  sont  les  événemens  gui  ont  eu  lieu 
récemw.ent  en  France^  en  contravention  aux  traités  conclus  à  Paris^ 
qui  motivent  des  préparatifs  d'agression,  comme  si  les  traités  qui 
tracent  des  démarcations  de  territoire  pouvaient  prescrire  d'autre 
devoir  aux  nations  que  celui  de  rester  dans  les  limites  qui  leur  sont 
assignées;  comme  si  les  traités  conclus  à  Paris  en  1814  avaient  pu 
imposer  au  peuplé  françcais  l'obligation  de  conserver  à  jamais  la 
forme  de  gouvernement  qu'il  avait  à  cette  époque.  Si  par  le  traité 
du  30  mai,  la  France  avait  subi  de  pareilles  conditions,  la  France 
alors  eût  été  asservie,  et  les  suites  de  cet  asservissement,  qui  aurait 
porté  sur  son  administration  intérieure,  n'auraient  eu  rien  d'obliga- 
toire pour  elle;  mais  lorsque  même  il  n'existe  aucune  stipulation  de 
cette  espèce,  comment  la  France,  usant  d'une  faculté  qui  est  sans 
rapport  de  dépendance  et  d'analogie  avec  le  droit  public,  a-t-elle  pu 
enfreindre  un  traité  qui,  par  sa  nature  et  son  objet,  est  renfermé 
dans  les  limites  de  ce  droit?  La  "Pologne  a  offert  un  example  éclatant 
des  suites  d'une  intervention  étrangère  dans  les  affaires  intérieures 
d'une  nation,  et  l'on  en  connait  trop  le  déplorable  dénouement. 

Les  feintes  inquiétudes  des  alliés  sur  les  suites  du  retour  de  V.  M. 
leur  zèle  apparent  pour  la  défense  de  nations  dont  ils  sont  les  seuls 
oppresseurs,  ne  sauraient  tromper  la  véritable  opinion  publique.  Il 
est  trop  évidemment  démontré  que  leur  union  contre  nous  à  un  tout 
autre  principe;  qu'elle  a  un  principe,  non  de  résistance,  mais  d'inva- 
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sion,  et  que  l'affectation  à  prévoir  des  dangers  qui  n'existent  pas 
n'est  qu'un  voile  pour  couvrir  des  projets  réels  d'envahissement. 

Il  existe,  on  n'en  peut  douter,  des  veus  secrètes,  des  vues  hostiles 
contre  rii::tégrité  de  notre  territoire,  vues  habilement  déguisées  sans 
doute,  mais  qui  n'ont  pu  cependant  échapper  à  une  juste  prévoy- 
ance. On  sait  maintenant,  et  la  correspondance  des  plénipotenti- 
aires du  governement  royal  au  congrès  en  renferme  la  preuve,  on 
sait  que  les  cabinets  des  puissances  alliées,  au  milieu  de  leurs 
démêlés  pour  la  démarcation  de  leurs  territoires  respectifs,  se  sont 
reproché  d'avoir  signé  la  paix  de  Paris.  Il  semblait  qu'ils  regretas- 
sent  de  n'avoir  pas  pris  dans  l'Alsace  et  la  Lorraine  les  bases  du  rè- 
glement de  leurs  limites  en  Gallicie.  Ce  regret  des  cabinets  se 
transformait  pour  eux  en  espoir,  et  c'est  cet  espoir  qui  les  a  portés  à 
suspendre  tout  arrangement  définitif.  La  désorganisation  intérieure 
de  la  France,  la  dissolution  de  son  armée,  son  état  de  dépérissement 
qu'aggravaient  chaque  jour  les  mesures  destructives  du  ministère 
royal,  présentaient  le  territoire  français  comme  une  proie  qui  devait, 
dans  un  tems  plus  ou  moins  prochain,  fournir  à  toutes  les  prétentions 
de  riches  moyens  d'accommodement.  Le  retour  de  Votre  Majesté 
vient  tromper  ce  calcul.  Le  projet  est  déjoué  pour  jamais,  s'il  n'est 
consommé  à  l'instant  même.  C'est  la  le  vrai  motif  qui  porte  à  en 
précipiter  l'exécution.  Il  serait  dérisoire  de  vouloir  persuader  que 
les  alliés  n'ont  d'autre  intention  que  de  combattre  un  principe,  un 
système,  un  homme,  lorsque  cet  homme,  ce  principe,  ce  système  sont 
circonscrits  dans  un  espace  limité,  au-delà  duquel  ils  ne  songent 
point  à  s'étendre;  on  ne  fait  point  marcher  d'innombrables  armées 
contre  un  péril  idéal,  contre  une  chance  à  venir,  mais  pour  porter 
des  coups  actuels,  pour  créer  des  chances  prochaines  dans  lesquelles 
une  ambition  illimitée  puisse  trouver  à  se  satisfaire. 

L'une  des  publications  les  plus  extraordinaires  que  les  circonstan- 
ces ont  fait  naître  est  la  proclamation  du  roi  de  Prusse  (Pièce  No. 
10.)  Cette  pièce  a  blessé  les  cœurs  français  par  le  plus  sensible. — 
On  croirait  entendi'e  encore  les  outrageantes  menaces  du  duc  de 
Brunswick.  Vingt  années  de  triomphes  n'avaient  pas  pi-oduit  en 
France  le  degré  d'ivresse  auquel  une  année  de  succès  a  porté  l'or- 
gueil do  quelques  gouvernemens.  Pourquoi  rappeler  que  les  dra- 
peaux prussiens,  mêlés  aux  étendards  de  l'Europe  entière,  ont  flotté 
à  Paris,  quand  V.  M.  ne  veut  plus  se  souvenir  qu'une  injuste  ag- 
gression l'a  forcé  de  planter  les  drapeaux  français  à  Berlin?  La 
question  est  bien  établie  entre  les  étrangers  et  nous:  c'est  pour 
marcher  au  cœur  de  l'empire  français  que  le  roi  de  Prusse  appelle 
ses  peuples  aux  armes,  tandis  que  V.  M.  borne  tous  ses  vœux  et 
attache  toute  so  gloire  à  la  défense  de  nos  frontières. 

Un  manifeste  de  la  cour  de  Madrid,  en  date  du  2  du  mois  de  mai 
(Pièce  No.  1 1,)  présente  aussi  un  trait  remarquable.  L'état  présent 
des  choses  n'offrant  point  à  cette  cour  de  juste  sujet  de  plainte,  elle 
_va  chercher  des  griefs  contre  nous  jusques  dans  les  premières  années 
de  notre  révolution.  La  véintable  politique  des  deux  pays  ne  pou- 
vant que  chercher  à  unir  de  nouveau  leurs  intérêts,  la  France  ne 
doit  voir  qu'avec  peine  cette  puissance  se  ranger  du  côté  de  nos 
ennemis. 
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L'animosité  de  plusieurs  puissances,  la  rivalité  des  mesures  vio- 
lentes qu'elles  s'empressent  d'adopter  ne  sont  pas  cependant  sans 
exception. 

Au  premier  rang  de  ses  amis  la  France  peut  compter  une  nation 
appellee  à  un  grand  rôle  dans  la  politique  générale,  sur-tout  dans  la 
politique  maritime,  les  Américains,  qui,  après  une  honorable  guerre, 
sont  sortis  de  la  lutte  par  une  honorable  paix.  Le  peu  de  rapports 
qu'ils  ont  eu  avec  le  gouvernement  royal  pendant  sa  courte  existence 
a  suffi  pour  les  convaincre  qu'ils  n'avaient  rien  à  en  attendre;  dans 
leurs  discussions  avec  l'Angleterre,  ils  l'ont  vu  favoriser,  à  leur  dé- 
triment, les  prétentions  britanniques.  L'intérêt  des  Américains  est 
simple,  c'est  qu'il  y  ait  en  France  un  gouvernement  fort.  Par  ce  fait 
seul,  leur  position  actuelle  envers  la  France  se  trouve  décidée  d'elle- 
lïiême. 

Un  prince  qui  avait  eu  précédemment  des  torts  envers  la  France, 
mais  que  l'intérêt  de  sa  sûreté  devait  ramener  à  de  meilleurs  senti- 
mens,  le  roi  de  Naples  aurait  pu  offrir  en  Italie  un  point  d'appui 
utile  à  la  cause  des  nations.  Ce  prince  dont  la  perte  avait  été  ré- 
solue au  Congrès,  a  cru  pouvoir  la  prévenir  en  allant  au-devant  du 
danger.  Votre  Majesté,  à  peine  arrivée  à  Paris,  lorsque  le  roi  de 
Naples  engageait  avec  l'Autriche  un  combat  qu'il  n'était  pas  en 
état  de  soutenir,  n'a  pu  apprendre  qu'avec  chagrin  la  nouvelle  d'un 
éclat  imprudent  dont  l'issue  ne  devait  guères  être  douteuse;  et  elle  a 
dû  regreter  sur-tout  de  voir  sacrificer  ainsi  la  liberté  des  peuples 
d'Italie  qui,  dans  les  jours  de  son  adversité,  lui  ont  témoigné  un  in- 
térêt dont  elle  aime  à  se  souvenir. 

Une  déclaration  que  les  alliés  ont  publiée  le  20  mars  (Pièce  No. 
1 2)  et  par  laquelle  ils  modifient  l'existence  antérieure  de  la  Suisse, 
porte  qu'ils  reconnaissent  sa  neutralité.  Cependant,  presque  dans 
le  même  moment,  ils  cherchent  à  la  faire  entrer  dans  le  système 
des  opérations  aggressives  (Pièce  No.  13.)  Pour  résister  à  de  telles 
propositions,  la  Suisse  n'a  besoin  que  de  consulter  ses  propres  inté- 
rêts. Ce  n'est  qu'à  son  détriment  qu'elle  peut  s'écarter  d'un  sys- 
tème dont  le  maintien  est  nécessaire  à  son  indépendance  et  à  sa  pros- 
périté. Les  dispositions  de  la  majorité  des  habitans  ne  sont  pas 
douteuses;  celles  même  de  la  diète  ne  devaient  pas  l'être  (Pièce  No. 
14.)  Votre  Majesté,  dont  les  sentimens  pour  la  confédération  Hel- 
vétique n'ont  jamais  varié,  n'a  pas  balancé  à  lui  en  faire  donner  de 
nouvelles  assurances  (Pièce  No.  15.);  mais  la  confédération  se  com- 
posant de  petites  republiques  dont  les  intérêts  et  les  vues  ne  peuvent 
pas  être  d'accord,  comme  il  est  à  craindre  que  la  convention  conclu 
le  20  mai  (Pièce  No.  16.)  entre  la  diète  et  les  ministi'es  des  puis- 
sances ne  soit  adoptée  par  les  cantops  et  qu'une  influence  ennemie 
ne  parvienne,  même  contre  le  gré  de  la  diète,  à  rendre  inutiles  tous 
les  moyens  de  défense.  Votre  Majesté  jugera  sans  doute  qu'elle  ne 
doit  pas  négliger  les  mesures  de  pi'écaution  que  peut  exiger  sur 
cette  frontière  la  sûreté  du  territoire  de  l'Empire. 

Si  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  gouvernemens  européens  entre  dans 
la  masse  qui  se  réunit  contre  nous,  il  y  a,  malgré  l'apparente  uni- 
formité de  leur  état  extérieur,  des  dissemblances  infinies  dans  leurs 
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dispositions  effectives.  Cette  différence  dans  leurs  dispositions  ré- 
sulte de  la  différence  des  intérêts  respectifs,  de  la  difference  des  pas- 
sions individuelles  des  princes,  de  la  différence  des  vues  des  cabinets» 
enfin  de  la  différence  des  avantages  qu'ils  peuvent  trouver  dans  un 
nouveau  choc,  comme  des  risques  qu'ils  peuvent  y  courir.  Elle 
résulte  encore  de  la  situation  dans  laquelle  des  Etats  de  premier  et 
second  ordre  se  trouvent  réciproquement  placés  par  suite  de  la 
dernière   guerre  et  des  opérations  du  congrès. 

Quatre  puissances  ont  incontestablement  un  même  but,  quoique 
toutes  quatre  n'aient'pas  un  même  intérêt.  Les  cours  de  Londres, 
de  Pétershourg,  de  Vienne  et  de  Berlin  conspirent  toutes,  par  des 
motifs  différens,  l'affaiblissement  et  le  démembrement  de  la  France. 

L'Angleterre  veut  détruire  à- L^ -fois  le  principe  de  notre  force  con- 
tinentale et  celui  de  notre  force  maritime.  Même  dans  la  dernière 
époque  où  notre  marine  existait  à  peine,  la  force  continentale  de  la 
France  a  porté  des  coups  sensibles  à  la  prospérité  du  commerce 
anglais. 

La  Russie,  qui  joue  aujourd'hui  sur  le  continent  le  rôle  que  la 
France  a  joué  pendant  quinze  ans,  craint  de  perdre  la  domina- 
tion territoriale,  ou  même  de  la  partager;  elle  ne  veut  point  qu'il 
existe  à  l'occident  de  l'Europe  un  gouvernement  assez  fort  pour 
balancer  ou  limiter  son  ascendant  sur  les  Etats  intermédiaires. 

La  monarchie  militaire  fondée  par  Frederic  II,  destinée  par  l'esprit 
de  ses  institutions  à  être  un  Etat  conquérant  et  uniquement  occupé 
à  étendre  ses  limites  afin  d'englober  ensuite  tous  les  territoires 
situés  dans  ses  immenses  embranchemens,  la  ^russe  ne  voit  d'avenir 
pour  elle  que  dans  la  ruine  de  la  nation  énergique  dont  l'existence 
seule  oppose  une  invincible  barrière  à  ses  usurpations. 

L'Autriche,  et  c'est  là  une  de  ces  eri'eurs  que  la  raison  cherche 
en  vain  à  s'expliquer,  l'Autriche,  dont  la  Russie  presse  les  flancs  sur 
une  ligne  immense,  et  que  la  Prusse  seule  ose  déjà  braver,  cédant 
à  l'empire  de  circonstances  sous  lesquelles  un  Etat  de  second  ordre 
est  seul  exij'usabîe  de  fléchir,  l'Autriche  marche  aussi  contre  la 
France,  comme  pour  augmenter  le  triomphe  du  cabinet  de  Péters- 
hourg et  s'attacher  elle-même  à  son  char.  La  fatale  passion  de  se 
reporter  vers  le  Rhin,  l'espoir  d'obtenir  sur  la  rive  gauche  de  ce 
fleuve  des  pays  qui  ont  jadis  fait  partie  de  l'empire  d'Allemagne; 
lui  fait  oublier  tous  les  dangers  qu'elle  se  prépare  et  ne  lui  laisse  pas 
voir  que  c'est  du  Nord  vers  le  Midi  que  marche,  dans  tous  les  tems, 
le  génie  de  l'invasion;  que  c'est  du  Nord  et  de  l'Est  que  l'oppression 
pèse  déjà  sur  elle,  et  qu'elle  ne  fait  que  forger  ses  propres  chaînes 
en  prêtant  la  main  à  la  perte  des  Etats  d'occident,  qui  seuls  peuvent 
la  protéger  contre  l'asservissement  plus  ou  moins  prochain  dont  elle 
est  menacée. 

Ces  quatres  grandes  puissances  entraînent  naturellement  avec 
elles  tous  les  Etats  qiii  touchent  leur  territoire  ou  qui  se  trouvent 
sur  leur  passage;  mais  cet  entraînement  matériel  n'aura  de  durée 
qu'aussi  long-tems  que  subsistera  la  force  étrangère  qui  le  produit. 
Les  chances  variées  que  fait  naître  la  diversité  des  intérêts  prendront 
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une  direction  contraire  ou  favorable,  selon  le  résultat  des  premiers 
événemens  militaires. 

Sire,  la  question  de  la  guerre  ne  peut  plus  être  mise  en  doute.  Le 
ministère  britannique,  après  avoir  reçu  les  réponses  de  ses  allies,  a 
déclaré  qu'il  regarde  le  traité  du  25  mars  comme  ayant  constitué 
l'état  d'hostilité  entre  la  France  et  l'Angleterre.  11  a  déclaré  que  le 
dernier  message  du  prince-regent  devait  être  considéré  comme  un 
message  de  guerre,  en  sorte  que,  si  un  mouvement  général  d'agres- 
sion n'a  pas  eu  lieu  encore,  c'est  qu'il  a  convenu  aux  puissances 
d'en  différer  le  moment  pour  laisser  arriver  toutes  leurs  forces. 
Cependant  si,  jusqu'  à  ce  jour,  elles  n'ont  fait  que  préluder  à  la 
guerre,  déjà  ces  préludes  ont  été  sanglans.  Le  30  avril,  en 
pleine  paix,  la  frégate  la  Melfiomène  a  été  attaquée  et  prise 
près  l'ile  d'Ischia,  par  le  vaisseau  anglais  le  Rivoli:  la  Dryade 
a  été  attaquée  le  10  mai.  Des  bâtimens  anglais  jettent  sur  nos  côtes 
des  hommes,  des  armes  et  des  munitions  de  guerre  (Pièce  No.  17.) 
J'ai  l'honneur  de  soumettre  ci-joint  à  V.  M.  une  indication  de  di- 
verses autres  voies  de  fait,  et  de  mesures  hostiles  (Pièce  No.  18.) 
qui  se  multiplient  depuis  quelques  mois,  et  que  ne  peut  tolérer  plus 
long-tems  une  nation  qui  a  le  sentiment  de  sa  dignité  et  de  ses 
droits. 

Croire  à  la  possibilité  du  maintien  de  la  paix  serait  aujourd'hui 
Un  dangereux  aveuglement.  Si  cette  espérance,  à  laquelle  il  faut 
entièrement  renoncer,  si  l'assemblée  du  Champ-de-Mai,  et  l'ouver- 
ture des  chambres  ont  dû  retenir  Votre  Majesté  dans  la  capitale, 
ces  motifs  de  délai  n'existent  plus:  la  guerre  nous  entoure  de  toutes 
parts.  Ce  n'est  plus  '  ue  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  que  la  France 
peut  reconquérir  la  païi.  Lorsque  l'étranger  n'a  suspendu  ses  coups 
que  pour  nous  frapper  plus  sûrement,  l'intérêt  national  ordonne  de 
les  prévenir  au  lieu  des  attendre.  Les  Anglais,  les  Prussiens,  les 
Autrichiens  sont  en  ligne.  Les  Russes  sont  en  pleine  marche:  la 
tête  de  leur  première  colonne  a  passé  Nuremberg  le  1 9  mai,  et  se 
trouve  sur  les  bords  du  Rhin.  L'empereur  de  Russie  et  le  roi  de 
Prusse  ont  quitté  Vienne  le  26  mai,  et  l'empereur  d'Autriche  le  27: 
ces  souveraines  sont  maintenant  à  la  tête  de  leurs  armées,  et  V.  M. 

est  encore  à  Paris Sire,  toute  hésitation  peut  désormais  compro- 

mettre  les  intérêts  de  la  patrie. 

La  lutte  qui  va  s'engager  ne  sera  pas  une  lutte  d'un  jour;  peut-être 
Youdra-t-elle  de  longs  efforts,  une  longue  patience.  Il  est  important 
que  la  nation  en  soit  convaincue,  et  V.  M,  jugera  sans  doute  à  pro-^ 
pos  de  mettre  sous  les  yeux  des  chambres  toutes  les  pièces  i-elatives 
à  notre  situation.  Eclairées  sur  la  nature  des  périls  dont  la  France 
est  menacée,  leur  patriotisme  et  leur  énergique  sagesse  repondront 
à  l'appel  qui  les  leur  aura  fait  connaître;  elles  sentiront  qu'il  faut  au 
gouvernement  de  grandes  ressources  en  tout  genre;  elles  n'hésite- 
ront pas  à  les  lui  donner.  La  France  veut  être  indépendante,  la 
France  restera  indépendante,  et  l'union  sincère  du  peuple  avec  le 
monarque  formera,  autour  de  la  patrie  un  mur  d'airain,  contre  lequel 
■viendront  se  briser  tous  les  efforts  des  ennemis  de  son  bonheur  et  de 
sa  liberté,  de  l'industrie  nationale  et  de  l'honneur  Français. 

Sigi'ié,  CAXJLAiNcouRTîduG  de  Vjoence, 
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NO.  XX. 


Reiiort  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  the  Etnfieror  on  the  state  of  the- 

£mfiive. 

Paris,  le  IS  Juin,  1815. 
Sire, 
Chargé  par  V.  M.  de  lui  faire  connaître  la  situation  de  l'Empire, 
sous  les  rapports  de  l'ordre  et  de  la  sûreté  publique:  c'est  d'après 
cette  connaissance  que  les  chambres  pourront  apprécier  les  mesures 
que  le  gouvernement  a  prises,  et  délibérer  sur  celles  que  la  crise 
actuelle  rend  nécessaires. 

Tandis  que  V.  M.  marche  à  la  tête  des  armées  Françaises  pour  re- 
pousser des  forces  étrangères,  elle  a  le  droit  d'attendre  de  l'énergie  et 
de  la  fidélité  dés  représentans  de  la  nation  les  moyens  légaux  d'arrê- 
ter ou  de  punir  les  entreprises  des  ennemis  intérieurs. 

Toutefois,  Sire,  les  ennemis,  aujourd'hui  comme  précédemmenty 
sont  peu  nombreux:  ils  ne  s'agitent  que  dans  quelques  départemens;. 
et,  dans  ceux  où  ils  ont  le  plus  de  succès,  la  masse  de  la  populatioa 
les  rejette,  les  désavoue,  et  n'aspire  qu'à  s'en  séparer. 

Sire,  je  dois  vous  dire  la  vérité  toute  entière:  Nos  ennemis  ont  de 
l'activité,  de  l'audace,  des  instrumens  au  dehors,  des  appuis  au  de- 
dans; ils  n'attendent  que  le  moment  favorable  pour  réaliser  le  plan 
conçu,  depuis  20  ans,  et  depuis  20  ans  déjoué,  d'unir  le  camp  de 
Jalés  à  la  Vendée,  et  d'entraîner  une  partie  de  la  multitude  dans 
cette  conspiration  qui  s'étend  de  la  Manche  à  la  Méditerranée. 

Dans  ce  système,  les  campagnes  de  la  rive  gauche  de  la  Lou^e,. 
dont  la  population  est  plus  facile  à  égarer,  sont  le  principal  foyer  de 
l'insurrection,  qui  doit,  à  l'aide  des  bandes  errantes  de  la  Bretagne, 
se  propager  jusqu'en  Normandie,  où  le  voisinage  des  îles  et  les  dis- 
positions de  la  côte,  rendent  les  communications  plus  faciles;  elle 
s'appuie  d'un  autre  côté  sur  les  Ce  venues  pour  s'étendre  jusqu'aux 
rives  du  Rhône,  par  les  révoltes  qu'on  peut  exciter  dans  quelques 
parties  du  Languedoc  et  de  la  Provence.  Bordeaux  est  depuis  l'ori- 
gine le  centre  de  direction  de  Ces  mouvemens. 

Ce  système  n'a  pas  été  abandonné.  Il  y  a  plus,  le  parti  s'est  grossi, 
à  chaque  phase  de  notre  révolution,  de  tous  les  mécontens  que  les 
'  éveneraens  produisaient,  de  tous  les  factieux  encouragés  dans  leurs 
projets  par  la  certitude  de  l'amnistie,  de  tous  les  ambitieux  qui  desi- 
raient acquérir  quelque  importance  politique  dans  les  changemens 
qu'on  présageait.     De  sorte  que  si  on  considère  aujourd'hui  les  élé- 
mens  hétérogènes  dont  se  parti  se  compose,  si  on  observe  la  diver- 
sité d'opinions,  de  vues  et  d'intérêts  qu'il  renferme,  on  ne  peut  le 
qualifier  de  royaliste,  qu'en  ce  sens  qu'il  est  l'ennemi  du  gouverne- 
ment; car  il  n'a  point  de  but  fixé  et  déterminé  dans  ses  intentions 
ultérieures,  et  par  conséquent  point  de  caractère  uniforme  et  general. 
C'est  ce  parti  qui  trouble  maintenant  la  tranquillité  intérieure;  c  est 
M  qui  agite  Marseille,  Toulouse  et  Bordeaux;  Marseille,  ou  1  esprit 
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desédition  anime  jusqu'aux  dernières  classes  de  la  population,  où 
les  lois  ont  été  méconnues;  Toulouse,  qui  semble  encore  sous  l'influ- 
ence de  l'organisation  révolutionnaire  qui  lui  fut  donné  il  y  a  quelques 
mois;  Bordeaux,  où  reposent  et  fermentent  avec  intensité  tous  les 
germes  de  révolte;  Bordeaux,  où  la  patrie  trouva  jadis  de  si  nom- 
breux défenseurs,  où  la  liberté  excita  de  si  généreux  sacrifices  et  de 
si  noblqj  dévouemens;  Bordeaux  qui  récèle  maintenant  des  apôtres 
de  la  guerre  civile! 

C'est  ce  parti  qui,  par  de  fausses  alarmes,  de  fausses  espérances, 
des  distributions  d'argent,  et  l'emploi  des  menaces,  est  parvenu  à 
soulever  les  paisibles  cultivateurs  dans  tout  le  territoire  enclavé  entre 
la  Loire,  la  Vendée,  l'Océan,  et  le  Thouet.  On  y  a  débarqué  des 
armes,  des  munitions  de  guerre.  D'anciens  noms,  des  hommes 
nouveaux  paraissent  sur  ce"  sanglant  theatre; .  l'hydra  de  la  rebellion 
renaît,  se  produit  partout  où  il  exerça  jadis  ses  ravages,  et  n'est 
point  abattu  par  nos  succès  d'Esuai,  de  Saint-Gilles  et  de  Palluau. 
De  l'autre  côté  de  la  Loire  des  bandes  désolent  le  département  du 
Morbihan,  quelques  parties  de  l'IUe  et  Vilaine,  des  côtes  du  Nord 
et  de  la  Sarthe:  elles  ont  un  moment  envahi  les  villes  d' Aurai,  de 
Rhedon,  de  Ploermel,  les  campagnes  de  la  Mayenne  jusqu'aux  portes 
de  Laval;  elles  arrêtent  les  marins  et  les  militaires  rappelés;  elles 
désarment  les  propriétaii-es,  se  grossissent  des  paysans  qu'elles  font 
marcher  de  force,  pillent  les  caisses  publiques,  anéantissent  les  in- 
strumens  de  l'administration,  menacent  les  fonctionnaires,  s'empa- 
rent les  diligences,  saisissent  les  couriers,  et  ont  intercepté  un  instant 
les  communications  du  Mans  à  Angers,  d'Angers  à  Nantes,  de 
Nantes  à  Rennes,  de  Rennes  à  Vannes. 

Sur  les  bords  de  la  Manche,  Dieppe,  le  llâvre,  ont  été  agités  par 
des  mouvemens  séditieux.  Dans  toute  la  15e  division,  les  bataillons 
de  milice  nationale  n'ont  été  formés  qu'avec  la  plus  grande  diffi- 
culté. Les  militaires  et  les  marins  ont  refusé  de  repondre  aux  ap- 
pels, et  n'ont  obéi  qu'aux  moyens  de  contrainte.  On  oppose  aux 
mesures  que  les  circonstances  exigent  une  résistance  condamnable, 
ou  une  force  d'inertie  plus  dangereuse  et  plus  difficile  à  vaincre  que 
la  résistance.  Caen  à  été  troublée  deux  fois  par  des  réactions  roy- 
alistes, et  dans  quelques  arrondissemens  de  l'Orne,  des  bandes  se 
forment  comme  en  Bretagne,  et  dans  la  Mayenne. 

Enfin  tous  les  écrits  qui  peuvent  décourager  les  hommes  faibles, 
enhardir  les  factieux,  ébranler  la  confiance,  diviser  la  nation,  jeter 
de  la  déconsidération  sur  son  gouvernement;  tous  les  pamphlets  qui 
sortent  des  presses  de  la  Belgique  ou  des  imprimeries  clandestines 
de  France;  tout  ce  que  les  journaux  étrangers  publient  contre  nous, 
tout  ce  que  les  écrivains  du  parti  composent,  se  distribue,  se  col- 
porte, se  répand  impunément  par  le  défaut  de  lois  répressives,  et 
l'abus  de  la  liberté  de  la  presse. 

Inébranlable  dans  le  système  de  modération  qu'elle  avait  adopté, 
V.  M.  crut  devoir  attendre  la  convocation  des  chambres,  pour  n'op- 
poser que  des  précautions  légales  aux  manœuvres  que  la  législation 
ordinaire  ne  punit  pas  toujours,  et  qu'elle  ni  pouvait  ni  prévoir  ni 
prévenir. 
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Ce  n'est  pas  qu'en  remontant  à  des  époques  antérieures  à  votre 
avènement,  il  n'eût  été  facile  de  trouver  des  lois  nées  dans  des  cir- 
constances analogues,  et  qu'une  politique  moins  sage,  et  moins 
éclairée  que  la  votre  eût  pu  croire  applicables  aux  circonstances 
où  nous  nous  trouvons  maintenant. 

Saisir  les  biens,  poursuivre  les  familles  des  coupables  qu'on  ne 
ne  peut  atteindre,  frapper  en  masse,  proscrire  des  classes  sous  les 
dénominations  imaginaires,  punir  la  qualité  plutôt  que  le  crime  des 
individus,  sont  des  mesures  usées  qui  aujourd'hui  que  l'expérience 
en  a  fait  sentir  l'inutilité,  n'ont  pas  même  la  puissance  de  la  menace. 

Les  tems  d'ailleurs  sont  changées,  et  si  les  dangers  qui  nous  en- 
vironnent sont  les  mêmes  en  apparence,  ils  ont  toute  fois  une  cause 
différente,  ils  sont  d'une  autre  nature,  et  l'opinion  publique  les  juge 
d'une  autre  manière. 

Dans  tous  les  cas,  V.  M.  m'a  ordonné  de  veiller  à  ce  que  lès 
citoyens  paisibles  ne  puissent  être  inquiétés:  l'autorité  n'a  rien  à  de- 
mander à  celui  qui  obéit  à  la  loi. 

La  révolution  française  n'eut  point  son  origine  dans  l'excès  de  la 
tyrannie;  le  gouvernement  qui  l'a  provoquée  n'a  pas  su  en  tirer 
l'avantage;  il  n'avait  que  de  l'orgueil  et  de  la  faiblesse.  Elle  n'est 
point  le  résultat  du  fanatisme  de  quelques  sectes  religieuses,  de 
l'ambition  de  quelques  grands  seigneurs,  ou  les  complots  de  quel- 
ques conspirateurs  obscurs;  elle  fut  le  fruit  lent  et  préparé  des  lu- 
mières; elle  fut  entreprise  dans  des  vues  de  justice  et  d'ordre  jus- 
qu'à l'instant  où  les  fureurs  d'une  opposition  insensée  obligèrent  ses 
fondateurs  à  mettre  leur  ouvrage  sous  la  garde  de  la  multitude,  alors 
le  but  fut  manqué,  la  révolution  dévia  de  ses  principes;  aucune  force 
humaine  n'était  capable  d'arrêter  ce  torrent.  Il  fut  de  la  sagesse 
d'en  suivre  et  d'en  adoucir  la  marche;  et  quelque  sévère  que  soit 
le  jugement  que  les  contemporains  ont  porté  sur  cette  époque  de 
nôtre  histoire,  la  postérité  pensera  peut-être  que  les  hommes  qui 
contribuèrent  alors  à  soutenir  l'honneur  français,  à  défendre  l'indé- 
pendence  nationale,  a  sauver  la  liberté  publique  de  l'abîme  où  la  fu- 
reur des  partis  et  la  tyrannie  des  factions  allaient  l'entraîner;  la  pos« 
terité,  dis-je,  pensera  que  ces  hommes  ne  manquaient  ni  de  courage^ 
ni  des  vertus  qu'exige  l'amour  de  la  patrie. 

Tout  était  exécutable  alors  parce  que  tout  se  faisait  par  le  peuple 
même;  tout  s'excusait  par  l'état  d'anarchie,  et  l'impossibilité  de 
résister  aux  passions  du  plus  grand  nombre;  mais  aujourd'hui  le 
peuple  n'est  pas  dans  une  majorité  purement  mumérique,  l'opinion 
de  l'universalité  des  citoyens  se  forme  sur  celle  des  gens  calmes  et 
éclairées  de  la  France  et  de  Europe.  Aucune  classe  de  la  société 
ne  rêve  aux  chimères  politiques  qu'on  poursuivait  dans  les  tems 
d'exaltation  et  d'erreur.  Dans  les  rangs  mêmes  du  parti  qui  s'agite, 
on  ne  trouve  plus  les  préjugés  et  le  fanatisme  qui  soutenaient  les 
premières  rebellions:  c'est  la  liberté  civile,  et  la  jouissance  paisible 
de  tous  ses  droits  que  réclame  l'immense  majorité  des  Français.  On 
ne  s'arrête  plus  à  de  simples  abstractions;  on  veut  une  liberté  positive 
et  pratique  fondée  sur  les  lois  usuelles,  et  surtout  garantie  par  l'opi- 
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iiion  et  la  moralité  du  gouvernement;  aucune  des  mesures  employée» 
jadis  par  l'anarchie  ne  peut  donc  convenir 

D'ailleurs,  V.  M.  ne  veut  pas  renouveler  l'efFroi  des  mesures  ré- 
volutionnaires, elle  n'a  pas  même  voulu  généraliser  l'emploi  de  l'au- 
torité militaire;  elle  l'a  assujettie  au  pouvoir  civil  qui  se  trouve  en 
majorité  dans  les  commissions  de  haute-police.  Cela  doit  être  ainsi, 
sauf  des  exceptions  rares;  car  partout  où  le  pouvoir  militaire  est  en 
première  ligne^  il  n'y  a  plus  de  seconde  ligne. 

Le  général  de  l'armée  de  la  Loire  a  seul  reçu  des  pouvoirs  extra- 
ordinaires pour  le  pays  en  insurrection,  parce  qu'il  faut  opposer  la 
guerre  à  la  guerre. 

^  Cependant,  dans  la  situation  des  choses,  nous  avons  de  nouvelles 
règles  d'une  législation  nouvelle:  chez  tous  les  peuples,  il  y  a  un 
code  particulier  pour  les  tems  de  crise.  La  liberté  individuelle  ne 
peut  être  la  même  dans  toutes  les  situations  de  l'Etat.  11  est  essen- 
tiel de  se  pénétrer  de  cette  vérité.  Tout  danger  de  l'Etat  oblige  de 
circonscrire  la  liberté  individuelle;  tout  cas  d'aggression  intérieure 
et  de  troubles  civils  forcent  chaque  citoyen  à  faire  le  sacrifie  momen- 
tané d'une  partie  de  sa  sûreté  personnelle,  afin  que  le  Gouvernement 
ait  le  moyen  de  garantir  la  sûreté  générale. 

La  puissance  législative  est  alors  réduite  à  cette  alternative;  il 
faut  qu'elle  livre  l'Etat  à  l'anarchie,  en  laissant  la  révolte  sans  frein, 
ou  bien  que,  pour  trouver  des  moyens  possibles  de  répression,  elle 
rende  chaque  citoyen  plus  accessible  à  l'atteinte  de  la  force  pu- 
blique. 

Il  ne  s'agit  pas  pour  cela  de  lui  retirer  le  bénéfice  du  pacte  social, 
ni  de  l'abandonner  à  sa  faiblesse  individuelle  vis-à-vis  de  l'autorité; 
autant  vaudrait-il  établir  la  tyrannie:  mais  il  s'agit  de  quelques  sac- 
rifices qui  deviennent  légitimes  parce  que  la  loi  les  ordonne,  qu'elle 
seule  en  détermine  l'étendue,  et  qu'elle  veille  avec  soin  à  ce  que  les 
limites  ne  soient  jamais  dépassées. 

Les  principes  qui  dictent  ces  exceptions  sont  aussi  purs  que  les 
principes  mêmes  de  la  liberté.  Dans  les  tems  ordinaires,  le  danger 
pourrait  venir  de  l'autorité:  c'est  pour  cela  que  la  réaction  et  la 
vigilance  se  tournent  contre  elle.  Le  danger  vient-il  de  troubles 
intérieurs,  il  faut  aider  l'autorité  loin  de  la  combattre;  il  faut  l'aider 
à  écarter  toutes  les  matières  inflammables  qui  augmenteraient  l'in- 
cendie. 

Il  n'y  a  point  d'Etat  libre  qui,  dans  des  tems  semblables,  n'ait  été 
obligé  de  modifier  plus  ou  moins  la  liberté  individuelle  de  ses  cito- 
yens. Combien  de  fois  l'Angleterre  n'a-t-elle  pas  suspendu  Vhabeas 
corfiusy  même  pour  une  simple  guerre  étrangère!  Heureux  les 
Etats  pour  lesquels  ces  modifications  ont  été  d'une  coui'te  durée! 
D'un  autre  côté,  plus  on  veut  que  la  plénitude  de  la  liberté  soit  abso- 
lue pour  un  peuple,  plus  il  faut  admettre  facilement  des  exceptions 
pour  les  cas  extraordinaires,  sans  quoi  on  restreindrait  la  liberté 
quand  on  en  pose  les  bases,  par  la  nécessité  de  prévoir  les  fâcheuses 
exceptions.  Les  principes  n'en  sont  pas  moins  sauvés,  puisque  les 
exceptions  n'en  peuvent  émaner  que  de  la  puissance  législative, 
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qu'elles  tirent  uniquement  leur  sanction  de  la  loi,  et  qu'elles  sont 
réglées  de  manière  que  l'autorité  ne  puisse  les  employer  qu  au  mam- 

^'Ta^difficuUé  roule  sur  trois  points:  L'emprisonnement,  le  délai 
fixé  pour  dénoncer  le  prévenu  aux  tribunaux  et  le  jugement  d  accu- 

''pTndant  les  troubles  civils,  sur-tout  s'ils  -^-i;]^f .  ^^^f  Jf 
guerre  étrangère,  les  atteintes  portées  à  la  surete  de  Etat  multipli- 
IntîeLmrrfsonnemens.  Une  foule  d'individus,  s'ds  ne  sont  pas 
dé  à  danX  rangs  des  rebelles,  sont  prêts  à  s'y  jeter;  d'autres,  ums 
Sérltsaveclef  ennemis  extérieurs  ou  avec  les  révoltés,  les  aident 
de  tous  leurs  moyens,  ou  leur  créent  des  partisans  genre  d'embau- 
chaee  dans  lequel  la  trahison  est  devenue  trés-habile.  On  imprime, 
on  d4iteron  fait  circuler  des  écrits  pernicieux:  on  ne  peu  laisser 
impunies  ces  coupables  manœuvres,  il  faut  sur-tout  se  hater  den 

"t'^agiî^irdeTes  dénoncer  aux  tribunaux,  il  ne  suffit  plus  de  n'avoir 
fait  des  arrestations  que  sur  les  indices  les  plus  graves.  On  a  bien 
Incertitude  d'avoir  découvert  de  mauvais  citoyens,  mais  on  n  a  pas 
lour  cda  l'évidence  de  leur  culpabilité,  sous  le  rapport  des  lois  qui 
Sevraient  les  atteindre.  On  viole  la  loi,  si  l'on  retient  plus  long- 
tems  Ls  accusés;  mais  si  on   les   relâche,   on  recrute  la  guerre 

""' La  mise  en  accusation  offre  un  autre  embarras:  la  trahison  a  mille 
nuancTron  peut  faire  beaucoup  de  mal  dans  cette  lâche  carnei^, 
^Ine  en  se  dérobant  à  la  possibilité  d'une  accusation  legale.  On 
rrconduit  en  vain  le  coupable  jusques  --^i^,|  ^^^afln  o  e 
frnt^ner-  il  faudra  l'absoudre,  parce  que  nos  codes  n  ont  pas  encore 
tTv^t'ois  le^^^^^^^  de  félonie;  et,  quand  de  pareils  débats  auront 
montré  iusqu'où  la  trahison  peut  se  porter  avec  impumte,  qu  aura-t- 
rS  de  pSs,  q-e  d'enhardir  les  traîtres  en  leur  traçant  une  route 

^t:  rn7eSre:riSe7Te:lTqu'il  y  a  des  soupçons  graves    et 
oue  ron  ?eSche   es  prévenus,  on  en  exigé  une  caution  convenable 
La  loi  de  I'Loea.  clpus  est  favorable  à  l'accusé,  mais  elle  n  offre 
n^c  une  moindre  garantie  à  la  société.  , 

^  LuL^tTde  1?  presse,  que  les  Anglais  n'ont  obtenue  qu'après 
tant  de  débats,  a  précédé  nos  nouvelles  institutions;  elle  aurait  suffi 
pTur  tes  fÏÏre  naître,  et  tant  qu'elle  subsistera  rien  ne  pourrait  les 

^^La  Uberté  de  la  presse  réalise  le  concours  de  toutes  les  lumières, 
uour  arriver  à  cekû  de  toutes  les  volontés;  elle  offre  une  manière  de 

'îéerlnmpe^fe^^^^^^^  P-ce  qu'elle  porte  un  regard  péné- 
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pour  conserver  et  pour  garantir;  et,  même  dans  ses  plus  grands  écarts, 
elle  se  sert  à  elle-même  de  contre-poids. 

Notre  législation  sur  ce  point  est  cependant  encore  imparfaite:  on 
n'a  pas  encore  déterminé  bien  positivement  les  abus  que  la  liberté  de 
la  presse  peut  commettre.  Il  en  est  de  cette  liberté  comme  de  tous 
nos  autres  droits:  on  peut  faire  un  mauvais  usage  de  la  faculté  d'éc- 
rire comme  de  la  faculté  d'agir;  et,  en  toute  chose,  quel  que  grand 
que  soit  l'espace  que  l'on  veut  mettre  hors  de  l'atteinte  des  lois,  on 
ne  peut  le  rendre  tout-à-fait  illimité,  sans  aller  au-delà  de  a  portée  de 
l'homme  et  du  cercle  des  lois'  sociales. 

Tous  les  peuples  ont  eu  des  lois  sévères  contre  les  libelles;  la  loi 
des  douze  tables  les  punissait  de  mort.  Il  n'y  a  point  de  crime  qu'on 
ne  puisse  ou  commettre,  ou  provoquer  par  des  écrits;  il  est  donc  fa- 
cile de  sentir  que  la  différence  de  l'instrument  ne  peut  changer  tel- 
lement la  nature  des  choses,  qu'elle  fournisse  une  excuse  aux  coup- 
ables. Dans  aucun  pays  on  n'a  pris  plus  de  soins  qu'en  Angleterre 
de  réprimer  les  abus  de  la  presse.  On  dirait  que,  dans  la  crainte 
que  ce  droit  si  précieux  ne  se  détruisît  par  lui-même;  elle  a  redoublé 
de  rigueur  pour  le  garantir  de  ses  pi'opres  excès.  Un  emprisonne- 
ment prolongé  et  les  amendes  les  plus  considérables  répriment  en 
Angleterre  la  licence  de  la  presse. 

Les  écrits  qui  provoquent  à  la  sédition  n'y  sont  pas  traités  différ- 
emment des  actes  séditieux;  les  écrits  y  sont  regardés  comme  la 
preuve  complette  des  mauvaises  intentions,  comme  une  preuve  e  n 
core  plus  évidente  que  les  paroles,  et  d'après  le  principe  qu'écrire 
c'est  agir,  on  y  prend  le  crime,  non  dans  le  contenu  de  l'ouvrage, 
mais  dans  Tact  volontaire  de  l'avoir  écrit. 

On  est  bien  plus  sévère  encore  contre  les  écrits  où  le  prince  est 
attaqué.  Ces  écrits  sont  presque  toujours  punis  comme  des  actes 
de  haute  trahison,  et,  dans  les  cas  les  moins  graves,  comme  des  actes 
de  félonie. 

Il  est  important  que  la  puissance  législative  s'occupe  de  cette 
branche  de  nos  lois;  la  licence  de  la  presse  est  à  son  com.ble.  Le 
seul  caractère  de  la  liberté  de  la  presse,  c'est  qu'aucun  obstacle  n'ar- 
rête la  publication  d'aucun  écrit;  mais  c'est  précisément  parce  que 
l'auteur  a  usé  de  son  droit,  qu'il  est  tenu  de  répondre  du  dommage 
qu'il  a  causé,  ou  des  délits  dont  il  s'est  rendu  coupable. 

D'après  cet  exposé.  Votre  Majesté  peut  reconnaître  que,  dans  la 
partie  de  l'empire  où  l'on  remarque  le  plus  d'agitation,  les  départe- 
mens  où  l'insurrection  a  éclaté,  ceux  où  se  forment  des  bandes 
armées  sont  dans  le  cas  de  recevoir  l'application  de  l'art.  66  de  l'acte 
additionnel;  mais  il  sera  nécessaire  d'expliquer  quels  seront  les  effets 
de  cette  déclaration  relativement  au  cours  ordinaires  de  la  justice  et 
à  l'autorité  administrative.  La  loi  du  10  juillet  1791  ne  peut  con- 
cerner que  les  places  de  guerre.  Certainement  des  mesures  éner- 
giques sont  nécessaires;  il  est  nécessaire  de  déployer  de  grandes 
forces^  mais  l'énergie  n'est  pas  l'exagération,  et  la  force  ne  consiste 
pas  dans  l'inutile  relation  des  principes.  Il  est  toujours  dangereux 
d'affaiblir  dans  l'opinion  l'horreur  que  doit  inspirer  la  guerre  civile, 

L 
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en  faisant  considérer  les  hommes  qui  la  fomentent  comme  des  per- 
secutes qui  s'arment  pour  leur  sécurité  personnelle  ou  la  défense  de 
leur  propriétés. 

En  considérant  que  la  masse  des  habitans  des  pays  insurgés  A'eut 
et  desire  la  paix,  que  d'autres  ont  été  égarés  par  des  suggestions 
mensongères,  V.  M.  croira,  sans  doute,  convenable  de  laisser  la 
porte  ouverte  au  repentir,  et  offrir  le  pardon  en  ne  frappaht  que  l'ob^ 
stination  criminelle  et  sanguinaire. 

Dans  les  parties  où  se  trouvent  institués  les  comités  et  les  com- 
missions de  haute  police,  Votive  Majesté  jugera,  sans  doute,  qu'on 
ne  pourrait  supprimer  ces  établissemens  temporalités,  sans  assigner 
par  une  loi,  des  peines  aux  prédications  séditieuses,  aux  diverses 
tentatives  d'embauchage,  aux  projets  constatés  d'émigration,  aux 
propos  incendiaires,  aux  acclamations  factieuses,  et  sans  autoriser 
des  mesures  particulières  à  l'égard  des  hommes  adroits  et  dange- 
reux dont  les  précautions,  lors  même  qu'elles  sont  impuissantes  pour 
voiler  leur  conduite,  suffisent  pour  la  mettre  à  l'abri  des  poursuites 
judiciaires;  mais  alors  elle  aura  à  déterminer  quelle  autorité  conser- 
vera le  droit  d'arrêter,  et  demeurera  responsable  des  arrestations 
jugées  indispensables. 

En  effet,  je  dois  l'avouer,  la  liberté  personnelle  n'a  pas  été  jus- 
qu'ici suffisamment  mise  hors  des  atteintes  que  des  autorités  des 
différens  ordres  se  croient  en  droit  d'y  porter.  Il  en  résulte  une  in- 
quiétude générale,  un  mécontentement  secret,  un  établissement  réel 
et  progressif  du  pouvoir;  car  le  pouvoir  ne  commande  pas  toujours 
l'obéissance:  l'obéissance  est  au  contraire  la  mesure  et  la  limite  du 
pouvoir;  elle  résulte  chez  les  peuples  civilisés  de  l'assentiment  des 
citoyens. 

Il  est  urgent,  Sire,  que  les  chambres  veuillent  s'occuper  de  lois 
que  les  circonstances  exigent,  et  sur  lesquelles  je  viens  de  fixer  votre 
attention. 

Toute  fois,  en  attendant  que  la  puissance  législative  ait  prononcé, 
je  n'ai  que  deux  règles  à  suivre;  je  me  conformerai  aux  lois,  et  si  je 
trouve  une  circonstance  où  un  devoir  impérieux  m'oblige  à  m'en 
écarter,  je  recourrai  à  un  remède  dont  les  lois  Anglaises  nous  don- 
nent l'exemple,  et  que  les  chambres  ajouteront  sans  doute  à  notre 
législation,  comme  un  moyen  sans  lequel  il  serait  impossible  de  gou- 
verner. Je  serai  prêt  à  déclarer  par  quel  motif  j'aurai  excédé  les 
bornes  de  mon  pouvoir  dans  les  actes  de  mon  ministère  envers  les 
citoyens,  et  la  nation  entière  jugera  si  je  n'ai  pas  du  m'exposer  à 
toutes  les  chances  de  la  responsabilité  ministérielle,  plutôt  que  de 
compromettre  le  salut  de  l'Etat. 

Signé,  le  duc  d'Otrante. 
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NO.  XXI. 

■jîddress  of  the  JSmfieror  Najioleon  to  the  Army  on  taking  the  Field. 

Avesnes,  le  14  Juin,  1815. 
Soldats, 

C'est  aujourd'hui  l'anniversaire  de  Marengo  et  de  Friediand,  qui 
décida  deux  fois  dû  destin  de  l'Europe.  Alors,  comme  après  Aus- 
terlitz,  comme  après  Wagram,  nous  fûmes  trop  généreux!  Nous 
crûmes  aux  protestations  et  aux  sermens  des  princes  que  nous  lais- 
sâmes sur  le  trône!  Aujourd'hui  cependant,  coalisés  entre  eux,  ils 
en  veulent  à  l'indépendance  et  aux  droits  les  plus  sacrés  de  la 
France.  Ils  ont  commencé  la  plus  injuste  des  aggressions.  Mar- 
chons donc  à  leur  rencontre.  Eux  et  nous  ne  sommes-nous  plus 
les  mêmes  hommes? 

Soldats,  à  Jéna,  contre  ces  mêmes  Prussiens,  aujourd'hui  si  arro- 
gans,  vous  étiez  un  contre  trois,  et  à  Montmirail,  un  contre  six! 

Que  ceux  d'entre  vous  qui  ont  été  prisonniers  des  Anglais,  vous 
fassent  le  récit  de  leurs  pontons,  et  des  maux  affreux  qu'ils  ont 
soufferts! 

Les  Saxons,  les  Belges,  les  Hanovriens,  les  soldats  de  la  confédé- 
ration du  Rhin,  gémissent  d'être  obligés  de  prêter  leurs  bras  à  la 
cause  de  princes  ennemis  de  la  justice  et  des  droits  de  tous  les  peu- 
ples; ils  savent  que  cette  coalition  est  insatiable!  Après  avoir  dévoré 
douze  millions  de  Polonais,  douze  millions  d'Italiens,  un  million  de 
Saxons,  six  millions  de  Belges,  elle  devra  dévoyer  les  Etats  du 
deuxième  ordre  de  l'Allemagne. 

Les  insensés!  un  moment  de  prospéi-ité  les  aveugle.  L'oppression 
et  l'humiliation  du  peuple  Français  sont  hors  de  leur  pouvoir!  S'ils 
entrent  en  France,  ils  y  trouvei'ont  leur  tombeau. 

Soldats!  nous  avons  des  marches  forcées  à  faii'e,  des  battailles  à 
livrer,  des  périls  à  courir;  mais  avec  de  la  constance,  la  victoire  sera 
à  nous;  les  droits,  l'honneur  et  le  bonheur  de  la  patrie  seront  recon= 
quis! 

Pour  tout  Français  qui  a  du  cœur,  le  moment  est  an-ivé  de  vainer* 
ou  de  périr. 

Signé  NAPOLEON. 

Pour  ampliation, 
Le  maréchal  de  V Empire^  major-général^ 
duc  DE  Dalmatie. 
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NO,  XXIL 

Bulletin  of  the  Battle  of  Fleurua. 

Fleurus,  le  17  Juin,  a  quatre  heures  de  matin. 

La  battaille  d'hier  s'est  prolongée  jusqu'à  dix  heures  du  soir.  On 
est  encore  à  la  poursuite  de  l'ennemi  qui  a  éprouvé  un  mal  affreux. 
Nous  avons  jusqu'ici  8000  prisonniers,  20  pièces  de  canon,  et  plu- 
sieurs drapeaux,  beaucoup  d'officiers  de  marque,  entr'autres  le  comte 
Lutzow.  On  croit  à  la  pointe  du  jour  ramasser  bien  du  monde  dans 
les  villages  de  Saint- Amand  et  autres,  qui  ont  été  emportés  par  le 
mouvement  que  l'Empereur  a  fait  faire  à  sa  garde,  Les  grenadiers 
et  chasseurs  de  la  vieille  garde  ont  massacré  des  masses  entières, 
et  n'ont  perdu  que  peu  de  monde. 

Il  parait  que  c'est  un  charge  à  la  baïonnette  de  la  garde  impériale 
à  pied,  qui  a  décidé  la  battaille. 

L'ennemi  devait  être  extrêmement  nombreux. 

Je  n'ai  jamais  vu  pareil  enthousiasme  dans  nos  soldats. 

Les  colonnes  qui  marchaient  au  combat,  les  blessés  qui  revenaient 
du  pansement,  ne  cessaient  de  crier  vive  l'Empereur! 


Coftie  d'une  lettre  du  major-général  au  ministre  de  lu  guerre^ 

Fleuriis,  le  17  Juin,  1815. 
Monsieur  le  maréchal, 

J'ai  annoncé  hier,  du  champ  de  battaille  de  Ligny,  à  S.  A.  I.  le 
prince  Joseph,  la  victoire  signalée  que  l'Empereur  venait  de  rem- 
porter. Je  suis  rentré  avec  S.  M.  à  onze  heures  du  soir;  et  il  a  fallu 
passer  la  nuit  à  soigner  les  blessés.  L'Empereur  remonte  à  cheval 
pour  sviivre  les  succès  de  la  battaille  de  Ligny.  On  s'est  battu  avec 
acharnement  et  le  plus  grand  enthousiasme  de  la  part  des  troupes. 
Nous  étions  un  contre  trois. 

A  huit  heures  du  soir  l'Empereur  a  marché  avec  sa  garde:  six 
bataillons  de  vieille  garde,  les  dragons  et  grenadiers  à  cheval,  et  les 
cuirassiers  du  général  Delort  ont  débouché  par  Ligny  et  ont  exécuté 
une  charge  qui  a  partagé  la  ligne  ennemie.  Wellington  et  Blucher 
ont  eu  peine  à  se  sauver:  cela  a  été  comme  un  effet  de  théâtre.  Dans 
un  instant  le  feu  a  cessé,  et  l'ennemi  s'est  mis  en  déroute  dans  toutes 
les  directions.  Nous  avons  déjà  plusieurs  milliers  de  prisonniers  et 
40  pièces  de  canon.  Le  6*^  et  le  1"'  corps  n'ont  pas  donné,  L'aile 
gauche  s'est  battue  contre  l'armée  Anglaise,  et  lui  a  enlevé  de  canon, 
et  des  drapeaux. 
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La  nuit  pi'ochaine,  je  vous  donnerai  d'autres  détails,  car  à  chaque 
instant  on  nous  annonce  des  prisonniers.  Notre  perte  ne  paraît  pas 
énorme,  puisque  sans  la  connaître,  je  ne  l'évalue  pas  à  plus  de  3009 
hommes. 

Le  maréchal  major-général^ 
Signé  duc  de  Dalmatie, 

Pour  copie, 
Le  waréchal  ministre  de  la  guerre^ 
prince  d'EcKMUHL. 


NO.  XXIII. 

Account  of  the  same  Battle  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  20th  of  June. 

Les  armées  Françaises  viennent  encore  de  s'immortaliser  dans  îa 
plaine  de  Fleurus. 

Nous  sommes  entrés  en  Belgique  le  15.  L'ennemi  a  été  culbuté 
dans  un  première  affaire  sur  tous  les  points  où  il  a  voulu  nous  oppo- 
ser de  la  résistance. 

Devant  Charleroi,  plusieurs  de  ses  carrés  ont  été  enfoncés,  et  pris 
par  quelques  escadrons  seulement:  1700  prisonniers  ont  pu  être 
sauvés  sur  5  à  6000  hommes  qui  composaient  ces  carrés. 

Hier  16,  nous  avons  rencontré  toute  l'armée  ennemie  en  position 
près  de  Fleurus,  sa  droite,  composée  des  Anglais  sous  les  ordres  de 
Wellington,  était  en  avant  de  Mellet,  son  centre  à  Saint- Amand,  et 
sa  gauche  à  Sombref:  position  foi'midable  et  couverte  par  la  petite 
rivière  de  la  Ligne. 

L'ennemi  occupait  aussi  le  petit  village  de  Ligny,  en  avant  de 
cette  rivière.  Notre  armée  déboucha  dans  la  plaine;  sa  gauche,  sous 
les  orders  du  maréchal  Ney,  par  Gosselies;  le  centre,  où  était  l'Em- 
pereur, par  Fleurus;  et  sa  droite,  dirigée  par  le  général  Gérard,  sur 
Sombref. 

L'affaire  s'engagea  à  deux  heures  sur  la  gauche  et  le  centre.  On 
s'est  battu  avec  un  acharnement  inconcevable  de  part  et  d'autre.  Les 
villages  de  Saint- Amand  et  de  Ligny  furent  pris  et  repris  plus  de 
quatre  fois.  Nos  soldats  se  sont  tous  couverts  de  gloire.  A  huit 
heures,  l'Empereur,  avec  toute  sa  garde,  a  fait  attaquer  et  enlever 
Ligny.  Nos  braves  se  sont  portées  au  pas  de  charge  sur  la  princi- 
pale position  de  l'ennemi.  Son  armée  à  été  forcée  au  centre,  et 
obligée  de  se  retirer  dans  la  plus  grand  désordre.  Bliicher,  avec  les 
Prussiens,  sur  Namur,  et  Wellington  sur  Bruxelles. 

Plusieurs  pièces  de  canon  ont  été  enlevées  par  la  garde,  qui  a  tout 
culbuté  devant  elle.  La  feu  n'a  cessé  qu'à  dix  heures  du  soir.  Tout 
marche  aux  cris  mille  fois  répétés  de  vive  V Emfif;reurl  Ce  sont 
aussi  les  dernières  paroles  que  prononçaient  les  braves  qui  succom- 
baient.    Jamais  on  n'a  vu  un  semblable  enthousiasme. 

Une  division  Anglaise,  de  4  à  5000  Ecossais  a  été  taillée  en  piècesj 
on  n'en  a  pas  vu  de  prisonniers.     Le  noble  lord  doit  être  confondu. 
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Il  y  a,  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  huit  ennemis  pour  Un  Français. 
.  On  dit  que  leur  perte  est  de  50,000  hommes.     La  canonnade  res- 
semblait à  celle  de  la  Moskowa. 

Ce  matin  17,  la  cavalerie  du  général  Pajol  s'est  mise  à  la  pour-f 
suite  des  Prussiens  sur  la  route  de  Namur.  Il  est  déjà  à  deux  lieues 
et  demie.  On  les  ramasse  par  bandes.  Ils  ne  savent  où  sont  leurs 
chefs. 

La  déroute  est  complette  de  ce  côté,  et  j'espère  qu'on  n'entendra 
pas  parler  de  sitôt  des  Prussiens,  si  toutefois  ils  peuvent  se  railler. 

Quant  aux  Anglais,  on  verra  aujourd'hui  ce  qu'ils  deviendront* 
L'Empereur  est  là. 


NO.  XXIV. 


Bulletin  of  the  Loss  of  the  Great  Battle^  gwen  in  the  Second  Edition 
of  the  Moniteur  of  the  2\st  of  June. 


Bataille  de  Ligny-sous-Fleurus. 

Le  16  au  matin  l'armée  occupait  les  positions  suivantes: 

L'aile  gauche,  commandée  par  le  maréchal  duc  d'Elchingen,  et 
composée  du  1"  et  du  2^  corps  d'infanterie  et  du  S^  de  cavalerie,  oc- 
cupait les  positions  de  Frasne. 

L'aile  droite,  commandée  par  le  maréchal  Grouchy,  et  composée 
des  3«  et  4^  corps  d'infanterie  et  du  3^  corps  de  cavalerie,  occupait 
les  hauteurs  derrière  Fleurus. 

Le  quartier-général  de  l'Empereur  était  à  Charleroi,  où  se  trou- 
vaient la  garde  impériale  et  le  6''  corps. 

L'aile  gauche  eut  l'ordre  de  marcher  sur  les  Quatre-Bras,  et  la 
droite  sur  Sombre.  L'Empereur  se  porta  à  Fleurus  avec  sa  ré- 
serve. 

Les  colonnes  du  maréchal  Grouchy  étant  en  marche,  apperçurent 
après  avoir  dépassé  Fleurus,  l'armée  ennemie,  commandée  par  le 
feld-maréchal  Blucher,  occupant  les  plateaux  du  moulin  de  Bussy, 
par  la  gauche,  le  village  de  Sombre,  et  prolongeant  sa  cavalerie  fort 
avant  sur  la  route  de  Namur:  sa  droite  était  à  Saint-Amand,  et  oc- 
cupait ce  gros  village  avec  de  grandes  forces,  ayant  devant  elle  un 
ravin  qui  formait  sa  position. 

L'Empereur  fut  reconnaître  la  force  et  les  positions  dé  l'ennemi, 
et  résolut  d'attaquer  sur-le-champ.  Il  fallut  faire  un  changement 
de  front,  la  droite  en  avant  et  en  pivotant  sur  Fleurus. 

Le  général  Vandamme  mai'cha  sur  Saint-Amand,  le  général  Ge- 
rard sur  Ligny  et  le  maréchal  Grouchy  sur  Sombre.  La  4®  division 
du  8®  corps,  commandée  par  le  général  Girard,  marcha  en  réserve 
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derriève  le  corps  du  général  Vaiidamme.  La  garde  se  rangea  à  la 
hauteur  de  Fleurus,  ainsi  que  les  cuirassiers  du  général  Milhaud. 

A  trois  heures  après-rnidi  ces  dispositions  furent  achevées.  Lia 
division  du  général  Lefol,  faisant  partie  du  corps  du  général  Van- 
danime,  s'engagea  la  première,  et  s'empara  de  Saint-Amand,  d'où 
elle  chassa  l'ennemi  à  la  baïonnette.  Elle  se  maintint  pendant  tout 
le  combat  au  cimetière  et  au  clocher  de  Saint-Amand;  mais  ce  vil- 
lage, qui  est  très-étendu,  fut  le  théâtre  de  différens  combats  pendant 
la  soirée;  tout  le  corps  du  général  Vandamme  y  fut  engagé,  et  l'en- 
nemi  y  engagea  des  forces  considérables. 

Le  général  Girard  placé  en  réserve  du  corps  du  général  Vandam- 
me tourna  le  village  par  sa  droite  et  s'y  battit  avec  sa  valeur  accou- 
tumée. Les  forces  respectives  étaient  soutenues  de  part  et  d'auti'es 
par  une  soixantaine  de  bouches  à  feu. 

A  la  droite  le  général  Gérard  s'engagea  avec  le  4^  corps  au  village 
de  Ligny,  qui  fut  pris  et  repris  plusieurs  fois. 

Le  maréchal  Grouchy  à  l'extrême  droite  et  le  général  Pajol  com- 
battirent au  village  de  Sombre.  L'ennemi  monti-a  de  80  à  90  mille 
hommes  et  un  grand  nombre  de  pièces  de  canon. 

A  sept  heures  nous  étions  maîtres  de  tous  les  villages  situés  sur 
le  bord  du  ravin  qui  couvi-ait  la  position  de  l'ennemi;  mais  il  occu- 
pait encore  avec  toutes  ses  masses  le  plateau  du  moulin  de  Bussy. 

L'Empereur  se  porta  avec  sa  garde  au  village  de  Ligny,  le  géné- 
ral Gérard  lit  déboucher  le  général  Pecheux  avec  ce  qui  lui  restait 
de  réserve,  presque  toutes  les  troupes  ayant  été  engagées  dans  ce 
village.  Huit  bataillons  de  la  garde  débouchèrent  à  la  bayonnette  et 
derrière  eux  les  quatre  escadrons  de  service,  les  cuirassiers  du  gé- 
néral Delort,  ceux  du  général  Milhaud,  et  les  grenadiers  à  cheval 
de  la  garde.  La  vieille  garde  aborda  à  la  bayonnette  les  colonnes 
ennemies  qui  étaient  sur  les  hauteurs  de  Bussy,  et  en  un  instant  cou- 
vrit le  champ  de  bataille  de  morts.  L'escadron  de  service  attaqua 
et  rompit  un  carré,  et  les  cuirassiers  poussèrent  l'ennemi  dans  toutes 
les  directions.  A  sept  heures  et  demi  nous  avions  40  pièces  de  ca- 
non, beaucoup  de  voitures,  des  drapeaux  et  des  prisonniers,  et  l'en- 
nemi cherchait  son  salut  dans  une  retraite  précipitée.  A  dix  heures 
la  bataille  était  finie  et  nous  nous  trouvions  maîtres  de  tout  le  champ 
de  bataille. 

Le  général  Lutzow  partisan  a  été  fait  prisonnier.  Les  prisonniers 
assurent  que  le  feld-maréchal  Blucher  a  été  blessé.  L'élite  de  l'ar- 
mée prussienne  a  été  détruite  dans  cette  bataille.  Sa  perte  ne  peut- 
être  moindre  de  15,000  hommes.  La  notre  est  de  3,000  hommes 
tués  ou  blessés. 

A  la  gauche,  le  maréchal  Ney  avait  marché  sur  les  Quatre-Bras, 
avec  une  division  qui  avait  culbuté  une  division  anglaise  qui'  s'y 
trouvait  placée.  Mais  attaqué  par  le  prince  d'Orange  avec  vingt- 
cinq  mille  hommes,  partie  anglais,  partie  hanovriens,  à  la  solde  de 
l'Angeterre,  il  se  replia  sur  sa  position  de  Frasnes.  Là,  s'engagèrent 
des  combats  multipliées;  l'ennemi  s'attachait  à  le  forcer,  mais  il  le 
iit  vainement.     Le  duc  d'Elchingen  attendait  le  premier  corps  qui 
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îa'arriva  qu'à  la  nuit,  il  se  borna  à  garder  sa  position.  Dans  un  carré 
attaqué  par  le  8^  régiment  de  cuirassiers,  le  drapeau  du  69^  régiment 
d'infanterie  anglais,  est  tombé  entre  nos  mains.  Le  prince  de  Brun- 
swick a  été  tuné.  Le  prince  d'Orange  a  été  blessé.  On  assure  que 
l'ennemi  a  eu  beaucoup  de  personnages  et  de  généraux  de  marque 
tués  ou  blessés;  on  porte  la  perte  des  Anglais,  à  4  ou  5000  hommes, 
la  nôtre  de  ce  côté,  a  été  très-considérable,  elle  s'élève  a  4200  hom- 
mes tués  9u  blessés.  Ce  combat  a  fini  d  la  nuit.  Lord  Wellington 
a  ensuite  évacué  les  Qualre-Bras,  et  s'est  porté  sur  Genappes. 

Dans  la  matinée  du  17,  l'Empereur  s'est  rendu  aux  Quatre-Bras, 
d'où  il  a  marché  pour  attaquer  l'armée  anglaise;  il  l'a  poussée  jus- 
qu'à l'entrée  de  la  forêt  de  Soignes  avec  l'aile  gauche  et  la  réserve. 
L'aile  droite  s'est  portée  par  Sombres  à  la  suite  du  feld-maréchal 
Blucher,  qui  se  dirigeait  sur  Savres,  où  il  paraissait  vouloir  se 
placer. 

A  dix  heures  du  soir,  l'armée  anglaise  occupa  Mont-Saint-Jean 
parson  centre,  se  trouva  en  position  en  avant  de  la  forêt  de  Soignes; 
il  aurait  fallu  pouvoir  disposer  de  trois  heui-es  pour  l'attaquer,  on  fut 
donc  obligé  de  remettre  au  lendemain. 

Le  quartier-général  de  l'Empereur  fut  établi  à  la  ferme  de  Caillon, 
près  Pianchenoit.  La  pluie  tombait  par  torrens.  Ainsi,  dans  la 
journée  du  16,  la  gauche,  la  droite  et  la  réserve,  ont  été  également 
engagées  à  une  distance  d'à-peu-près  deux  lieues. 


Bataille  de  Mont -de- Saint -Jean. 

A  neuf  heurs  du  matin,  la  pluie  ayant  un  peu  diminué,  le  l^""  corps 
se  mit  en  mouvement,  et  se  plaça,  la  gauche  à  la  route  de  Bruxel- 
les, et  vis-à-vis  la  village  de  Mont-Saint-Jean,  qui  paraissait  le  centre 
de  la  position  de  l'ennemi.  Le  second  corps  appuya  sa  droite  à  la 
route  de  Bruxelles,  et  sa  gauche  à  un  petit  bois  à  portée  de  canon  de 
l'armée  anglaise.  Les  cuirassiers  se  portèrent  en  réserve  derrière, 
et  la  garde  en  réserve  sur  les  hauteurs.  Le  6^  corps  avec  la  cava- 
lerie du  général  d'Aumont,  sous  les  ordres  du  comte  Lobau,  fut 
destinée  à  se  porter  en  arrière  de  notre  droite,  pour  s'opposer  à  un 
corps  prussien  qui  paraissait  avoir  échappé  au  maréchal  Grouchy, 
et  être  dans  l'intention  de  tomber  sur  notre  flanc  droit,  intention 
qui  nous  avait  été  connue  par  nos  rapports,  et  par  une  lettre  d'un 
géiiéral  prussien,  que  portait  une  ordonnance  prise  par  nos  cou- 
reurs. 

Les  troupes  étaient  pleines  d'ardeur.  On  estimait  les  forces  de 
l'armée  anglaise  à  80  mille  hommes;  on  supposait  que  le  corps  prus- 
sien, qui  pouvait  être  en  mesure  vers  le  soir,  pouvait  être  de  15  mille 
hommes.  Les  forces  ennemies  étaient  donc  de  plus  de  90  mille  hom- 
mes.    Les  nôtres  étaient  moins  nombreuses. 

A  midi,  tous  les  préparatifs  étant  terminés,  le  prince  Jérôme, 
commandant  une  division  du  2^  corps,  et  destiné  à  en  former 
l'extrême  gauche,  se  porta  sur  le  bois  dont  l'ennemi  occupait  une 
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partie.  La  canonnade  s'engagea;  l'ennemi  soutint  par  30  pièces  de 
canon  les  troupes  qu'il  avait  envoyées  pour  garder  le  bois.  Nous 
fîmes  aussi  de  notre  côté  des  dispositions  d'artillerie.  A  une  heure, 
le  prince  Jérôme  fut  maître  de  tout  le  bois,  et  toute  l'armée  anglaise 
se  replia  derrière  un  rideau.  Le  comte  d'Erlon  attaqua  alors  le 
village  de  Mont-Saint-Jean,  et  fit  appuyer  son  attaque  par  80  pièces 
de  canon.  Il  s'engagea  la  une  épouvantable  canonnade,  qui  dut 
beaucoup  faire  souffrir  l'ai^mée  anglaise.  Tous  les  coups  portaient 
sur  le  plateau.  Une  brigade  de  la  1^^' division  du  comte  d'Erlon 
s'empara  du  village  de  Mont-Saint-Jean;  une  seconde  brigade  fut 
chargée  par  un  corps  de  cavalerie  anglaise,  qui  lui  fit  éprouver 
beaucoup  de  pertes.  Au  même  moment,  une  division  de  cavalerie 
anglaise  chargea  la  batterie  du  comte  d'Erlon  par  sa  droite,  et  désor- 
ganisa plusieurs  pièces;  mais  les  cuirassiers  du  général  Milhaud 
chargèrent  cette  division,  dont  trois  regimens  furent  rompus  et 
écharpés. 

Il  était  trois  heures  après  midi.  L'Empereur  fit  avancer  la  garde 
pour  la  placer  dans  la  plaine  sur  le  terrein  qu'avait  occupé  le  pre- 
mier corps  au  commencement  de  l'action:  ce  corps  se  trouvant  déjà 
en  avant.  La  division  prussienne,  dont  on  avait  prévu  le  mouvement, 
commença  alors  à  s'engager  avec  les  tirailleurs  du  comte  Lobau, 
en  pFolongeant  son  feu  sur  tout  notre  lîanc  droit.  Il  était  convena- 
ble, avant  de  rien  entreprendre  ailleurs,  d'attendre  l*issue  qu'aurait 
cette  attaque.  A  cet  effet,  tous  les  moyens  de  la  réserve  étaient  près 
à  se  porter  au  secours  du  comte  Lobau  et  à  écraser  le  corps  prussien, 
lorsqu'il  serait  avancé. 

Cela  fait,  l'Empereur  avait  le  projet  de  mener  une  attaque  par  le 
village  de  Mont-Saint-Jean,  dont  on  espérait  un  succès  décisif;  mais 
par  un  mouvement  d'impatience  si  frequent  dans  nos  annales  mili- 
taires, et  qui  nous  a  été  souvent  si  funeste,  la  cavalerie  de  réserve 
s'étant  apperçue  d'un  mouvement  retrograde  que  faisaient  les  An- 
glais pour  se  mettre  à  l'abri  de  noà  battei'ies,  dont  ils  avaient  déjà 
tant  souffert,  couronna  les  hauteurs  du  mont-Saint- Jean  et  chargea 
l'infanterie.  Ce  mouvement  qui,  fait  à  tems  et  soutenu  par  les  ré- 
serves, devait  décider  de  la  journée,  fait  isolément  et  avant  que  les 
affaires  de  la  droite  ne  fussent  terminées,  devint  funeste. 

N'y  ayant  aucun  moyen  de  le  contremander,  l'ennemi  moijtrant 
beaucoup  de  masses  d'infanterie  et  de  cavalerie,  et  les  deux  divi- 
sions de  cuirassiers  étant  engagées,  toute  notre  cavalerie  courut  au 
raême  moment  pour  soutenir  ses  camarades.  Là,  pendant  trois 
heures,  se  firent  de  nombreuses  charges  qui  nous  valurent  l'efonce- 
ment  de  plusieurs  carrés  et  six  drapeaux  de  l'infanterie  anglaise, 
avantage  hors  de  proportion  avec  les  pertes  qu'éprouvait  notre  cava^ 
lerie  par  la  mitraille  et  les  fusillades.  Il  était  impossible  de  disposer 
de  nos  réserves  d'infanterie  jusqu'à  ce  qu'on  eût  repoussé  l'attaque 
de  flanc  du  corps  prussien.  Cette  attaque  se  prolongeait  toujours  et 
perpendiculairement  sur  notre  flanc  droit,  l'Empereur  y  envoya  le 
général  Duhesmes  avec  la  jeune  garde  et  plusieurs  batteries  de  ré- 
serve.    L'ennenm^  fut  contenu,  fut  repoussé  et  recula;  il  avait  épuisé 
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ses  forces  et  l'on  n'en  avait  plus  rien  à  craindre.  C'est  ce  tnoiïieht^ 
qui  était  celui  indiqué  pour  une  attaque  sur  le  centre  de  l'ennemi, 
Comme  les  cuirassiers  souffraient  par  la  mitraille,  on  envoya  quatre 
bataillons  de  la  moyenne  garde  pour  protéger  les  cuirassiers,  soU" 
tenir  la  position,  et  si  cela  était  possible,  dégager  et  faire  reculer 
dans  la  plaine  une  partie  de  notre  cavalerie* 

On  envoya  deux  autres  bataillons  pour  se  tenir  en  potence  sur 
l'extrême  gauche  de  la  division,  qui  avait  manœuvré  sur  nos  flancs, 
afin  de  n'avoir  de  ce  côté  aucune  inquiétude,  le  reste  fut  disposé  en 
réserve,  partie  pour  occuper  la  potence  en  arrière  de  Mont-Saint- 
Jean,  partie  sur  le  plateau  en  arrière  du  champ  de  bataille  que  for- 
mait notre  position  de  retraite. 

Dans  cet  état  de,  chose  la  bataille  était  gagnée,  nous  occupions 
toutes  les  positions  que  l'ennemi  occupait  au  commencement  de 
l'action,  notre  cavalerie  ayant  été  trop  tôt  et  mal  employée,  nous  ne 
pouvions  plus  espérer  de  succès  décisifs.  Mais  le  maréchal  Grouchy 
ayant  appris  le  mouvement  du  corps  prussien,  marchait  sur  le  der- 
rière de  ce  corps,  ce  qui  nous  assurait  un  succès  éclatant  pour  la 
journée  du  lendemain.  Après  huit  heures  de  feux  et  de  charge  d'in- 
fanterie et  de  cavalerie  toute  l'armée  voyait  avec  satisfaction  la  ba- 
taille gagnée  et  le  champ  de  bataille  en  notre  pouvoir. 

Sur  les  huit  heures  et  demie,  les  quatre  bataillons  de  la  moyenne 
garde  qui  avaient  été  envoyés  sur  le  plateau  au-delà  de  Mont-Saint- 
Jean  pour  soutenir  les  cuirassiers,  étant  gênés  par  sa  mitraille,_mar- 
chèrent  à  la  bayonnette  pour  enlever  ses  batteries.  Le  jour  finissait, 
une  charge  faite  sur  leur  flanc  par  plusieurs  escadrons  anglais  les 
mirent  en  désordre,  les  fuyards  repassèrent  le  ravin,  les  regimens 
voisins  qui  virent  quelques  troupes  appartenant  à  la  garde  à  la  dé- 
bandade, crurent  que  c^était  de  la  vieille  garde  et  s'ébranlèrent:  les 
cris  tout  est  perdu,  la  garde  est  repoussée,  se  firent  entendre,  les  sol- 
dats prétendent  même  que  sur  plusieurs  points  des  maiveillans 
apostés  ont  crié  sauve  gui  fieut.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  une  terreur  pani- 
que se  répandit  tout  à-la-fois  sur  tout  le  champ  de  bataille,  on  se  pré- 
cipita dans  le  plus  grand  désordre  sur  la  ligne  de  communication, 
les  soldats,  les  canonniers,  les  caissons  se  pressaient  pour  y  arriver: 
la  vieille  garde  qui  était  en  réserve  en  fut  assaillie,  et  fut  elle  même 
entraînée. 

Dans  un  instant,  l'armée  ne  fut  plus  qu'une  masse  confuse,  toutes 
les  armes  étaient  mêlées,  et  il  était  impossible  de  reformer  un  corps. 
L'ennemi  qui  s'apperçut  de  cette  étonnante  confusion,  fit  déboucher 
des  colonnes  de  cavalerie;  le  désordre  augmenta,  la  confusion  de 
la  nuit  empêcha  de  rallier  les  troupes  et  de  leur  montrer  leur  er- 
reur. 

Ainsi  une  bataille  terminée,  une  journée  finie,  de  fausses  mesures 
réparées,  de  plus  grands  succès  assurés  pour  le  lendemain  tout  fut 
perdu  par  un  moment  de  terreur  panique.  Les  escadrons  même  de 
service,  rangés  à  côté  de  l'Empereur,  furent  culbutés  et  désorganisés 
par  ces  flots  tumultueux,  et  il  n'y  eut  plus  d'autre  chose  à  faire  que 
de  suivre  le  torrent.    Les  parcs  de  réserve,  les  bagages  qui  n'avaient 
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point  repassé  la  Sambrc,  et  tout  ce  qui  était  sur.le-champ  de  bataille 
sont  restés  au  pouvoir  de  l'ennemi.  Il  n'y  a  eu  même  aucun  moyen 
d'attendre  les  troupes  de  notre  droite;  on  sait  ce  que  c'est  que  la 
plus  brave  armée  du  monde,  lorsqu'elle  est  mêlée  et  que  son  orga- 
nisation n'existe  plus. 

L'Empereur  a  passé  la  Sambre  à  Charleroi  le  19  à  cinq  heures 
du  matin.  Philippeville  et  Avesnes  ont  été  donnés  pour  point  de 
réunion.  Le  prince  Jérôme,  le  général  Morand  et  les  autres  géné- 
raux y  ont  déjà  rallié  une  partie  de  l'armée.  Le  maréchal  Grouchy, 
avec  le  corps  de  la  droite,  opère  son  mouvement  sur  la  Basse- 
Sambre. 

Le  perte  de  l'ennemi  doit  avoir  été  très-grande,  à  en  juger  par  les 
drapeaux  que  nous  lui  avons  pris,  et  par  les  pas  retrogrades  qu'il 
avait  fait.  La  notre  ne  pourra  se  calculer  qu'après  le  ralliement  des 
troupes.  Avant  que  le  désordre  éclatât,  nous  avions  déjà  éprouve 
des  pertes  considérables,  sur-tout  dans  notre  cavalerie,  si  funeste- 
ment  et  pourtant  si  bravement  engagée.  Malgré  ces  pertes,  cette 
valeureuse  cavalerie  a  constamment  gardé  la  position  qu'elle  avait 
prise  aux  Anglais,  et  ne  l'a  abandonjnée  que  quand  le  tumulte  et  le 
désordre  du  champ  de  bataille  l'y  ont  forcée.  Au  milieu  de  la  nuit 
et  des  obstacles  qui  encombraient  la  route,  elle  n'a  pu  elle-même 
conserver  son  organisation. 

L'artillerie  comme  à  son  ordinaire  s'est  couverte  de  gloire.  Les 
voitures  du  quartier  général  étaient  restées  dans  leur  position  or- 
dinaire, aucun  mouvement  rétrograde  n'ayant  été  jugé  nécessaire. 
Dans  le  cours  de  la  nuit  elles  sont  tombées  entre  les  mains  de  l'en- 
nemi. 

Telle  a  été  l'issue  de  la  bataille  de  Mont-Saint- Jean,  glorieuse 
pour  les  armées  françaises  et  pourtant  si  funeste. 


NO.  XXV. 

Afxfieal  to  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  on  the  21«?  of  June, 


ORDUE  DU  JOUR. 

Paris,  le  31  juin,  1815. 
Des  circonstances  graves  vont  exiger  de  la  part  de  la  garde  na- 
tionale un  service  actif.  Le  lieutenant-général  commandant  en  se- 
cond espère  qu'elle  déploiera  le  caractère  de  sagesse  et  de  fermeté 
qu'elle  a  montré  dans  tous  les  tems  en  ne  souflFrant  pas  que  des  agi- 
tateurs troublent,  sous  aucun  prétexte,  la  tranquillité  de  la  capitale. 
Au  moment  où  les  chambres  vont  délibérer  sur  les  moyens  de  sauver 
la  patrie,  il  faut  que  leurs  délibérations  puissent  être  calmes;  en  con- 
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séquence  les  postes  de  la  garde  nationale  y  seront  doublés,  et  le 
service  y  sera  de  vingt-quatre  heures  comme  dans  tous  les  autres 
postes. 

MM.  les  chefs  de  légion  feront  tenir  dans  chaque  mairie  une  ré- 
serve de  50  hommes  commandée  par  un  capitaine  pour  se  porter 
par-tout  où  le  besoin  pourrait  l'exiger  et  fournir  jour  et  nuit  des  pa- 
trouilles destinées  à  dissiper  tous  les  groupes  quels  qu'ils  soient:  la 
garde  nationale  se  rappellera  combien  ce  service  fait  avec  zèle  et  in- 
telligence a  contribué  dans  des  momens  de  crise  à  prévenir  les  mal- 
heurs qui  auraient  pu  résulter  du  choc  des  partis. 

MM.  les  gardes  nationaux  sont  encore,  dans  le  même  dessein,  in- 
vités à  ne  point  quitter  leur  uniforme  en  vacquant  à  leurs  affaires; 
ils  savent  que  ce  moyen  sans  fatiguer  le  garde  nationale  a  le  résultat 
avantageux  de  la  montrer  par-tout  prête  à  réprimer  le  désordre,  et 
qu'il  offre  la  facilité  de  réunir  promptement  une  force  capable  d'en 
imposer  à  la  malveillance. 

Enfin,  MM.  les  chefs  de  légion  prendront  les  mesures  nécessaires 
pour  qu'en  cas  de  rappel  tous  les  citoyens  puissent  se  rendre,  sans 
délai,  au  lieu  du  rassemblement  de  leur  légion. 

Tous  les  postes  généraux  doivent  faire  jour  et  nuit  des  patrouilles 
pour  assurer  la  tranquillité,  dissiper  les  attroupemens  et  arrêter  les 
agitateurs. 

Le  lieutenant-général  commandant  en  second  confie  au  zèle  et 
au  patriotisme  de  la  garde  nationale  l'exécution  de  toutes  ces  me= 
sures. 

ÇSigné)  le  comte  Durosnel, 

Pour  copie  conforme, 

Z>e  maréchal-de-cam/i,  c/icj"  d'éiat-major) 

Baron  de  Bqrelli. 


NO.  XXVI. 

abdication  of  JVafioleon,  '^-' 

DECLARATION  AU  PEUPLE  FRANÇAIS. 

Paris,  le  22  juin. 
Français, 

En  commençant  la  guerre  pour  soutenir  l'indépendance  nationale, 
je  comptais  sur  la  réunion  de  tous  les  efforts,  de  toutes  les  volontésj 
et  le  concours  de  toutes  les  autorités  nationales:  j'étais  fondé  à  en 
espérer  le  succès,  et  j'avais  bravé  toutes  les  déclarations  des  puis- 
sances contre  moi. 

Les  circonstances  me  paraissent  changées.  Je  m'offre  en  sacri- 
fice à  la  haîne  des  ennemis  de  la  France.    Puissent -ils  être  sincères 
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dans  leurs  déclarations,  et  n'en  avoir  réellement  voulu  qu'à  ma  per- 
sonne! Ma  vie  politique  est  terminée,  et  je  proclame  mon  fils  sous 
le  titre  de  Napoléon  II,  empereur  des  Français. 

Les  ministres  actuels  formeront  provisoirement  le  conseil  de  gou- 
vernement. L'intérêt  que  je  porte  à  mon  fils,  m'engage  à  inviter  les 
chambres  à  organiser  sans  délai  la  régence  par  une  loi. 

Unissez  vous  tous  pour  le  salut  public  et  pour  rester  une  nation 
indépendante. 

(Signé)  NAPOLEON. 


NO.XXVIL 


Proclamation  of  the  firovisional  Commission  on  assuming  the  GO' 
vernment,  and  subsequent  jlfifieal  to  the  French  to  arm  in  Defence 
of  their  Country. 


Paris,  le  24  juin  1815. 

Français, 

Dans  l'espace  de  quelques  jours,  des  succès  glorieux  et  un  revers 
affreux  ont  de  nouveau  agité  vos  destinées. 

Un  grand  sacrifice  a  paru  nécessaire  à  votre  paix  et  à  celle  du 
monde,  Napoléon  a  abdiqué  le  pouvoir  impérial;  son  abdication  a 
été  le  terme  de  sa  vie  politique;  son  fils  est  proclamé. 

Votre  constitution  nouvelle,  qui  n'avait  encore  que  de  bons  prin- 
cipes, va  recevoir  tous  ces  développemens,  et  ses  principes  mêmes 
vont  être  épurés  et  agrandis. 

Il  n'existe  plus  de  pouvoirs  jaloux  l'un  de  l'autre;  l'espace  est 
libre  au  patriotisme  éclairé  de  vos  représentans;  et  les  pairs  sentent, 
pensent  et  votent  comme  vos  mandataires. 

Après  vingt-cinq  années  de  tempêtes  politiques,  voici  le  moment 
où  tout  ce  qui  a  été  conçu  de  sage,  de  sublime,  sur  les  institutions 
sociales,  peut  être  perfectionné  encore  dans  le  vôtres. 

Que  la  raison  et  le  génie  parlent,  et  de  quelque  côté  que  se  fasse 
entendre  leur  voix,  elle  sera  écoutée. 

Des  plénipotentiaires  sont  partis  pour  traiter  au  nom  de  la  nation, 
et  négocier  avec  les  puissances  de  l'Europe  cette  paix  qu'elles  ont 
promise  à  une  condition  qui  est  aujourd'hui  remplie. 

Le  monde  entier  va  être  attentif  comme  vous  à  leur  réponse;  leur 
réponse  fera  connaître  si  la  justice  et  les  promesses  sont  quelque 
chose  sur  la  terre. 

Français!  soyez  unis;  ralliez-vous  tous  dans  des  circonstances  si 
graves. 

Que  les  discordes  civiles  s'apaisent;  que  les  dissentimens  mêmes 
se  taisent  en  ce  moment,  où  vont  se  discuter  les  grands  intérêts  dès 
nations. 
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Soyez  unis  du  nord  de  la  France  aux  Pyrénées,  de  la  Vendée  à 
Marseille. 

Quel  qu'ait  été  son  parti,  quels  que  soient  ses  dogmes  politiques, 
quel  homme  né  sur  le  sol  de  la  France  pourrait  ne  pas  se  ranger 
sous  le  drapeau  national  pour  défendre  l'indépendance  de  la  patrie! 
On  peut  détruire  en  partie  des  armées;  mais  l'expérience  de  tous 
les  siècles  et  de  tous  les  peuples  le  prouve;  on  ne  détruit  pas,  on  ne 
soumet  pas  sur-tout  une  nation  intrépide  qui  combat  pour  la  justice 
et  pour  sa  liberté. 

L'Empereur  s'est  offert  en  sacrifice,  en  abdiquant. 
Les  membres  du  gouvernement  se  dévouent  en  acceptant  de  vos 
représentans  les  rênes  de  l'Etat. 

(Signé)  le  duc  d'OTRANTE, /zrész'cJenf. 

Pour  copie  conforme: 
.Le  secrétaire  adj(knt  au  ministre  secrétaire  d'état, 
(Signé)  T.  Berlier. 


La  commission  de  gouvernement, 

Vu  la  résolution  des  chambres  portant  que  tous  les  Français  sont 
appelés  à  la  défense  de  la  patrie,  arrête  ce  qui  suit: 

Art.  F''- Les  jeunes  gens  de  1815,  restant  des  160,000  hommes 
dont  la  levée  a  été  ordonnée  le  9  octobre  1813,  seront  sur-le-champ 
mis  en  activité. 

2.  Les  jeunes  gens  de  1815,  mariés  antérieurement  à  la  publica- 
tion du  présent  arrêté,  sont  dispensés  de  l'appel. 

3.  Les  individus  faisant  partie  des  bataillons  de  gardes  nationales 
de  grenadiers  ou  de  chasseurs  mobilisés  qui  appartiennent  aux 
classes  levées  en  1815  et  années  antérieures,  sont  mis  à  la  disposi- 
tion du  gouvernement,  pour  être  employés  dans  l'armée  de  ligne, 
soit  en  corps  de  bataillons,  soit  par  leur  incorporation  dans  les  cadres 
de  l'armée. 

4.  Les  individus  mariés,  compris  dans  l'article  précédent,  rester- 
ont dans  les  bataillons  de  garnison. 

5.  Les  bataillons  de  gardes  nationales  qui  auront  ainsi  fourni  des 
hommes  à  l'armée  seront  complettés  par  les  départemens  auxquels 
ils  appartiennent. 

6.  Les  autorités  administratives  chargées  d'opérer  ce  complette- 
ment,  appelleront  d'abord,  à  cet  effet,  les  hommes  non  mariés  ou  les 
hommes  veufs  sans  enfans. 

7.  Le  ministre  de  la  guerre  est  chargé  de  l'exécution  du  présent 
arrêté,  qui  sera  inséré  au  Bulletin  des  Lois. 

(Signé)  le  ducD'OxRANTE. 

comte  Grenier. 
Caulaincourt,  duc  de  Vicence* 
Carnot. 
Quinette. 
Pour  expédition  conforme, 
Le  aecré taire-adjoint  au  ministre  secrétaire-d'étaf, 
(Signé)  T.  Berlibr, 
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NO.  XXVIII. 

Paris  declared  in  a  State  of  Sieg^e.     Prépara  lions /or  its  Defence.. 


LOI. 


Paris,  le  28  juin,  1815. 


Au  nom  du  peuple  français; 

La  commission  de  gouvernement  a  proposé,  et  les  chambres  ont 
adopté  ce  qui  suit: 

Alt.  1"-La  ville  de  Paris  est  en  état  de  siège. 

2,  Les  autorités  civiles  conserveront  l'exercice  de  leurs  fonc- 
tions. 

3.  Pendant  la  durée  de  l'état  de  siège,  la  commission  de  gouverne- 
ment prendra  toutes  les  mesures  pour  garantir  la  sûreté  des  person- 
nes et  des  propriétés,  et  la  tranquillité  de  la  capitale. 

La  présente  loi,  discutée,  délibérée  et  adoptée  par  la  chambre 
des  pairs  et  par  celle  des  représentans,  sera  exécutée  comme  loi  de 
Tetat. 

La  commission  de  gouvernement  mande  et  ordonne  que  la  pré- 
sente loi,  insérée  au  Bulletin  des  Lois,  soit  adressée  aux  cours,  aux 
tribunaux  et  aux  autorités  administratives,  pour  qu'ils  l'inscrivent 
dans  leurs  registres,  l'observent  et  la  fassent  observer. 

Et  le  ministre  de  la  justice  est  chargé  d'en  surveiller  la  publica- 
tion. 

ÇSigné)  leduc  D'OTRANTE,^r<?«2C?en;. 

Carnot. 

Caulaincourt,  duc  de  Vicence. 
comte  Grenier., 

QuiNETTE. 

Vu  par  nous,  archichancelier  de  l'Empire. 

(^Signé)  Cambaceres. 

Par  la  commission  de  gouvernement, 
Le  secrétaire^adjoint  au  ministre  secrétaire-d'état. 
ÇSigné)  T.  Berlier. 

Pour  expédition  conforme, 
Xe  secrétaire-adjoint  au  ministre  secrétaire-d'état, 

^  T.  Berlier. 

Z.e  ministre-d'état  chargé  du  portefeuille  du  ministre  de 
la  justice, 

(Signé)  comte  Boulay. 
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Extrait  des  minutes  de  la  secfétaire-d^étatt 

Paris,le2S  Juin,  1813'. 
La  commission  de  gouvernement, 

Vu  la  délibération  des  chambres  portant  que  la  ville  de  Paris  est 
en  état  de  siège;  arrête  ce  qui  suit: 

Art.  1^'-  Les  approches  de  la  capitale  seront  seules  défenduesj 
elles  le  seront  par  les  troupes  de  ligne,  lesquelles  resteront  campées 
hors  des  murs. 

2.  La  tranquillité  sera  maintenue  dans  l'intérieur  par  la  garde  na- 
tionale ordinaire,  laquelle  ne  sera  employée  extérieurement  que  sur 
les  demandes  qu'en  pourraient  faire  les  légions  ou  bataillons  de  cette 
garde. 

3.  Les  tirailleurs  de  la  garde  nationale  serviront,  conformément  à 
l'offre  qu'ils  en  ont  faite,  comme  auxiliaires  avec  les  troupes  de  ligne, 
à  la  défense  des  postes  les  plus  rapprochés  de  la  place. 

4.  Les  habitans  de  la  campagne  se  hâteront  de  faire  entrer  dans  la 
place  la  plus  grande  quantité  possible  de  subsistances,  et  travailler- 
ont aux  retranchemens  qui  doivent  couvrir  les  troupes. 

5.  L'armée  du  Nord  se  rendra  sans  délai  sous  les  murs  de  Paris. 

6.  Les  anciens  militaires  en  état  de  porter  les  armes  et  tous  ceux 
qui  sont  absens  de  leurs  drapeaux,  se  rallieront  â  cette  armée,  et 
seront  incorporés  dans  les  cadres. 

7.  Les  troupes  qui  sont  sur  le  Rhin  et  sur  les  frontières  de  la  Suisse 
maintiendront  leurs  positions  et  défendront  les  places  fortes. 

8.  Les  troupes  qui  sont  sur  la  rive  gauche  de  la  Loire  formeront  à 
Orléans  une  armée  de  réserve. 

9.  Les  hostilités  n'empêcheront  point  de  continuer  les  négociations 
qu'il  sera  possible  d'entretenir  pour  obtenir  la  paix  à  des  condition» 
honorables. 

10.  Le  ministre  de  la  guerre  est  chargé  de  l'exécution  du  présent 
âRrêté. 

(^Signé)  le  duc  h'Otvlxtht'Ej firésident. 

Carnot. 

Caulaincourï,  duc  de  Vicence. 
•  comte  Grenier. 

QuiNETTE. 

Par  la  commission  de  gouvernement, 
Le  secrétaire-adjoint  au  ministre  secrétaire-d'état, 
»  (Signé)  T.  Berlier. 
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NO.  XXIX. 

abetter Jrom  the  Duke  of  Qtranto  to  Lord  Wellington. 

Paris,  le  27  Juin,  1815. 
Milord,  vous  venez  d'agrandir  votre  nom  par  de  nouvelles  vic- 
toires remportées  sur  les  Français.     C'est  donc  par  vous  sur-tout 
que  les  Français  sont  connus  et   appréciés.     Vous  voterez  pour 
leurs  droits  au  milieu  des  puissances  de  l'Europe. 

Dans  ce  conseil  de  souverains,  votre  crédit  et  votre  influence  ne 
peuvent  pas  être  moindres  que  votre  gloire. 

Les  voeux  des  nations  qui  ne  calomnient  ni  né  flattent,  ont  fait 
connaître  votre  caractère.  Dans  toutes  vos  conquêtes,  votre  droit 
des  gens  a  été  la  justice,  et  votre  politique  a  paru  la  voix  de  votre 
conscience. 

Vous  trouverez  les  dematides  que  nous  faisons  par  nos  plénipo- 
tentiaires conformes  à  la  justice  la  plus  rigoureuse. 

La  nation  française  veut  vivre  sous  un  monarque.  Elle  veut  aussi 
que  ce  monarque  règne  sous  l'empire  des  lois. 

La  republique  nous  a  faît  connaître  tout  ce  qu'ont  de  funeste  les 
excès  de  la  liberté;  l'Erapire  tout  ce  qu'a  de  funeste  l'excès  du  pou- 
voir. Notre  voeu,  et  il  est  immuable,  est  de  trouver  a  égale  distance 
de  ces  excès  l'indépendance,  l'ordre  et  la  paix  de  l'Europe. 

Tous  les  regards  en  France  sont  fixés  sur  la  constitution  de  l'An- 
gleterre; nous  ne  prétendofis  pas  à  être  plus  libres,  nous  ne  consen- 
tirons pas  à  l'être  moins. 

Les  représentans  du  peuple  français  travaillent  à  son  pacte  social. 
Les  pouvoirs  seront  séparés,  mais  non  devises.  C'est  de  leur  sépa- 
ration même  qu'on  veut  faii'e  naître  leur  hai'monie. 

Dès  que  ce  traité  aura  reçu  la  signature  du  souverain  qui  sera  ap- 
pela à  gouverner  la  France,  ce  souverain  recevra  le  sceptre  et  la 
couronne  des  mains  de  la  nation. 

Dans  l'état  actuel  des  lumières  de  l'Europe,  un  des  plus  grands' 
malheurs  du  genre  humain,  ce  sont  les  divisions  de  la  France  et  de 
l'Angleterre;  unissons-nous  pour  le  bonheur  du  monde. 

Milord,  nul  homme  en  ce  moment  ne  peut  aussi  puissamment  que 
vous  concourir  à  mettre  l'humanité  tout  entière  sous  un  meilleur 
génie  et  dans  une  meilleure  condition. 

Je  prie  votre  seigneurie  d'agréer  l'assurance  de  ma  plus  haute 
considération. 

JLè  président  du  go-vernement^ 

Le  duc  d'Otrante. 


yt> 
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NO.  XXX. 

Rejiorls  relative  to  the  Departure  of  Nafiolean. 

Paris,  le  29  juin,  1815. 
Monsieur  le  président, 

La  commission  de  gouvernement  n'a  pas  perdu  de  vue  un  instant 
que  Napoléon,  par  suite  de  son  abdication  se  trouve  placé  sous  la 
sauve-garde  de  l'honneur  français. 

Son  premier  soin  a  été  de  demander  aux  généraux  ennemis  des 
sauf-conduits  pour  la  sûreté  de  sa  personne. 

Le  25  juin,  Napoléon  a  demandé  que  deux  frégates  fussent  mises 
à  sa  disposition. 

La  commission  a  sur  le  champ  autoiûsé  le  ministre  de  la  marine  à 
armer  ces  deux  frégates.  Le  lieutenant-général  Beker  a  été  chargé 
de  pourvoir  à  la  sûreté  de  la  personne  de  Napoléon  pendant  sa  route, 
et  tous  les  ordres  nécessaires  ont  été  donnés  pour  assurer  le  service 
des  relais. 

Cependant,  hier  28,  Napoléon  n'était  pas  encore  parti:  le  sauf- 
conduit  n'arrivant  pas;  l'approche  de  l'ennemi  donnant  de  vives  in- 
quiétudes sur  la  sûreté  de  Napoléon,  la  crainte  d'un  mouvement  de 
l'intérieur  ajoutant  encore  à  ces  inquiétudes,  la  commission  s'est  dé- 
cidée à  presser  de  nouveau  le  départ  de  Napoléon,  et  les  ordres  les 
plus  positifs  ont  été  donnés  au  ministre  de  la  marine.  Ce  dernier  a 
été  envoyé  près  de  lui  avec  le  comte  Boulay. 

La  chambre  verra  par  la  copie  ci-jointe  de  la  réponse  de  lord 
Wellington,  qu'il  ne  s'est  pas  cru  autorisé  à  donner  les  sauf-conduits 
demandés,  et  que  la  commission  a  rempli  un  de  ses  devoirs  les  plus 
sacrés,  en  faisant  partir  Napoléon. 

La  commission  de  gouvernement  informe  la  chambre  que  Napo- 
léon est  parti  à  quatre  heures,  comme  le  prouve  la  lettre  ci-jointe 
du  général  Beker. 

La  commission  invite  la  chambre  à  s'occuper  de  son  sort  et  de 
celui  de  sa  famille. 

Agréez,  monsieur  le  président,  l'assurance  de  ma  plus  haute  con- 
sidération. 

ÇSi^né)  Leduc  d'Otrante. 


-Co/iie  de  la  lettre  du  général  Bekèr. 

Malmaison,  le  29  Juin*  1815, 
Monseigneur, 

J'ai  l'honneur  d'annoncer  à  la  commission  de  gouvernement  que 
l'Empereur  va  monter  en  voiture  pour  se  rendre  à  sa  destination,  en 
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faisant  des  vœux  pour  le  rétablissement  de  la  paix  et  de  la  prospérité 
de  la  France. 

Daignez,  Monseigneur,  agréer  l'hommage  du  profond  l'espect 
avec  lequel  j'ai  l'honneur  d'être. 

Le  très-humble  et  très-obéissant  serviteur, 
(Sig'né)  Le  général  comte  Beker. 


NO.  XXXL 

address  to  the  Parisians  on  their  Conduct  in  the  Siege. 

Parisiens! 

Au  milieu  des  grands  événemens  qui  agitent  maintenant  la  capi- 
tale, le  premier  devoir  de  la  magistrature  municipale  est  de  vous 
élairer  sur  la  conduite  que  vous  devez  tenir: 

Ce  n'est  pas  vous  qui  êtes  appelés  à  prononcer  sur  les  grands  in- 
térêts de  la  nation;  défiez-vous  donc  de  tous  ceux  qui  pourraient 
vous  conseiller  de  prendre  une  part  trop  active  à  de  hautes  détermi- 
nations dans  lesquelles  votre  concours  ne  saurait  être  utile.  Si  vo- 
tre zèle,  bien  dirigé,  ne  peut,  dans  cette  impoi'tante  circonstance, 
produire  aucun  avantage  à  votre  patrie,  que  voudriez-vous  espéi'er 
d'une  coopération  qui  pourrait  ne  pas  conduire  à  des  résultats  con- 
formes à  vos  intentions,  qui  détruirait  peut-être  ce  que  vous  croiriez 
édifier,  qui  sèmerait  dans  le  sein  de  votre  ville  des  troubles  et  des 
malheurs?  Ce  n'est  au  contraire  que  par  une  conduite  sage  qu'il 
vous  sera  possible  de  les  éviter. 

Votre  devoir,  d'accord  avec  vos  plus  chers  intérêts,  vous  com- 
mande de  ne  pas  vous  diviser:  c'est  par  l'union  dont  vous  avez  jus- 
qu'à présent  donné  l'exemple  que  vous  assurerez  l'existence  de  vos 
familles,  de  vos  personnes,  de  vos  propriétés. 

Le  troupes  étrangères  ne  sont  pas  loin  de  la  capitale;  elles  pour- 
raient d'un  instant  à  l'autre  paraître  sous  vos  murs.  Que  cet  évé- 
nement ne  vous  intimide  pas;  le  pouvoir  national  est  là:  il  écartera 
les  maux  que  vous  auriez  à  redouter.    ' 

Quant  à  vous,  Parisiens,  évrfez  tout  ce  qui  tendrait  à  troubler  l'or- 
dre qui  règne  parmi  vous;  évitez  les  rassemblemens;  évitez  ces 
cris,  quels  qu'ils  soient,  qui,  s'ils  flattent  les  vœux  des  uns,  excitent 
en  même  tems  les  passions  des  autres.  Que  votre  brave  garde  na- 
tionale continue  de  faire  avec  autant  de  zèle  que  par  le  passé,  le  ser- 
vice utile  dont  elle  s'acquitte  si  bien,  qui  lui  mérite  tous  les  élo^s, 
et  qui  peut  si  puissamment  contribuer  au  maintien  de  la  tranquillité 
publique. 

Vos  magistrats  municipaux,  pénétrés  de  leurs  devoirs,  veillent 
aussi  pour  vous.'  Vos  intérêts  sont  les  leurs;  ils  ne  sauraient  avoir 
d'autres  espérances  que  les  vôtres.  Pour  prix  du  zèle  que  les  anime, 
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ils  ne  vous  demandent  que  de  peser  leurs  conseils,  certains  qu'ils 
sont  que  vous  vous  empresserez  ensuite  de  vous  y  rattacher. 
Le  préfet  du  défiartement  de  la  Seine, 
\  (Signé)  compte  de  Bondy, 

Par  le  préfet, 

Les  secrétaire-général  de  la  firéyecture, 

(Signé)  Besson. 


NO.  XXXIL 

Letter  from  the  Prince  of  Eckmulh  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Au  quartier-général  de  la  Vilette,  le  30  juin  1815. 

Milord, 

Vos  mouvemens  hostiles  continuent  quoique  suivant  leurs  décla- 
rations, les  motifs  de  la  guerre  que  nous  font  les  souverains  alliés 
n'existent  plus,  puisque  l'Empereur  Napoléon  a  abdiqué. 

Au  moment  où  le  sang  est  de  nouveau  sur  le  point  de  couler,  je 
reçois  du  maréchal  duc  d'Albufera  la  dépêche  télégraphique  dont  je 
vous  transmets  copie.  Milord,  je  garantis  sur  mon  honneur  cet  ar- 
mistice. Toutes  les  raisons  que  vous  auriez  de  continuer  les  hosti- 
lités sont  détruites,  parceque  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  avoir  d'autre  in- 
struction de  votre  gouvernement  que  celle  que  les  généraux  autri- 
chiens tenaient  du  leur. 

Je  fais  à  votre  seigneurie  la  demande  formelle  de  cesser  immédi- 
atement toute  hostilité,  et  que  l'on  s'occupe  d'un  armistice  en  attend- 
ant la  décision  du  congrès.  Je  ne  puis  croire.  Milord,  que  ma  de- 
mande restera  sans  effet;  vous  prendriez  sur  vous  une  grande  respon- 
sabilité aux  yeux  de  vos  nobles  compatriotes. 

Nul  autre  motif  que  celui  de  faire  cesser  l'effusion  du  sang  et  l'in- 
térêt de  ma  patrie,  ne  m'ont  dicté  cette  lettre. 

Si  je  me  présente  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  avec  l'idée  de  vos  ta- 
lens,  j'y  porterai  la  conviction  d'y  combattre  pour  la  plus  sainte 
des  causes,  celle  de  la  défense  et  de  l'indépendance  de  ma  pa- 
trie; et  quel  qu'en  soit  le  résultat,  J6  mériterai.  Milord,  votre  es- 
time. 

Agréez,  je  vous  prie,  Milord,  l'assurance  de  ma  très-haute  consi- 
sJération. 

Le  ministre  de  la  guerre, 

Maréchal  prince  d'Eckmuli|. 
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NO.  XXXÎII. 

Convention  on  Surrender  of  Paris. 

Cejourd'hui  3  juillet  1815,  les  commissaires  nommés  par  les  corn- 
mandans  en  chef  des  armées  respectives,  savoir: 

M.  le  baron  Bignon,  chargé  du  portefeuille  des  affaires  étrangères; 
M.  le  comte  Guilleminot,  chef  de  l'état-major  de  l'armée  française; 
M.  le  comte  de  Bondy,  préfet  du  département  de  la  Seine,  munis  des 
pleins-pouvoirs  de  S.  Éxc.  le  maréchal  prince  d'Eckmiilh,  command- 
ant en  chef  de  l'armée  française, 

D'une  part; 

Et  M.  le  général-major  baron  de  Muffleing,  muni  des  pleins-pou- 
voirs de  S.  A.  M.  le  maréchal  prince  Blucher,  commandant  en 
chef  l'armée  prussienne;  M-  le  comte  Hervey,  muni  des  pleins-pou- 
voirs de  S.  Exc.  le  duc  de  Wellington,  commandant  en  chef  l'armée 
anglaise. 

De  l'autre; 

Sont  convenus  des  articles  suivans: 

Art.  l^*"-  Il  y  aura  une  suspension  d'armes  entre  les  armées  alliées 
commandées  par  S.  A.  le  prince  Blucher,  S.  Exc.  le  duc  de  Welling- 
ton, et  l'armée  française  sous  les  murs  de  Paris. 

2°-  Demain  l'armée  française  commencera  à  se  mettre  en  marche 
pour  se  porter  derrière  la  Loire.  L'évacuation  totale  de  Paris  sera 
effectuée  en  trois  jours,  et  son  mouvement  pour  se  porter  derrière  la 
Loire  sera  terminé  en  huit  jours. 

3.  L'armée  française  emmènera  avec  elle  tout  son  matériel,  artil- 
lerie de  campagne,  convois  militaires,  chevaux  et  propriétés  des 
regimens,  sans  aucune  exception.  Il  en  sera  de  même  pour  le  per- 
sonnel des  dépôts  et  pour  le  personnel  des  diverses  branches  d'admi- 
nistration qui  appartiennent  à  l'armée. 

4.  Les  malades  et  les  blessés,  ainsi  que  les  officiers  de  santé  qu'il 
serait  nécessaire  de  laisser  près  d'eux,  sont  sous  la  protection  spéciale 
de  MM.  les  commissaires  en  chef  des  armées  anglaise  et  prus- 
sienne. 

5.  Les  militaires  et  employés  dont  il  est  question  dans  l'article  pré- 
cédent pourront,  aussitôt  après  leur  rétablissement,  rejoindre  le  corps 
auquel  ils  appartiennent. 

6.  Les  femmes  et  les  enfans  de  tous  les  individus  qui  appartien- 
nent à  l'armée  française,  auront  la  faculté  de  rester  à  Paris. 

Ces  femmes  pourront,  sans  difficulté,  quitter  Paris  pour  rejoin- 
dre l'armée,  et  emporter  avec  elles  leur  propriété  et  celle  de 
leurs  maris. 

7.  Les  officiers  de  ligne  employés  avec  les  fédérés  ou  avec  les 
tirailleurs  de  la  garde  nationale,  pourront,  ou  se  réunir  à  l'ar- 
mée, ou  retourner  dans  leur  domicile  ou  dans  le  lieu  de  leur  nais- 
sance. 

8.  Demain  4>  juillet,  à  midi,  on  remettra  Saint-Denis,  SaintrOuen, 
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Clichy  et  Neuilly.  Après-demain  5  juillet,  à  la  même  heure,  on  re- 
mettra Montmartre.  Le  troisième  jour,  6  juillet,  toutes  les  barrières 
seront  remises. 

9.  Le  service  intérieur  de  Paris  continuera  à  être  fait  par  la  garde 
nationale  et  par  le  corps  de  gendarmerie  municipale. 

10.  Les  commandans  en  chef  des  armées  anglaise  et  prussienne 
s'engagent  à  respecter  et  à  faire  respecter,  par  leurs  subordonnés,  les 
autorités  actuelles,  tant  qu'elles  existeront. 

1 1.  Les  propriétés  publiques,  à  l'exception  de  celles  qui  ont  rap- 
port à  la  guerre,  soit  qu'elles  appartiennent  au  gouvernement,  soit 
qu'elles  dépendent  de  l'autorité  municipale,  seront  respectées,  et  les 
puissances  alliées,  n'interviendront  en  aucune  manière  dans  leur  ad- 
ministration ou  dans  leur  gestion. 

12.  Seront  pareillement  respectées  les  personnes  et  les  pi'opriétés 
particulières;  les  habitans  et  en  général  tous  les  individus  qui  se  trou- 
vent dans  la  capitale,  continueront  à  jouir  de  leurs  droits  et  libertés, 
sans  pouvoir  être  inquiétés  ni  recherchés  en  rien,  relativement  aux 
fonctions  qu'ils  occupent  ou  auraient  occupées,  à  leur  conduite  et  à 
leurs  opinions  politiques. 

13.  Les  troupes  étrangères  n'apporteront  aucun  obstacle  à  l'appro- 
visionnement de  la  capitale,  et  protégeront,  au  contraire,  l'arrivage  et 
la  libre  circulation  des  objets  qui  lui  sont  destinés. 

14.  La  présente  convention  sera  observée,  et  servira  de  règle  pour 
les  rapports  mutuels,  jusqu'à  la  conclusion  de  la  paix. 

En  cas  de  ruptui'e,  elle  sera  dénoncée  dans  les  formes  usitées  au 
Bioins  dix  jours  à  l'avance. 

15.  S'il  survient  des  difficultés  sur  l'exécution  de  quelqu'un  des 
articles  de  la  présente  convention,  l'interprétation  en  sera  faite  en  fa- 
veur de  l'armée  française  et  de  la  ville  de  Paris. 

16.  La  présente  convention  est  déclarée  commune  à  toutes  les  ar- 
mées alliées,  sauf  la  ratification  des  puissances  dont  ces  armées  dé- 
pendent* 

17.  Les  ratifications  seront  échangées  demain  4  juillet,  à  six  heu- 
res du  matin,  au  pont  de  Neuilly. 

18.  Il  sera  nommé  des  commissaires  par  les  parties  respectives, 
pour  veiller  à  l'exécution  de  la  présente  convention. 

Fait  et  signé  à  Saint-Cloud,  en  triple  expédition  pour  les  commis- 
saires susnommés,  le  jour  et  an  ci-dessus. 

(Signé)  Le  baron  Bignon. 

Le  comte  Guilleminot. 
Le  comte  de  Bondy. 
Le  baron  de  Muffling. 
T.  B.  Hervey,  colonel. 
Approuvé  et  ratifié  la  présente  suspension  d'armes,  à  Paris;  le  trois 
juillet  mil  huit  cent  quinze. 

(Signé)  le  maréchal  prince  d'Eckmuhl. 

Pour  ampliation. 
Le  lieutenant-général,  chef  de  l'état-major-général, 
(Signé)  le  comte  Guilleminot. 
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NO.  XXXIV. 

Thanks  to  the  Army  of  the  West. 

Au  nom  de  peuple  Français; 

Les  chan\bres,  vu  le  message  de  la  commission  de  gouvernement, 
ont  adopté  ce  qui  suit: 

Les  différens  corps  d'armée  de  l'Ouest,  généraux,  officiers  et  sol- 
dats, gardes  nationaux,  volontaires  et  fédérés,  ont  bien  mérité  de  la 
patrie  et  de  l'humanité. 

La  présente  résolution,  prise  par  la  chambre  des  représentans  et 
adoptée  par  le  chambre  des  pairs,  sera  promulguée  comme  loi  de 
l'état. 

La  commission  de  gouvernement  mande  et  ordonne  que  la  pré- 
sente résolution,  insérée  au  bulletin  des  lois,  soit  adressée  aux  cours, 
aux  tribunaux  et  autorités  administratives,  pour  qu'ils  l'inscrivent 
dans  leurs  registres:  et  le  ministre  de  la  justice  est  chargé  d'en  sur- 
veiller la  publication. 

Donné  à  Paria,  le  quatrième  jour  du  mois  de  Juillet  de  l'an  mil 
huit  cent  quinze. 

(^Signé)  le  duc  b'Otrante,  firesident. 

Caulaincourt,  duc  de  Vicence. 

Carnot. 

comte  Grenier. 

QUINETTE. 

Vu  par  nous,  archichancelier  de  l'Empire, 
(Signé)  Cambaceres. 

Par  la  commission  de  gouvernement, 
(Signé)  T.  Berlier. 

Z,e  ministre-d'état  chargé  du  fiortefeuille  du  ministère  la  justice^ 
(Signé)  comte  Boulât. 


NO.  XXXV. 

Thanks  to  the  Army  of  Paris. 

Au  nom  de  peuple  Français. 

Les  chambres,  tu  la  convention  faite  avec  les  généraux  des  puis- 
sances alliées,  ont  adopté  ce  qui  suit: 
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Art.  !"•  Les  chambres  votent  des  remercimens  aux  braves  de 
toutes  armes  qui  ont  si  vaillamment  défendu  les  approches  de  la 
capitale. 

2.  Elles  chargent  spécialement  le  gouvernement  de  s'occuper 
sans  délai  et  de  faire  liquider  les  pensions,  et  distribuer  les  secours 
auxquels  ont  droit  les  militaires  blessés,  les  veuves  et  les  enfans  de 
tous  les  citoyens  morts  en  combattant  pour  le  patrie. 

3.  Les  chambres  déclarent  qu'elles  ne  cesseront  de  s'occuper, 
avec  sollicitude  et  affection,  des  armées  Françaises,  de  leur  situation, 
de  leurs  besoins.  Elles  leur  rappellent  que  c'est  encore  sur  leur 
fidélité  à  leurs  drapeaux,  sur  l'énergie  de  leurs  dispositions,  sur  la 
fermeté  de  leur  contenance,  sur  la  régularité  de  leur  discipline,  sur 
leur  amour  de  la  patrie,  que  reposent  la  garantie  de  l'ordre  public 
dans  l'intérieur,  l'indépendance  nationale  et  une  heureuse  influence 
sur  les  négociations  avec  les  alliés. 

4.  La  chambre  vote  également  des  remerciemens  à  la  garde  na- 
tionale parisienne,  qui  s'est  si  noblement  partagée  entre  le  maintien 
de  l'ordre  dans  la  cité,  et  la  defense  contre  les  ennemis  hors  des 
mursj  aux  fédérés,  aux  tirailleurs,  aux  élèves  des  Ecoles  polytech- 
nique, de  Droit,  de  Médecine  et  d'Alfort,  de  l'Ecole  narmale,  des 
Lycées,  qui  ont  rivalisé  de  zèle  et  de  courage. 

5.  La  cocarde,  le  drapeau  et  le  pavillon  aux  trois  couleurs  sont 
mis  sous  la  sauve-garde  spéciale  des  armées,  des  gardes  nationales 
et  de  tous  les  citoyens. 

La  présente  résolution,  prise  par  la  chambre  des  représentans  et 
adoptée  par  la  chambre  des  pairs,  sera  promulguée  comme  loi  de 
l'état. 

La  commission  de  gouvernement  mande  et  ordonne  que  la  pré- 
sente résolution,  insérée  au  bulletin  des  lois,  soit  adressée  aux  cours, 
aux  tribunaux  et  autorités  administratives,  pour  qu'ils  l'inscrivent 
dans  leurs  registres,  et  le  ministre  de  la  justice  est  chai'gé  d'en  sur- 
veiller la  publication. 

Donné  à  Paris  ie  quatrième  jour  du  mois  de  Juillet  de  l'an  mil 
huit  cent  quinze. 

(Signé)  le  duc  d'Otrante,  président. 

Carnot. 

Caulaincourt,  duc  de  Vicence, 
comte  Grenier. 

QuiNETTE. 

Vu  par  nous,  l'archichancelier  de  l'Empire, 

(Signé)  Cambaoeres. 

Par  la  commission  de  gouvernement, 
JLe  secrétaire-adjoint  au  ministre  secrétaire  d'état^ 

(Signé)  T.  Berlier. 

Le  viinistre-d'état  chargé  du  fiortefeuille  du  ministère  de  la  justice, 
(Signé)  le  comte  Boulav. 
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No.  VII. 


Circular  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto^  to  the  Prefects^  rccommen' 
ding  lenient  measures  to  them. 


MINISTERE    DE    LA    POLICE    GENERALE. 

Circîilaire  â  MM.  les  Préfets. 

Paris,  le  31  Mars,  1815. 

Monsieur  le  préfet,  il  m'a  paru  nécessaire  de  déterminer  le  but  eî 
la  nature  des  relations  qui  vont  s'établer  entre  vous  et  moi. 

Les  principes  de  la  police  ont  été  subvertis:  ceux  de  la  morale  et 
de  la  justice  n'ont  pas  toujours  résisté  à  l'influence  des  passions,. 
Tous  les  actes  d'un  gouvernement  né  de  la  trahison  ont  dû  porter 
l'empreinte  de  cette  origine.  Ce  n'était  pas  seulement  par  des  me- 
sures publiques  qu'il  pouvait  flétrir  les  souvenirs  les  plus  chers  à  la 
nation,  préparer  des  vengeances,  exciter  des  haines,  briser  les  ré- 
sistances de  l'opinion,  rétablir  la  domination  des  privilèges  et  anéan- 
tir la  puissance  tutélaire  des  lois:  ce  gouvernement,  pour  accomplir 
ses  intentions,  a  mis  en  jeu  les  ressorts  secrets  d'une  tyrannie  subal- 
terne, de  toutes  les  tyrannies  la  plus  insupportable.  On  l'a  vu  s'en- 
tourer de  délateurs,  étendre  ses  recherches  sur  le  passé,  pousser  ses 
mystérieuses  inquisitions  jusqu'au  sein  des  familles,  effrayer  paP 
des  prosecutions  clandestines,  semer  les  inquiétudes  sur  toutes  les 
existences,  détruire  enfin  par  ses  instructions  confidentielles  l'appa- 
reil imposteur  de  ses  proclamations- 

De  pareils  moyens  blessaient  les  lois  et  les  mœm's  de  la  France: 
ils  sont  incompatibles  avec  un  gouvernement  dont  les  intérêts  se 
confondent  avec  ceux  des  citoyens. 

Chargée  de  maintenir  l'ordre  public,  veiller  à  la  sûreté  de  l'Etat 
et  à  celle  des  individus,  la  police,  avec  des  formes  différentes,  ne 
peut  avoir  d'autre  régie  que  celle  de  la  justice;  elle  en  est  le  flam- 
beau, mais  elle  n'en  est  pas  le  glaive:  l'une  prévient  ou  réprime  les 
délits  que  l'outre  ne  peut  punir  ou  ne  peut  atteindre:  toutes  deux 
sont  instituées  pour  assurer  l'exécution  des  lois  et  non  pour  les  en- 
fi'eiudre;  pour  garantir  la  liberté  des  citoyens  et  non  pour  y  porter 
atteinte;  pour  assurer  la  sécurité  des  hommes  honnêtes  et  non  pour 
empoisonner  la  source  des  jouissances  sociales. 

Ainsi,  Monsieur,  votre  surveillance  ne  doit  s'étendre  au-delà  de  ce 
qu'exige  la  sûreté  publique  ou  particulière,  ni  s'embarrasser  dans 
les  détails  minutieux  d'une  curiosité  sans  objet  utile,  ni  gêner  le 
libre  exercice  des  facultés  humaines  et  des  droits  civils,  par  un 
système  violent  de  précautions  que  les  lois  n'autorisent  pas;  ni  de  se 
laisser  entraîner  par  des  présomptions  vagues  et  des  conjectures  ha- 
sardées à  la  poursuite  de  chimères  qui  s'évanouissent  au  milieu  de 
l'effroi  qu'elles  occasionnent.  Votre  correspondence,  réglée  sur  les 
niêjnes  principes,  doit  sortir  de  la  routine  de  ces  rapports  périodiques, 

0' 
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de  ces  aperçus  superficiels  et  purement  moraux  qui,  loin  d'instru- 
ire et  d'éclairer  l'autorité,  répandent  autour  d'elle  les  erreurs,  les 
préventions,  une  sécurité  fausse  ou  de  fausses  alarmes. 

Je  ne  demande  et  ne  veux  connaître  que  des  faits,  des  faits  recueil* 
Jis  avec  soin,  présentés  avec  exactitude  et  simplicité,  développés 
avec  tous  les  détails  qui  peuvent  en  faire  sentir  les  conséquences, 
en  indiquer  les  rapports,  en  faciliter  le  rapprochement. 

Vous  remarquerez  toutefois  que,  resserrée  dans  d'étroites  limiteiî, 
votre  surveillance  ne  peut  juger  l'importance  des  faits  qu'elle  ob- 
serve. Tel  événement,  peu  remarquable  en  apparence,  dans  la 
sphère  d'un  département,  peut  avoir  un  grand  intérêt  dans  l'ordre 
général,  pair  ses  liaisons  avec  des  analogues  que  vous  n'avez  pu  con- 
jiaître:  c'est  pourquoi  je  ne  dois  rien  ignorer  de  ce  qui  se  passe  d'ex^ 
traordinaire  ou  selon  le  cours  habituel  des  choses. 

Telle  est,  Monsieur,  la  tâche  simple  et  facile  qui  vous  est  im- 
posée. 

La  France,  réintégrée  dans  la  jouissance  de  ces  droits  politiques, 
replacée  dans  toute  sa  gloire,  sous  la  protection  de  son  empereur, 
la  France  n'a  plus  de  vœux  à  former  et  plus  d'ennemis  à  craindre. 
X,e  gouvernement  trouve  dans  la  réunion  de  tous  les  intérêts,  dans 
l'assentiment  de  toutes  les  classes,  une  force  réelle  à  laquelle  les 
ressources  artificielles  de  l'autorité  ne  peuvent  rien  ajouter.  Il  faut 
abandonner  les  erremens  de  cette  police  d'attaque,  qui  sans  cesse 
agitée  par  le  soupçon  sans  cesse  inquiète  et  turbulente,  menace  sans 
garantir  et  tourmente  sans  protéger.  Il  faut  se  renfermer  dans  les 
limites  d'une  police  libérale  et  positive,  de  cette  police  d'observation, 
qui  calme  dans  sa  marche,  mesurée  dans  ses  recherches,  active  dans 
ses  poursuites,  partout  présente  et  toujours  protectrice,  veille  pour 
le  bonheur  du  peuple,  pour  les  travaux  de  l'industrie,  pour  le  repos 
de  tous. 

Ne  cherchez  dans  le  passé  que  ce  qui  est  honorable  et  glorieux  à 
la  nation,  ce  qui  peut  rapprocher  les  hommes,  affaiblir  les  préven-r 
tions  et  réunir  tous  les  Français  dans  les  mêmes  sentimens. 

J'aime  à  croire,  Monsieur,  que  je  serai  puissamment  secondé  de 
vos  lumières,  de  vôtre  zèle,  de  vôtre  patriotisme  et  de  vQtre  dévou^ 
ement  à  l'empereur. 

Agréer,  M,  le  préfet,  l'assurance  de  ma  consideration  distin-r 
gv»ée. 

Jjâ  ministre  de  la  police  générale, 

{Si^né'^  Leduc  d'OTB-ANT^, 
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NO.  VIII. 

Éecai  of  the  French  Army  to  their  Postsi 

Au  palais  dts  Tuilerie»,  le  28  mars  1415. 

Napoleon,  Empereur  des  Français; 

Nous  avons  décrété  et  décrétons  ce  qui  suitî 

Art.  1.  L'empereur  appelle  tous  les  sous-officiers  et  soldats  qui 
ont  quitté  l'armée,  par  quelque  raison  que  ce  soit,  à  rejoindre  leUrs 
corps,  et  il  leur  donne  la  promesse  spéciale  qu^aussitôt  que  la  paix 
actuelle  sera  consolidée,  ceux  qui  auront  rejoint  en  conséquence  du 
présent  décret,  seront  les  premiers  qUi  obtiendront  des  congés  pour 
rentrer  dans  leurs  foyers. 

2.  Tous  les  sous-officiers  et  soldats  qUi  ont  servi  dans  la  vielle 
garde,  infanterie,  cavalerie  et  artillerie,  ainsi  que  dans  la  jeune  garde  j 
et  qui  sont  maintenant  chez  eux  par  congés,  ou  par  permissions,^  au- 
tres que  par  semestre,  rejoindront  à  Paris  pour  reprendre  leurs 
rangs.  Ceux  des  soUs-officiers  et  soldats  appartenans  à  d'autres  corpà 
seront  tenUs  de  les  rejoindre  dans  les  lieux  indiqués  par  le  tableau 
éi-joint;  toutefois  ils  seront  les  maîtres,  s'ils  ont  servi  plus  de  trois 
ans  dans  un  aUtre  corps,  et  s*ils  le  préfèrent,  de  le  rejoindre. 

3.  Les  militaii'es  compris  dans  l'article  précédent  qui  seront  ju^ 
gés  susceptibles  de  la  réforme  ou  d'être  libérés  du  service^  rece-' 
vront  leur  cohgé  absolu. 

4.  Il  sera  créé  six  regimens  de  tirailleurs  et  six  regimens  de  vol- 
tigeurs de  la  jeune  gai'de  impériale.  Ces  douze  regimens  seront 
organisés  à  Paris,  par  le  lieutenant-général  comte  Drou:  à  cet  effet, 
les  autres  soldats  en  congé  illimité  qui  réunirent  lesqualités  requises, 
seront  dirigés  sur  Paris  pour  entrer  dans  la  composition  de  ces  regi- 
mens, conformément  au  tableau  ci-jointà 

5.  Dans  chaque  régiment  d'infanterie,  les  deux  premiers  batail» 
Ions  seront  complettés  par  le  troisième;  dans  chaque  régiment  de 
troupes  à  cheval,  les  trois  premiers  escadrons  seront  complettés 
par  le  quatrième.  Les  troisièmes  bataillons  et  les  quatrièmes  esca- 
di'ons  seront  ensuite  portés  à  leur  complet  par  les  hommes  rappelés 
en  vertu  des  articles  1  et  2  du  présent  décret;  l'excédent  de  ces  hom- 
mes sera  employé  successivement  à  former  un  quatrième  bataillon 
(dont  le  cadre  en  officiers,  soUs-officiers  et  tambours  sera  complettô 
sans  délai)  dans  chaque  régiment  de  troupes  à  cheval,  dont  le  cadre 
sera  completté  en  offiiciers  et  sous-officiers  sans  délais 

6.  Il  sera  créé  un  cadre  en  officiers  d'un  cinquième  bataillon^  Ce 
cadre  sera  completté  en  sous-officiers  et  tambours,  lorsque  nôtre 
ministre  de  la  guerre  l'ordonnera. 

Les  troisième,  quatrième  et  cinquième  bataillons  resteront  jusqu'à 
nouvel  ordre  au  dépôt.  Les  premiers  et  seconds  seront  seuls  mis  en 
activité  de  service. 

7.  Tous  les  officiers  qui  ne  seront  point  compris  dans  les  cadreSi 
organisés  en  vertu  des  articles  précédens,  resteront  en  eôngé  ùàhs 
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leurs  domiciles,  où  ils  continueront  à  recevoir  la  solde  d'activité  de 
leurs  grades,  comme  disponibles,  jusqu'à  ce  qu'il  leur  soit  donné  une 
destination. 

8.  Au  moyen  des  dispositions  du  présent  décret,  l'ordonnance  du 
9  mars,  qui  avait  prescrit  la  formation  de  bataillons  départementaux 
et  d'autres  corps  sous  diverses  dénominations,  demeure  abrogée  et 
de  nul  effet. 

9.  Nôtre  ministre  de  la  guerre  est  chargé  de  l'exécution  du  pré- 
sent décret. 

(Signé)  NAPOLEON. 

Par  l'empereur, 

I,e  ini7tistre'Secrétaire  d'étal) 
(Sig/ié)  I.e  duc  de  Bassano. 


NO.  IX. 

Speech  of  jVapolcon  to  the  army  from  the  JLoirc,  on  the  9th  of  April: 

Soldatsl — je  viens  d'avoir  la  nouvelle  que  le  pavillon  tricolore  est 
arboré  à  Toulouse,  à  Montpellier  et  dans  tout  le  Midi.  Les  com- 
mandans  et  les  garnisons  de  Perpignan  et  de  Bayonnc  avaient  annoncé 
formellement  qu'ils  n'obéiraient  point  aux  ordres  donnés  par  le  duc 
d'Àpgoulême  de  livrer  ces  places  aux  Espagnols  qui  d'ailleurs  ont 
fait  connaître  depuis  qu'ils  ne  voulaient  pas  se  mêler  des  nos  affaires) 
Le  drapeau  blanc  ne  flotte  plus  que  dans  la  seule  ville  de  Marseille. . 
Mais  avant  la  fin  de  cette  semaine  le  peuple  de  cette  grande  cité  op- 
primé par  les  violences  du  parti  royaliste,  aura  repris  tous  ses  droits. 
De  si  grands  et  de  si  prompts  résultats  sont  dus  au  patriotisme  qui 
anime  tout  la  nation  et  aux  souvenirs  que  vous  avez  conservés  de 
moi.  Si  pendant  une  année  de  ma.lheureuses  circonstances  nous  ont 
obligés  de  quitter  la  cocarde  tricolore,  elle  était  toujours  dans  nos 
cœurs.  Elle  redevient  aujourd'hui  nôtre  signe  de  ralliement;  nous 
ne  la  quitterons  qu'avec  la  vie. 

Soldats!  nous  ne  voulons  pas  nous  mêler  des  affaires  des  autres^ 
îmtions;  mas  malheur  à  ceux  qui  voudraient  se  mêler  des  nôtres, 
nous  traiter  comme  Gênes  ou  comme  Genève  et  nous  imposer  des 
lois  autres  que  celles  que  la  nation  veut.  Ils  trouveraient  sur  nos 
frontières  les  héros  de  Marengo,  d'Austerlitz,  de  Jéna;  ils  y  trouve- 
raient le  peuple  entier,  et  s'ils  ont  six  cent  mille  hommes,  nous  leur 
en  opposerons  deux  millions.  (Les  plus  vives  acclamations  ont  en- 
core interrompu  l'empereur.) 

J'approuve,  a-t-il  ajouté,  que  vous  ayez  fait  pour  vous  rallier  des 
drapeaux  tricolores.  Ce  ne  sera  qu'au  champ  de  Mai  et  en  présence 
de  la  nation  assemblée  que  je  vous  rendrai  ces  aigles  qui  si  souvent 
furent  illustrées  par  votre  valeur  et  virent  fuir  les  ennemis  de-  la 
France, 
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Soldats!  le  peuple  Français  et  moi  nous  comptons  sur  vous;  comp- 
tez aussi  sur  le  peuple  et  sur  moi. 


NO.  X. 


Inciter  from  Naiioleon  to  Marshal  Grouchy^  commanding  the  release 
of  the  Duke  of  Angoulême. 

M.  le  comte  Grouchy;  L'ordonnance  du  roi  en  date  du  6  mars,  et 
la  déclaration  signée  le  13  à  Vienne  par  ses  ministres,  pouvaient 
m'autoriser  à  traiter  le  duc  d' Angoulême  comme  cette  ordonnance 
et  cette  déclaration  voulaient  qu'on  traitât  moi  et  ma  famille.  Mais 
constant  dans  les  dispositions  qui  m'avaient  porté  à  ordonner  que  les 
membres  de  la  famille  des  Bourbons  pussent  sortir  librement  de 
France,  mon  intention  est  que  vous  donniez  des  ordres  pour  que  le 
duc  d' Angoulême  soit  conduit  à  Cette,  où  il  sera  embarqué,  et  que 
vous  veilliez  à  sa  sûreté  et  à  écarter  de  lui  tout  mauvais  traitement. 
Vous  aurez  soin  seulement  de  retirer  les  fonds  qui  ont  été  enlevés 
des  caisses  publiques,  et  de  demander  au  duc  d' Angoulême  qu'il 
s'oblige  à  la  restitution  des  diamans  de  la  couronne  qui  sont  la  pro- 
propriété de  la  nation.  Vous  lui  ferez  connaître  en  même  tems  les 
dispositions  des  lois  des  assemblées  nationales,  qui  ont  été  renouvel- 
lées,  et  qui  s'appliquent  aux  membres  de  la  famille  des  Bourbons  qui 
entreraient  sur  le  territoire  Français.  Vous  l'emercierez  en  mon 
nom  les  gardes  nationales  du  patriotisme  et  du  zèle  qu'elles  ont  fait 
éclater,  et  de  l'attachement  qu'elles  m'ont  montré  dans  ces  circon- 
stances importantes.     Au  palais  des  Tuileries,  le  II  avi'il  1815. 

{Signé)      '  NAPOLEON. 


NO.  XI. 


Answer  of  the  Emperor  JSTaJioleon's  Ministers  to  the  Declaration  of 
the  I3'th  of  March. 


Extrait  'des  registres  de  la  secrétairerie  cVEtat.  \ 

CONSEIL    DES    MINISTRES.  ) 

Séance  du  mercredi,  29  msrt^ 

Le  du»  d'Otrantî,  'ministre  de  la  police  générale,  expose  qu'il  va 
donner  au  conseil  lecture  d'une  déclaration  datée  de  Vienne,  le  1 3, 
et  qu'on  suppose  émanée  du  congrès; 

Que  cette  déclaration,  provoquant  l'assassinat  de  l'empereur,  lui 
paraît  apocriphe;  que  si  elle   pouvait  être  vraie,  elle  serait  sans  ex* 
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emple  dans  l'histoire  du  mondej  que  le  style  de  libelle  dans  leqiîei 
elle  est  écrite,  donne  lieu  de  penser  qu'il  faut  la  classer  au  nombre 
de  ces  pièces  fabriquées  par  l'esprit  de  parti  et  par  ces  folliculaires 
qui,  sans  mission,  se  sont,  dans  ces  derniers  tems,  ingérés  dans  toutes 
les  affaires  d'état;  qu'elle  est  supposée  signée  des  ministres  anglais, 
et,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  penser,  que  les  ministres  d'une  nation  libre, 
et  sur-tout  Lord  Wellington,  aient  pu  faire  une  démarche  contraire 
à  la  législation  de  leur  pays  et  à  leur  caractère;  qu'elle  est  supposée 
signée  des  ministres  d'Autriche,  et,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  concevoir, 
quelques  dissentimens  politiques  qui  existassent  d'ailleurs,  qu'un 
père  pût  appeler  l'assassinat  sur  son  fils;  que,  contraire  à  tout  prin* 
cipe  de  morale  et  de  religion,  elle  est  attentatoire  au  caractère  de 
loyauté  des  augustes  souverains  dont  les  libeliistes  compromettent 
ainsi  les  mandataires;  que  cette  déclaration  est  connue  depuis  plu- 
sieurs jours,  mais  que,  parles  considérations  qui  viennent  d'être  dé- 
duites, elle  avait  dû  être  considérée  comme  digne  d'un  profond  mé- 
pris; qu'elle  n'a  été  jugée  devoir  fixer  l'attention  du  ministère^  que 
lorsque  des  rapports  officiels,  venus  de  Strasbourg  et  de  Metz,  on 
fait  connaître  qu'elle  a  été  apportée  en  France  par  des  couriers  dut 
prince  Bénévent;  fait  constaté  par  le  résultat  de  l'enquête  qui  a  eu 
lieu  et  des  interrogatoires  qui  ont  été  subis;  qu'enfin  il  est  démon- 
tré que  cette  pièce,  qui  ne  peut  pas  avoir  été  signée  par  les  minis-^- 
très  de  l'Autriche,  de  la  Russie,  de  l'Angleterre  et  de  la  Prusse,  est 
émanée  de  la  légation  du  comte  de  Lille  à  Vienne;  laquelle  légation 
a  ajouté  au  crime  de  provoquer  l'assassinat,  celui  de  falsifier  la  sig* 
nature  des  membres  du  congrès. 

La  prétendue  déclaration  du  congrès,  les  rapports  de  Strasbourg 
et  de  Metz,  ainsi  que  l'enquête  et  les  interrogatoires  qui  ont  été  faits 
par  les  ordres  du  ministre  de  la  police  générale,  et  qui  constatent 
que  la  dite  déclaration  est  émanée  du  comte  de  Lille  a  Vienne,  seront 
renvoyés  aux  presidens  des  sections  du  conseil. 

Certifié  conforme: 

X(?  J\ïinistre  secrétaire  d'état.^ 

(Signé)  Le  duc  de  Bassaxo> 


DECLARATION. 

Les  puissances  qui  ont  signé  le  Traité  de  Paris,  réunies  en  con- 
grès à  Vienne,  informées  de  l'évasion  de  Napoléon  Bonaparte  et  de 
son  entrée  à  main  armée  en  France,  doivent  à  leur  propre  dignité  et 
a  l'intérêt  de  l'ordre  social  une  déclaration  solennelle  des  sentimens 
que  cet  événement    leur  a  fait  éprouver. 

En  rompant  ainsi  la  convention  qbi  l'avait  établi  à  l'ile  d'Elbe,  Bo- 
naparte détruit  le  seul  titre  légal  auquel  son  existence  se  trouvait 
attachée.  En  reparaissant  en  France,  avec  des  projets  de  troubles 
f-X  de  bouleverscmens,  il  s'est  privé  lui-même  de  la  protection  des  loiê. 
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et  a  manifesté,  à  la  face  de  l'univers,  qu'il  ne  saurait  y  avoir  ni  paix 
ni  trêve  avec  lui. 

Les  puissances  déclarent,  en  conséquence,  que  Napoléon  Bona- 
parte s'est  placé  hors  des  relations  civiles  et  sociales,  et  que,  comme 
ennemi  et  perturbateur  du  repos  du  monde,  il  s'est  livré  à  la  vindicte 
publique. 

Elles  déclarent  en  même  tems,  que  fermement  résolues  de  main- 
tenir intact  le  Traité  de  Paris  du  30  mai  1814  et  les  dispositions  sanc- 
tionnées par  ce  Traité,  et  celles  qu'elles  ont  arrêtées  ou  qu'elles  ar- 
rêteront encore  pour  le  completler  et  le  consolider,  elles  emploieront 
tous  leurs  moyens  et  réuniront  tous  leurs  efforts  pour  que  la  paix 
générale,  objet  des  vœux  de  l'Europe  et  but  constant  de  leurs  tra- 
vaux, ne  soit  pas  troublée  de  noveau,  et  pour  la  garantir  de  tout  at- 
tentat qui  menacerait  de  replonger  les  peuples  dans  les  désordres  et 
les  malheurs  des  révolutions. 

Et  quoiqu'intimement  persuadés  que  la  France  entière,  se  ralliant 
autour  de  son  souverain  légitime,  fera  incessamment  rentrer  dans  le 
néant  cette  dernière  tentative  d'un  délire  criminel  et  impuissant,  tous 
les  souverains  de  l'Europe,  animés  des  mêmes  sentimens  et  guidés 
par  les  mêmes  principes,  déclarent,  que  si,  contre  tout  calcul,  il 
pouvait  résulter  de  cet  événement  un  danger  réel  quelconque,  ils  se- 
raient prêts  à  donner  au  Roi  de  France  et  à  la  nation  Française,  ou  à 
tout  autre  gouvernement  attaqué,  dès  que  la  demande  en  serait 
formée,  les  secours  nécessaires  pour  rétablir  la  tranquillité  publique, 
et  à  faire  cause  commune  contre  tous  ceux  qui  entreprendraient  de 
la  compromettre, 

La  présente  déclaration  insérée  au  protocole  du  congrès  réuni  a 
Vienne  dans  sa  séance  du  13  mars  1815,  sera  rendue  publique. 

Fait  et  certifié  véritable  par  les  plénipotentiaires  des  huit  puis- 
sances signataires  du  Traité  de  Paris. 

A  Vienne,  le  13  mars  1815. 

Suivent  les  signatures  dans  l'ordre  alphabétique  des  cours: 
Autriche.      5    Le  prince  de  Metternich. 

^   Le  baron  de  Wessenberg, 
Espagne.  P.  Gomez  Labrador. 

f   Le  prince  de  Talleyrand. 

France.  \   Y  '*''^.  '^^.  ^^^^^^^-S' 

\   Latourdupm. 

C  Le  Cte:  Alexis  de  Noailles. 

C  Wellington. 

Grande-        )  Clancarty. 

Bretagne.      J  Cathcart. 

C  Stewart. 

r  Le  Cte.  de  Palmella. 

Portugal.     À  Saldanha. 

(_  Lobo. 

Prusse.         S  ^^  pnnce  de  Hardenberg 

\  Le  baron  de  Humboldt. 

f  Le  Cte.  de  Rasoumowski 

Russie.         A  Le  Cte.  de  Stackelberg. 

(_  Le  Cte.  de  Nesselrode. 

Suède.  Loewenhiçjm. 
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Mxtrali  des  registres  de  la  secrétairerie  d'Etat. 

CONSEIL    DES    MINISTRES. 

(Les  ministres  d'Etat  appelés.) 

Séance  du  dimanche  2  avili. 

Rafiport  de  la  commission  des  firésidens  du  Conseil-d' Etat. 

En  conséquence  du  renvoi  qui  lui  a  été  fait,  la  commission  compo- 
sée des  présidens  des  sections  du  Conseil-d' Etat,  a  examiné  la  décla- 
ration du  13  mars,  le  rapport  du  ministre  de  la  police  générale,  et  les 
pièces  qu'il  y  a  jointes. 

La  déclaration  est  dans  une  forme  si  inusitée,  conçue  dans  des 
termes  si  étranges,  exprime  des  idées  tellement  antisociales,  que  la 
commission  était  portée  à  la  i^egarder  comme  une  de  ces  productions 
supposées  par  lesquelles  des  hommes  méprisables  cherchent  à 
égarer  les  esprits,  et  à  faire  prendre  le  change  à  l'opinion  pub- 
lique. %  j       • 

Mais  la  vérification  des  procès-verbaux  dressés  u  Metz  et  des  m- 
teiTOgatoires  des  couriers,  n'a  pas  permis  de  douter  que  l'envoi  de 
cette  déclaration  n'eût  été  fait  par  les  membres  de  la  légation  Fran- 
çaise à  Vienne,  et  elle  doit  conséquemment  être  considérée  comme 
adoptée  et  signée  par  eux.  ^ 

C'est  sous  ce  premier  point  de  vue  que  la  commission  a  cru 
devoir  d'abord  examiner  cette  production  qui  n'a  point  de  modèle 
dans  les  annales  de  la  diplomatie,  et  dans  laquelle  des  Français, 
des  hommes  revêtus  du  caractère  public  le  plus  respectable,  com- 
mencent par  une  espèce  de  mise  hors  la  loi,  ou,  pour  parler 
plus  nétement,  par  une  provocation   à  l'assassinat   de  l'empereur 

Napoléon.  .  j,  ,       . 

Nous  disons  avec  le  ministre  de  la  police  que  cette  declaration  est 
l'ouvrage  des  plénipotentiaires  Français;  parce  que  ceux  d'Autriche, 
de  Russie,  de  Prusse,  d'Angleterre  n'ont  pu  signer  un  acte  que  les 
souverains  et  les  peuples  auxquels  ils  appartiennent  s'empresseraient 

de  désavouer.  i      i  i 

Et  d'abord  ces  plénipotentiaires  co-opérateurs  pour  la  plupart  du 
iraité  de  Paris,  savent  que  Napoléon  y  a  été  reconnu  comme  conser- 
vant le  titre  d'empereur  et  comme  souverain  de  1  Elbe:  ils  l'aurai- 
ent désigné  par  ces  titres  et  ne  se  seraient  écartés  ni  au  fond  ni  dans 
la  forme  du  respectueux  égard  qu'ils  imposent. 

Ils  auraient  senti  que  d'après  les  lois  des  nations,  le  prince  le  moins 
fort  par  l'étendue  ou  la  population  de  ces  états,  jouit,  quant  à  son 
caractère  politique  et  civil,  des  droits  appartenans  à  tout  prince  sou- 
verain à  l'égal  du  monarque  le  plus  puissant;  et  Napoléon,  reconnu 
sous  le  titre  d'empereur  et  en  qualité  de  prince  souverain  par  tou- 
tes les  puissances,  n'était  pas  plus  qu'aucune  d'elles,  justiciable  du 
congrès  de  Vienne. 
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donner  au  système  représentatif  toute  son  extension,  à  investir  les 
corps  intermédiaires  de  la  considération  et  du  pouvoir  desirables;  en 
un  mot,  à  combiner  le  plus  haut  point  de  liberté  politique  et  de 
sûreté  individuelle  avec  la  force  et  la  centralisation  nécessaires  pour 
faire  respecter  par  l'étranger  l'indépendance  du  peuple  français,  et 
la  dignité  de  notre  couronne.  En  conséquence,  les  articles  suivans, 
foi'mant  un  acte  supplémentaire  aux  constitutions  de  l'empire,  seront 
soumis  à  l'acceptation  libre  et  solennelle  de  tous  les  citoyens,  dans 
toute  l'étendue  de  la  France. 

TITRE  PREMIER. 

Dîsfiositions  Générales, 

Art.  1  .—Les  constitutions  de  l'empire:  nommément  l'acte  consti- 
tutionnel du  22  frimaire  an  8,  les  sénatus-consulte  des  14  et  16  ther- 
midor an  10,  et  celui  du  28  floréal  an  12,  seront  modifiés  parles  dis- 
positions qui  suivent.  Toutes  leurs  autres  dispositions  sont  confir- 
mées et  maintenues. 

Art.  2. — Le  pouvoir  législatif  est  exercé  par  l'empereur  et  par 
deux  chambres. 

Art.  3. — La  première  chambre,  nommée  chambre  des  pairs,  est 
héréditaire. 

Art.  4. — L'Empereur  en  nomme  les  membres,  qui  sont  irrévoc- 
ables, eux  et  leurs  descendans  mâles,  d'aîné  en  aîné  en  ligne  directe. 
Le  nombre  des  pairs  est  illimité.  L'adoption  ne  transmet  point  la 
dignité  de  pair  à  celui  qui  en  est  l'objet. 

Les  pairs  prennent  séance  à  vingt-un  ans,  mais  n'ont  voix  delibe- 
rative qu'à  vingt-cinq. 

Art.  5.— La  chambre  des  pairs  est  présidée  par  l'archichancelier 
de  l'empire,  ou,  dans  le  cas  prévu  par  l'article  5 1  du  sénatus-consulte 
du  28  floréal  an  12,  par  un  des  membres  de  cette  chambre  désigné 
spécialement  par  l'Empereur. 

Art.  6. — Les  membres  de  la  famille  impériale,  dans  l'ordre  de  l'hé- 
rédité, sont  pairs  de  droit.  Ils  siègent  après  le  président.  Ils  pren- 
nent séance  à  dix-huit  ans,  mais  n'ont  voix  deliberative  qu'à  vingt- 
un. 

Art.  7. — La  seconde  chambre,  nommée  chambre  des  représentans, 
est  élue  par  le  peuple. 

Art.  8.^ — Les  membres  de  cette  chambre  sont  au  nombre  de  six 
cent  vingt-neuf.     Ils  doivent  être  âgés  de  vingt- cinq  ans  au  moins. 

Art.  9.— Le  président  de  la  chambre  des  représentans  est  nommé 
par  la  chambre,  à  l'ouverture  de  la  première  session.  Il  reste  en  fonc- 
tions jusqu'au  renouvellement  de  la  chambre.  Sa  nominatioii^e^ 
soumise  à  l'approbation  de  l'Empereur. 

Art.  10. — La  chambre  des  représentans  vérifie  les  pouvoirs  de  ses 
membres,  et  prononce  sur  la  validité  des  élections  contestées. 

Art.  1 1.' — Les  membres  de  la  chambre  des  représentans  reçoivent 
pour  frais  de  voyage,  et  durant  la  session,  l'indemnité  décrétée  par 
l'assemblée  constituante. 
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Art.  12.— Ils  sont  indéfiniment  réeligibles. 

Art.  13. — La  chambre  des  réprésentans  est  renouvelée  de  droit  en 
entier  tous  les  cinq  ans. 

Ai't.  14.>— Aucun  membre  de  l'une  ou  de  l'autre  chambre  ne  peut 
être  ari'êté,  sauf  le  cas  de  flagrant  délit,  ni  poursuivi  en  matière  cri- 
minelle ou  correctionnelle  pendant  les  sessions,  qu'en  vertu  d'une  ré- 
solution de  la  chambre  dont  il  fait  partie. 

Art.  15. — Aucun  ne  peut  être  arrêté  ni  détenu  pour  dettes,  à  partir 
de  la  convocation,  ni  quarante  jours  après  la  session. 

Art.  16. — Les  pairs  sont  jugés  par  leur  chambre,  en  matière  crimi- 
nelle ou  correctionelle  dans  les  formes  qui  seront  réglées  par  la  loi. 

Art.  1 7.— La  qualité  de  pair  et  de  représentant  est  compatible  avec 
toutes  fonctions  publiques,  hors  celles  de  comptables. 

Toutefois  les  préfets  et  sous-préfets  ne  sont  pas  éligibles  par  le 
collège  électorale  du  département,  ou  de  l'ai'rondissement  qu'ils  ad- 
ministrent. 

Art.  18. — L'Empereur  envoie  dans  les  chambres  des  Ministres 
d'état  et  des  conseillers  d'état,  qui  y  siègent  et  prennent  part  aux  dis- 
cussions, mais  qui  n'ont  voix  deliberative  que  dans  le  cas  où  ils  sont 
membres  de  la  chambre  comme  pairs  ou  élus  du  peuple. 

Art.  19. — Les  ministres  qui  sont  membres  de  la  chambre  des  pairs 
ou  de  celle  des  représantans,  ou  qui  siègent  par  mission  du  gouverne- 
ment, donnent  aux  chambres  les  éclaircissemens  qui  sont  jugés  né- 
cessaires, quand  leur  publicité  ne  compromet  pas  l'intérêt  de  l'état. 

Art.  20. — Les  séances  des  deux  chambres  sont  publiques.  Elles 
peuvent  néanmoins  se  former  en  comité  secret,  la  chambre  des  pairs 
sur  la  demande  de  dix  membres,  celle  des  réprésentans  sur  la  de- 
mande de  vingt-cinq.  Le  gouvernement  peut  également  requérir 
des  comités  secrets  pour  des  communications  à  faire.  Dans  tous  les 
cas  les  délibérations  et  les  votes  ne  peuvent  avoir  lieu  qu'en  séance 
publique. 

Art.  2 1 . — L'Empereur  peur  proroger,  ajourner  et  dissoudre  la 
chambre  des  réprésentans.  La  proclamation  qui  prononce  la  disso- 
lution convoque  les  collèges  électoraux  pour  une  élection  nouvelle; 
et  indique  la  réunion  des  réprésentans  dans  six  mois  au  plus  tard. 

Art.  22. — Durant  l'intervalle  des  sessions  de  la  chambre  des  répré- 
sentans, ou  en  cas  de  dissolution  de  cette  chambre,  la  chambre  des 
pairs  ne  peut  s'assembler. 

Art.  23.~Le  gouvernement  a  la  proposition  de  la  loi;  les  cham- 
bres peuvent  proposer  des  amendemens:  si  ces  amendemens  ne  sont 
pas  adoptés  par  le  gouvernement,  les  chambres  sont  tenues  de  voter 
sur  la  loi,  telle  qu'elle  a  été  proposée. 

:!  Art.  24. — Les  chambres  ont  la,  faculté  d'inviter  le  gouvernement 
à  proposer  une  loi  sur  un  objet  déterminé,  et  de  rédiger  ce  qu'il  leur 
j)araît  convenable  d'insérer  dans  la  loi.  Cette  demande  peut  être  faite 
par  chacune  des  deux  chambres. 

Art.  25.-- Lorsqu'une  rédaction  est  adoptée  dans  l'une  des  deux 
chambres;  elle  est  portée  à  l'autre;  et  si  elle  y  est  approuvée,  elle  est 
portée  à  l'Empereur, 
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Art.  26.— Aucun  discours  écrit,  excepté  les  i-apports  les  com- 
missions, les  rapports  des  ministres  sur  les  lois  qui  sont  présentées  et 
les  comptes  qui  sont  rendus,  ne  peut  être  lu  dans  l'une  ou  l'autre 
des  chambres. 


TITRE  II. 

Des  collèges  électoraux  et  du  mode  d'élection. 

Art.  27. — Les  collèges  électoraux  de  département  et  d'arrondisse- 
ment sont  maintenus,  conformément  au  sénatus-consulte  du  16  ther- 
midor an  10,  sauf  les  modifications  qui  suivent. 

Art.  28. — Les  assemblées  de  canton  rempliront  chaque  année,  par 
des  élections  annuelles,  toutes  les  vacances  dans  les  collèges  élec- 
toraux. 

Art.  29. — A  dater  de  l'an  1816,  un  membre  de  la  chambre  des 
pairs  désigné  par  l'empereur  sera  président  à  vie  et  inamovible  de 
chaque  collège  électoral  de  département. 

Art.  30.— A  dater  de  la  même  époque,  le  collège  électoral  de 
chaque  département  nommera,  parmi  les  membres  de  chaque  collège 
d'arrondissement,  le  président  et  deux  vicç-présidens.  A  cet  effet, 
l'assemblée  du  collège  de  département  précédera  de  quinze  jours 
celle  du  collège  d'arrondissement. 

Art.  3 1 . — Les  collèges  de  département  et  d'arrondissement  nom- 
meront le  nombre  de  représentans  établi  pour  chacun  par  l'acte  et 
le  tableau  ci-annexés,  n*^  1. 

Art.  32. — Les  représentans  peuvent  et  rechoisis  indifféremment 
dans  toute  l'étendue  de  la  France. 

Chaque  collège  de  département  ou  d'arrondissement  qui  choisira 
un  représentant  hors  du  département  ou  de  l'arrondissement,  nom- 
mera un  suppléant  qui  sera  pris  nécessairement  dans  le  département 
ou  l'arrondissement. 

Art.  33. — L'industrie  et  la  propriété  manufacturière  et  commer- 
ciale auront  une  représentation  spéciale. 

L'élection  des  représentans  commerciaux  et  manufacturiers  sera 
faite  par  le  collège  electoral  de  département,  sur  une  liste  d'éligibles 
dressée  par  les  chambres  de  commerce  et  les  chambres  consulta- 
tives réunies,  suivant  l'acte  et  le  tableau  ci-annexés,  n°  2. 


TITRE    III. 

De  la  loi  de  Vlmfiôt, 

Art.  34. — L'impôt  général  direct,  soit  foncier,  soit  mobilier,  n'est 
voté  que  pour  un  an;  les  impôts  indirects  peuvent  être  votés  pour 
plusieurs  années.  Dans  le  cas  de  la  dissolution  de  la  chambre  des 
représentans,  les  impositions  votées  dans  la  session  précédente,  sont 
continuées  jusqu'à  la  nouvelle  réunion  de  la  chambre. 
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a. 

Art.  35.— Aucun  impôt  direct  ou  indirect  en  argent  ou  en  nature 
ne  peut  être  perçu,  aucun  emprunt  ne  peut  avoir  lieu,  aucune  in- 
scription de  créance  au  grand-livre  de  la  dette  publique  ne  peut 
être  faite,  aucun  domaine  ne  peut  être  aliéné  ni  échangé,  aucune  le- 
vée d'hommes  pour  l'armée  ne  peut  être  ordonnée,  aucune  portion 
du  territoire  ne  peut  être  échangée,  qu'en  vertu  d'une  loi. 

Art.  36. — Toute  proposition  d'impôt,  d'emprunt  ou  de  levée 
d'hommes,  ne  peut  être  faite  qu'à  la  chambre  des  représentans. 

Art.  37. — C'est  aussi  à  la  chambre  des  représentans  qu'est  porté 
d'abord,  P  le  budget  général  de  l'état,  contenant  l'aperçu  des  re- 
cettes et  la  proposition  des  fonds  assignés  pour  l'année  à  chaque  dé- 
partement du  ministère;  2'  le  compte  des  recettes  et  dépenses  de 
l'année  ou  des  années  précédentes. 


TITRE    IV. 

Des  ministres,  et  de  la  re&fionsabiliié. 

Art.  38. — Tous  les  actes  du  gouvernement  doivent  être  contre» 
signés  par  un  ministre  ayant  département. 

Art.  39. — Les  ministres  sont  responsables  des  actes  du  gouverne- 
ment signés  par  eux,  ainsi  que  de  l'exécution  des  lois. 

Art.  40.— Ils  peuvent  être  accusés  par  la  chambre  des  représen- 
tans, et  sont  jugés  par  celle  des  pairs. 

Art.  4 1 . — Tout  ministre,  tout  commandant  d'armée  de  terre  ou  de 
mér  peut  être  accusé  par  la  chambre  des  représentans,  et  jugé  parla 
chambre  des  pairs,  pour  avoir  compromis  la  sûreté  ou  l'honneur  de 
la  nation. 

Art.  42, — La  chambre  des  pairs,  en  ce  cas,  exerce,  soit  pour  ca- 
ractériser le  délit,  soit  pour  infliger  la  peine,  un  pouvoir  discrétion- 
naire. 

Art.  43. — Avant  de  prononcer  la  mise  en  accusation  d'un  ministre, 
la  chambre  des  représentans  doit  déclarer  qu'il  y  a  lieu  à  examiner  la 
proposition  d'accusation. 

Art.  44. — Cette  déclaration  ne  peut  se  faire  qu'après  le  rapport 
d'une  commission  de  soixante  membres  tirés  au  sort.  Cette  com- 
mission ne  fait  son  rapport  que  dix  jours  au  plus  tôt  après  sa  nomi- 
nation. 

Art.  45.— Quand  la  chambre  a  déclaré  qu'il  y  a  lieu  à  examen,  elle 
peut  appeler  le  ministre  dans  son  sein  pour  lui  demander  des  expli- 
cations. Cet  appel  ne  peut  avoir  lieu  que  dix  jour  après  le  rapport 
de  la  commission. 

Art.  46. — Dans  tout  autre  cas,  les  ministres  ayant  département  ne 
peuvent  être  appelés  ni  mandés  par  les  chambres. 

Art.  47. — Lorsque  la  chambre  des  représentans  a  déclaré  qu'il  y  a 
lieu  à  examen  contre  un  ministre,  il  est  formé  une  nouvelle  commis- 
sion de  soixante  membres  tirés  au  sort,  comme  la  première,  et  il  est 
fait,  par  cette  commission,  un  nouveau  rapport  sur  la  mise  en  accu- 
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sation.  Cette  commission  ne  fait  son  rapport  que  dix  jours  après  sa 
nomination. 

Art.  48. — La  mise  en  accusation  ne  peut  être  prononcée  que  dix 
jours  après  la  lecture  et  la  distribution  du  rapport. 

Art.  49. — L'accusation  étant  prononcée,  la  chambre  des  représen- 
tans  nomme  cinq  commissaires  pris  dans  son  sein,  pour  poursuivre 
Taccusation  devant  la  chambre  des  pairs. 

Art.  50. — L^article  75  du  titre  VIII.  de  l'acte  constitutionel  du  22 
frimaire  an  8,  portant  que  les  agens  du  gouvernement  ne  peuvent 
être  poursuivis  qu'en  vertu  d'une  décision  du  conseil  d'état,  sera 
modifié  par  une  loi. 

TITRE  V. 

Du  Pouvoir  judiciaire. 

Art.  5 1 . — L'Empereur  nomme  tous  les  juges.  Ils  sont  inamo- 
vibles et  à  vie,  dès  l'instant  de  leur  nomination,  sauf  la  nomination 
des  juges  de  paix  et  des  juges  de  commerce,  qui  aura  lieu  comme 
par  le  passé. 

Les  juges  actuels  nommés  par  l'Empereur  aux  termes  du  sé- 
natus-consulte  du  12  octobre  1807,  et  qu'il  jugera  convenable  de 
conserver,  recevront  des  provisions  à  vie  avant  le  1^'  janvier  pro- 
chain. 

Art.  52. — L'institution  des  jurés  est  maintenue. 

Art.  53. — Les  débats  en  matière  criminelle  sont  publics. 

Art.  54. — Les  délits  militaires  seuls  sont  du  ressort  des  tribunaux 
militaires. 

Art.  55 — Tous  les  autres  délits,  même  commis  par  les  militaires, 
sont  de  la  compétence  des  tribunaux  civils. 

Art.  56. — Tous  les  crimes  et  délits  qui  étaient  attribués  à  la 
haute-cour  impériale,  et  dont  le  jugement  n'est  pas  réservé  par  le 
présent  acte  à  la  chambre  des  pairs,  seront  portés  devant  les  tribun- 
aux ordinaires. 

Art.  57. — L'Empereur  a  le  droit  de  faire  grâce,  même  en  matière 
correctionnelle  et  d'accorder  des  amnisties. 

Art.  58.— Les  interprétations  des  lois,  demandées  par  la  cour  de 
cassation,  seront  données  dans  la  forme  d'une  loi. 

TITRE  VI. 

Droits  des  Citoyens. 

Art.  59. — Les  Français  sont  égaux  devant  la  loi,  soit  pour  la  con- 
tribution aux  impôts  et  charges  publiques,  soit  pour  l'admission  aux 
emplois  civils  et  militaires. 

Alt.  60. — Nul  ne  peut,  sous  aucun  prétexte,  être  distrait  des  juges 
qui  lui  sont  assignés  par  la  loi. 

Art.  6 1 . — Nul  ne  peut-être  poursuivi,  arrêté,  détenu  ni  exilé  que 
daps  les  cas  prévus  par  la  loi  et  suivant  les  fonnes  prescrites. 
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Art.  62. — La  liberté  des  cultes  est  garantie  à  tous. 

Art.  63.— Toutes  les  propriétés  possédées  ou  acquises  en  vertu  des 
lois,  et  toutes  les  créances  sur  l'état,  sont  inviolables. 

Art.  64. — Tout  citoyen  a  le  droit  d'imprimer  et  de  publier  ses 
pensées,  en  les  signant,  sans  aucune  censure  préalable,  sauf  la  re- 
sponsabilité légale,  après  la  publication,  par  jugement  par  jurés, 
quand  même  il  n'y  aurait  lieu  qu'à  l'application  d'une  peine  correc- 
tionnelle. 

Art.  65. — Le  droit  de  pétition  est  assuré  à  tous  les  citoyens.  Toute 
pétition  est  individuelle.  Ces  pétitions  peuvent  être  adressées,  soit 
au  gouvernement,  soit  aux  deux  chambres:  néanmoins,  ces  der- 
nières même  doivent  porter  l'intitulé  à  S.  M.  l'Empereur.  Elles 
seront  présentées  aux  chambres  sous  la  garantie  d'un  membre  qui 
recommande  la  pétition.  Elles  sont  lues  publiquement;  et  si  la 
chambre  les  prend  en  considération,  elles  sont  portées  à  l'empereur 
par  le  président. 

Art.  66. — Aucune  place,  aucune  partie  du  territoire  ne  peut-être 
déclarée  en  état  de  siège  que  dans  le  cas  d'invasion  de  la  part  d'une 
force  étrangère,  ou  de  troubles  civils. 

Dans  le  premier  cas,  la  déclaration  est  faite  par  un  acte  du  gou- 
vernement. 

Dans  le  second  cas,  elle  ne  peut  l'être  que  par  la  loi.  Toutefois,  si 
le  cas  arrivant,  les  chambres  ne  sont  pas  assemblées,  l'acte  du  gou- 
vernement déclarant  l'état  de  siège  doit  être  converti  en  une  propo- 
sition de  loi,  dans  les  quinze  premiers  jours  de  la  réunion  des  cham- 
bres. 

Art.  67. — Le  peuple  français  déclare  en  outre  que,  dans  la  délé- 
gation qu'il  a  faite  et  qu'il  fait  de  ses  pouvoirs,  il  n'a  pas  entendu  et 
n'entend  pas  donner  le  droit  de  proposer  le  rétablissement  des  Bour- 
bons ou  d'aucun  prince  de  cette  famille  sur  le  trône,  même  en  cas 
d'extinction  de  la  dynastie  impériale,  ni  le  droit  de  rétablir,  soit  l'an- 
cienne noblesse  féodale,  soit  les  droits  féodaux  et  seigneuriaux,  soit 
les  dîmes,  soit  aucun  culte  privilégié  et  dominant,  ni  la  faculté  de 
porter  aucune  atteinte  à  l'irrévocabilité  de  la  vente  des  domaines  na- 
tionaux; il  interdit  formellement  au  gouvernement,  aux  chambres  et 
aux  citoyens,  toute  proposition  à  cet  égard. 

Donné  à  Paris,  le  22  avril,  1815. 

ÇSigné)  Napoleon. 

Par  l'Empereur, 
Le  ministre  secrétaire-d'étaty 

(Si^é)        le  duc  de  Bassano. 


APPENDIX.  CXIX, 

'  Au  palais  de  l'Elysée,  le  22  avril  1815. 

Acte  et  tableau  Jixanî  le  nombre  des  députés  à  élire  fiour  la  chambre 
des  refirésentans. 

Napoléon,  par  la  grâce  de  Dieu  et  les  Constitutions,  Empereur  des 

Français, 

Nous  avons  décrété  et  décrétons  ce  qui  suit: 

Art.  1^'-  La  proportion  du  nombre  de  députés  à  la  chambre  des 
représentans  et  leur  élection  sont  réglées  ainsi  qu'il  suit. 

2.  Les  collèges  électoraux  de  département  nommeront  deux  cent 
trente-huit  députés  à  la  chambre  des  représentans,  et  les  collèges 
électoraux  d'arrondissement  nommeront,  quelle  que  soit  leur  popu- 
lation, un  député  par  chaque  arrondissement:  le  tout  conformément 
au  tableau  joint  au  présent  acte. 

3.  Le  présent  acte  sera  joint  à  l'acte  additionnel  aux  constitutions 
en  date  de  ce  jour. 

(Signé,)  Napoleon. 

Par  l'Empereur, 
Xf  ministre  secrétaire  d'état, 

(^Signé)  le  duc  de  Bassano. 


THE  END. 


